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ERRATUM 

Volume 51 y Number i, January y 1947 

Page 153: The second sentence in the second paragraph under the 
heading “Discussion” should r^d: “If a mixture of two prepara- 
tions .... is subjected to ultracentrifugation ...” 




ERRATA 

Volume 61^ Number 2^ March^ 1947 
Page SOS: In lines 13 and 28 the word should read “rust ” 




ERRATUM 

Volume 61 f Number 2y March^ 1947 

Pages 580-584: All of the material beginning with the second paragraph on page 
580, reading ^‘The final products of decomposition, etc.” and ending on the 
middle of page 581, reading ‘‘Combining equations 19, 20, 21, the following 
equation is obtained should be transferred to page 584 and inserted immediately 
before the equation beginning 




ERRATUM 


Volufne ol, Numher 2 y Marchy 1947 

Page 612: Tlio hist soiitonco iii the first paragraph should read: 
‘^They ar<' fliior(*sceiic(% simple rupturi‘, transh'r of ('m*rgy to 
allot ht*r moh'cule or atom physically or chemically (e. g., photo- 
sensitization), and iiitiM’iial coima’sion associated with dissoci- 
ation — i. e., predissociation — and internal conversion associated 
merely with d(*gradat ion of t he ent'igy stat(‘ to succe^ssively lower 
(‘h'ctronic stat(‘>/’ 




THE CELLULOSE MOLECULEi 
Physical-Chemical Studies 
THE SVEDBERG 

Inslitute of Physical Chemistry^ University of Upsala, Upsala, Sweden 
Received Augvsl 8, 1946 

In the early days of colloid chemistry polydispersity was regarded as the rule. 
iMonodisperse systems (unild be obtained by special fractionation procwlures 
(Perrin’s gamboge suspensions, Od4n’s sulfur sols) or to a certain degree by the 
nuclear m(*th(Kl (Zsigmondy’s gold sols). This was still the generally recog- 
nized opinion at the time of the First (’olloid Symposium, which was held 
here in Madison in June 1923. Three years later it was shown that a large group 
of colloids, the proteins, are, as a rule, moiiodisperse. During the following 
twenty years the physical chemistry of the protein molecules has l)een exten- 
sively studied in many laboratories (10). One of the chief centers of such stud- 
ies has be(m here in Madison. 

'I1u* fact that upon denaturation many proteins become polydis|:)erse has often 
been taken as an indication that monodispersity is a characteristic of native 
high-molecular (‘ompounds, J'o a certain extent this is probably tnie, but 
polydisp(»rsity has now' been found to be the rule in at least one large group of 
nativ(‘ organic colloids, r/r., the polysaccharides. The tlegree of polyciispersity 
is, however, less high than in synthetic high polymers produced in the labora- 
tory, such as the polyethylenes and rubbers. 

In the following report a short summary will be given of the investigations 
carried out in Upsala on the physical chemistry of the polysaccharide molecules, 
especially c<dlulose (2, 3, 4, 5, (>, 17). The chief experimental methods use'd by 
us are w(*ll known and w ill therefore be referred to only briefly. 


I LTKAC EXTRIFUGAL SKDIMKXTATION 


Work of this type was started in Madison in 1923, and the mi'thod was fur- 
ther devcdoped in I'psala and in American laboratories. The type of apparatus 
used in Upsala and also here in Madison for high-speed sedimentation is shown 
in figures 1 and 2. 

The solution to be studied is enclosed in a sector-shaped cell with plane 
parallel windows and spun in a suitable rotor at constant spewed and constant 
temperature. One of the chief difficulties has been the avoiding of convection 
currents in the solution, owing to slight thermal disturbances. In tlie oil- 
turbine ultracentrifuge this is achieved by ninnirig the rotor in hydrogen at 
about 15 mm. pressure, thus reducing the friction considerably and at the same 


1 Presented at the Tw’^entieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946. ^ ^ r", 
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Fig. 2. The oil-turbinc centrifuge 


time preserving good thermal conductivity. In the air-driven ultracentrifuges 
used in many laboratories in this country the rotor is as a rule run in a high 
vacuum, but theie is a certain tendency even here to go over to low-pressure 
hydrogen. 
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For measurements of sedimentation equilibrium different equipment is used, 
and the optimum speed is only about one-tenth of that required for the de- 
termination of the sedimentation constant. On the other hand, the sample of 
solution studied has to be kept spinning for a considerable length of time, at 
constant speed and temperatuie, especially in the case of thread-like molecules 
such as cellulose. It may take several weeks before equilibrium is reached. 

In-order to satisfy these requirements the rotor is arranged to rotate in hy- 



Fig. 3. The* stnJinu'iitation-fqinlihrium roiitrifuge* 


drogen at atmospheric pressure, and the rotor casing is surrounded by a thermo- 
stated water bath (figure 3). 


DlFFl'SION 

In the early days of ultracentrifugal studies diffusion was measured from the 
spreading of the sedimentation curves. 1 thought this a very clever feature and 
in a way it is, because we get the diffusion constant under exactly the same 
conditions with regard to temperature etc. as the .st*dimentation constant. On 
the other hand, the slightest convection disturbance or inhomogeneity with 






Fig. 6. Lamm's diffusion cell 
4 
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regard to molecular weight will cause great errors in the diffusion constants. 
Nowadays, therefore, we always measure diffusion outside the centrifuge. 
The spreading of the sedimentation curves is, on the contrary, used for studying 
polydispersity. 

The experimental methods used for determining diffusion constants at the 
time of classical physical chemistry were inconvenient and lacking in accuracy. 
An easier and more exact procedure was initiated during my stay at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1923 (14) and further developed in X'psala, especially 
by Lamm (10). 

In the first type of apparatus (figure 4) the solution is mn into the cylindrical 
<liffusion cell lieneath a layer of solvent so slowly that no mixing takes place. 
The second type of diffusion cell (figure 5) is arranged with a sliding horizontal 
dividing wall, which is withdrawn after the solvent has been placed on top of 
the solution. In both (*ases the columns of solution and solvent are high enough 
to be re^garded as unlimited. 


THE OSMOTK’ BALAXf E 


KspcTially in the cas(‘ of polydisperse systems is it of importance to obtain 
different kinds of average molecular weights. Ultracentrifugal sedimentation 
gives chiefly weight averages, the sedimentation-equilibrium method gives 
weight average's 


and so-called z averages, 



while osmotic metlnxls give number averages. 


Mn 


24 /, n, 


Now the usual type of osmometer, where the pressure is measured by observing 
the h(*ight of column of solution, is not scuisitive enough in the case of very 
dilute high-molecular solutions. And it is just within the region of low concen- 
trations that measurements of osmotic pressure become significant. 

A new procedure, using the weight instead of the height of the column, has 
recently been worked out in I'psala (8, 9) and has proved quite useful in the 
domain of low concentrations (figures (> and 7). 

A rise in height of 1 mm. in a tube of 1 cm.^ area corresponds to an increase in 
weight of 0.1 g. (water). With a standard analytical balance it should be pos- 
sible to weigh a difference in height of 0.001 mm. Uertain other sources of 
error, however, decrease the accuracy somewhat. The influence of temperature 
is partly compensated by making the ratio between surface and volume equal for 
the solution in the osmotic cell and the solvent in the other vessel. In the pres- 
ent apparatus a temperature change of 0.03"^ introduces an error of 0.1 mg. 
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A series of measurements is started by adjusting the outer and the inner menis* 
cus to the same level with the balance at rest. The weight at this position is de- 
termined. The outer vessel is then moved to a position slightly away from the 
calculated approximate osmotic equilibrium, and the inflow or outflow^ of sol- 
vent is measured from time to time by weighing. 

Before reviewing our work on cellulose a few measurements on monodisperse 
or slightly polydisperse polysaccharides may be mentioned. If larch wood is 
extracted with water, about 8 per cent goes into solution. Analyzed in the ultra- 
centrifuge it is found to contain two polysaccharide components of molecular 
weight 16,000 and 100,000, each practically monodisperse (see figure 8). 



Fig. 8. Sedimentation diagram of the Larix polysaccharides 


The water-soluble high-molecular material of the Liliaceae bulb-juices con- 
tains both polysaccharides and proteins. In figure 9 the most slowly sediment- 
ing peaks represent polysaccharides (slightly polydisperse), the more rapidly 
sedimenting ones proteins. 

The most widely distributed and — ^from a technical point of view — the most 
important of the polysaccharides is doubtless cellulose. In its native state 
cellulose is not soluble. It has to be transformed into some derivative such as 
the copper-eelluloae complex of the Schweitzer reagent or cellulose nitrate. In 
the majority of cases native cellulose is linked up with some other high-molecu- 
lar substance, e.g., lignin, and its liberation requires rather drastic treatment, 
resulting in a partial breakdown of the cellulose chains. 

If spruce wood is treated directly with cuprammonium, 5~10 per cent goes into 
solution (figure 10, from reference 2). By treating w^ood with hydrochloric acid 
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the lignin can be extracted and all the carbohydrates — ^74 per cent — are set free. 
After dissolving these polysaccharides in cuprammonium, the sedimentation 
diagrams shown in figure 11 are obtained. 

Technical wood cellulose prepared according to the standard sulfite process 
is broken down considerably. 

For substances like cellulose, where diffusion is very slow, a measure of the 
polydispersity can be obtained from the broadening of the sedimentation peak 
with distance from the center of rotation dB/dx, where B is the area of the peak 
divided by the height (figure 12). Figure 13 gives the dB/dx values for un- 
bleached and bleached sulfite pulp (nitrates in acetone), and figures 14 and 15 
the sedimentation diagrams for Russian unbleached linters and sulfate pulp. 



The linters cellulose has a molecular weight of 1.9 million, corresponding to a 
Z>,P. of 6000 (IS). 

For the calculation of the molecular weight from the sedimentation constant 
8 and the diffusion constant D according to the equation 


M 


RT8 

D(l Vp) 


where R is the gas constant, T is the absolute temperature, T’' is the partial 
specific volume, and p is the density of the solvent, extrapolation to infinite 
dilution is necessary. 

For the sedimentation constant this can be done by plotting s either as a func- 
tion of c (figure 16) or as a function of cs (figure 17). The extrapolated value 
can be enclosed between two limits by plotting in the same dii^;ram (figure 18) 
both 8 and as a function of c (17 is the viscosity of the solution at the con- 
centration c and 170 at infinite dilution) (8, 11, 13). 
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Fig. 16 , Extrapolation of s for cellulose nitrate in acetone as a function of c 


An example of the extrapolation of diffusion constants to zero concentration 
is given in figure 19 (2). 

In the case of a polydisperse substance the experimental diffusion curv’e always 
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has a greater height H than the corresponding normal oirve (figure 20). If the' 
diffusion constant is calculated on the one hand by means of the formula 

where A is the area under the diffusion curve and t the time, and on the other 
from 


where 


/>« * 


m2 

2tA 




Fig. 17. Extrapolation of s for cellulose nitrate in acetone as a function of bc 

(e.g., the second moment of the curve about the vertical axis through the arith* 
metic mean), the ratio D^/Da is always greater than unity for a polydisperse 
substance and may be taken as a measure of the polydispersity (see table 1) 
( 1 , 2 ). 

In order to obtain reliable results the accuracy of the diffusion determinations 
must be very high. As a rule it is therefore preferable to use dS/dar, which is 
easier to determine, as a measure of polydispersity. 

Mosimann (12) has noted that the sedimentation-equilibrium method cannot 
be used for cellulose derivatives of molecular weights higher than about 80,000, 
because of the deviations from the simple thermodynamic laws in the case of 
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IG. 18. Extrapolation of s and sij/hq for cellulose nitrate in acetone as a function of c 



Fig, 19. Extrapolation of D for cellulose as a function of c 




NITEATE OF 


Da 

D^/Da 

Unbleached American Hnters 

1.42 

1.29 

1.10 

Bleached American linters. 

1.78 

1.65 

1.08 

Chlorite-bleached linters 

1.61 

1.49 

1.08 

Sulfate cellulose 

2.44 

2.11 

1.15 

Sulfite cellulose 

2.38 

2.06 

1.15 

Holoccllulose . . . 

3.47 

2.70 

1.28 

a-Cellulose from holocellulose 

2.70 

2.25 

1.20 

Rayon pulp No. 1 

2.64 

2.21 

1.19 

Rayon pulp No. 2 ... . 

2.00 

1.80 

1,11 

Rayon pulp No. 3 

2.59 

2.02 

1.28 

Rayon pulp No. 4 

4.41 

3.14 

1.40 

Rayon pulp No. 5 

2.77 

2.17 

1.28 

Rayon pulp No. 6 

2.13 

2.01 

1.06 


TABLE 2 

Molecular weights of three nitrocelluloses 
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such thread-like molecules. It should be remarked, however, that with more 
or less rigid|linear molecules we are dealing with a distinctly unfavorable case. 



Fig. 21. Polydiapersity of fractionated cellulose 



Furthermore, because of the work of Wales, Bender, Williams, and Ewart it 
has become possible to take into substantial account the deviations from the 
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Fio. 24. Osmotic measurements on cellulose. Inflow and outflow of solvent as a func- 
tion of weight. 

siinple thermodynamic lawp, and the molecular-weight range probably will be 
measurably increased (18). 

In table 2 the wei^t -average and p-average molecular weights are given for 
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three nitrocelluloses. The great deviations between Mu, and M, point to a high 
degree of polydispersity. 

Many attempts have been made to determine the degree of polydispersity of 
cellulose by fractionating a soluble derivative such as the nitrate and measuring 
the molecular weight of the fractions. If the fractionation is done carefully a 
certain amount of information is gained, but the fractions are still polydisperse, 
although less so than the original material (figure 21). 

Often electron-microscope studies can give information about the probable 
shapes of macroraolecules. One recent study along these lines is that of Ham- 
braeus and R&nby (7). 

The description of a polymolecular substance is not complete until the fre- 
quency cui^'^e has been obtained. The problem is a very difficult one, however, 
and so far only an approximate solution has been found (8). Figure 22 gives the 
frequency cur\’e for two different commercial cellulose nitrates from sedimenta- 
tion measurements. The different average molecular weights are indicated in 
the diagrams. The Mn values were obtained by means of the osmotic balance. 
Figures 23 and 24 give an idea of the precision of the osmotic measurements. 

The study of the physical chemistry of the cellulose molecule by means of 
sedimentation, diffusion, and osmotic methods is beginning to yield results of 
interest from l)oth a purely scientific and a technical point of vi^w. The thread- 
like shape of these molecules and the polydispersity of cellulose solutions cause, 
however, great experimental and theoretical difficulties. The sedimentation 
technique as well as the diffusion and osmotic-pressure measurements have to 
be pushed to the utmost degree of perfection in order to give satisfactory data. 

It was fortunate that the proteins and not cellulose became the testing sub- 
stance for the ultracentrifugal technique. We would probably have been dis- 
couraged and given up the whole thing if, at the very beginning, we had met 
\Anth such difficulties as the study of cellulose presents. After the methods had 
been properly developed for the mono- or paucidisperse proteins, it was a rela- 
tively simple matter to adapt them to the more complicated polydisperse sys- 
tems of cellulose and its derivatives. 
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MOLECULAR-WEIGHT DETERMINATION BY LIGHT SCATTERING' 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Non-absorbing gases or liquids are not perfectly transparent but scatter 
light. The main part of this light has not changed its wave length, the fraction 
of the intensity corresponding to the displaced spectral lines of the Raman 
effect is small, and the change in frequency is unimportant for the following 
considerations. The scattering is due to the non-homogeneous molecular struc- 
ture, and we would expect that if a solvent is made more inhomogeneous by 
adding a solute the scattered intensity would increase. The question to be an- 
swered is how this increase in scattered intensity can be used in order to count 
the number of solute particles and how in appropriate cases conclusions about 
the structure of such particles can be drawn from observations on the angular 
distribution of the scattered light. 

The problem can be approached either by making a detailed calculation of the 

* Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946, 
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electromagnetic field surrounding a particle in order to derive the loss of primary 
light energy due to its radiation (14) or by treating the effect of the molecular 
inhomogeneities on the light in a second approximation as due to spontaneous 
fluctuations of the density and the concentration in a medium which in a first 
approximation is considered to be perfectly homogeneous (7). 

Each methcKi has advantages and disadvantages. In the application of the 
direct method it is commonly considered unavoidable to start with a particle of 
definite shape (i.e., a sphere). It will be shown in the following that this re- 
striction is unnecessary. This offers the advantage of drawing conclusions about 
the special effects related to the particle structure which will begin to occur as 
soon as some dimension of the particle becomes comparaVde to the wave length 
of the light. On the other hand, it becomes very difficult to extend the cal- 
culations to the case of higher concentrations, when the particles begin to interact 
with each other. This is not so if the method of fluctuations is applied. By 
this method the intimate connection between light scattering and osmotic pres- 
sure is revealed, and the effects of concentration on osmotic pressure and on light 
scattering can be related to each other. However, now it becomes difficult to 
handle larger particles. 

II. SMALL particles; high dilution 

Making the decision that we will be interested only in the additional scatter- 
ing due to a small amount of solute in a much larger amount of solvent, we are 
permitted to consider the solvent as perfectly homogeneous. The dielectric 
constant of this medium will be called €o and its index of refraction (for the partic- 
ular wave length which is used in a primary beam) mo. The relation co = mo 
holds, and can be considered as a definition of the dielectric constant for the fre- 
quency in question. 

After the addition of the solute, we shall find regions in the solution at large 
mutual distances in which the dielectric (optical) properties have been changed 
in a way not known in detail. Each such region we call a particle. 

If the solution is subjected to the influence of a homogeneous electric field of 
intensity E, every cubic centimeter of the solvent will acquire an electric moment 


The homogeneous field will be disturbed in the region of the particles in a com- 
plicated way, but if we obser\'e this effect in a point at a larger distance from 
the particle, the lines of force superimposed on the homogeneous field will be 
those of a dipole m, which can be either po.sitive or negative, and which by its 
strength and direction defines the particle in all the details we need for our 
purpose. In general, m and F will not have the same direction, with the ul- 
timate result that the scattered light observed under an angle of 90° with the 
direction of the primaiy beam will not be plane polarized. At the end of this 
paragraph we shall indicate the correction which takes care of this depolarization 
effect, but since in all the practical cases which have come to my attention so 
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far this correction is negligible, we shall from now on assume that m and F point 
in the same direction. 

If now a volume V of solution containing n particles per cubic centimeter in 
high dilution is subjected to the field F, the total electric moment in the direction 
of F will be 

7 j^(€o - 1) ^ + nmj 

which means that the dielectric constant c which we observe as characteristic 
for the solution follows from the relation : 


e - «o “ 4Tn ^ (1) 

Let us now suppose that the extension of the particle Is so small that even at 
the distance where its whole disturbing effect can be described as the field of the 
dipole m this distance is still small compared with the wave length of the light 
(measured in the medium). 

In order to find the radiation field surrounding the particle at larger distances 
we have merely to adjust it as a solution of Maxwell’s equations in such a way 
that at small distances it equals the electrostatic field of our dipole m vibrating 
with the frequency of the light. This is a familiar calculation. It is found that 
at a large distance r (large compared with the wave length) the electric intensity 
E and the magnetic intensity H are 

f , 

E = ftiK cos («f — 

~ fioE 

in which 

_ « _ 2ir 
V X 

where X = wave length in a vacuum, v ~ velocity of light in a vacuum, and 
(a « frequency of the light vibrations. 

On a large sphere surrounding the dipole, with its center at the position of the 
dipole and its north pole at the place where the vector representing the dipole 
cuts through this sphere, E is in the south-north direction everywhere, and the 
lines of force of the magnetic field are circles of constant latitude. The angle 
measures the latitudes angle from the north pole, and -B =» /f » 0 at both the 
south and the north pole. 

The energy radiated per second through 1 cm.* of the sphere is represented by 
the time average of Poynting^s vector and amounts to 


V s 4 

S'"' 


sin*d 
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making the total energy loss per second and per particle equal to 


Iv 
3 fjc 



For a (polarized) primary light beam its intensity I equal to the energy carried 
through 1 cm.2 per second, is 

j = 1?^^ 
fio Sir 


If such a beam goes through our solution, it will in the direction of propagation 
lose intensity according to the relation 


dr 


I V 2 2 4 
o MO 



The quantity in brackets is what is generally called the ' ‘turbidity’ ^ to be in- 
dicated by T. We therefore come to the conclusion that 


r 


Sir 

T 


2 


m 


4 m 

f2 


( 2 ) 


According to equation 1 the difference in dielectric constant between the 
solvent and the solution is proportional to n, the number of particles per cubic 
centimeter, and to m/F, the electric moment characterizing the particle in a 
field of unit intensity. The turbidity according to equation 2 is also proportional 
to n, but, unlike the dielectric constant, proportional to the square of m/F. 
This corresponds to the fact that the change in the velocity of the light (measured 
by the dielectric constant) is essentially an interference effect, which involves 
only the amplitudes of the field, Avhereas the turbidity measures energy losses 
and therefore intensities, which are proportional to the square of the amplitude. 

Like the osmotic pressure, the turbidity is proportional to the number of par- 
ticles per cubic centimeter. Therefore either can be used to determine the 
molecular weight. However, in the first case the proportionality constant is 
universally the same and equal to kT (fc = Boltzmann’s constant; T = absolute 
temperature). In the second case the proportionality constant depends on the 
optical properties of the particle, but it can be determined unambiguously from 
a measurement of the change in refraction connected with a shift from the 
solvent to the solution. In order to express this interconnection between the 
two experiments which have to be carried out if the turbidity method is used, 
the unknown quantity m/F can be eliminated between equations 1 and 2 and 
we arrive at the relation (4) : 


32ir* mo(m Mo)^ 1 
3 n 


(3) 


where, instead of the dielectric constants, the indices of refraction, m for the 
solution and mo for the solvent, are introduced. For practical purposes it is 
customary to express n in the concentration c (in grams per cubic centimeter), 
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the molecular weight Af, and Avogadro’s number iV (JV » (6.0228 ± 0.0011) X 

10 “) ( 1 ). 

Relation 3 can then be written in the form 

r = (3') 

Ct 

in which the proportionality constant H must be derived from refraction meas- 
urements and is defined by the relation 

„ _ 32ir* mI {fi- /q//\ 

It has the dimension cm.Vg*^ 

The relations 3, and 3^^ hold for the case in which the light scattered at an 
angle of 90° with the direction of the primary beam is plane polarized. It can 
be expected that this condition is not quite satisfied, although so far a correction 
for depolarization has not been found necessary. If the primary light is un- 
polarized, the depolarization p of the scattered light can be measured by build- 
ing the quotient of the intensity of the light which (scattered at an angle of 
90°) passes a nicol with its plane of polarization coinciding with the plane of 
primary and secondary ray divided by the intensity passed by this nicol turned 
90°. The correction factor for the molecular weight is then 

6-7p 
6 + 3p 

and is known as Cabannes’ factor (2). For p = 1 per cent the actual molecular 
weight is 1.56 per cent smaller than that derived from relation 3'. 

III. SMALL PAKTICLES; MORE CONCEXTRATED 80LUTIOXS 

In Einstein’s fluctuation theory the additional scattering from a solution as 
compared to that of the solvent is considered due to spontaneous fluctuations 
in concentration. The final result expresses that these fluctuations are the 
smaller in magnitude the larger the osmotic work which has to be performed in 
order to bring about a change in concentration. At the same time it relates the 
intensity of scattering also to the change in index of refraction connected with 
a change in concentration. The relation can be written in the form: 

_ 327r* po {cdfji/dc)^ 

±(^\ ( 4 ) 

^dc\RT) 

in which P is the osmotic pressure and R = Nk is the gas constant. In most 
practical cases it is found that ^ is proportional to the concentration with a 
high degree of precision, within the concentration range generally considered 
for polymer solutions. So instead of dn/dc we can substitute (m — mo)/c. The 
occurrence of the concentration gradient of the osmotic pressure in the denom- 
inator suggests that the reciprocal of the turbidity be considered instead of the 
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turbidity itself in all cases where the effect of concentration on the turbidity is 
to be compared with that on the osmotic pressure. So we are led to transform 
relation 4 into 



(40 


in which H is the same refraction constant as defined by relation 3". Since, 
according to van't Hoff’s law, P/RT is equal to c/M for dilute solutions, re- 
lations 3' and 4' are identical in this case. 

Since it is well known that, although the deviations of van’t Hoff’s law for 
high-polymer solutions are important even at high dilutions, the osmotic pressure 
can be expressed adequately by a two-term expression of the form 


P 

RT 




we have to expect according to equation 4' that for the reciprocal specific turbid- 
ity the linear relationship 


^ ^ + 2Bc 

T M 


(5) 


will be a good approximation. 

The constant B depends on the solvent. In a good solvent B is large and posi- 
tive; in a poor solvent B can be zero and even negative (for the theory see refer- 
ences 9, 10, 12). In all practical applications of light scattering to the de- 
teimination of molecular weights it has now become the custom to determine H 
by refraction measurements and t for a series of concentrations, and then plot 
i/c/r as a function of c. A straight line through the observed points now cuts 
the vertical axis of the figure at an ordinate which is equal to 1/3/ (G).‘^ The 
straight-line relationship holds also for solutions containing polymers with a dis- 
tribution of molecular weights. It can easily be shown from relation 4' that in 
this case the intercept is the reciprocal of the weight -average molecular weight 
(15). As an illustration figures I and 2 represent measurements of McCartnev 
on polystyrene dissoh ed in different mixtuius of a good solvent (benzene) and 
a precipitant (methanol). Figure 1 represents the excess turbidity (normalized 
in such a way that the effect of addition of methanol on the specific refractive 
index is eliminated) of polj^styrene in solvent mixtures containing 0, 7.5, 10.0, 
12.5, 15, and 22.5 volume per cent methanol. Whereas in a good solvent the 

* The first application of light scattering to molecular-weight determinations in protein 
solutions, based on Rayleigh’s theory of the scattering of a medium in which spheres are 
suspended, seems to be that of P. Putzeys and J. Brostcaux (Trans. Faraday Soc. 31 , 1314 
(1935)}. l^cently a summary of a paper by H. Staudinger and I. Henel-Immendorfer (J. 
Makromol. 1, 185 (1944)), entitled “Determination of molecular weights of glycogenes by 
the use of Rayleigh’s law,” came to my attention. The authors do not yet realize that the 
constant H can be determined experimentally without making assumptions about the par- 
ticles or their so-called optical constants. See also C. V. Raman (Indian J. Phys. 2 , 1 
(1927)). 
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turbidity increases slowly with increadng concentration, and indeed becomes 
essentially constant at higher concentrations, in a poor solvent the increase is 
more rapid and in the mixture containing the highest per cent of methanol the 
turbidity increases proportionally to the concentration. If these curves are 
converted into another set, plotting this time Hc/r vs. c, a series of straight lines 
is obtained (figure 2). Thus benzene gives the steepest slope, and as the solvent 
gets poorer, the slope decreases until for the poorest (22.6 per cent methanol) 
the line is practically horizontal. 



Fig. 1. Turbidity of polystyrene in benzene-methanol mixtures 


A peculiar feature of the straight lines in our case is that they have not the 
same intercept. Considered superficiaUy, this seems to indicate that the 
molecular weight increases with increasing content of non-solvent in the mixture. 
It can, however, be shown that the effect is due to preferential adsorption 
of the benzene on the polymer particle (8) and its interpretation furnishes a 
quantitative measurement of this preference. In simple solvents no such effect 
occurs, except for possible real agglomeration of the polymer particles. 

IV. lARGER particles; HIGH DILUTION 

The preceding has been built up on the assumption that the radiation of the 
particle can be represented as that of a single dipole and this implies, as we have 
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seen, that the dimensions of the particles are small compared with the wave 
length. In the case of a larger particle different parts of it will not be submitted 
to the same exciting field intensity either in magnitude or in phase, and at a 
distant point the radiation field will be made up of a superposition of waves 
coming from the different parts of the particle, interfering with each other. If 
we want to calculate the resulting radiation field according to this picture, we 
have not only to know what the phase differences are between the different ele- 
mentary waves at the point of observation, but also what the field intensities 



Fio. 2. Reciprocal specific turbidity of polystyrene in benzene-methanol mixtures 

are in the elements of volume from which each of these waves emerges, since 
this determines their amplitude. In all its generality this problem can only be 
solved by finding an exact solution of MaxwelFs equations with the proper bound- 
ary conations. The mathematical problem is so difficult that the only case of 
any importance to our subject which could be treated is that of a homogeneous 
sphere (3, 11).* Such a restriction to a very special form of the particle is ob- 
viously not what we want in connection with our problem. 

• For applications of these calculations see the recent articles of V. K. La Mer and Marion 
D. Barnes on colloidal sulfur (J. Colloid Sci. 1» 71, 79 (1946)). 
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Under these circumstances we propose to attack it in a different way, which 
eliminates the restrictions as to shape or structure of the particle from the begin- 
ning. In Mie^s treatment the total radiation field is eventually represented 
as a superposition of fields of di-, quadru-, and higher poles all emanating from 
the center of the sphere. Their amplitudes and phases follow from the exact 
solution of Maxwell’s equations. The consecutive terms of this series represent 
in their sequence the parts which have to be taken into account to push the 
representation of reality to higher and higher orders of approximation. Now the 
main diflSiculty in determining the strength of these poles lies in the fact that the 
original field which excites the particle is distorted by its own electromagnetic 
reaction. This reaction will be the stronger the more the optical constants of 
the particle differ from its surroundings, and the distortion of the primary field 
will become negligible when those differences are small. For our purpose this 
suggests the assumption that to a first approximation the primary field is not 
distorted at all. We then know right away the strength of the elementary 
dipoles in the different elements of volume of the particle, and it is a simple 
matter to calculate the result of the superposition of all the elementary waves in 
the point of observ’ation. As a matter of fact, this is exactly the method of cal- 
culation follow'ed to represent the interference effects observed with x-rays or 
electrons scattered by crystals, liquids, or gases. This first approximation con- 
tains from the beginning the effect of all the poles of any order, but at the same 
time, as a first approximation, it uses approximate values for their amplitudes 
and phases. Applied to a spherical particle and in a mathematical sense it 
amounts to a rearrangement of terms in Mie’s series. The first step can be fol- 
lowed by a second step in which the now distorted primary field is used to cal- 
culate the excitation of the elements of the particle in a second approximation, 
and so on. In the following we confine our attention to the first step, not only 
because the higher approximations are cumbersome but mainly because in many 
instances and by a proper choice of solvent it is possible to make the differences 
in optical constants of the particle and its surroundings so small that our first 
approximation is adequate. 

As a first example we treat the case of a flexible polymer of the familiar kind 
consisting of n links each of length a which can rotate freely and make an angle 
with each other of w^hich the cosine is equal to p. The average square of the 
distance from beginning to end of such a chain is 

i±| (6) 

1 - P 

and the usual formula (which neglects any kind of interaction of parts of the 
chain on each other) representing the probability that the end point is found in a 
shell of radii between r and r + dr with the beginning of the chain in its center is 

to(r) 4 irr® dr == ^2^) (>•*/«*) 4^2 
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If we visualize the chain as a series of emitters, each located at the intersection 
of two bonds and all of the same strength, it is well known from the procedure 
followed in the case of x-rays that the average intensity of scattering which is to 
be observed in any direction is proportional to 

r V V /7\ 

^ V Ksr^,, ^ 

Here s stands for 2 sin in which t? is the angle between the secondary and the 

primary beam, k == 2 x/X, in which X is the wave length as measured in the liquid 
surrounding the particle, and is the distance between the emitter ju and another 
emitter v. The si mmation goes twice over all emitters. Attention should be 
drawn to the fact that in equation 7 the effect of polarization has been omitted. 
Here and in the following the term “intensity’’ refers therefore to the observed 
intensity after correction for the influence of the polarization effe(*t. 

Relation 7 holds for a molecule of definite and iinvariahle shape in the average 
over all orientations in space which it occupies without discrimination. The 
only thing left to do in ovr case is to average relation 7 a second time over all the 
forms the flexible molecule can acquire with probabilities according to relations 
() and ()'. The final result is 


with 


I 


sivcraftc* 




( 8 ) 



(S') 


if we normalize the average intensity so as to make it etpial to unity for .r = 0’ 
which corresponds to = 0, that is, the direction of the primary’ beam. Since, 
according to equation 8, the intensity decreases steadily with increasing j, we 
have to expect that in cases in which I{/\ is large enough the forward scattering 
will exceed the backward, and experimental e\'idence of such an angular dis- 
symmetry will enable us to draw conclusions about the size of the poljTner mole- 
cule. For i? = 0.1 X it follows, for instance, tliat the backward scattering is 
8.2 per cent smaller than that in the forward direction. Our own experience, 
as well as that of other observers (13), seisms to indicate that in many cases the 
dissymmetry actually obstMwed is more pronounced than we would exjiect if R 
is calculated from the chemical stnicture by equation 0. This then means that 
the polymer chain is stiffer than free rotation combined with the assumption of 
negligible interaction of chain parts would lead us to expect. This is, of course, 
no surprise; we see the value of dissymmetry measurements in the fact that in 
this way we learn experimentally about the actual stiffness of the polymer chain, 
without having recourse to doubtful preconceived notions. 

We prefer to visualize other types of polymers, like proteins, as rigid particles 
of definite shape. The summation of equation 7 must then be replaced by an 
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integration over the volume of the particle. Applied to a spherical shape (radius 
o) the intensity-distribution function is 

(9) 

with 

X = Ksa . (90 

and again normalized to I = 1 for a; =0. This relation has been used with good 
results in the optical analysis of rubber lattices.* 

Formulae for other forms can easily be derived. However, from a more 
general point of view it seems worthwhile to present the argument in the fol- 
lowing way: if dissymetiy measurements have been made with a rigid polymer, 
it will be possible to represent the (normalized) intensity as a function of a in 
the form 



I = I - ai^ + ats* - (10) 

Knowing then the coefficients a, we can ask what they tell us about the shape of 
the particle. If only «i is known or in case the two-term expression 1 — ois* 
is sufficient to represent the intensity from = 0° to = 180°, it can easily be 
seen that we have learned only about the avera^ size of the particle in the 
following sense. It turns out that 

«i = |i/r*dS (100 

in which V is the volume of the particle and r is the distance of any point in the 
interior of the particle from its center of gravity, whereas the integration ex- 
tends over all the elements of volume dS in the interior of the particle. What 
we have learned then by determining ai is the value of the average square of 
all the distances within the particle from its center of gravity divided by the 
square of the wave length. Only if the particle is large enough, such that the 
two-term expression is not sufficient to represent the intensity distribution, can 
we learn more about the shape by light scattering. The next term tells about 
the average fourth power of distances within the particle and in connection with 
the preceding term would enable us to approximate its shape by an ellipsoid and 
so on. 

One final remark has to be made concerning the use of formulae like equation 
5 for molecular-weight determinations in cases in which a dissymmetry effect 
can be observed. The turbidity r appearing in the relations of paragraph 2 has 
been calculated under the assumption that the particles are very small com- 

* McCartney has compared equation 9 with the numerical calculations of H. Blumer 
(Z. Physik 82, 119 (1925)) based on Mie’s formula and has found that equation 9 gives values 
of /iao//oinerrorby less than 10 per cent for parUoles as large as 2a/X 1/3 for refractive- 
index ratios of 1.5 and barely perceptible errors for particles even larger in the refractive- 
index range normally encountered in polymer solutions. 
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pared with the wave length. This makes the scattered intensity proportion! 
to i(l + cos®i>), and r of the formula can be and has been obtained by integrating 
over all directions in space. It is obvipus that if a dissymmetiy effect exists, the 
actual total turbidity will be diminished by the interference effect which makes 
the backward scattering smaller than the forward scattering. The turbidity 
r appearing in the formula represents the value which would be obtained if the 
interference effect did not exist. Practically, the correction can easily be evalu- 
ated by comparison of the actual angular distribution with that represented hy 
J(1 + cos^ d). 


v. EXPERIMENTAL ARRANGEMENTS 

In the application of the turbidity method to the determination of molecular 
weights two measurements must be made. 

Firstly, the difference between the index of refraction of the solution m and that 
of the solvent mo has to be measured. One single measui-ement at a given con- 
centration c, say of 1 per cent, is usually sufficient, since the difference m — Mo 
is generally very accurately proportional to c. Usually this difference is of the 
order 0.001 for a 1 per cent solution. The fifth decimal must be known in order 
to ensure an accuracy of the order of 1 per cent in the quotient (m — mo)/c. In 
our laboratory we use a differential refractometer, consisting of a hollow large- 
angle prism (140° angle) which contains the solution and which is immersed in a 
rectangular cell containing the solvent. The cell is interposed between two 
lenses (focal length 70 cm.). In the focal plane of the first lens is a slit illumi- 
nated with the same monochromat ic light as that used for the scattering measure- 
ments. In the focal plane of the second lens the image of the slit is observed in 
an eyepiece equipped with a filar micrometer. As a monochromatic light source 
a mercury arc, AH-4, with the appropriate light filter is used. The instrument 
is calibrated with sucrose solutions and water. The displacement of the slit 
image is proportional to m Mo, and a difference of 0.001 corresponds to a dis- 
placement of 3 mm., which is amply sufficient to ensure the required accuracy. 

Secondly, the turbidity must be measured. The instrument used for this 
purpose is so constructed that a slightly convergent beam of monochromatic 
light, again furnished by a mercury arc, and the appropriate filter is focused in 
the interior of a test tube containing the liquid, entering through the bottom of 
the tube. The light scattered in directions near 90° with respect to the direction 
of the primary beam falls on a photocell. The resulting photocurrent is ampli- 
fied in a D.c. amplifier (supplied by the Photovolt Corporation, New York City) 
and read on a microammeter. Another photocell receives a small part of the 
primary light and serves as a check on the constancy of the light source. With 
current regulation of the mercury arc by means of a General Electric B-47 ballast 
lamp circuit, this arrangement gives stable, reproducible meter readings. The 
excess scattering of the solution as compared with the solvent is measured as the 
difference in reading of the microammeter for the test tube filled with solution 
and filled with solvent. For the most sensitive setting of the amplifier, one 
scale division of the microammeter corresponds to a turbidity of 5 X 10~* cm.“"^ 
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a result which means practically that reliable measurements can be made with 
solutions which scatter as little as 20 per cent more than the pure solvent. As 
an illustration of the high sensitivity of this method, McCartney determined the 
molecular weight of sucrose by 90® scattering. Figure 3 shows the close agree- 
ment between the experimental values of the turbidity and the turbidity cal- 
culated from equation 4, using osmotic-pressure data. The molecular weight 
calculated from experiment is 380, 10 per cent different from the osmotic-pressure 
molecular weight (342). 

The absolute value of the turbidity is determined with the help of a standard, 
a solution of polystyrene in toluene of known turbidity in a sealed test tube. 
This standard has been calibrated with a special instrument. A monochromatic 
pardlel beam passes first through a small rectangular cell and the light scattered 
under 90° by the .solutions to be investigated falls on a photographic plate. 

5 
4 
3 
2 
I 
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Fio. 3. Turbidity of aqueous sucrose solutions. Curve calculated from osmotic-pressure 
data. Points determined by 90° scattering. 

After the primary light has passed this first cell it enters a second cubical cell 
filled with water in which a hollow cube is immersed. Three vertical sides of 
this cube are glass plates; the fourth vertical side is open. The light passes 
first the open side, is then three times reflected on the three glass sides, and even- 
tually leaves the cube and the second cell in a direction perpendicular to the 
primary beam, after which it is also intercepted by the photographic plate. The 
reflection coeflScient of each glass plate immersed in water can be calculated from 
the refractive indices of glass and water according to Fresnel’s formula. Since 
this coefficient is small and since it has to be raised to the third power to account 
for the three reflectors, the final reflected beam has a known intensity comparable 
to that of the scattered beam emitted by the solution to be investigated. The 
intensities of the two spots on the photographic plate are finally cmnpared with 
a microphotometer. 
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In order to indicate the order of magnitude of the effects we may mention that 
if a 1 per cent solution has /x — mo = 10”®, the refractive constant H of equa- 
tion 3" is of the order 10”® cm?/g? This corresponds roughly, according to 
equation 3', to a turbidity r = 10”® reciprocal cm. for a 1 per cent solution of a 
polymer with the molecular weight M = 10® g. 

Our dissymmetry measurements have all been made with the photographic 
method, although measurements with a photocell and amplifier are perfectly 
feasible. The second procedure now seems more advisable. 

In one instrument a parallel beam of light passes through a cell and is re- 
ceived in a light trap. At the side of the cell is a flat glass plate. The scattered 
light leaves the solution through this plate and is restricted by a small circular 
hole in a metal plate. It is intercepted by a film which is bent to a half-circle 
around this opening. The blackening of the film is measured as a function of 
the scattering angle with a microphotometer and reverted to light intensity by 
the usual method. If this cell is used, corrections must be made for the effect 
of the refraction of the scattered light in leaving the cell in order to construct 
the angular distribution curve. 

In anothei instniment a cell of octagonal cross section is used. The primary 
beam enters one side and leaves by the parallel side. The three other sides to 
the right or to the left are provided with screens, each having a small circular 
hole followed by a tube acting as collimator. 

The scattered light leaving those tubes is again intercepted by a photographic 
film. In this case only the light scattered in three directions, under 45®, 90°, and 
135° against the direction of the primary beam, is measured, and since it passes 
through the glass plates normal to their plane no corrections for refraction are 
indicated. 

Most of the instniments have been designed by P. P. Debye (5) and con- 
st meted by our mechanician, H. Bush. 

This paper is a summary, with additions and omissions, of reports submitted 
during the war to the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, which supports our program of research at Cornell University. Collab- 
orators in this research were P. P. Debye, F. W. Billmeyer, Jr., J. R. McCartney, 
and A. M. Bueche. 
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The belief has developed that polymer molecules, in dilute solution at least, 
are always molecularly dispersed, l>ecause of the lack of refuting evidence and 
the attractive simplicity of the assumption. It is the purpose of this paper, how- 
ever, to show that stable association of polymer molecules in solution exists under 
certain conditions. The work is essentially divided into two parts: in the first 
part the association of polyvinyl chloride in different solvent media is studied in 
detail by several different methods ; in the second part there are described much 
less detailed experiments, mostly concerned with demonstrating that the stable 
association of polymer molecules is a general phenomenon when the system is 
near the point of phase separation. 

I. Polyvinyl Chloride 

The polymers used in this part of the investigation were several fractions 
resulting from the fractionation of a commercial polyvinyl chloride known as 
Geon 101 (The Goodrich Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohio), produced in 
high purity for electrical applications. The unfractionated polymer had an 
intrinsic viscosity in cyclohexanone at 60°C. of 0.88 and a chlorine content of 
66.0 per cent compared with the theoretically expected value of 50.8 per cent. 

The fractionation (1) was carried out by means of successive additions of 
1-butanol to a 1 per cent solution of the polymer in cyclohexanone. Twenty- 
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three fractions were obtained. These were regrouped according to increasing 
viscosity, and a refractionation was performed. The viscosity distribution 
curve resulting from this procedure was extremely asymmetric and narrow. 
Fractionation by an extraction method and a selective evaporation method 
resulted in distribution curves of the same general shape. The fractions used 
here came from the first fractionation procedure described. 

Unless otherwise mentioned, fraction No. 7 was used in this work. It was 
while investigating the temperature dependence of the osmotic pressure of this 
fraction dissolved in dioxane that the association was first noted. The osmotic- 
pressure measurements at different temperatures in several solvents were carried 
out as part of a thermodynamic study of heats of dilution. This work has been 
published (5) but is summarized below in view of its relevance to the study of 
association. Following this summary, the investigation of the nature of the 
association by means of turbidity, sedimentation in the ultracentrifuge, the 
angular dependence of the intensity of the scattered light, viscosity, and de- 
polarization is discussed. An interpretation of these measurements is then 
presented. 


A. OSMOTIC-PRESSURE MEASUREMENTS (5) 

The osmotic-pressure data at different temperatures for polyvinyl chloride 
in cyclohexanone, butanone, and dioxane are plotted in figures 1, 2 and 3, re- 
spectively. These measurements were obtained by means of a Fuoss-Mead 
osmometer in a specially constructed thermostat. The number-average molecu- 
lar weights calculated from the intercepts of these plots are listed in table 1. 
It will be noted that these molecular weights in cyclohexanone and butanone 
are essentially independent of temperature but differ from each other in the two 
solvents. In dioxane a higher molecular weight is observed at room tempera- 
ture, but this decreases at temperatures above 40®C. to a value even less than 
was determined in cyclohexanone. 

Similar measurements using fraction 12 and the unfractionated i>olymer dis- 
solved in dioxane showed that the variation of molecular weight with tempera- 
ture existed in other fractions and in the unfractionated polymer. The molecu- 
lar weights are summarized in table 2. 

During all the work the solutions were stored at room temperature. It was 
ob8er\’ed that when a dioxane solution was placed in the osmometer at a high 
temperature (say 70®C.), the osmotic pressure corresponding to that tempera- 
ture would be exhibited as soon as a fairly reliable measurement could be made 
(about 5 min.). However, when the osmometer was cooled to room tempera- 
ture, the osmotic pressure decreased only very slowly. If the solution was re- 
moved from the osmometer and then returned occasionally to the osmometer 
(at room temperature) for measurement, it was found that the osmotic pressure 
decreased approximately exponentially with time, requiring about a month to 
return to the value it originally exhibited at room temperature. This observa- 
tion is relevant to the interpretation presented later. 
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B. LIGHT-SCATTERING MEASUREMENTS 

The osmotic-pressure data reveal how the number-average molecular weight 
varies with temperature. It would appear that knowledge of how the weight- 
average molecular weight varies with temperature would be valuable. A 
weight-average molecular weight can be determined by the light-scattering 



Fig. 1. Osmotic pressure of polyvinyl chloride in cyclohexanone at various temperatures 


method (3, 10, 14), which involves the determination of the turbidity, of the 
difference in refractive index between solvent and solution, and, if the molecules 
exceed a few hundred Angstroms in extent, the angular dependence of the in- 
tensity of the scattered light. Moreover, the latter information can be inter- 
preted to yield information concerning the size of the dissolved molecules. 
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If the intensity of the scattered light is not symmetrical about 90°, it has been 
reduced by the interference of light scattered from different parts of the same 
molecule (10). Consequently, the turbidity (as measured by scattering at 90°) 
is less than it would be if this interference were absent (Rayleigh scattering). 
The factor required to increase the measured turbidity to the value that would 
be exhibited if there were no intramolecular interference can be obtained from a 
measurement of the ratio of the intensity of the light scattered forward and back- 
ward at a pair of angles symmetrical about 90°. This ratio is designated as the 
dissymmetry. The measurement of this quantity, its use in correcting the 



Fig. 2. Osmotic pressures of polyvinyl chloride in butanone 


observed turbidity, and its interpretation in terms of molecular size are discussed 
in Section D of Part I. 

The relation between the turbidity r (corrected), the refractive-index incre- 
ment, dn/dc, the concentration c, and the molecular weight M is given by 

32irV{dn/dc)^ c _ I 2B px 

3XWo T M'^ RT'^ 

The refractive index of the solvent is denoted by w, the wave length of light in a 
vacuum by X, and Avogadro’s number by No. The coefficient of c/r on the 
left is denoted by H. The constant B is the slope of osmotic-pressure plots. 
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such as in figures 1-3. Thus a plot of Ec/r against c should give a straight line 
whose intercept is the reciprocal of the weight-average molecular weight. 



Fig. 8 . Osmotic pressure of pol;imnyl chloride in dioxane at various temperatures 

.dpparaftts 

For measuring the turbidity as a function of temperature a simple photo- 
electric instrument was constructed. A diagram of the apparatus is shown in 
figure 4. The source of illumination is a 100-watt AH-4 lamp (A) which is 
mounted in a metal housing (B). The light from this lamp is rendered parallel 
by a lens (C) mounted in the housing and then passes through a glass filter (D) 
which transmits the green mercury line (5461 A.). This nearly parallel mono- 
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chromatic light is then partially reflected by means of two pieces of plate glass 
(E) mounted at 45° to the incident beam to a Weston photronic cell (F). The 
photronic cell is mounted about 6 in. away from the main part of the apparatus 
to minimize temperature changes due to the thermostat, since the photronic cell 
output is somewhat temperature sensitive. The cell is used to measure the 
intensity of the beam produced by the mercury lamp, since it receives a small 
constant fraction of this light from the two glass plates. It has a sensitivity 


TABLE 1 

Apparent number-a/verage molecular weights of fraction 7 


SOLVENT 

TEMPEEATUXE 

IfOLECULAE WEIGHT 

Cyclohexanone 

•c. 

29.8 

99,000 


47.8 

98,500 


69.0 

93,500 

Butanone 

24.6 

117,000 


49.6 i 

121,000 

Dioxane 

14.0 

210,000 


38.0 

211,000 


47.0 

142,000 


68.0 

111,000 


77.0 

86,500 


TABLE 2 


Apparent number •average molecular weights of other polyvinyl chlorides dissolved in dioxane 


POLYIIXX 

TEICPESATUEE 

MOLECITLAE WEIGHT 

Fraction 12 

X. 

29.7 

131,000 


45.7 

107,000 

i 

55.1 

90,500 

i 

1 

70.6 

84,000 

Unfractionated 

31.1 

107,000 


49.9 

88,000 


71.9 

77,500 


of about 4.4 microamperes per foot candle to white light and its response is very 
nearly linear, especially when there is close to zero potential difference across it. 
This may be accomplished by using the circuit (2, 13) showm in the lower left of 
figure 4. To take a reading switch Si is closed and the ammeter G is read. With 
Si still closed, Sa is also closed and the ammeter is read again. If the two am- 
meter readings do not agree, the potential across the photronic cell is not zero 
and so the rheostat is adjusted until it is. This arrangement helps to increase 
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the sensitivity, reduce the effect of temperature variations, and increase the 
linearity of response. 

To determine whether the response was linear, the transmission of a piece of 
optically flat glass, essentially a neutral filter, was measured in a photoelectric 
colorimeter and in this instrument. The agreement was within experimental 
error for this one measurement, as well as for successive measurements made 
with several pieces stacked together. In the latter case, the “known per cent 
transmission’^ of the graph was taken as the transmission for a single piece of 
the power, where n is the number of pieces. 

The major fraction of the light beam continues upward, enclosed by a wooden 



box (H) which is painted a dull flat black on the inside to reduce the stray light 
caused by internal reflections. It then passes through an aperture (I) so that a 
beam about |^in. in cross section enters the solution to be examined, the solution 
being contained in a glass cell (J). The position of the beam must be adjusted 
so that it passes through the center of the solution and does not hit the side of 
the cell. 

At right angles to the cell and mounted on the outside of the thermostat is a 
lens (K) which serves to collect the scattered light from the sample and focus it 
onto the light-sensitive portion of the phototube (L). The output of the photo- 
tube is electronically amplified, and the current produced when light impinges 
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on the tube is determined with a sensitive galvanometer.® The instrument, 
most sensitive to wave lengths at the lower end of the spectrum, has a sensitivity 
of about 2X10“^ foot candles per scale division in the blue region, and this 
may be increased tenfold by switching out the shunt across the galvanometer. 
Since the galvanometer has 100 divisions and can be read to about one scale 
division, the precision depends to a large extent on the portion of the scale used. 
The response of the instrument is linear, as shown in figure 5. The data were 
obtained in the same fashion as for the photronic cell. 

The relative positions of the lens, glass cell, and phototube are so arranged 
that light from only the center of the solution reaches the photocell. This 
eliminates reflected light from the sides or corners of the glass cell. For the 



Fig. 5. Linearity of response of the phototube 

same reason enough liquid must be put into the glass cell to avoid reflections 
from the meniscus. 

The cell containing the liquid is mounted in a metal housing (M) which fits 
into a glass aquarium converted into a themiostated water bath (X). The tem- 
perature may be raised to about 80°C. 

Operation and calibration 

The instrument was calibrated indirectly. A gel of 1 per (*ent polystyiene 
in tributyl acetyl citrate was measured in a visual turbidimeter (4) which had 
been calibrated absolutely by using solutions and pure liquids of known turbidity. 
The turbidity of the gel was found to be 2.68 X 10*~‘^ cmr\ and the new instru- 
ment was checked before every series of readings with this secondary standard. 

•This entire photometer unit was purchased from the Photovolt Corporation, New 
York City. 
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The absolute value of the scattering of this gel being known, the proportionality 
factor between absolute scattering and instrument reading was obtained and 
used for all the solutions measured that day. This procedure corrects for small 
day-to-day variations, such as dust on the lens or on the glass plates. 

To measure the turbidity of a solution, a glass cell is filled with at least 35 
ml. of solution and set in place in the thermostat. SuflScient time is allowed 
for the solution to come to the appropriate temperature. A stop is placed in 
the path of the light beam and the galvanometer is adjusted to read zero. The 
stop is removed and the galvanometer is read again. A third reading is now 
taken with the stop in place again. The two dark readings are taken to be sure 
the amplifier has not drifted appreciably while the reading was taken. These 
two dark readings, which should be near zero, are averaged, and the result is 
subtracted from the reading obtained with the solution. Usually three such 
readings are taken, there being nine observations in all. The photronic cell 
ammeter is also read, as described above. 

To calculate the absolute turbidity: Let p, equal the galvanometer reading 
for the unknown solution, c, equal the photronic cell reading when p, was meas- 
ured, po eciual the galvanometer reading for the standard gel, Co equal the pho- 
tronic cell reading when po was measured, and K equal the actual turbidity of 
the standard gel, 2.68 X 10”^ cm.~^ Then 

Kp,Co 

To == 

C,po 

since the response of the phototube is linear. The scattering of the solvent must 
be subtracted from to, the scattering of the solution, to obtain the turbidity r, 
due to concentration fluctuations from which the molecular weight may be 
obtained. This is done by measuring r for various concentrations, plotting 
Hc/t as a function of concentration, and setting the intercept equal to 1/Mu,. 

It was found necessary to filter carefully all the solutions used, since any foreign 
particles would obviously give erroneous results. The most prevalent and fre- 
quent contaminant was dust. All vessels were carefully rinsed and then dried 
by evaporation of solvents to avoid lint from the towels. The solutionis were 
then put through sintered-glass filters, first through one of coarse or medium 
pore size, and then through one of fine pore size. The solutions were usually 
filtered directly into the glass cell in which they were to be measured, thus 
eliminating an intermediate step which might have caused contamination. 
The solution was considered dust free when no particles could be seen at right 
angles to an incident mercury -lamp beam. 

RestUis 

The first experiment consisted in measuring the light scattering of a 1 per cent 
solution (0.01 g. of polymer per cubic centimeter of solution) of fraction 7 in 
dioxane. The dioxane had been purified by refluxing over sodium and subse- 
quent distillation. As the temperature of the solution was slowly raised, a 
sevenfold decrease in turbidity occurred between room temperature and 90®C., 
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although there was relatively little change between room temperature and 
40®C. These results are shown in figure 6. A curve of the same general char- 
acter resulted for fraction 12, but fraction 20, a fraction of very low molecular 
weight, showed verj'^ little scattering (see table 3). In every case the tempera- 




ture was increased slowly, so that equilibrium was attained before a measurement 
w^as taken. It was observ^ed that the turbidity corresponding to the higher 
temperature was reached at once when the solution was heated. However, 
when the solution was cooled from a higher temperature back to a lower tem- 
perature, the turbidity increased very slow^ly and required several wrecks to 



TABLE 3 


Change of turbidity of •polyvinyl chloride with temperature 
(a) 1 per cent solution of fraction 7 in dioxane; Kco/po* »“ 181 X 10"* cm."'*; 
solvent “ 1.08 X 10~* cm.“i 


TEMPERATUKE 

PBOTOTUBE 

PHOTROmC 

CELL 

Ct 

^0 

r 

cir 

r. 



cmr^ 

emr^ 

ig./cc,)cm. 

26 

59.5 

94 

114 X 10"* 

113 X 10"* 

0.88 

29 

58.5 

91 i 

116.5 

115 

0.865 

31.5 

57 

89.5 

116 

115 

0.875 

38 

55 

88 

113 

112 

0.89 

45 

46.5 

87 

97 

96 

1.04 

47.5 

38.5 

86 

98 

97 

1.24 

50.5 

30.8 

86 

65 

64 

1.56 

56.5 

23.3 

85 

51.0 

50 

1 2.00 

64.5 

18.8 

85 

39.9 

38.8 

2.58 

75.0 

15.5 

85 

32.7 

31.6 

3.21 

81.5 

13.2 

85 

27.8 

26.7 

3.83 

86.0 

11.0 

85 

23.4 

22.3 

4.50 

88.0 

10.5 

85 

22.5 

21.4 

4.65 


(b) 1 per cent solution of fraction 12 in dioxane; Kco/pa * 180 X 10"* cm."*; 
solvent « 1.08 X 10"* cm."* 


TEMPERATURE 

PHOTOTUBE 

Pb 

PHOTRONIC 

CELL 

^0 

r 

dr 

•c. 



cmr^ 

cmr^ 

(r./cc.)cm. 

25 

48.5 

95 

92.5 X 10"* 

91.5 X 10"* 

1.1 

29 

46.5 

89 

95 

94 

1.07 

37 

43.5 

87 

91.5 

90.5 

1.12 

43 

37 

87 

78 

77 

1.3 

47.5 

28 

86 

59 

58 

1.75 

51 

23.5 

86 

49.5 

48.5 

2.08 

57 

20 

85 

43 

42 

2.41 

61.5 

19.5 

84 

41.7 

40.7 

2.50 

65 

18.5 

83 

39.9 

38.9 

2.58 

75.5 

16.5 

82 

36 

35 

2.83 


(c) 1 per cent solution of fraction 20 in dioxane; Kco/po ■= 180 X 10~* cm."*; 
solvent « 1.08 X 10"* cm."* 


TEMPERATURE 

PHOTOTUBE 

P» 

PHOTRONIC 

CELL 

c. 

’■o 

T 

c/r 

X, 



cmr^ 

cm.“i 

ig./cc.)cm. 

28 

3.05 

91 

6.0 X 10-< 

4.8 X 10"* 

20 

33 

2.75 

87 

5.7 

4.5 

22 

39 

2.65 

85 

5.4 

4.2 

24 

51 

2.3 

84 

4.8 

3.6 

28 

57.5 

2.2 

83 

4.8 

3.6 

28 

66 

2.1 

82 

4.5 

3.3 

30 


* For an explanation of Kco/po, see the section on apparatus. 
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reach the value previously exhibited at room temperature. The approach to 
the room-temperature value appeared to be exponential. 

Turbidity was then studied as a function of concentration at 28°C., 47°C., 

TABLE 4 


Change of turbidity of polyvinyl chloride (fraction 7) with concentration 


PHOTOTUBE 

P$ 

PHOTKOKIC CELL 

C$ 

CONCENTRATION* 

r 

c/r j 

; Hc/ricorr.) X 10«t 

1. Temperature = 28.5®C.; Kco/po = 166 X 10“^ emr^ 



grams/ 100 ml. 

cm 1 X 10* 

(g./cc )cm. 


64 

89 

1.00 

119 

0.83 

0.449 

60.5 

88 

0.833 

113 

0.74 

0.366 

56.5 

86.5 

0.714 

107 

0.665 

0.322 

50 

85 

0.526 

96 

0.55 

0.240 

44 

84 

0.430 

86 

0.50 

0.210 

33 

83 

0.296 

65 

0.46 

0.173 

M„ . 





16,700,000 






2. Temperature =» 48®C.; ATco/po 181 X 10“^ cmr^ 


40 

87 

0.979 

81.5 

1.20 

0.54 

35 

86 

0.815 

72.0 

1.13 

0.51 

32 

85 

0.700 

66.5 

1.05 

0.46 

26 

85 

0.515 

53.4 

0.97 

0.40 

24 

85 

0.450 

49.3 

0.92 

0.38 

18 

85 

0.311 

1 

36.6 

! 0.84 

0.32 



4,500,000 

3. Temperature « 63®C.; Kco/po — 164 X 10"* cm,"^ 

27 

97 

0.962 

44.7 

2.15 

0.86 

24.5 

96 

0.801 

40.8 

1.97 

0.81 

22 

90 

0.686 

39.0 

1.78 

0.76 

18 

87 

0.506 

32.7 

1.55 

0.68 

15 

85 

0.413 

28.2 

1.47 

0.65 

11.5 

85 

0.‘285 

20.7 

1.33 

0.60 


! 2,040,000 


* Conceutrations must be corrected for the change in density as tlie temperature is 
increased. The density of dioxane at 29®, 48®, 51®, and 63®C. is 1.0218, 0.9997, 0.9964, and 
0.9832 g./cc., respectively. 

t Corrections for dissymmetry at 48®C. were obtained by an interpolation procedure, 
as explained in section D. 


and 63°Cb, to determine how the molecular weight varied with temperature. 
In tables 4 and 5 Hc/r (corr.) indicates that r is corrected for dissymmetry. 

The term denoted by H in equation 1 must be evaluated. The refractive- 
index increment, dn/dc, was determined by measuring the refractive-index differ- 
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ences between dioxane and a 1 per cent solution of fractions 7 and 12 in dioxane 
by means of a Pulfrich refractometer with a divided cell. For fracticms 7 
and 12 the refractive-index increment was found to be 0.0860 and 0.0865 
(g./cc.)“*, respectively, at a wave length of 6461 A. The quantity H is evaluated : 
for fraction 7, H = 9.0 X 10“^ ; for fraction 12, /T = 9.3 X 10“^. 

In figures 7 and 8 Hc/t is plotted against c in accordance with equation 1. 


TABLE 5 

Change of turbidity of polyvinyl eldoride (Jraetion It) with concerUration 


PHOTOTUBE 

Pt 

PHOTBOmC CELL 

Cm 

CONCENTKATION 

r 

c/r 

Hc/ricort.) X 10^ 

1. Temperature * 28.5‘’C.; Kco/po * 176 X 10“^ 

44 

41 

39 

32.5 

28.5 

22 

87 

85 

85 

84 

84 

82 

grams/100 ml. 

1.000 

0.833 

0.714 

0.526 

0.430 

0.296 

cm.~* 

87.6 X 10~^ 
84.0 

79.8 

67.2 

58.8 

46.2 

{g./cc.)cm. 

1.16 j 

0.99 

0.89 

0.78 

0.73 

i 0.64 

1 

0.593 

0.498 

0.425 

0.34 

0.30 

0.236 

My, ... j 

12,500,000 



2. Temperature “ 61 ®C.; Kci,/p» =• 180 X 10“‘ 


25 

92 

0.977 

48.0 X 10-”^ 

2.07 

0.97 

22 

89 

0.814 

43.2 

1.87 

0.905 

20 

88 

0.698 

39.3 

i 1.78 

0.805 

15.5 

i 86 

0.514 

30.6 

i 1.67 

i 0.721 

13 

84 

0.420 

27.0 

1.55 

0.644 

9.9 

83 

0.289 

20.1 

1 1.43 

1 

0.578 

Mu, 

2,400,000 


3. Temperature *• 62.5°C.; Aco/po " 181 X 10“* 


19.5 

92 

0.962 1 

37.8 X 10-^ 

2.55 

1.03 

16 

90.5 ; 

0.686 : 

31.2 

2.22 

0.98 

13.5 

89 

0.506 

26.1 

1.93 

0.834 

11.5 

88 • 

0.413 

22.8 

1.82 

0.79 

8.9 

87 

0.285 

17.4 

1.65 

0.71 


1,780,000 




The values of r corrected for dissymmetry are used. It is noted that the inter- 
cepts, which are numerically equal to the reciprocal of the molecular weights, 
vary with temperature similarly to the case of osmotic pressure. The molecular 
weights for these two samples at the different temperatures are listed in table 6. 

By means of two minor approximations it is possible to transform the curve 
of c/t shown in figure 6 into a plot of molecular weight veratia temperature. 
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First it must be assumed that the dissymmetry of a 1 per cent solution varies 
linearly with temperature above 40°C. but is constant below that temperature. 
Secondly, the approximation is made that the //c/r plot has a slope independent 
of temperature. On this basis we can immediately correct the turbidity for 



Fig. 7. Plot of turbidity data for fraction 7 in dioxane at various temperatures 



Fig. 8. Plot of turbidity data for fraction 12 in dioxane at various temperatures 

dissymmetry and multiply the c/r value thus obtained by II. If the average 
increase of Ilc/r in the concentration range 0-1 per cent in the plots in figure 7 
is subtracted, there is obtained a cur\’'e representing He/ r at zero concentration 
versus temperature. The reciprocal of this curve is the weight -average molecular 
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weight. The final curve is shown in figure 9, where the number-average molecu- 
lar weights (osmotic pressure) are shown on an enlarged scale. 

The great difference between the number-average and the weight-average 
molecular weights as shown in figure 9 is striking. The changes brought about 
by increasing temperature are parallel in the two plots: no change up to about 
40°C., then a sharp drop which begins to level off near 60®C. The obvious con- 
clusion to be drawn from this is that the molecular-weight distribution is not a 
simple continuous distribution expected of a fraction but rather a very broad and 
perhaps discontinuous distribution. Moreover, the behavior shown in figure 9 
suggests that the high-molecular-weight components break up into a low-molecu- 
lar-weight species upon heating. In order to test this hypothesis and to gain 
more information, some ultracentrifuge studies were carried out. 


TABLE 6 

Variation of weight-average molecular weights with temperature for 
fractions 7 and 12 in dioxane 


FBACTION 

TEMTEXATUSE 

MOLECULAX WEIGHT 


•c. 


7 

28.5 

16,700,000 


48 

4,500,000 


63 

2,040,000 

12 

28.5 

12,500,000 


51 

2,400,000 


62.5 

1,780,000 


C. ULTRACENTRIFUGAL STUDIES 

The ultracentrifuge is able to give sedimentation diagrams which are essen- 
tially plots of the concentration gradient in the solution versus distance from the 
axis of rotation. If there are two very different molecular-weight species in a 
solution, each will sediment with its own rate and create its own concentration 
gradient. The area under such a gradient curve is proportional to the concen- 
tration of that species in the original solution. Therefore, if there is a discon- 
tinuous distribution of molecular weights of fraction 7 in dioxane, the sedimenta- 
tion diagrams should show two or more distinct maxima, and if association is 
the cause of the effects just described it is expected that the areas under the 
maxima should reflect the changes attendant upon heating the solution. 

Fortunately, in order to obtain sedimentation diagrams of the dioxane solu- 
tions of polyvinyl chloride at different temperatures, it is not necessary to operate 
the centrifuge at elevated temperatures for, as previously noted, the change in 
molecular weight brought about by heating persists essentially unchanged for 
several hours after the solution is cooled. Thus if the solution is observed in 
the ultracentrifuge shortly after heating to a certain temperature for over 15 
min., the results should not be significantly different from those obtained by 
actually operating the ultracentrifuge at the elevated temperature. 
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The ultracentrifuge used in these experiments is an air-driven Beams-Pickels 
model ; our installation is described in detail elsewhere (11). The optical method 
in use is the Philpot modification of the schlieren method which permits visual 
observation of the course of an experiment. 



Fia. 9. Number-average and weight -average molecular weights of fraction 7 in diox- 
ane as a function of temperature. 

Two runs on a 1 per cent solution of fraction 7 in dioxaiie, one at 25®C., the 
other at 25®C. after the solution had been heated at 7C)X\ for 1 hr., were per- 
formed. In figure 10 two pictures taken at comparable times and speeds show 
the results obtained. Sedimentation is taking place from right to left, the species 
under the left peak being of larger molecular weights. A definite shift from the 
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larger to the smaller molecular>weight species upton heating is evident. Meas- 
urement of the areas gave the results in table 7. The great ai^rmmetiy of the 
curve of the heavier species indicates considerable skewness in the molecular- 
weight distribution of that group of components. 



Fig. 10. Sedimentation diagrams of fraction 7 in dioxane at (a) 25‘’C. and (b)76°G. Sedi 
mentation proceeds toward the left. 


TABLE 7 


Relative eoneenlralions of the two molecidar-weight species in fraction 7 -dioxane and fraction 
7-bitlanone solutions as a function of temperature 


SOLVENT 

TEliPEEATVXE 

HEAVIES COMPONENT 

LIGHTEt COMPONENT 


•c. 

per cent 

per cent 

Dioxane 

25 

62 

38 


76 

41 

59 

Butanone 

25 

11 

89 


76 

9 

1 

91 



Fig. 11. Sedimentation diagrams of fraction 7 in butanone at (a) 26'’C. and (b) 76°C. 
Sedimentation proceeds toward the left. 

A 0.63 per cent solution of fraction 7 in butanone was studied under siTnilnr 
circumstances and showed no significant change in the relative amounts of the 
two species with heating ; moreover, a much smaller amount of associated polymer 
exists in butanone than in dioxane (figure 11). It should be emphasized that 
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the observed number-average molecular weights prohibit the identification of 
the two peaks in the butanone diagram with those in the dioxane diagram. The 
quantity of the large-molecular- weight component in dioxane at 76®C. appears to 
be much larger than in butanone, yet at approximately these temperatures the 
number-average molecular weight in dioxane is 86,500 whereas in butanone it is 
120,000. 

Tliese sedimentation experiments thus confirm the hypothesis that in dioxane 
some of the molecules are associated into clusters which break up somewhat on 
heating and re-form slowly when cooled. The remaining portion of the investi- 
gation is concerned with obtaining some information concerning the nature of 
the clusters. 


D. DISSYMMETRY OF THE RADIATION ENVELOPE (3, 10, 14) 

If the largest average dimeasion of a dissolved particle exceeds a few hundred 
Angstroms, the intensity of the light scattered from it will not be symmetrical 
about 90° (from the incident beam) because of the destructive interference of 
light scattered from different poilions of the same molecule. This effect is 
conveniently characterized by the ratio of the intensities of the light scattered 
forward and backward at two angles symmetrical about 90°. This ratio is the 
dissymmetiy at the given angles and serves as a useful measurement of particle 
or molecular size when evaluated by extrapolation to infinite dilution. 

nie dis.s>Tnmetry can also be used to determine the amount by which the 90® 
scattering has been diminished by the interference effect. Consequently, the 
observ'ed turbidity can be augmented to that which would have been observed 
if the molecules had been compact enough to give symmetrical Rayleigh scatter- 
ing. It is in this manner that the turbidities in section B have been corrected 
for use in equation 1. 

The dissymmetry of dioxane solutions of fraction 7 was determined for a 
number of concentrations at 25°C. and after heating to 04 °C. for a few minutes. 
The results are plotted in figure 12. For the correction of turbidities obser\'’ed 
at 48°C. an interpolation is made (dotted line). The limiting dissymmetry for 
the unheated sample is 2,63, compared with 2.02 for the heated sample. This 
shows that the average molecular size is smaller after heating. An indication 
of how much smaller may be gained from the following considerations. First, 
since the dissymmetry is a weight-average effect, the observed change does not 
seem to be of the same order of magnitude as the change in weight-average 
molecular weight that w^as observed. Secondly, the variation of dissymmetry 
with a characteristic dimension has been w^orked out for models such as spheres, 
rods, and random coils (4, G, 14). The latter model is probably the nearest 
approximation for our purpose. In terms of a model random coil a dissymmetry 
of 2.03 (for a wme length in air of 5461 A.) corresponds to a value of 1700 A. 
for the root-mean-square separation of the ends of the coil; a dissymmetry of 
2.63 corresponds to 2160 A. It thus appears that the average molecular or 
cluster size does not greatly diminish upon heating. 

From another point of view, consider the difference in molecular w’eight be- 
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tween two random coils exhibiting the observed dissymmetries. The molecular 
weight is proportional to the mean-square separation of the ends for a random 
coil. Consequently, the molecular weight of a random coil with a dissymmetry 
of 2.62 is 60 per cent greater than of one with a dissymmetry of 2.03. Since 



Fig. 12. Dissymmetry of fraction 7 in dioxane at various temperatures. The values at 
48®C. are interpolated. 


the observed change in weight-average molecular weight between 25®C\ and 63°Cv. 
was found to be about eightfold, we can conclude that the small difference in 
dissymmetry observed at these two temperatures indicates that the cluster 
and the individual molecules are of about the same size, that is, have the same 
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average extent in space. This would require that the cluster be considerably 
more closely coiled than the individual molecule. 

E. VISCOSITY 

Additional evidence favoring the view that the cluster is approximately 
the same size and hence more densely coiled than the individual molecule is 
obtained from an examination of the variation of specific viscosity with tem- 
perature. The specific viscosity of both fraction 7 and the unfractionated poly- 
mer in dioxane was determined at 26®C. and at 60®C. The solutions measured 
at 26°C. had, of course, been stored at this temperature for the previous month. 
The results of the measurements are shown in figure 13, where r;,p/c is plotted 
against concentration. It is at once apparent that the specific viscosity is 
practically unchanged when the temperature is increased from 25°C. to60°C., 



Fig. 13. Viscosity of fraction 7 in dioxane at two temperatures 


whereas the same increase in temperature produces an eightfold decrease in the 
weight -average molecular weight. In fact, the change in the specific viscosity 
and the intrinsic viscosity is fractionally less in the case of the dioxane solution 
than in the case of cyclohexanone or butanone solutions. The unlikely possi- 
bility that the clusters were broken up in the shear field of the capillary tube 
was eliminated by demonstrating that the turbidity of a solution was the same 
before and after passage through a thin capillary. 

The view is taken that the fact that the specific viscosity is essentially un- 
changed when the amount of association is altered is coincidental and not particu- 
larly significant. I'he important feature is that the observed viscosity is very 
considerably less than would have been predicted if the configuration of the 
molecules in the cluster were nearly identical with the configuration of the 
individual molecule except for the effect of molecular weight. For example, if 
the association were of the end-to-end tA^pe, then the viscosity would surely 
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have been decreased several fold when the associated molecules were broken up. 
Here in the viscosity measurements there is evidence that the cluster must be of 
about the same size as the individual molecules, for it is the largest average 
dimension more than any other factor which determines the specific viscosity. 
Consequently, it appears that the molecules are so highly coiled and packed in 
the cluster that the viscosity is greatly reduced and by coincidence is nearly 
equal to that of the unassociatod molecules at the same weight concentration. 

P. DEPOLARIZATION OP SCATTERED LIGHT® 

A study of the depolarization of light scattered laterally from poljrmer solu- 
tions, using both polarized and unpolarized incident light, has been shown to 
yield useful qualitative information on the shape of dissolved molecules. The 
only feature of this type of investigation (7) which we have used here is that 
of measuring the depolarization ratio when the incident light is vertically polar- 
ized. The depolarization ratio in this case is a measure of the anisotropy of the 



Fig. 14. Depolarization ratio for vertically polarized and unpolarized light as a function 
of temperature for fraction 7 in dioxane. 


molecule. In figure 14 the ratio of the horizontal to the vertical component, 
that is, the depolarization ratio p^, of the light scattered from a 1 per cent solution 
of fraction 7 in dioxane is plotted as a function of increasing temperature. We 
note that in the vicinity of 40~50°C. p„ increases significantly. This refiects 
an increase in the anisotropy of the scattered particles. Since the number of 
individual molecules has increased over this temperature range, it appears that 
the individual molecules exhibit greater anisotropy than the cluster. This 
behavior is consistent with the picture that the clusters are more closely packed, 
homogeneous particles than are the individual molecules. That is, if a cluster 
of molecules is of about the same size as a chain-like molecule, it is to be expected 
that the single molecule is more anisotropic. The evidence from depolarization 
supports this view. 

* The authors are'indebted to Mr. S. J. Stein for these measurements. 
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G. DISCUSSION 

Investigation of the forces holding the molecules together in the cluster has 
not been carried out. However, in view of the observations described above, 
certain explanations of the phenomenon can be eliminated and a self-consistent 
description can be postulated. 

Is it possible to explain the observed behavior by assuming that there is a 
dynamic equilibrium between individual molecules and a cluster composed 
of a number of molecules? Such an explanation is fundamentally incom- 
patible with two observations. First, it was noted both with osmotic pres- 
sure and turbidity that the equilibrium value of either of these quantities 
was obtained at once upon heating but, upon cooling, a very long time was re- 
quired for the return of either of these properties to its equilibrium value at the 
lower temperature. This microscopic irreversibility cannot result from a dy- 
namic equilibrium where individual molecules would be associating and clusters 
would be breaking up at a reasonably fast rate. 

The second objection to the hypothesis of dynamic equilibrium is found in 
the straight lines obtained in the osmotic-pressure plots at any temperature 
measurement, for if this association resulted from a dynamic equilibrium the 
equilibrium constant, being defined in terms of the concentrations, would demand 
that the apparent molecular weight would vary enormously with the concentra- 
tion. This would lead to strongly cun^^ed lines of t/c versus c. 

The alternative explanation requires that the equilibrium be of the static 
type, and that the temperature dependence of the amount of association result 
from the presence of secondary bonds of many different strengths. In other 
words, if the points of binding in the cluster are of different strengths, then upon 
heating the dioxane solution to, say, 45®C., about the weakest 15 per cent of 
the secondary bonds would be broken and a certain number of individual mole- 
cules .set free. Upon heating to a higher temperature, the weakest fraction of 
the secondary bonds remaining would be broken and more individual molecules 
would result. Wlien the solution cooled, the individual molecules would return 
to clusters only when the portions of the molecule in which the secondary binding 
could arise diffuse together. Such a diffusion-controlled reaction would, of 
course, be very slow. The spectrum of secondary bond strengths required in 
this description may perhaps arise from a cooperative phenomenon, in which 
regions of varying length of the pobmer chains could fit together in such a 
sterically favorable pattern as to enhance greatly the dipole-dipole interac- 
tion or hydrogen bonding. The strength of such an attachment would depend 
upon the length of the chains participating at the region of binding. It thus 
appears that qualitatively the observations on poh^inyl chloride solutions can 
be explained if the association originates in secondar>^ bonds of varying degrees 
of strength. 

From the sedimentation diagrams it would appear that a significant critical 
number of molecules are necessary to form a cluster, because there is always a 
large gap betw^een the two peaks, indicating the absence of clusters of intermedi- 
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ate size. There is some basis for further speculation, but in view of the ccMn- 
plexity of the phenomenon it would scarcely serve a useful purpose. 

11. Association in Poor Solvent Media 

It is natural to inquire whether or not the association which is so marked in 
solutions of polyvinyl chloride in dioxane might be a general phenomenon, 
especially in poor solvents or solvent-non-solvent mixtures. The striking 
opalescence of some polymer solutions when near the phase-separation point 
(as, for example, in fractionation by precipitation) suggests the possibility of 
association. On the basis of the experiments described in Part I, it is clear that 
the phenomenon is greatly enhanced if the solution near the precipitation point 
is allowed to remain at a low temperature (for example, room temperature) 



Fig. 15. Relative turbidity as a function of time for a polyvinyl chloride-acetate co- 
polymer in butanone. The sharp minimum in turbidity occurred upon heating the solution 
to 70®C. for 3 min. 

for several weeks preceding investigation. On this basis, association has been 
observed in several solutions other than those of polyvinyl chloride. An in- 
vestigation of association in polystyrene solutions (8) will be described in a 
forthcoming publication. Here we shall describe qualitative experiments with 
polyvinyl chloride-acetate copolymer and cellulose acetate. 

A solution of polyvinyl chloride-acetate copolymer containing 5 per cent of 
polyvinyl acetate was dissolved in butanone to make a 1 per cent solu ion. 
Methanol was added until the solution was very close to the phase-separation 
point. It was then heated to about 60°C. for several minutes and stored in a 
27®C. thermostat for 2 weeks. After this time its relative turbidity was ob- 
served; it was then heated to 70®C. for 3 min. and cooled to 30®C. Its relative 
turbidity was followed throughout these manipulations and for some time after 
cooling. The results are summarized in figure 15. The relative turbidity 
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diminished about threefold upon heating and upon cooling returned exponentially 
to its original value. These results are qualitatively the same as those observed 
in solutions of polyvinyl chloride in dioxane, except that the return to the original 
turbidity value was rather slow. Other polyvinyl chloride-acetate copolymers 
behaved qualitatively in the same manner when treated similarly. 

It is perhaps of interest to record what happened w'hen an acetone solution of 
cellulose acetate was treated in this manner. A solution of a fraction of cellulose 
acetate with molecular weight of about 100,000 was dissolved in a 10 : 23 acetone- 
methanol mixture to give a concentration of 0.15 per cent and after heating was 
stored in a thermostat at 27°C. for 10 days. At the end of this time there was 
no apparent phase separation, yet the observed absolute turbidity and dis- 
symmetry indicated a molecular weight of several million. The solution was 
slowly heated in the turbidimeter, whereupon its turbidity gradually diminished 
to 60 per cent of its room-temperature value when the temperature of the solu- 
tion had reached 52°C. Upon cooling to 30°C., the turbidity had returned to 
85 per cent of its original value and 10 min. later the turbidity had completely 
returned to its original value. Thus, the association was not greatly^ broken up 
by ht'ating. Acetone was then added to the solution in order to adjust the ace- 
tone-methanol ratio to 10:20. The solution was then heated and stored in a 
thermostat at 27%\ for 10 days. After this time it was observed that the abso- 
lute turbidity was not significantly^ different from what it was previously, but 
upon heating and cooling the turbidity was reduced threefold and returned to its 
room-temiierature value veiy slowly, exhibiting behavior quite similar to that 
shown in figure 15. 

These experimentvS tend to emphasize that near the phase-separation region 
there can be stable association of the molecules. The existence of association 
probably play’^s an important r6le in fractionation procedures. The very' narrow 
asymmetric distribution curves obtained for polyvinyl chloride mentioned 
previously' can probably' be traced to the association which was alway's taking 
place in varying amounts as the fractionation proceeded. All errors produced 
in this manner would of course tend to give a distribution curve that was too 
narrow. It would appear that in fractionation carried out by phase-separation 
procedures the length of time during which the two phases are allowed to be in 
contact should be a compromise between the time required for the attainment of 
equilibrium and the time in which a significant amount of association ^^ll take 
place. 

In the course of investigations of cellulose acetate fractions in various solvent 
media, it was discovered that in methyd cellosolve association existed. Osmotic- 
pressure measurements on fraction 9 in acetone gave a molecular weight of 
53,000 (9). When the same fraction was studied in methyl cellosolve, a number- 
average molecular weight of 74,400 was obtained. These osmotic data are illus- 
trated in figure 16. Further indication of association in this solvent was given 
by the ultracentrifuge. In figure 17b diagrams of this fraction sedimenting in 
acetone at a speed of 720 r.p.s. are recorded. It is to be noticed that the peak 
remains relatively sharp over an hour of sedimentation; in figure 17a we have 
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Fig. 16. Osmotic pressure of a Sookne and Harris cellulose acetate fraction in two dif- 
ferent solvents. 



b 

Fig. 17. Sedimentation diagrams of the cellulose acetate fraction of figure 16, at 0.3 per 
cent concentration in (a) methyl cellosolve and (b) acetone. In each pair, the diagram at 
the right is the earlier one, and sedimentation is taking place towards the left. 
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represented the same fraction sedimenting in methyl cellosolve. Here the rapid 
spread of the curve in 18 min. of sedimentation at 500 r.p.s. indicates considerable 
polymolecularity as well as increased molecular weights. 

Somewhat similar association appears to be present in ethyl cellulose dissolved 
in pure hydrocarbon solvents, according to the osmotic-pressure data of 
Steurer (12). 


Summary 

Association of polyvinyl chloride molecules in dilute dioxane solution is demon- 
strated by osmotic-pressure, light-scattering, and ultracentrifugal measurements. 
The association persists in butanone solution and is characterized by a rapid 
partial dissociation upon heating and a slow (diffusion-controlled) return to 
equilibrium association after cooling. Dissymmetry, depolarization, and 
viscosity measurements indicate that the molecular clusters are composed of 
many molecules but are much more densely packed, so that the sizes of the cluster 
and of the individual molecule are of the same order of magnitude. Some of 
the requirements of the binding forces are discussed. 

Qualitative experiments indicate that cluster formation occurs in varying 
degrees in other polymer-solvent systems, especially near the phase-separation 
regions. Association in pob’^dnyl chloride-acetate copolymers and cellulose 
acetate is described, and the significance of this evidence for fractionation 
procedures is mentioned. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The problem of relating the molecular weight of a high polymer to the intrinsic 
viscosity of its solution has been the subject of many investigations. The early 
work of Staudinger (17) resulted in the empirical equation 

fl.p/c = KM (1) 

where K — a, constant. It must be kept in mind that this expression was ob- 
tained for polymers whose molecular weights were sufficiently low to allow for 
their measurement by cryoscopic experiments. The question arises as to the 
validity of the results obtained by the extrapolation of this equation to much 
higher molecular-weight ranges. 

During recent years, the publication of data for a rather wide variety of poly- 
meMolvent systems (1, 4, 6, 13) has indicated that a more general equation is 
needed. The equation suggested in 1938 (12) 

Iv] * km- (2) 


where 


hi = lim (n.p/c) 

c-*0 

is found to be more applicable to describing the intrinsic viscosity-molecular 
weight relation for a wide variety of materials. The exponent a of equation 2 is 
a function of the geometry of the molecule in solution and has values between 
0.5 and 2 for tightly curled and rigidly extended molecules, respectively (7). 
Table 1 lists values of a for various polymer-solvent systems. The wide varia- 
tion in value from system to system in a molecular-weight range above about 
50,000 indicates the necessity for the use of equation 2. 

The facts that for low-molecular-weight materials an a of unity is satisfactory 
and that for higher molecular-weight regions the a values are, for the most part, 
different from unity, would suggest that there may be a gradual change in the 
magnitude of a as one investigates the fractions of a polymer over a very wide 
range of molecular weight. Unfortunately there exists, at present, an insufficient 
amount of data to test this possibility for the several polymers. However, it is 
the purpose of this paper to show, for a series of cellulose acetate fractions in 
acetone and in methyl ceUosolve, that the linearity of the [vhM plot and of the 

* Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946. 
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log h]~log M plot, as predicted by equations 1 and 2, does not exist except for 
relatively narrow ranges of molecular weight. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Material 

A sample of Waynesboro Acetate, with the following analysis 

Moisture. 3.5 percent 

Combined acetic acid ... ... 54.60 per cent 

24 per cent viscosity 360 

Ash 0.03 per cent 

was fractionated according to the procedure outlined by Sookne, Harris, Ruther- 
ford, and Mark (16). The first (or zero) fraction, containing a high percentage 
of insolubles, was discarded. In an attempt to have each fraction as homogene- 


TABLE 1 

a values for several systems 


SYSTEM 

a 

Cellulose nitrate-acetone 

1.00* 

Polyisobutylene-diisobutylene 

0.64t 

Polyvinyl acetate-acetone 

0.67t 

Cellulose-cuprammonium oxide 

0.72§ 

Polyvinyl chloride-cyclohexanone 

1.01 


* H, Mosiman (Helv, Chim, Acta 26, 61 (1943)) and N. Gral^n (Inaugural Dissertation, 
Upsala, 1944) give values somewhat less than 1.0. 
t P. J. Flory : J. Am, Chem. Soc. 66, 372 (1943). 
t A. Matthes: J. piakt. Chem. 162, 245 (1943). 

§ From data of Gral4n: Inaugural Dissertation, Upsala, 1944. 

^ D. J. Mead and R. Fuoss: J. Am. Chem. Soc. 64, 277 (1942). 

ous as possible, refraotionation was made three times. Of the resulting thirty 
fractions, eight were so chosen as to represent the entire molecular-weight range. 
Each of the selected fractions was dissolved in acetone. The solutions were 
filtered through a sintered-glass filter plate and the acetate was reprecipitated 
with ethanol. The samples were dried in a vacuum at 55°C. for 24 lir. Solu- 
tions of 1 per cent were made up in acetone, and aliquot portions were diluted to 
obtain the desired concentrations. 


VISCOSITY 

Viscosity mcasuremerUs were made in Ostwald viscosimeU^rs at 26.5®C. ± 
0.06®. The time of efflux for pure solvent at this temperature was about 80-90 
sec. for all the viscosimeters. 'S’alues of [»;] were obtained by plotting 
vers^is c and extrapolating to c = 0. 

Data for the values of for cellulose acetate in methyl cellosolve had been 
obtained previously at about 0.2 per cent concentration. One fraction was 
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dissolved in methyl cellosolve and the k' for the system was detennined. As- 
suming that the same k' held for all fractions, the values of [i;] were calculated 
from the equation: 

Vtp/c = W(1 + k'n,p) (3) 

OmoHc-preamre measurements were made in a Fuoss-type osmometer at room 
temperature — about 25'’C. All measurements were made by the static method, 
using denitrated nitrocellulose membranes (5). These membranes were found 
to be satisfactoiy for molecular weights as low as 30,000, i.e., no diffusion of 
solute was observed. As a check, several of the measurements were made again, 
using the d3rnamic technique (5). Agreement between the static and dynamic 
methods was excellent, — less than 0.02 cm. difference in all cases. Molecular 
wei^ts were determined by graphical extrapolation of the ir/c-c plots to zero 
concentration. 


BBSULTB AND DISCUSSION 

The viscosity data for the fractions are given graphically in figure 1, where 
mp/c is plotted against c. Since it is to be expected (11) that divergence from 
linearity may result in the higher concentration ranges (particularly for the 
species of higher molecular weight), the measurements were made in as dilute a 
solution as would be favorable for reasonable precision. The linearity of the 
plot attests to the applicability of the Hugj^ns equation 

V*p/c = w + [nPA'c (4) 

over the concentration range investigated. Some indication of the similarity 
of hydrodynamic nature of the various fractions is given by the approximate 
constancy of k' most of the range. 

The osmotic data are given in figure 2. According to the equation of Flory 
(3) and Huggins (9) 

V RT RT 
c = M 

it would be expected that for a series of fractions of the same thermodynamic 
behavior in a given solvent, the value of the slope and hence the m value should 
be constant. This is readily seen from the plots of figure 2. Values of u for 
the entire series, as calculated from the slope, are 0.42 0.007. Table 2 lists the 

value of the intercept of the v/c-c plot as obtained from graphical extrapolation, 
together with the corresponding values for the number-average molecular weights 
of the fractions, Mn. It must be mentioned that it is difficult to evaluate, pre- 
cisely, the molecular weight of the highest fractions, since a small error in the 
measurement of the osmotic head constitutes a rather large percentage error in 
the value of r/e. This is particularly true in the regions of low concentration. 

HOUOOENEITY OF FRACTIONS 

Before relating the munber-average molecular weight to that average obtained 
from viscowty measurements, it is necessaiy to consider the effect of hetero- 
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geneity of the samples. As has been pointed out by Kraemer (10), the osmotic 
pressure gives a number average, while the viscosity measurement gives an 
average which is usually close to the weight average. Since the greatest con- 
tribution to the former average results from the presence of the smaller solute 
moleculed while the larger molecules contribute to the latter, no satisfactory 
relationship may be established unless the measured samples are relatively uni- 
form with respect to chain length. The closest approach to a sharp distribution 
of molecular wmi^t is possible throu^ several careful refractionations of the 
sample to be measured. Although it is not possible to obtain perfect homo- 
geneity, some idea of the heterogeneity may be obtained through a comparison 
of the weight average as measured by light scattering or in the ultracentrifuge 


TABLE 2 

Osmotic-preaaure data for the celluloae acetate-acetone ayatem 


FRACTION 

1 

o 


la 

0.70 

360,000 

lb 

0.92 

275,000 

2b 

1.10 

230,000 

4b 

1.60 

158,000 

14b 

1.90 

133,000 

23b 

2.55 

99,000 

3lb 

4.93 

52,000 

40b 

8.05 

31,000 


TABLE 3 

Compariaon of Mv and Mn valuea 


FSACTION 


Mn 


8b 

173,000 

(163,000)* 

1.06 

14b 

135,000 

133,000 

1.01 

18b 

77,000 

(75,000) 

1.02 


* Values in brackets were determined from viscosity measurements by the use of equa- 
tion 6. 


and the number average as measured in the osmometer. For a uniform, homo- 
geneous S3nstem, the ratio M„/Mn will be unity. The more heterogeneous the 
system, the larger the value of the ratio. The results of some light-scattering 
experiments by Stein and Doty (18) on several of the fractions led to the values 
for the ratio given in table 3. 

VISCOSITY AND MOLBCULAR WEIGHT 

Figure 3 gives a plot of log [i;] versus log M for both the cellulose acetate-ace- 
tone and cellulose acetate-methyl cellosolve systems. The straight line repre- 
sents the Staudinger equation. The results in both cases indicate that the 
viscosity increment falls off with increasing molecular weight — the deviation 
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occurring at a molecular weight of about 100,000. Unfortunately, it is not 
possible to compare the curves for the two solvent systems, since the viscosity 
measurements in methyl cellosolve were made at a somewhat higher tempera- 
ture. The important point is, however, that both these curves indicate that 
the simple equations (1 and 2) cannot represent the [lyJ-Af relationship over the 
entire range. Since, as has been mentioned before, there exists some doubt 
concerning the absolute value of the molecular weight of the highest fractions, 
the data in figure 3 have been plotted so that the shaded area represents the 
limit of error on the basis of the ability to evaluate the osmotic head to it 0.02 cm. 
It is seen that any values of molecular weight calculated from viscosity data by 



Fig. 3. Log W-log M plots for cellulose acetate in several solvents. Curve a, according 
to the Staudinger equation; curve b, experimental values for cellulose acetate in acetone; 
curve c, experimental values for cellulose acetate in methyl cellosolve. 

means of the Staudinger equation would be much higher than observed values. 
It has been determined that the curve as drawn through the experimental points 
may be well represented by an equation of the form: 

[rj] = KM^ - K' (6) 

While it is difficult to evaluate the constants precisely, owing to poor precision 
in the high-molecular-weight range, the following values are given tentatively: 

a =s 1 = 2.09 X = 0.315 X lO"'® 

In table 4 are listed the values of the molecular weights of the several samples, 
as well as the observed intrinsic viscosities and those calculated from the 
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Staudinger equation and from equation 2, with a = 0.83 and K * 3.01 X 10*^. 
As would be expected, these two equations fit only certain regions of the M-Af 
plot. About three or four different a and K values would be necessary to de- 
scribe the entire molecular-weight range. This would adequately explain the 
apparent discrepancies in the a values thus far encountered for the cellulose 
acetate-acetone system. 

From equation 7, however, it may be seen that in the range of low molecular 
weight the second terra is relatively small and the equation reduces to that of 
Staudinger, which would be expected to hold, at least approximately, for the 
low-molecular-weight species. This is also in agreement with the recent in- 
vestigations of Sookne and Harris (16), who report an a value of 1.0 for the 
cellulose acetate-acetone system for molecular weights up to about 130,000. 
With increasing molecular weight, the deviations from equation 1 become sig- 
nificant (compare [i;] calculated from equations 1 and 2 with the observed value 
for molecular weight 360,000). From time to time there has been presented an 

TABLE 4 


Viscosity and molecular ^weight values for cellulose acetate 


FRACTION 

M 

M ‘ \ 

hi ^ 

CALCUI.AT10N I 

,T ! 

CALCULATION II 

ITT 

CALCULATION III 

la 

3.45 

360,000 

8.15 

5.71 

3.36 

lb 

3.29 

275,000 

5.68 

4.31 

3.35 

2b 

1 3.16 

230,000 

4.81 

3.76 

3.15 

4b 

2.60 

158,000 

3.30 

2.72 

1 2.52 

14b 

2.23 

133,000 

1 2.78 

2.42 

i 22.2 

23b 

1.73 

99,000 

2.09 

1.88 

1 1.78 

31b 

1,10 

52,000 

1.09 

1.10 

1.01 

40b 

0.65 

31,000 

0.65 

0.95 

0.62 


opportunity to check this equation against the molecular-weight value obtained 
from light-scattering experiments. The agreement in all cases has been very 
satisfactory. 


THE SHAPE FACTOR 

Although no completely satisfactory theory has been developed to account for 
the shape of long-chain molecules in solution, it is of interest to consider the 
results of the above experiments in terms of the shape of the solute molecules. 
By assiuning that a molecule has a certain shape in solution, Huggins (8) has 
calculated the viscosity increment produced by a chain molecule made up of a 
certain number of hydrodynamic units. Under the conditions that the solute 
molecule be large, and that Brownian movement predominate markedly over the 
velocity gradient, he has deduced that the following relations hold: 

^,p/c = kn* for rigid rods (7) 

Vtp/c =‘ kn for random coils (8) 
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(n = the number of hydrodynamic units per chain and hence is proportional to 
the molecular weight.) 

If it is considered that the cellulose acetate molecule is a relatively extended 
molecule, then from these expressions and our experiments, several conclusions 
may be drawn. 

(/) That the same elongated shape persists over the entire molecular- weight 
range. In this instance it is possible that at high values of the velocity gradient 
there would be an orientation of the molecule in the direction of flow, with a 
corresponding decrease in the value of the viscosity. This would result, on 
correction, in a raising of the 17,^ values for the low-molecular-weight species. 
However, since, as Lyons (11) has pointed out, the effect of velocity gradient 
becomes relatively negligible at low concentrations, very dilute solutions have 
lieen used. Further, the measurements have been made in viscosimeters of 
small capillary diameter, so that the time of flow shall be long and hence $ shall 
be small.^ 


TABLE 5 


Relative riacosilies at several concenirationa as a function 0/ $ 



1 

600 1 

900 

1500 

1800 

2100 

PEACTION 1 

aiNCENTRA- 

TION 

RELATIVE VI^'OSITIES 

11(a) 

0.125 

1 


1.48 

1.48 

1.48 


0,250 

1 

2.16 

2.17 

2.17 

2.14 

i 

0.375 

3.08 j 

j 3.09 

3.06 

3.04 

3.04 

23(c) j 

0.3 


1.76 

1.76 


1.68 


0.4 


2.05 

2.04 

2.00 



0.6 

4.38 

4.15 



1 


The dependence of relative viscosity on the mean velocity gradient has been 
determined for a low- and a high-molecular-weight fraction with values of 3 
varying between 600 and 5800 sec.""^ These data are given in table 5. 

From the values of i/rei for fraction 11(a) it may be seen that the effect of the 
gradient up to ^ = 2100 is small and would have little effect on the value of the 
intrinsic viscosity as calculated from this data. The same may be said for tlie 
data for fraction 23(c) up to ^ = 1500 if the concentrations used are less than 
0.6 g. per 100 cc. In any case, for the fractions of lower molecular w^eight the 
slope of the ri^p/c-c plot is suflSciently flat to allow for the extrapolation of valid 
[17] values, particularly if the i7,p/c values at low concentrations (below 0.5 g. per 
100 cc.) are given sufficient weight in the determination of the curve. 

(S) That as the molecule becomes increasingly larger, its general architecture 
changes, i.e., branching occurs. This change in shape could adequately account 
for a gradual falling off of the viscosity increment provided the degree of branch- 

8 F 
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ing increased with molecular weight. It would be expected, however, that under 
such conditions there should also be a gradual change in the solubility char- 
acteristics of the solute as the molecular weight increased. In any case, there 
should be a rather marked difference in the solubility behavior of the low and high 
fractions. Such a difference should be reflected in the thermodynamic 
constant M; 

/i = iS + a/RT (9) 

where jS = entropy contribution and a = heat contribution, since, while the 
second term in equation 9 should most probably remain constant, the entropy 
term, would be different (2). It may be seen from a consideration of the 
osmotic-pressure data in figure 2 that the slopes, and consequently the m values, 
are constant for all the fractions within experimental error. 

(3) That as the molecule be<5omes larger, it becomes more and more curled up, 
eventually approaching a more or less spherical shape. This picture is consistent 


TABLE 6* 

Dimensions of celltUose acetate molecules 


FKACTION 

MOLECULAK 

WEIGHT 

SOOT-HEAN-SQUAEE DISTANCE BETWEEN ENDS 

Assumi^ rigid 

Assuming random 
coil 

Computed (rom 
molecular weight 



! A, 

4. 

A. 

8b 

163,000 

1900 

1340 

3100 

14b 

135,000 

1900 

1340 

2400 

18b 

75,000 

1550 

1120 

1440 

32b 

65,000 

1550 

1120 

1250 

31b 

52,000 

1380 

960 

1000 


* R. Stein and P. Doty: J. Am. Chem. Soc. 68, 159 (1946). 


with the idea of a molecule with a relatively high rotational restriction between 
adjacent segments. This change in over-all shape from an elongated, quite 
rigid, rod-like particle to one which, at sufficiently high molecular weight, would 
be matted, would account for the falling off of the viscosity increment, since 
after a sufficiently matted particle had been formed, an increase of molecular 
weight would effect little change in the over-all shape and hence would result in a 
variation of the value of the exponent in equation 2 toward zero. 

Some corroborating evidence for the change in shape as a function of molecular 
wei^t may be obtained from the experiments of Stein and Doty (18) on the an- 
gular dependence of light scattering. They have measured five of the above 
fractions over the molecular weight range 52,000 to 163,000. From the ratio of 
the forward and backward angle scattering they have determined that at about 
80,000 molecular weight, the cellulose acetate molecules take on a less extended 
shape. The data are given in table 6. 

It may be seen that values for the three low-molecular-weight fractions cor- 
respond within experimental error to the calculated values, while values for 
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samples 8b and 14b are considerably less than that for the completely stretched- 
out molecule. This change at about 80,000 corresponds remarkably well to the 
point at which deviation from the Staudinger equation begins (see figure 3). 

In an attempt to place the evaluation of the shape factor on a somewhat more 
quantitative basis, Simha (14) and Kraemer (10) have developed equations of 
a semiempirical nature, relating the intrinsic viscosity to the axial ratio 
(length/diameter) of the molecule. Although the basic assumption (i.e., that 
the molecules, in solution, may be considered comparable to an ellipsoid of 
revolution which, hydrodynamically, produces the same effect as the molecule) 
is such as to disallow a comparison of different solute species, it seems quite 
reasonable that this treatment may give some semiquantitative information 
concerning the relative shape of a series of fractions of the same material. In the 
following treatment of the viscosity data we have used the curve of Simha re- 
lating axial ratios to intrinsic viscosity under the condition that there existed 
complete Brownian movement. It should be stated that over the range of 


TABLE 7 

Dimensions of cellulose acetate molecules in acetone, from viscosity measurements 


niACTlON 

InU 

LENGTH (x-ray) 

LENGTH 

DIAMETER 



A. 

A. 

A, 

40b 

0.97 

595 

434 

12.4 

31b 

1.58 

1000 

628 

13.4 

23b 

2.53 1 

1910 

938 

15.1 

14b 

3.28 

2560 

1130 

15.7 

4b 

3.86 

3040 

1285 

16.3 

2b 

4.60 

4430 

1556 

17.9 

lb 

4,83 

5300 

1676 

18.8 

la 1 

5,00 

6920 

1861 

20.4 


observ’^ed intrinsic viscosities, the value of the axial ratio, /, would be somewhat 
larger if Brownian movement were not complete. In the calculation of the 
viscosity in terms of volume concentration of solute, Kraemer's (10) value of 
0.68 for the partial specific volume of cellulose acetate in acetone was used. 

From the equation 

W. = .'(/) (10) 

it may be deduced that the length, I, of a molecule with an axial ratio/ = I d 
may be expressed as 


j _ 


( 11 ) 


where M = molecular weight, Na = Avogadro’s number, and p = density. 

Table 7 lists the various observed and calculated values for the series of frac- 
tions in acetone. Similar values are given in table 8 for the cellulose acetate- 
methyl cellosolve system. 
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Values of I (x-ray) as given in colunm 3 of tables 7 and 8 were calculated using 
a monomer length of 5.1 A. Comparison of these values with those obtmned 
from viscosity measurements indicates that the molecule in the loyr-molecular- 
weight range is rather rigidly extended, i.e., the magnitudes of I (x-ray) and 
are comparable. However, with increasing molecular wei^t the x-ray 
and viscosity values diverge markedly. The results indicate that for molecular 
weight 360,000 the molecule is equivalent, hydrodynamically, to an ellipsoid of 


TABLE 8 

Dimensions of cellxdose acetate molecules in methyl cellosolve 


FEACTION 

hl« 

LENGTH (X-IAY) 

LENGTH 

DIAMETEl 



A. 

A. 

A. 

40b 

0.88 

595 

415 

12.6 

31b 

1.38 

1000 

582 

13.8 

23b 

2.28 

1910 

890 

15.4 

14b 

2.46 

2560 

1025 

17.1 

4b 

2.58 

3040 

1090 

17.6 

2b 

3.06 

4430 

1315 

19.3 



Fig. 4. Plot of the apparent diameter of the cellulose acetate molecule (calculated from 
viscosity values in acetone) as a function of the molecular weight. 

revolution the ratio of whose major and minor axes is about 0.14 that of the 
completely extended molecule, while for molecular weight 31,000 the ratio of 
curled to fully extended is greater than 0.5. 

Although, as has been mentioned before, the temperature at which the viscosity 
measurements were made on the cellulose acetate-methyl cellosolve system was 
about 5®C. hi^er than that for the acetone ^stem, a comparison of the values 
of I and d indicates that the shape of the solute molecule does not change mark- 
edly when one passes from a good solvent (m = 0.43 for acetone) to a poorer one 
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(fi = 0.49 for methyl cellosolve), i.e., for fraction 14b of molecular weight 133,000, 
I equals 1130 A. in acetone and 1025 A. in methyl cellosolve. This observation 
has been made by Doty (18) during an examination of the shape of the vinylite 
VYNW molecule in several solvents, as determined by light-scattering measure- 
ments. On this basis it would appear that the differences in viscosity are due to 
a marked degree to the extent of solvation or desolvation of the solute molecule. 

In figure 4 are plotted the values of the diameter of the cellulose acetate mole- 
cule, in terms of the hydrodynamically equivalent ellipsoid of revolution versus 
the number-average molecular weight. While it is realized that the Simha 
equation holds only for axial ratios above = 10, it is rather surprising to note 
that the curv^e may be extrapolated to zero molecular weight, yielding a value of 
d equal to about 11 A., which, according to the x-ray experiments, is a reasonable 
value for the diameter of the monomer unit. 

SUMMARY 

Experimental values for intrinsic viscosity and molecular weight for the 
cellulose acetat/e-acetone and the cellulose acetate-methyl cellosolve systems, 
over a wide molecular-weight range, show that the simple equations relating 
these two quantities are inadequate. 

An empirical equation is suggested, which represents the data with an average 
deviation of 3 per cent over the entire molecular- weight range. The constants 
K and A' and the exponent a have tentatively been evaluated as 2.09 X 10~®, 
0.315 X 10~^®, and 1, respectively. 

An attempt has been made to relate these measurements with the work of 
Simha and Kraemer on the axial ratios of molecules. The results indicate that 
in the regions of lower molecular weight the molecule is rather rigidly extended, 
but that as the molecular weight increases the molecule takes on a more spherical 
shape. 

Calculation of the diameter of the hydrodynamically equivalent ellipsoid of 
revolution yields reasonable values. 
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During the last fifteen years great interest has been directed toward the phys- 
icochemical behavior of synthetic high-molecular compounds; this is perhaps 
especially true of rubber-like materials. The main problem here is to get a 
proper understanding of the factors which determine the specific property of high 
elasticity. Many investigations have appeared in this field, and a short i*eview 
of the modem theories is given below. It seems, however, that comparatively 
little attention has been devoted to the influence of the different sizes of the 
macromolecules on the network stmcture in the polymer and to the extent to 
which the molecular weight determines the elastic properties. The purpose of 
this paper is to give a brief account of some preliminary attempts to study the 
building up of network structures by means of molecular-weight determinations 
and especially to establish the relation between the size of the macromolecules in 
solution and the constants characterizing the network structure. 

The most fundamental difference between the elastic properties of ordinary 
solid bodies such as metals and of rubber-like materials is that on isothermal 
stretching at constant volume in the case of solids the change in entropy is zero 
but for rubbers the change in internal energy is zero. This means that in solids 
the stress causes a deformation of the molecular stmcture in such a manner that 
the ordered state is not disturbed. In mbber-like materials there is no deforma- 
tion of chemical bonds or valence angles but only a rearrangement of the seg- 
ments in the molecular chains as a result of free rotation about single carbon- 
carbon bonds. It must, however, be emphasized that these conditions, i.e. 

idAS/dAl)T = 0 and {dAE/dAl)T = 0 

(S == entropy, E = internal energy, I = length of specimen, and T = absolute 
temperature) are valid only for ideal substances. In real matter the changes in 
free energy are due to changes both in entropy and in internal energy. 

It is a well-known fact that high-molecular compounds with thread-shaped 

^Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison^ 
Wisconrin, May 28-29, 1946. 
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molecules crystallize when they are stretched to high elongations. According 
to the ability of the macromolecules to fit into a crystal lattice, the ordered state 
can be more or less pronounced. Mark (8, 9) has pointed out that the free energy 
can have its absolute minimum either in the initial unstretched state or in the 
final arrangement of the system in the stretched state. The main factors in- 
fluencing the position of the minimum are the molecular attraction between the 
chains, the temperature, other external forces, and the above-mentioned ability 
of fitting geometrically into a lattice. The initial state can be assumed to consist 
of curled-up chains, and represents in the case of large intramolecular forces a 
stable state. The final arrangement is determined by the mutual attraction 
between adjacent chains caused by intermolecular forces. If these forces are 
small, we have a condition typical of rubber-like materials. The chains have 
a tendency to return to their original states. 

The stretching of such a material involves first of all a breaking down of the 
internal crystallization. The molecules are brought into a more probable posi- 
tion and, depending upon the strength of the intramolecular forces, the gain in 
entropy is small or large in comparison with the loss in potential energy. The 
relative values of entropy and internal energy depend upon the substance in 
question. Evidently one must always bear in mind that at the start of the 
stretching of a mhher specimen a certain part of the force exerted is used up in 
breaking down certain bonds (hydrogen bonds) between chain segments. 

The gain in entropy on stretching was first calculated by Kuhn (6, 7), Wall 
(14), and Guth and Mark (4). The calculations are based on a statistical study 
of the possible configurations of the chain molecules. The probability p(x,y,z) 
of the molecular chain having components of length a*, y, z, respectively, along 
each of the three coordinate axes is 

p(x,j/,2)drdj/cU = drdj/tk (1) 

where 


1 _ 2 f 2 7 1 + cos 61 
*“ 3 r - cos> 


( 2 ) 


Here U is the carbon-carbon bond distance, Z the number of links in the chain, 
and 180® — B the valence angle. Using the assumptions (c/. Kuhn (7)) that all 
molecules have the same chain length, that the extension of the length com- 
ponents of each molecule changes in the same ratio as the (components of length 
of the macroscopic rubber, and that the volume of the rubber remains unchanged. 
Wall obtains from formula 1 the following expression for the change in entropy: 


2 a 


(3) 


where iVo is the number of molecules, k is Boltzmann's constant, and a == 1 + 7, 
where 7 equals the fractional extension. Now the following thermodynamical 
relationship is valid in the case of reversible stretching 

K = (dAE/dAl)T - T{dAS/dAl)T 


(4) 
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It is the force k which keeps the rubber specimen in the stretched state. Ob- 
serving that 7 « M/U (k = original length) one obtains from equations 3 and 4 

K = {dAE/dAl)T + NkT(a - l/o*) (5) 

or, since Nk — Rp/M, 

K = (dAE/dM)r + - !/«») (S') 


The force k refers to the original cross section, N is the number of molecules per 
cm.*, f> is the density of rubber, and M is the molecular weight. The expression 
{dAE/dAl)T represents the part of the force exerted which causes changes in 
internal structure, i.e., deformation of bonds and valence angles. In order to 
get a complete description of the stress-strain curves it would be necessary to 
make certain assumptions about the nature and magnitude of the forces which 
cause these deformations. 

Flory and Rehner (2) have carried out a statistical treatment on a three- 
dimensional network model, and have succeeded entirely in avoiding the assump- 
tions of Kuhn and Wall regarding the manner in which the chain-length dis- 
tribution is transformed by macroscopic deformation of the rubber sample. The 
expression for AS is quite the same as equation 3, but in this case M in equation 
5' must be the molecular weight of the part of the macromolecule between two 
points of cross-linkage, i.e., an average molecular weight of an elastic unit. 
Using the cross-linked network model Flory and Rehner have also studied the 
swelling of rubber (3) and obtain, in the case of swelling equilibrium with a pure 
solvent, the following expression for the molecular wei^t: 


itfc = 


pVivi 




Kvl/2 + In (1 — V 2 ) + V 2 


( 6 ) 


where p is the density of rubber, Vi the molar volume of the solvent, V 2 the volume 
fraction of polymer in the swollen gel, and K a quantity which depends upon 
the heat of mixing. Thus it is possible to obtain values of M in two different 
ways, according as the process is stretching or swelling. 

Huggins (5) has recently developed a theory of rubber elasticity based on hypo- 
thetical model substances consisting of a large number of like systems, each 
being in equilibrium between two states with different arrangements of the 
atoms. He obtains rather complicated expressions for the stress-strain de- 
pendence. The discussions in this paper have hitherto been based upon rela- 
tion 5' only. But at higher elongations especially, Huggins’ treatment seems 
to be preferable. 

As to the influence of molecular weight, i.e., the length of the macromolecules, 
on the elastic properties, Mark (9) points out that the material must have a 
certain degree of polymerisation and that this minimum degree depends upon 
the substance. Thus, for polyhydrocarbons the tenacity below a polymerization 
degree of 80 is negligible. Above 80 it increases roughly proportionally to the 
chain length, and at about 250 the curves begin to flatten out. First at poly- 
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merization degrees of about 700 is the tenacity no longer dependent upon the 
chain length. The shape of the distribution curve also influences the mechanical 
properties. Small amounts of low-molecular-weight materials (polymerization 
degree below 150) have an especiaDy detrimental effect, and it is therefore neces- 
sary to have a comparatively low degree of polydispersity. 

Another important question is the branching and cross-linking of the chains. 
It has not been possible to make any clear-cut decision on this problem, but a 
low degree of branching probably has very little effect on mechanical properties. 
Highly branched chains and cross-linked molecules, on the other hand, give a 
very hard and stiff material. The very few measurements in this field do not tell 
us much about the real network structure and how molecules with different 
chain lengths build up the network. It is therefore of interest to obtain experi- 



Fig. 1. Dynamometer for elasticity measurements (Polanyi) 

mental data on a range of synthetic materials with different molecular weights 
and to follow the change in elasticity from the unvulcanized to the vulcanized 
state. 

In order to obtain stress-strain curves for the rubber samples a Polanyi dy- 
namometer (12) was constructed. Meyer and Ferri (11) have used a similar 
apparatus. The main features of the dynamometer are seen in figure 1. Two 
arms A and B (with a framework) are movable on a steel rod D. During the 
measurements A is fixed and B moved downwards or upwards by means of a 
screw F and a handle C, causing the rubber specimen l>etween the clamps Gi 
and G 2 to stretch or unstretch. On A a steel spring rests on two steel knife 
edges. At each end the spring carries a small mirror, and as the spring bends 
these mirrors incline towards each other. The bending of the spring is de- 
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pendent upon the tension set up in the specimen, and by observing an illuminated 
scale at a distance of about 2 m. from the apparatus through a telescope it is 
possible to follow the displacement of the scale image. By calibrating the 
scale in force units, one can thus obtain the total force exerted on the spring. 
The initial and actual lengths of the specimen can be read off on a scale L (a 
cathetometer has recently been constructed for the length measurements and 
this is an obvious improvement). The stretching occurs in an air thermostat 
(H), and the air is heated by means of a coil (I) immersed in a water thermostat. 
A positive displacement pump effects the circulation. The temperature in H is 
measured by means of a thermocouple and a galvanometer (K). During the 
measurements the specimen can be observed through glass windows in the 
thermostats. 

As shown by Meyer (10), with this apparatus it is possible to calculate the 
quantities AB and AS from the stress-temperature curves. Such measurements 
have not yet been made. Only in a few cases has the relation between stress 
and temperature been investigated. 

The following rubber samples were used: Sample I: unvulcanized polychloro- 
prene from homogeneous polymerization; molecular weight from sedimentation 
and diffusion in chloroform about 130,000. Sample II: unvulcanized poly- 
chloroprene (neoprene E); molecular weight from sedimentation and diffusion 
in chloroform about 204,000. Sample III: unvulcanized polychloroprene from 
emulsion polymerization; as the sample is soluble in chloroform only up to 32 
per cent the molecular weight has not been determined; the sample contains 2 per 
cent sulfur. Sample IV: vulcanized rubber; this sample was only used to com- 
pare the unvulcanized and vulcanized states. The molecular weights for I and 
II were taken from an investigation of a large number of different polychloro- 
prenes carried out by I. Svedberg and the author (not yet published). 

From samples I and II rubber specimens were prepared according to Treloar 
(13), except that the samples were dissolved in chloroform. The thickness of 
the films was about 0.5 mm. Samples III and IV were in the form of thin sheets. 
In measuring the stress it was necessary to let such a long time elapse that the 
relaxation process had time to end completely. After 15-20 min. the stress was 
constant within a few tenths of a per cent. 

As samples I-III are un vulcanized it is not to be expected that the stretching 
procedure is reversible in a thermodynamic sense. The hysteresis losses are 
very large too, as is seen from table 1 containing the values for samples II (differ- 
ent cycles) and III (different temperatures). The shapes of the curves for 
sample II and sample III (29.2®C.) are shown in figure 2. The similarity be- 
tween the curves for sample II and those obtained by Bostroem (1) for raw rubber 
(smooth sheets) is obvious, and it can therefore be assumed that even in the 
case of polychloroprene the large hysteresis loss for the first cycle is due to a 
structure which is broken down when the rubber is first extended. The curve 
for sample III is not so steep at low elongations and is in this respect more similar 
to that of vulcanized rubber. From this and the smaller values for the hysteresis 
losses the conclusion can be drawn that the addition of sulfur to the polymeriza- 
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tion mixture causes a slight vulcanization or, in other words, a more network-like 
structure. As can be expected, the hysteresis losses decrease with increasing 
temperature. 



Fig. 2. Stress-strain curves and hysteresis cycles for samples II and III. k is the force 
in grams per millimeter. 


TABLE 1 


Hysteresis losses for polychloroprenes 


SAMPLE 

• TEMPERATURE 

RELATIVE 

ELONGATION 

j HYSTERESIS 

LOSSES 


i 

per tent 

per cent 

f first cycle 

1 20.0 

2.07 

75.5 

II s second cycle ... 

! 20.0 

2.07 

37.4 

[third cycle 

I 20.0 

2.07 

34.5 

Ill, first cycle 

1 

29.2 

4.37 I 

35.9 


31.2 

4,89 1 

40.5 


34.5 

4.54 i 

29.3 


37.4 

4.57 I 

26.7 


39.8 

4.51 1 

20.3 


The stress-strain curves obtained for samples I-H" are shown in figures 2 
and 3. The stress is referred to the original cross section of the specimen. Es- 
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pecially for unvulcanieed rubber is it difficult to reproduce the curves. If the 
measurements axe carried out on specimens of different sizes, the stress ehangea 
within 10 per cent. For vulcanized rubber the reproducibility is fairly good. 
Starting from these curves formula 5' has been used to get values of M. The 
expression (dAE/dAl)r has been assumed to be a constant and also calculated 
under this assumption. Evidently this is only a very crude approximation, 
especially for the first and last parts of the curves, as is seen from figure 4, where 
the stress has been plotted versus the expression a — 1/a® for samples I and IV 
and the straight lines correspond to formula 5'. It must be emphasized that on 
the wkole it is incorrect to use this formula, if the constants are to express changes 



Fia. 3. Stress-strain curves for samples I and IV 

i 

n thermodynamic quantities for a reversible process. Yet it is suitable to use 
such an equation, which is based on certain assumptions about internal netw'ork 
structure, to characterize the elastic nature of the material, especially as it de- 
scribes the behavior of vulcanized rubber fairly well up to rather high elongations 
(<^. figure 4). The values obtained are pven in table 2. 

The expression (dAE/dAl)r cannot — as just pointed out — be constant for 
the whole curve. As the curves for samples I and II are very steep at low elonga- 
tions, the modulus is veiy hi^. The values 11 X 10® dynes/cm.® and 10 X 10® 
d 3 mes/cm.®, respectively, are calculated and are, compared to sample III (0.7 X 
10® dynes/cm.*), of another magnitude. Thus it can be assumed that in certain 
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Pio. 4. The force » plotted against a — 1/a* for samples I and IV 


TABLE 2 

Values of (dAE/dM) r and M according to formula S’ 


SAMPLE 

TEMFEKATUEE 

(dA£/dA/)r 

i£ 


X. 



I 

25.0 

8520 

42,200 


25.0 

7860 

35,200 


25.0 

9520 

44,200 

j 


8630 

40,500 

II 

20.0 

8400 

21,000 

Ill 

29.2 

1430 

22,100 


31.2 

1470 

16,500 


34.5 

2000 

24,300 


37.4 

1690 

27,800 


39.8 

1810 

33,200 


43.0 

1930 

41,400 

IV 

25.0 

350 

8,500 


points of the material crystallization has occurred. This crystallization must 
be less pronounced the more the rubber is vulcanized; furthermore it probably 
depends on time. This follows from figure 2, where the curves corresponding to 
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the second and third time loading of the specimen do not exhibit any steep be- 
havior. The values of (dAE/dAl)T determined from equation 5' in the manner 
shown above can to some extent illustrate the degree of initial crystallization. 
From the values for sample III there seems to be some temperature dependence^ 
but this cannot be further discussed until more experiments have been carried 
out. It seems very unlikely that the degree of crystallization should increase 
with increasing temperature. 

The values of M in table 2 show an evident change from the imvulcanized 
to the more vulcanized state. It is interesting to see that samples I and II, 
which have almost the same values of (dAE/dAl)T, have such different values of 
M. If M is related to the part of the macromolecule between two points of 
cross-linkage, the number of those points are on an average per molecule for 
sample I equal to 3 and for sample II equal to 10. Sample II should consist of 
a more perfect network structure compared to sample I. As both samples are 



unvulcanized in the common sense, it is probable that sample II has a larger 
content of ^-polymer. For sample III the values of M increase with the tem- 
perature; this may be an indication that the forces in a point of cross-linkage in 
this case are very weak and cannot withstand the increased heat motion of the 
molecular segments. Hence the length of the molecule between adjacent points 
of cross-linkage increases. This increase seems to be more pronounced at higher 
temperatures, as is seen from figure 5. 

For the determination of M it is also possible to use equation 6. Investiga- 
tions in this direction are in progress. 

Naturally it is very difficult to draw conclusions valid for the substances in 
question. Firstly, the expressions upon which the conclusion are based only 
give an approximate description of the material in certain respects and do not 
account for such phenomena as plastic flow, etc. Secondly, the substances are 
not well defined as to the types of polymers. It seems, however, from the re- 
sults obtained in this investigation that certain comparisons can be made between 
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different substances and that further work will show the possibilities of getting 
better knowledge of the factors determining the transition from the unvulcanized 
to the vulcanized state. 


SUMMARY 

A brief survey of modem opinion as to the nature of the rubber-like state in 
certain high polymers is given. The behavior of unvulcanized and vulcanized 
rubber samples has been investigated with a Polanyi dynamometer. By means 
of Wall’s formula for entropy changes on stretching, certain constants char- 
acterizing the samples have been calculated. The use of these constants for 
comparison purpo.ses has been discussed. 

This investigation is a part of a fundamental research program on synthetic 
rubber carried out at the request of the Governmental Commission of Industry 
in Sweden and under the guidance of Professor The Svedberg. 

The author wishes to expiess his sincere thanks to Professor The Svedberg 
for his very kind interest and for the many facilities put at the author’s disposal. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The tendency of halogen-containing polymers to lose a part of their halogen 
through the catalytic action of light, heat, or chemical reagents has long been 
recognized. The changes in color and mechanical properties accompanying this 
degradation reaction were almost sufficient in the early days to militate against 
the use of such polymers. 

However, technological advances resulting from better control of the purity of 
raw materials, improved techniques of fabrication, and the employment of 
special light- and heat-stabilizing agents have so improved the situation that this 
problem is now mainly one of academic interest (28). And in proportion, as the 
practical aspects of the problem were solved, the academic side of the problem 
received more and more emphasis. 

In brief, the systematic degradation of halogenated polymers with special 
reagents has been used to furnish important clues about the structures of high 
polymers. This field of inquiry is best exemplified by the results of Marvel 
and coworkers (26, 27), who have studied the effects of zinc on polyvinyl chloride 
and vinyl chloride-vinyl acetate copolymers. This experimental work, in 
conjunction with the theoretical conclusions of Flory (12), Wall (45), and Simha 
(36), has established, among other things, that polyvinyl chloride possesses a 
head-to-tail structure. While this technique has not been too successful with 
copolymers (26), it does constitute an important tool for studying high polymers 
in general. 

Other efforts in the same direction include Staudinger and Feisst’s treatment 
of polyvinylidene chloride with phosphorus and hydrogen iodide in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to obtain a pure, long-chain, soluble, hydrocarbon residue which 
would offer some clue as to the structure of the original polymer (41). The 
relationship between formation of hydrogen chloride and electrical conductivity, 
as well as color in polyvinyl chloride, was reported by Fuoss (15), w^hile Lichten- 
berger and Naftali (24) described the results of systematic attacks on chlorinated 
rubber by pyridine. Numerous other references to the problem have appeared 
from time to time (33, 40). 

Ironically enough, this tendency to lose the halogen acids has even been used to 
advantage. Thus, Dinsmore (8) has shown how vinylidene chloride polymers 
can be vulcanized, presumably by virtue of the unsaturated system formed on 
loss of hydrogen chloride. Even prior to this, Ostromysslenskii (34) had prepared 
rublier-like products by the action of zinc on polyvinyl halides. 

1 Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946. 
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A more recent ingenious application of degradation has been made by Land 
and Rogers (22), who found that dehydration of oriented polyvinyl alcohol 
films caused a slight darkening and the onset of a strong positive dichroism, that 
is, an ability to polarize light. They postulated the existence of oriented polyene 
groups, ( — CH==aCH — )«, to account for this selective absorption of light in a 
given direction. 

The present report attempts to extend the theoiy of such effects b}'' deriving 
an explicit connection between loss of hydrogen chloride and formation of color 
in polyvinylidene chloride and its copolymers. The theory should be applicable 
to other halogen-containing polymers if suitable account is taken of their physical 
and chemical characteristics. Similarly, it should apply to poljrvrinyl alcohol 
which can lose water, and to polyvinyl acetate which can lose acetic acid. Our 
work is based on the suggestion by Marvel, Sample, and Roy (27) that color 
formation is the result of polyene stmctures of the type 

(— CH=CH— )n 
I 

where n is an integer, vhich develops on loss of hydrogen chloride. 


STATISTICAL TREATMENT OF LOSS OF HYDROGEN CHLORIDE 

Pol>"\Tnylidene chloride might be pictured to have a chain structure of the 
type: 


II 2 Clo 
C—C 

/ 


II2 CI2 
C—C 

/ \ / 

C—C C—C 

H2 C12 II2 C12 


II 


as indicated from x-ray diffraction studies by Frevel (13), whose principal 
conclusions have been given by Reinhardt (35). Because of the disposition 
of the hydrogen and chlorine atoms, hydrogen chloride ^\ill tend to be lost from a 
monomer unit, and not between two adjacent monomer units. Moreover, after 
one hydrogen chloride molecule has been removed from a monomer unit, the 
remaining chlorine atom is stabilized by the double bond (11), and there should 
be little tendency for the same monomer to lose a second molecule of hydrogen 
chloride. Thus a polyvinylidene chloride molecule which has lost hydrogen 
chloride through exposure to light, heat, or chemical reagents might have a 
local structure such as: 


H Cl H Cl 

/ \ / 

C—C 
Ha Cla 

m 


H Cl 
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If this hydrogen chloride is lost at random along the length of the chain, there 
will result structures of the type: 

(— CH=CC1— )„ 

IV 

where n may assume integral values. In fact, there should be a distribution of n 
values given by probability law^ and depending on the fraction, p, of all monomer 
units which have lost a molecule of hydrogen chloride. 

Briefly, assuming an infinitely long polymer chain with hydrogen chloride 
lost at random, the probability that a given unsaturated system is formed 
consisting of n double bonds in conjugation is: 

Pniv) = (1 - P®)P” (1) 

This equation follows at once from the theory of probability for successive 
events (3). n double bonds, each of probability p, must be formed in successive 
monomer units along the chain, while at each end of this conjugated system is a 
monomer which has not lost a hydrogen chloride molecule, and for which the 
probability is (1 — p). p is equivalent to the extent of the degradation reaction ; 
thus, if 40 per cent of the original monomers have lost hydrogen chloride, then 
the probability that any monomer selected at random in the polymer chain is 
unsaturated is 0.4. 

Incidentally, the assumption of a finite molecular weight, which would be 
around 20,000 for the polymers under consideration, will not greatly alter the 
results. The exact equation which accounts for chain length will be given later 
as equation 7a. 

Figure 1 summarizes some of the pertinent features of equation 1 by plotting 
the percentage of all double bonds which reside in structures of complexity n as a 
function of the extent of degradation. In the beginning most of the double 
bonds are isolated, and it is not until an extensive degree of degradation has 
occurred that complex double-bond systems occur with appreciable frequency. 

The probable nature of the double-bond arrangements having been described 
as a function of the known loss of hydrogen chloride, the next problem is to 
correlate these structures with color or light absorption. The connection 
between structure and color in organic compounds has been summarized in 
excellent reviews by Erode (4) and Lewis and Calvin (23). In particular, both 
authors treat in detail the extensive and pertinent series of measurements carried 
out by Hausser, Kuhn, and coworkers on a variety of polyene compounds, 
R( — C— C — )nR'. Of greatest interest are the diphenylpolyenes, which have 
been studied out to w = 7 (17). Lewis and Calvin have showm that for these 
compounds, the square of the wave length of the first absorption maximum 
increases linearly with n, while the intensity of absorption (as measured by the 
maximum extinction coefficient) is also a linear function of n. Still other 
examples of linear conjugated systems are well known; jS-carotene, for example, 
with its vivid yellow color, has eleven double bonds in conjugation. Sticher 
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and Piper (42) have polymerized phenylacetylene to obtain reddish colored 
polymers, luttle and Jacobs (44) have prepared polymers of phenoxyacetylene 
possessing a red color with an absorption maximum at 4200 A. They believe 
this product to be a polyene, since it developed a characteristic blue colorrin the 
presence of antimony trichloride. J 



Fig. 1. Distribution of double bonds among the various conjugated species, ( — CH®® 
CH — )„, for random loss of hydrogen chloride. 

TESTING THE THEORY 

Knowing the complexity of double-bond systems which might be expected 
in a degraded polymer, and knowing the general light-absorption characteristics 
of such polyenes, it should be possible to test the theor>N With this end in 
mind, the following simple experiment was carried out. A vinylidene chloride- 
12 per cent vinyl chloride copolymer was refluxed for 8 hr. in dioxane at atmos- 
pheric pressure in the presence of an excess of zinc powder. The zinc had first 
been treated with hydrochloric acid to remove impurities (27), and then washed 
with water and dioxane. The zinc exerted a catalytic action in I'emoving 
hydrogen chloride from the poljmier, and the boiling solution graduallj'^ acquired 
a yellow color. After 8 hr. the solution was filtered and diluted \vith an equal 
volume of water to precipitate the polymer. The dioxane-water mixture was 
colorless but slightly hazy. The polymer was washed with methanol and 
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acetone. The dried degraded polymer, which now had a brownish color, was 
redissolved in dioxane to give a 1 per cent solution. Incidentally, this degraded 
polymer was much more soluble than the original material. The Ug^t-absorption 
curve of this solution for a thickness of 9.5 mm. is plotted in figure 2. The 
absorption curve is extremely broad and relatively free from any fine details. 
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Fig. 2. The curve marked p = 0.1 was calculated for a 10 per cent random loss of hydro- 
gen chloride; the curve marked p » 0.05 assumes a 5 per cent non-random loss of hydrogen 
chloride, tr greater than unity implies a preferential building up of long conjugated systems. 

This is what might be expected if the absorption resulted not from a single color 
body but from the superimposed effects of many types of absorbers. The 
polymer showed chlorine analyses of 71.18 per cent and 69.58 per cent before and 
after degradation, a result which indicated that the zinc treatment had removed 
hydrogen chloride from approximately 10 per cent of the monomers. 

Several words of explanation might be in order at this point concerning the 
choice of experimental conditions. Marvel, Sample, and Roy (27) had shonm 
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that the effect of zinc on pol 3 rvinyl chloride is to remove chlorine atoms in pairs, 
with the consequent formation of cyclopropane rings along the polymer chain. 
Marvel stated that no color developed in the presence of zinc (25). However, 
on treatment of their polymer with caustic, a reddish brown polymer was formed 
(27). This action of zinc is what might be expected from the known x-ray 
structure of polyvinyl chloride (14). 

H H 

C C 

C C C 

Cl Cl Cl 

V 

With polyvinylidene chloride, as given by formula II, it is apparent that this 
same type of action is not very probable. Thus, the fact that zinc promotes 
removal of hydrogen chloride from polyvinylidene chloride is at least in agree- 
ment with FrevePs structure. 

The choice of a vinjiidene chloride copolymer was dictated by the following 
considerations: Melt Aiscosity studies by Mclntire (29) had indicated that 
polyvinylidene chloride and its copol 3 auers with small amounts of vinyl chloride 
behaved as linear polymers, w’hereas polyvinyl chloride seemed to be highly 
branched. The 12 per cent vinyl chloride copolymer used here was chosen then 
because it was believed to be a linear polymer and because it was soluble in 
dioxane at its boiling point. Pairs of vinyl chloride units along the copolymer 
chain should be relatively infrequent, and one would not expect much action 
of the type that occurs between zinc and polyvinyl chloride. It should be 
stated that measurements of bromine absorption on the degraded polymer 
indicated that roughly 1 per cent of hydrogen chloride had been lost. Infrared 
examination of the degraded iK)lymer did not furnish any conclusive results 
about the amount of unsaturation, although it did reveal considerable C==0. 

Assuming that p in equation 1 is 0.1, values of Pn were calculated. The 
concentration of polymer in the solution measured for light absorption w^as 
10 g. per liter, or approximately 10/90 base moles per liter. The concentration 
in moles per liter of a conjugated material of complexity n would therefore be 
10PV90. 

This value can then be substituted in the expression 

/ = /» 10— ^ (2) 

where c is the concentration in moles per liter, d is the cell thickness, and e is the 
molar extinction coefficient of the diphenylpolyenes as given by Hausser, Kuhn, 
and Smakula (17). The calculated optical density at any wave length is: 

Dx = lOgio h/I = f) O.lOtknPn (3) 

n-»l 

where the summation includes all polyenes which absorb at that wave l^igth. 
In this manner the theoretical curve for 10 per cent degradation as shown in 
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figure 2 (with o* = 1) was obtained. The general agreement with the observed 
absorption curve is not too good. In general, theory predicts too much absorp- 
tion at the shorter wave lengths, and not enough at the longer wave lengths. 

There are several principal difficulties with the theory thus far. In the first 
place, the diphenylpolyenes are likely not good models to use for light absorption. 
They have terminal phenyl groups which are lacking in the polymer. This 
would make the agreement ev^en poorer, although our degraded polymer had 
C=0 groups which might compensate to some extent for the lack of phenyl 



Fig. 3. Light-absorption curves on unsaturated compounds corresponding to the units 
formed in degraded vinyl chloride and vinylidene chloride polymers and copolymers. 

groups. Actually, Kuhn and Grundmann (21) have prepared polyenes of 
n = 4 and 6 with terminal methyl groups. Such materials absorb in approxi- 
mately the same spectral region but have smaller extinction coefficients than the 
corresponding diphenylpolyenes. Thus, the polyene chain itself is apparently 
much more important than the terminal group when n is large. 

An even more important difference is that our degraded polymer has chlorine 
groups spaced regularly along the polyene chains. It might be expected that 
these chlorine atoms would shift the absorption curve to longer wave lengths (6). 
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Figure 3, for example, compares the light-absorption characteristics of ethylene 
(39), vinyl chloride, ^ butadiene,^ and 2-chlorobutadiene.® Chlorine substitution 
causes both a shift toward longer wave length and a more intense absorption. 

Walsh (46), in commenting on the spectrum of vinyl chloride, points out that 
its ionization limit and electronic levels are at longer wave lengths than for 
ethylene, despite the high electronegativity of chlorine. His proposed explana- 
tion is based on the resonance occurring between the v electrons of the 
double bond and the non-bonding p/ir lone-pair electrons on the chlorine atoms. 
The spectra of the cis- and irans-dichloro-, dibromo-, and diiodoethylencs (18) 
show a progressive broadening toward longer wave lengths as the weight of the 
substituent atom increases, even though the position and height of the maxima 
are roughly the same. 4 

Moreover, the various polyene systems in a single polymer chain do not exist 
as separate molecules, and therefore will have some inductive effect on each other. 
Brode and Tryon have found that the absorption spectra of non-con jugated, 
unsaturated fatty acids vary Anth the number of double bonds present (5). 
Jeffrey (19) has noted from x-ray studies that the single bond midway between 
the two double bonds in geranylamine hydrochloride is con.siderably shorter 
than a normal single bond, and that it behaves as if partly conjugated with the 
other two double bonds in the molecule. Pertinent ultraAiolet-absorption 
studies have been made by Bateman and Koch (2). 

Another aspect of this problem is the influence of isomeric structure on the 
light absorption. Mulliken (32) has calculated, for example, that a polyene in 
its most elongated form (trans, irans, frans), will show gi'cater absorption than 
the same chain in a more ct^-like form. It is not known, of course, just what 
shape such partially degraded polymers of the type we are discussing here w ould 
assume, although there would likely be a mixture of isomers present. The 
coexistence of many values of n and the possibility of mixed isomers for each 
value of n probably account for the complete lack of detail in the absorption 
curves of degraded polymers. 

There is one other possibility, perhaps even more important than any thus 
far considered, — namely, that the loss of hydrogen chloride along the chain is 
not completely random. Drake suggested (9) that once a double bond forms 
anywhere along the chain, a structure of the allyl chloride type results; 


H I Cl H Cl H Cl 
-C— C— C=C4-C— C 
H i Cl ^ H Cl 


VI 


* The light-absorption data on vinyl chloride and butadiene were obtained from L. G. 
Reinhardt, Spectroscopy Division, The Dow Chemical Company. 

• The light-absorption curve on 2-chlorobutadiene was furnished through the courtesy 
of Dr. J. B, Nichols, Experimental Station, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
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The chlorine atom of allyl chloride is quite labile because of the inductive effect 
of the double bond. Conant, Kimer, and Hussey reported, for example, that 
in a reaction with sodium iodide, allyl chloride was seventy-nine times more 
reactive than w-propyl chloride (7). While the structure pictured above is 
complicated by extra chlorine atoms, it might be anticipated tiiat an adjacent 
double bond would form more quickly than would an isolated bond. The theory 
for such a non-random loss of hydrogen chloride follows: 



Fig. 4. Distribution of conjugated systems for 20 per cent loss of hydrogen chloride 
with increasing degrees of departure from random loss of hydrogen chloride (increasing 
values of v). 

If «r is the relative reactivity of an adjacent hydrogen chloride molecule, so 
that vp is the probability of forming a double bond in conjugation to an existing 
double bond, then the probability, P„(p,«r), of obtaining n double bonds in 
conjugation is: 


P„(p,<r) - [(1 - <rpy/a]{<rp) 


( 4 ) 
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Actually, this inductive eflfect is unidirectional but the net result is that a con- 
jugated system would tend to propagate itself at the expense of isolated double 
bonds. Figure 4 illustrates calculations based on equation 4, when p is 0.2 and c 
assumes various values. It is readily apparent that long conjugated systems 
can form quite readily. Figure 5 is a plot of the number-average value of n 
as a function of the extent of reaction, p, for several values of cr. This number 



Fia. 6. Number-average length of conjugated systems as a function of the fraction of 
available hydrogen chloride lost for several values of <r. 


average, n, is an expression of the complexity of the conjugated double-bond 
systems, and is given by 

a ~ l/hif (<rp) (5) 

Color calculations based on equation 4 for p = 0.05 and — 6 are shonn in 
figure 2. For this case we included in the calculations an assumed light-absorp- 
tion curve for diphenylpolyene corresponding to n = 8. A somewhat similar 
light-absorption curve would appear in figure 2 for p = 0.01, o* == 50. No 
special significance other than that of curve fitting can be attached to these 
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latter two results. One reason why the calculated absorption curves end 
abruptly at 5200 A. is the lack of absorption data on the diphenylpolyenes for n 
greater than 7. Kuhn (20) reports absorption maxima at 5300, 4930, and 
4620 A. for the n == 11 diphenylpolyene, but does not give an absorption curve. 
He also reports n = 15 with an absorption maximum at 5700 A., which might 
account for the observed absorption of figure 2 out to 6000 A. 

Positional isomerization of double bonds is another reaction which can increase 
the degree of conjugation. Isolated double bonds along the chain would con- 
ceivably migrate and either form a conjugated system or extend an existing one. 
Such reactions usually require catalytic conditions (38), but might proceed under 
ultraviolet light. This predilection for isomerization might cause the hydrogen 
chloride on a monomer adjacent to an existing double bond to be more readily 
removed. 

Any such isomerization tendency would increase the average length of the 
polyene 'systems. It would act in both directions along the chain, whereas the 
allyl chloride effect should be unidirectional. Asinger (1), incidentally, recom- 
mends the use of silver stearate for cleaving halogen acids from alkyl halides of 
high molecular weight without shifting of the double bond. 

In the case of exposure to light, it will be precisely those regions of the chain 
which have already developed unsaturation and conjugation that will absorb 
radiant energy most strongly and over a progressively widening spectral band. 
This localization of absorbed energy may then promote unsaturation in adjacent 
monomers, again promoting the formation of long conjugated systems. 

Thus, in concluding this section, one can say that probability theory coupled 
with the known absorption spectra of long conjugated polyene compounds 
can account for the general nature of color formation in degraded polyvinylidene 
chloride. Chemical and isomeric differences between the studied polyenes and 
the degraded polymers, inductive effects of one conjugated system upon another 
one along the same polymer chain, and the influence of unsaturation in promoting 
loss of hydrogen chloride from an adjacent monomer unit (allyl chloride effect) 
are all unknown factors. These three factors acting concurrently should serve 
to extend the calculated absorption further toward the red end of the spectrum, 
and hence into better agreement with observation. 

Incidentally, this method of calculating the color of degraded polymers gives an 
interesting interpretation of two important characteristics of vinylidene chloride 
and vinyl chloride polymers. The first question is: Why should these materials 
darken in sunlight since they do not contain chromophoric groups which would 
be expected to absorb radiant energy present in sunlight (wave lengths longer 
than 2900 A.)? A simple calculation, based on equation 1 and the known light 
absorption of polyenes, shows that if a chlorinated polymer loses only a few 
hundred parts per million of hydrogen chloride during manufacture and proc- 
essing, then the observed light absorption of freshly molded polymer, as reported 
by Matheson and Boyer (28), is readily explained. Such a loss of hydrogen 
cUoride is not unreasonable with commercial molding and extrusion temperatures 
in excess of 100®C. | 
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The second point is this: Matheson and Boyer (28) have suggested that esters 
of maleic and aconitic acid stabilize vinylidene chloride polymers by undergoing a 
Diels-^Alder condensation with conjugated double-bond systems formed in the 
degraded polymer. The solid polymer contains 1700/97 moles per liter of 
monomer units, and therefore the total number of pairs of double bonds would be 

(1700/97)(P2 + P3 + 2 P 4 + 2 P 5 + 3P6 ++) ( 6 ) 

where the P^s are probabilities given by equation 1 . For a polymer which has 
lost 10 per cent of hydrogen chloride, the above equation predicts a reciuirement 
of 0.15 mole or 3 weight per cent of tributyl aconitate. This is the correct order 
of magnitude for the amount of such stabilizer described in one patent (16). 
This does not prove the proposed mechanism and may merely be a coincidence. 
Actually, the unsaturated ester would have to react with only an occasional pair 
of conjugated double bonds to lessen the color markedly. 

COPOLYMERS OF HALOGEXATED WITH XOX-HALOGEXATED MONOMERS 

We Wish now to extend the results of the previous section to the case of co- 
polymers between halogenated and non-halogenated monomers. In general, 
the second monomer should be one that does not lose hydrogen chloride, acetic 
acid, water, hydrogen cyanide, or in any way develop unsaturation. Ideal 
comonomers for this purpose would be ethylene, isobutylene, styrene, the 
acrylates, and the methyl methacrylates. 

It is immediately evident on qualitative grounds that such neutral monomers 
interspersed at random along a polymer chain will have several important 
effects on the discoloration resulting from the loss of hydrogen chloride. In 
general, they w ill prevent the formation of certain long conjugated systems that 
might otherwise occur, they will limit the maximum size of long conjugated 
systems, and they will tend to inhibit inductive action between adjacent con- 
jugated systems. Thus, for a given loss of hydrogen chloride, such a copolymer 
should not develop as deep a red color as the pure halogenated polymer. The 
hydrogen chloride which is lost is channeled, so that short conjugated systems 
should form witli greater ease. Figure G shows light-absorption cur\'es on a 
series of unstabilized vinylidene chloride-ethyl aciyiate copolymers winch were 
exposed in the form of 0.007-in. films to a Fadeometer for 24 hr. The" beneficial 
action of the neutral comonomer is readily apparent. 

Figure 7 is a calculated plot of the average length of the iininterrupted vinyl- 
idene chloride chains as a function of the mole fraction of vinylidene chloride 
in the copolymer. Identical results hold for all other copolynuu* systems w hieh 
are ideal. The ethyl acrylate copolymer was cliosen for study because it is 
believed to be ideal, that is, the copolymer formed has approximately the same 
composition as the monomer mixtuix?, and is indepimdent of the per <*ent yield. 
As figure 7 indicates, a fairly large proportion of the neutral comonomer is 
necessary to reduce the average length of the vinylidene chloride chains to a 
safe level as regards the possibility of developing long unconjugated systems. 
Moreover, these are number-average values, and while there will be many 
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shorter chains, there will also be an appreciable number of chains up to five times 
the average length. Figure 7 was calculated by using an expression pven by 
Stockmayer (43). If the copolymer is not ideal, and, for example, vihylidene 
chloride monomer enters the copolymer more rapidly than the acrylate does, the 



Fig. 6. Beneficial effect of increasing amounts of neutral comonomer (ethyl acrylate) 
on the light stability of vinylidene chloride-ethyl acrylate copolymers. These films did 
not contain a light stabilizer. 


average length of vinylidene chloride chains will be even longer, as shown by the 
upper curves of figure 7. 

In general, as the proportion of aciylate in the copolymer increases, there will 
exist long runs of aciylate chains which do not contribute their maximum 
pos»ble amount to the desired stabilizing action except by acting as a diluent. 
A desired copolymer would be one containing exactly one or two acrylates 
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between every three to four vinylidene chloride units along the chain. The 
precise effect of the neutral monomer on double-bond formation willjbe apparent* 
from quantitative calculations to be given later. 



Fig. 7. Effect of monomer composition on the average length of the vinylidene chloride 
sequences, a measures the preferential tendency of a vinylidene chloride monomer to add 
onto a copolymer chain which has an active vinylidene chloride group at the growing end 
of the chain. 

In att.empting to develop a statistical theory^ for the loss of liydrogc'ii chloride 
from such copolymers, we have made the following simplifying assumptions, 
some of which are admittedly artificial: 

* The author is indebted to II. Simha for the derivation of equations 7-12, as well as 
equations 15-18. 
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(1) The copolymer is ideal in that the two monomers enter the chain at 
random. 

(2) All copolymer chains have the same length or degree of polymerization, L. 

(3) Hydrogen chloride is lost at random. 

(4) Only one hydrogen chloride molecule can be removed from each vinylidene 
chloride monomer. 

If X is the mole fraction of vinylidene chloride units in the copolymer, the 
acrylates will divide these chlorides up into runs of length t, Simha (37) has 
shown that 

N(t) = NO - x)x^[2 + (L - t - 1)(1 - x)] (7a) 

for ^ ^ L — 1, and 

N(L) = Nx^ (7b) 

for t — L, where Nit) is the number of runs of consecutive vinylidene chlorides of 
length t, L is the degree of polymerization of the copolymer chain, and N is the 
total number of such chains. From now on the acrylates can be ignored, and 
attention focused only on polywinylidene chloride chains possessing a distribution 
of chain lengths as defined by equations 7a and 7b. 

From these vinylidene chloride polymers a fraction, p, of the hydrogen chloride 
is removed by some physical means, p is defined as the ratio of the total number 
of hydrogen chloride molecules removed (or the total number of unsaturated 
monomers formed) to the total number of vinylidene chloride monomers present. 
This action is equivalent to forming a new copolymer, so to speak, between 
vinylidene chloride and its unsaturated product, — CH===CC1 — . What is 
now required is the number, M„(/, p), of runs of conjugated chains of length, n, 
as a function of t and p. By analogy with equations 7a and 7b, 

Mnit, p) = N{1){\ - p)p"[2 + (/ - n - 1)(1 - p)l (8a) 

forn ^ i — 1 and 

MtH, p) = NiDv^ (8b) 

for n — L 

However, runs of conjugated double bonds of length n can exist in vinylidene 
chloride chains of lengths ^i, so that, following Montroll (30), the total 

number, il/n(p), of conjugated systems of length n as a function of the degree of 


unsaturation, p, is given by 

Mn(p) * X Mn(t, p) (9) 

<«-n 

= i\r(n)p" (10a) 

L— 1 

+ 2 Mnit, p) (10b) 

<-n+l 

+ JVX‘p"(l - p)[2 + (L - n - 1)(1 - p)] (10c) 
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Expression 10a refers to a run of n double bonds for ^ = n; expression 10c refers 
to a run of n double bonds in pure pol 3 rvinylidene chloride; and expression 10b 
covers all intermediate cases. N(n)p^ in equation 10a is, from equation 7a: 

N{n)p^ = N{1 — x)x^p^^ + (L — n — 1)(1 — a;)] (11) 

Equation 10b is obtained by substituting equation 7a in equation 8a, whence 

E Mnd, P) = N(l - x)(l - p)p" E ^'[2 + (L - < - 1)(1 - r.)] 

i«an4-l 

.[2+ {t-n- 1)(1 ~ p)] ( 12 ) 

The quantity within the summation sign can be expanded and then summed 
according to methods given by Montroll and Simha (31). However, the final 
expression appeared at first to be extremely awkward for purposes of calculation, 
and (piite sensitive to small arithmetical errors. Fortunately, these calculations 
could be carried out rather conveniently with punched-card computing machines 
(lOj, and this has been done,® using standard IBM (International Business 
Machine) equipment. L, the degree of polymerization, was taken as 100, 
corresponding to a molecular weight of approximately 10,000. The actual 
molecular weight for copolymers of vinylidene chloride and ethyl acrylate is 
probably several times this value. However, w ith L greater than 100 the w^ork 
on the machines would have multiplied many fold, and the final answers would 
not have been greatly different. (Calculations were completed for the following 
conditions: 

X = 0.98, 0.95, 0.90, 0.85, 0.75, 0.G5 
p = 0.05, 0.15, 0.30, 0.45, 0.00 
n — ly 3, 5, 7, 9 

The IBM machines also handled the calculations for equation 11. The three 
terms w hich were finally added up to give the total number of conjugated systems 
of length n are, of course, equations 10c, 11, and 12. Thus, calling Mn(p) the 
total number of conjugated systems of length n w hen the extent of degradation is 
p, we have 

Mnip) = equation 10c + equation 11 + equation 12 (13) 

The logarithm of Mn{p) plotted against n for n equal to 1,3, 5, 7, and 9 gave 
straight lines. Thence, values of Mn{p) for n equal to 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, and 12 
could be obtained very readily. The complete set of values of Mn(p) is listed 
in table 1. 

Figure 8 is a plot showing the individual contributions of the three terms in 
equation 13 to Mn(p) for the particular case w^here p = 0.30 and w = 1 . Similar 
results w^ould hold for other values of p and n. The extension of this curve to 
values of x smaller than 0.65 w as obtained by the use of equations 15 and 16, 

KThe writer is indebted to John Alilliman and D. B. Ovait, who interpreted this problem 
for use on the IBM machines and then carried out the calculations. 
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Values of Mn(p)/N for various extents of chlorine loss, p, and various mole fractions of vinylidene chloride, 
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given in the appendix. The over-all behavior shown in figure 8 is what would 
be expected according to the distribution of chain lengths in a copol 3 aner, as 
defined by figure 7. 

Figure 9 shows how the distribution of conjugated systems p.hflnges for three 
different copolymers (x = 1.0, 0.85, and 0.65) for p = 0.60. It is very evident 



.80 .40 .60 .80 1.00 


Fig. 8. Top curve is total number of isolated double bonds (n = 1) for 30 per cent loss 
of hydrogen chloride as a function of copolymer composition. The < L curve gives the 
number of double bonds occurring in pure polyvinylidene chloride; 1 *■ n is the number of 
double bonds which occur in single vinylidene chloride monomers isolated between comono- 
mer units. The remaining curve gives the number of double bunds occurring in all other 
sequences of vinylidene chloride units. 

that increasing amounts of the neutral comonomer shift the distribution in favor 
of shorter conjugated systems, and hence at the expense of those long conjugated 
systems which cause a more intense visible color. Qualitatively, the theory is in 
accord with experimental results of the type shown in figure 6. 

It does not appear worthwhile to attempt any calculations of the actual color, 
or light transmission, of degraded copolymers in view of the moderate success 
obtained on pure polymers. Most of the factors, such as the allyl chloride 
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effect, influence of chlorine atoms on light absorption, isomerization, and induc- 
tive effects, would be operating in copolymers, although to a lesser extent. It 
being assumed that visible coloration arises from values of n greater than 3, 
figure 10 shows the per cent of all double bonds which would occur in conjugated 
structures of n greater than 3 for different amounts of degradation and different 
amounts of neutral monomer. Figure 11 is a similar plot for n greater than 5. 



Fig. 9. Distribution of conjugated systems for 60 per cent loss of hydrogen chloride at 
three different mole fractions, x, of vinylidene chloride. Random loss of hydrogen chloride. 

The per cent values given on the ordinates of figure 10 were obtained from the 
values in table 1 by performing the operation: 

Per cent = T nMniv) / 2 100 (14) 

L n-4 / n~l J 

Figure 12 gives the percentage of all double bonds wliich are found in conjugated 
structures longer than a given value of n for values of n from 3 to 10. p was 
taken as 0.60. The increasing slope of these lines as n is made greater emphasizes 
in still another way the pronounced role of a neutral comonomer in reducing the 
number of long conjugated systems. 
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One might summarize these results by pointing out that there are tliree 
different ways in which a neutral comonomer will benefit the lif^t and heat 
stability of a copolymer. 

(i) With increasing amounts of neutral monomer present, the number of 
active (vinylidene chloride) monomers per chain decreases, and is given by Lx. 
Therefore, when several copolymers with different values of x are subjected to 



Fio. 10. Per cent of all double bonds found in conjugated structures longer than n •• 
3, for hydrogen chloride losses ranging from 6 to 60 per cent. The smaller the ordinates, 
the smaller would be the visible discoloration of the copolymer. Random loss of hydrogen 
chloride. 

the same light or heat source, or to the same concentration of reagent, there will 
be fewer double bonds formed because of the law of mass action. In other 
words, p will decrease as x decreases, the exact relationship depending on the 
order of the reaction. 

(2) Even when the reaction conditions for several copolymers are varied until 
p is the same in each case, the total number of double bonds will be smaller file 
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smaller the value of x. This total number of double bonds, given by equation 17, 
is Lpx per copolymer chain. 

(5) Finally, for the same extent of degradation, p, the number of long con- 
jugated systems is greatly reduced, as shown by table 1 and figures 9 to 12. 
However, when the extent of degradation is increased so as to give the same 
value of Lpx for two copolymers, then the conjugated systems formed in each 
copolymer are identical. Thus, pure polywinylidene chloride degraded 10 per 
cent (px =»= 0.10), should possess the same conjugated groups as a 10 percent 



Fig. 11. Per cent of all double bonds found in conjugated systems longer than n * 5. 
The hydrogen chloride loss (from 15 to 60 per cent) is assumed to occur at random. 

vinylidene chloride-OO per cent ethyl acrylate copolymer which has been fully 
degraded (px = 0.10). In the former case, even though space is available, long 
conjugated systems do not form frequently because of the small probability 
for their occurrence. In the latter case, the probability of a large number of 
double bonds in conjugation is high, but there is no place for them to form. 
Hence, their net frequency is again small. As equation 16 will emphasize, the 
only factor governing the nature of a conjugated system is the product (px). 
Even when the conjugated systems are identical in theory, they need not be so 
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in practice; and the color of the two copolymers would almost certainly be 
different. For small values of x (say less than 0.10), it will not be possible to 
realize large values of px even when the copolymer is fully degraded. 

Table 2 presents some numerical examples chosen to illustrate the three 
principles outlined above. Results are listed on the number of active monomers, 
the number of degraded monomers, and the number of conjugated systems of 



Fig. 12. Per cent of all double bonds found in structures longer than the indicated value 
of n for 60 per cent hydrogen chloride lost at random. Increasing values of n correspond to 
light absorption moving toward the red end of the spectrum. 

various lengths, n, for x — 1.0, 0.90, and 0.45, with p — 0.30 and 0.45. All 
quantities are given for a single copolymer chain. Comparison of columns (a), 
(b), and (c) with one another and comparison of columns (d), (e), and (f), as a 
second group, shows the marked decrease in the longer conjugated systems as x 
decreases. However, comparison of column (b), for which Lpx — 27, with 
column (f), for which Lpx = 29.25, shows approximately the same number of 
conjugated systems, even though x has decreased from 0.90 to 0.65, 

Thus far, nothing has been said about the theory of non-random loss of 
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hydrogen chloride in copolymers. By analogy, one might guess that a very good 
first approximation could be obtained by using in the copolymer equations a 
modified value, p', for the degradation, where p' = <rp. p is the actual degrada- 
tion and <r is again a measure of the tendency for conjugated chains to propagate 
themselves. The values of Mn{p) thus obtained should be divided by <r to yield 
the desired answer. 


TABLE 2 

Effect of a neutral comonomer in reducing the total number of double bonds and the number of 
long conjugation systems in a copolymer 


Mole fraction vinylidene chloride . 

1.00 

0.90 

0.65 

Number of active monomers, Lx, per 
chain ... 

100 

90 

65 

Number of degraded monomers, Lpx, per 
chain : 
p « 0.30 

30 

27 

19.5 

p * 0.45 

45 

40.5 

29.25 

Number of conjugated systems, M„(p)/X, 
per chain: 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

p « 0.30, n ■« 1 . 

00 

14.47 

12.70 

3 i 

1.31 

1.03 ! 

0.472 

5 1 

0.115 

0.00737 1 

0.0175 

7 1 

0.0102 

0.00529 1 

0.000620 

9 . 

0.000895 

0.000374 

0.00(K)250 


(d) 

(e) 

i fO 

p 0.45, *» 1 

13.83 

14.51 

14.80 

3 

2.76 

2.33 

1.236 

5 

0.545 

0.374 

0.103 

7 . 

0.108 

0.0602 

! 0.00863 

9 

0.0214 

0.00965 

0.000716 


^"arious side reactions, such as chain scission, cross-linking, and oxidation, 
have been ignored, except to point out the presence of some C"=0 groups in one 
experimental sample. While these factors are important commercially where 
one is dealing with a molded sample, they can be reduced in importance in a 
laboratory study by working at sufficient dilution with inert atmospheres. 

SUMMARY 

Starting with the assumption of Marv^el, Sample, and Roy that discoloration 
in degraded polyvinyl halides arises from polyene stioictures of the type ( — 

CH — )«, a statistical calculation has been made of the expected distribution 
of n values, both for random and for non-mndom loss of hydrogen chloride. 
Next, using the known light-absorption characteristics of polyene compounds, 
the expected color or light transmission curve of a degraded polymer is computed. 
Comparison of theory with an experiment on vinylidene chloride^vinyl chloride 
copolymer indicated fair agreement. 
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Next, the theoiy was extended to cover copolymers between a reactive mono- 
mer (vinylidene chloride) and a stable monomer (ethyl acrylate), where the 
presence of a neutral group in the copolymer chain greatly reduced the number 
of long conjugated systems. No color calculations were attempted with copoly- 
mers, although a number of quantities related to color were presented in 
graphical form. The important parameter for copolymers is px, the product of 
fraction of hydrogen chloride removed and mole fraction of chlorine-containing 
monomer. All degraded copolymers for which px is the same should have the 
same distribution of conjugated systems, although not necessarily the same color. 

It will be realized that the results presented here on chlorine-containing 
polymers and copolymers are applicable to polywinyl acetate, polyvinyl alcohol, 
and other polymers which can lose molecules to form double bonds along the 
chain. 

This material was first presented in part before a Colloquium at the Depart- 
ment of Physics, Case School of Applied Science, in the Spring of 1942, and in 
part before the Midland Section of the American Chemical Society on April 1, 
1948. 

I should like to express appreciation first to Professor H. Mark, who called our 
attention to the Marvel, Sample, and Roy theory of discoloration in polyvinyl 
halides, and second, to Dr. R. Simha for his help on the mathematical equations 
used in the copol 3 aner section, as well as for a critical reading of the manuscript. 
I am also indebted to Dr. L. K. Frevel, Dr. L. A. Matheson, and Mr, R. C. 
Reinhardt for stimulating discussions concerning this material. 
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APPENDIX 

After the machine calculations on copolymers were completed, Sunha^ derived 
several pertinent equations which would serve to simplify any further calcula- 
tions. The summation in equation 12 can be written as : 

Z M»«,p) = .V(l - p)p"{j:"+‘ 12(L - ») - x(l -f p)(L - n - 2)] 

(rnmn-rl 


- - n -h 1) - P(L - n - 1)1} (15) 
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The complete expression for which is the sum of equations 10c, 11, and 

12, is given by 

M„(p) = iV(l — pa;)(pa:)"[2 + (L — n — 1)(1 — -px)] (16a) 

forn = L — 1 and by 

M„ip) = Nipx)^- (16b) 

for n — L. The similarity in form between this equation and equation 7, which 
holds for the degradation of pure polymer, is rather surprising. Moreover, one 
can see at once from equation 16 why a plot of log Mn(p) should be linear vith 
respect to n. 

Next, two expressions connected mth the total number of double bonds are 
useful : 

Z nM,(p) = NLpx (17) 

n—1 

This is, so to speak, the normalization equation which accounts for all of the 
double bonds regardless of the complexity of the stnictures in which they reside. 
The total number of double bonds up to a certain length, n = fc, of the con- 
jugated chains is: 

2 nM«(p) = N{Lpx - (px)*‘^‘(L + k{L - 1 - A)(l - px)]l (18) 

These results can be extended one step further to yield two useful equations. 
The ratio of equation 18 to equation 17, called /, is the fraction of all double 
bonds contained in structures up to size n — k, 

/ = 1 ~ {vxV[L + *(L - 1 ~ *)(! - vx)]/L (19) 

The fraction, F, of all double bonds contained in structures for n greater than k 
is, of course, given by 

F(n > *) - 1 - f{n < k) (20) 

It is evident from equations 19 and 20 why the semilogarithmic plots of figures 10 
and 11 should be very nearly linear. 
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The suggestion that the amylose molecule has a helical structure is certainly 
one of the most interesting that has been put forth in connection \\'ith the study 
of starch. Enzymatic studies have led many investigators to the conclusion 
that the starch molecule is constructed in a manner that would permit a unit of 
six glucose molecules to be split out during degradation in order to explain the 
preponderance of hexasaccharides that are found after the limited treatment of 
starch with a-amylase from malt (20). The fornuition of cyclohexaamylose 
and cycloheptaamylose by the enzyme of bacillus macerans lends credence to the 
idea that the starch chain is helical, with six or seven glucose units per turn (10). 
In 1939, Freudenl>erg and co workers (11) constructed a model of a linear starch 
molecule from Stuart atomic models and concluded that the helical structure 
was extremely plausible. Six glucose residues could be fitted into one turn 
without strain and produ(‘ed a helix with a diameter of 13 A. and a length of 
7.5-8 A. per turn. Caesar and Cushing (7), using Fisher-Hii*schf elder models, 
confirmed these general conclusions and pointed out that the model was flexible. 
The recent studies of Rundle and French (22) and the x-ray diffraction of the 
amylose-iodine complex show that a helix of a diameter of 12.97 A. and of a 
length of 7.91 A. per turn is the best representation of the molecule. 

The x-ray evidence of Rundle and French establislies the model quite definitely 
for the amylose-iodine complex in the solid state. The model cannot, however, 
be assumed to represent the molecule in solution without further evidence. The 
problem of determining the shapt^ of a molecule in solution is a difficult one both 
in theor}'' and in practice. One is limited from the outset by the fact that theories 
have been developed only for regular shapes like the sphere and ellipsoids of 
revolution. It is necessary therefore to assume that the molecule in question 
conforms to one of these sha|)es. A helix, of course, is more closely approximated 
b}^ a cylinder than l)y a prolate spheroid, but the method suggested by Burgers 
(6) for converting an ellipsoid to a hydrod^mamically equivalent cylinder has 
shown on closer examination to be impossible when a simple factor is used, as 
suggested. 

The ratio of the dimensions of the ellipsoid of revolution equivalent to the 
molecular shape can be obtained from viscosity data, using the equation of 
Simha (26), and from ultracentrifugal data, using the equation of Perrin (21). 
In addition, one obtains the molecular weight from the ultracentrifugal data, 

^ Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946. 
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which enables one to calculate the characteristic dimensions of the model and 
not only the ratio of dimensions, 

Amylose obtained directly from starch is somewhat heterogeneous with respect 
to molecular weight. By combining the essential features of Meyer’s extraction 
(13, 14, 15, 16, 18) and Schoch’s (23) butanol precipitation methods, Kerr (12) 
has succeeded in producing a so-called ‘‘crystalline amylose/’ By carrying out 
repeated crystallizations from water saturated with butanol, amyloses which 
are practically homogeneous can be obtained. Three crystalline amyloses 
prepared from tapioca, com, and potato starches were prepared by this method 
and used in the present study. The extent of fractionation in the process is so 
extensive, however, that the amyloses can no longer be considered as typical of 
the parent starches but must be regarded only as particular specimens useful 
for a physical-chemical study. Because the amyloses have a limit/cd solubility 
in water, they were converted to triacetates and studied in methyl acetate and 
tetrachloroethane . 


TABLE 1 

Analytical data on amylose and amylose acetates 


SOUmCE OF AMYLOSE 

CODE ( 3 ) 

lODIHE 

ABSOBBED 

AMYLASE 

COKVEBSION 

AtETYL CONH ST OF AMV- 
L08F TBIACETATE 



per cent 

per cent 

per rent 

Tapioca 

KA5 

18.6 

88-90 

43.9 

Corn 

KA3 

18.9 

93-95 

44.0 

Potato 1 

KA4 

19.1 

97 

44.0 

44.8 (theory) 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparation and analyses of samples 

The amyloses Avere tested for purity by the potentiometric iodine titration 
method of Bates, French, and Bundle (1). The results in table 1 indicate a 
purity of 97-100 per cent. The titration curv^e for the amylose from com starch 
indicated some heterogeneity of that sample. The conversion of the amyloses to 
maltose with the enzyme /9-amylase was not complete (table 1) but compared 
favorably with other samples. Apparently, the difficulty of complete conversion 
is due to retrogradation, as was pointed out by Kerr and Steverson (12). 

The three amyloses Avere acetylated according to the procedure of Mullen and 
Pacsu (19). This method can be carried out Avithout degradation of the starch 
and produces acetates in better thaii 90 per cent yield. The per cent of acetyl 
was determined by the method of the same authors (19) and is also given in 
table 1. 

SedimentcUion and diffusion method 

The sedimentation-velocity measurements w^ere made on solutions of the 
amylose acetates in methyl acetate at various concentrations to permit extra- 
polation to zero concentration. The instrument used AA^as the air-driven ultra- 
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centrifuge described by Beckmann and Landis (2). The Lamm (28) scale method 
was used to follow the sedimenting boundary, and the data were evaluated in 
the usual manner by plotting the scale-line displacement, 7,, against the distance 
from the center of rotation, x, as shown in figure 1, a typical graph of results. 
The sedimentation constants were calculated by plotting the logarithm of 



DISTANCE FROM AXIS OF ROTATION (CM. x 1.7:^ 


Fio. 1. Sedimentation curves for KA4 in methyl acetate (0.70 per cent) 

the position of the maximum, Xm, of each curve, i.e., the sedimenting boundary, 
against time, determining the slope and using the equation: 

d log X* _ s 
“d< ^ 

where w is the angular velocity of the rotor in radians per second. This method 
enables a calculation of a to \rithin 5 per cent. The summarj' of the data is 
given in table 2. 

The value of the sedimentation constant at zero concentration was determined 
by plotting s against the concentration c and extrapolating (figure 2). The 
error in this procedure may amount to 20 per cent and in this particular case did 
not warrant plotting the reciprocal of s against c, the more desirable method 
' from a theoretical point of view (3, 5). In fact, this would have given too much 
weight to the least precise point at the lowest concentration. 

The diffusion measurements were carried out in a Tiselius electrophoresis 
cell by Mr. Jerome L. Rosenberg, and the results are described in a paper by 
Beckmann and Rosenberg (3) under the code symbols given in table 1. The 
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TABLE 2 


AmyloBe acetates in methyl acetate 


AMYLOSE ACETATE 

CONCENTRATION 

(R.P.S.) 

(S) * 

(S) 


grams/ 100 ce. 




Tapioca 

0.70 

1080 

8.6 

9.1 


0.35 

1020 

9.6 

10.1 

1 

0.00 


10.7 

11. 2t 

Corn 

0.80 

1020 

6.5 

6.8 


0.70 

1080 

6.7 

7.1 


0.35 

1020 

8.4 

8.9 


0.00 


9.9 

10. 5t 

Potato ... 

0.70 

900 

7.0 

7.4 


0.50 

1020 

7.2 

7.6 


0.35 

900 

7.2 1 

7.6 


0.00 


7.5 

7.9t 


* (S) * Svedbergs « 10”'^ c.g.s. (sec.), 
t Extrapolated. 



CONCENTRATION OF AMYLOSE ACETATE 

(g/ioo cc. solution) 

Fio. 2. Sedimentation constant at 25^0. versus concentration for amylose acetate 

results compare favorably with those obtained from the sedimentation curves 
and thus offer additional evidence for the homogeneity of the samples. 

The partial specific volumes of the amylose acetates were determined from 
density measurements and were calculated according to the method described 
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by Ki-aemer (27). The values for all three amylose acetates in methyl acetate 
were the same, — ^namely, 0.71. 

Viscosity measurements 

Viscometric measurements were made at 25°C. in Bingham (4) viscometers, 
which were chosen so that the time of flow was at least 100 sec. for the pure 
solvents. At each concentration, five different air pressures in the range 100-150 
cm. of water were used. In each case, the product of pressure and time of flow 
was constant, indicating that the flow was Newtonian. Relative and specific 


TABLE 3 

Amylose acetates in methyl acetate 



TYPE OF AM-i LOSE 

CONt'EKTEATION 

Vr i 

I n*p i 

, 1 

1 

\ ^ 



grams, '100 cc. ’ 




Tapioca 


l.Ot) 

2.. 33 

! J.33 ‘ 

' 1.33 



0.70 

1.84 

0.84 

1.20 



0.40 i 

1.43 

0.43 

1.08 



0.00 ’ 


j 

0.91* 

Corn 


1.00 

1.68 

0.68 

> 0.68 



0.50 

1.31 ; 

0.31 

0.62 



' 0.00 



0.56* 

Potato 


; 1.00 ! 

1.49 

0.49 

0.49 



0.50 ! 

1.23 

0.23 

0.46 



0.00 



0.43* 


* Extrapolated, 


viscosities were calculated in the usual way. Extrapolation to zero concentra- 
tion yielded intrinsic viscosities and from these and the partial specific volume, V, 
of the solute, the viscosity increments, v, defined by Simha (25), were calculated 
according to the equation : 



The data are summarized in table 3 and figure 3. 

DISCUSSIOX AND CALCIT.ATIOXS 

With the data at hand, there are two methods available for the calculation 
of the dimensions of the ellipsoid which is hydrodynamicall}^ equivalent to the 
molecule under consideration. The one method depends on the calculation of 
the form factor ///o (where /is the molar frictional coefficient of the solute and 
/o is the molar frictional coefficient for a solute composed of spherical molecules 
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CONCENTRATION OF AMYLOSE ACETATE 
(g/ioocc. solution) 

Fig. 3. i 7 ,p/c versus concentration for amylose acetate in two solvents: I, «-tetrachloro- 
ethane; II, methyl acetate. 

of molecular weight identical with that of the solute) from the sedimentation- 
diffusion data. It can be sho^vn that: 

/ ^ AV'* i_ /I - FpV'* 

/o w 61, W/ \DUv) 

- 2.152 X 10 - (2) 

where 1 ? is the viscosity of the solvent, R and T have their usual significance, N 
is Avogadro’s number, V is the partial specific volume of the solute, p is the 
density of the solvent, D is the diffiusion coeflBcient, and s is the sedimentation 
constant. The numerical coefficient of the second line is the value of all the 
constant quantities for a system of amylose triacetate in methyl acetate at 
25“C. From ///o one can calculate the ratio of length to diameter, i.e., L/d, of 
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the ellipsoid by means of Perrin’s equation (21). The second method is due to 
8imha (25) and enables one to calculate L/d from the viscosity increment, v. 

For the calculation of absolute values of L and d, both methods require, of 
course, a knowledge of the molecular volume which Is obtained from M, the 
molecular weight, and T, the partial specific volume. In the present work, M is 
obtained from Svedberg’s equation. 


M = 


RTi 

(1 - Vp)D 


using the extrapolated values of s and D. A summar}’" of the pertinent data and 
the values of L/d calculated by both methods are given in table 4. 


TABLE 4 


The latio L/d for amylase aceicUes 



1 

i 




1 L/d 

SOl RCf OF AirVLOSE 

sn X lOu I Thji X 107 


f/U 

V 

Perrin 

Simha 

Tapioca 

11 2 4.2 

187,000 

3.70 

128 

82.0 1 

1 41.5 

C'orn 

1(».5 1 G.s 

108, (KK) 

2.74 

79 

42.5 

; 31.0 

Potato 

7.0 i HA) 

60,000 

2.70 1 

61 

41.2 i 

i 26.5 


The (iitfci'epancy between the two sets of values of L/d is great. The value 
obtained from Perrin’s eciuation is burdened with all the errors of the sedimenta- 
tion methcKl. The value obtained from Siinlia’s eciuation is probably more 
reliable because of the high precision of viscosity measurements. Because of 
the necessity of u.sing the molecular weight from the sedimentation-velocity 
methcxl in either case for the calculation of the absolute values of L and rf, both 
values of the ratio are used in the following calculation. 

By eciuating the measured molecular volume with that of the model (a prolate 
spheroid) one obtains: 



and on solving for d, one obtains; 


d = 


" 63/r 

- ir.V 



This procedure is valid, of course, only if solvent molecules are not entrapped in 
the helix. Examination of a Fisher-Hirschfelder model of the acetylated helical 
araylose indicated that the methyl acetate molecule w ould not fit in the helix. 
It can be seen from this equation that the minor diameter of the ellipsoid depends 
only on the cube root of the value of L/d, A discrepancy of a factor of 2 in the 
two values of L/d for the tapioca amylose reduces therefore to a discrepanc}' of 
1.26 in the two corresponding values of d. 

With a knowledge of both L/d and d, one can calculate L, From the molecular 
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weight of the amylose triacetate and of the monomer {M * 288) one can calculate 
the degree of polymerization and the effective length per glucose unit. The 
results of these calculations are given in table 6. Similar calculations can be 
made on the assumption that the molecule is an oblate spheroid. These lead, 
however, to the physically unlikely result that the molecule is a disk with a 
thickness of about 1. 6-2.8 A. 

The systematic difference between the two sets of values for the diameters of 
the molecules eludes us at the present time. Experimental error is not entirely 
responsible for the deviations. There is most certainly a theoretical difficulty 
as well. However, the fact that good agreement on the size and shape of protein 
molecules (8) is obtained from various methods leads one to the conclusion that 
the values in table 5 are essentially correct. Furthermore, the agreement with 
values calculated from the x-ray data of French and Rundle (10) is satisfactory. 
French and Rundle assign a value of 13 A. to the diameter of the helical amylose 
molecule. If one adds to this an estimated contribution of the acetyl group of 
from 2.7 A., a minimum value, to 5.4 A., a maximum value (the value depending 


TABLE 5 

Values of L and d for amylose acetates 


SOUHCE OP AMYLOSE 

DEGREE OF 
POLYlfERl- 
ZATION 

FROM PF.RRIM*S L/d 

FROM SIMM A 'S L/d 

d 

L 

A. per 
monomer 

d 

L 

A. per 
monomer 



A. 

A. 



A. 


Tapioca... 

649 

17.2 

1410 

2.17 

1 21.5 

892 

1.37 

Corn 

376 

17.8 

757 

2.01 

1 19.8 

614 

1.63 

Potato 

240 

15.5 

639 

2.66 

i 18.0 

477 

1.99 


on the orientation of the groups), one arrives at the values 15.7-18.4 A. for the 
diameter of the amylose triacetate molecule; this closely approxinxates the 
values reported here. 

In addition, the values obtained for the contribution of each glucose unit to 
the length of the molecule (given in table 5 as A. per monomer) are physically 
reasonable. The x-ray value (10, 22) for this parameter is reported as 1.31 A. 
Those reported here are larger but are still much less than the value 5.15 A. 
which one would expect for the completely extended molecule. 

This general agreement between the x-ray data and the hydrodynamic data 
is not fortuitous. The results of Signer and v. Tafel (24) on methyl cellulose 
in water are comparable to those of this report. By the procedure outlined 
above, the corresponding values for methyl cellulose have been calculated and 
are reported in table 0. In this case, also, the agreement with x-ray data is 
satisfactory. Meyer and Mark (17) assign a value of 8.25 A. to the width of the 
cellulose molecule. If to this is added the contribution of the methyl group, 
which is estimated at 1.7 A., a value of approximately 10 A. is obtained. The 
contribution of each glucose to the length of the molecule approaches the x-ray 
value of 5.15 A. The agreement in this case appears to be better when L and d 
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are calculated from Simha’s equation. The values obtained for the length of the 
molecule from Perrin’s equation are larger than bond distances would allow. 
Signer and v. Tafel report their samples to be polydisperse, and because of the 
uncertainty that this produces in the molecular weight one hesitates to argue the 
superiority of one equation over another. Using either method leads to results 
that are reasonable in the light of experimental error. 

Because the largest experimental error in the present work is associated with 
the sedimentation constant, it is interesting to calculate what experimental 
values of s would be obtained if the amylose acetate molecule were (7) completely 
extended and (2) more irregularly curled. For this purpose it is most convenient 
to use the approximate form of Perrin’s equation which was developed by 

TABLE 6 


Values of L and d for methyl cellulose 




DEGREE 

1 FROM Perrin’s equation 

i 


FROM SIMHA’S equation 

SAMPLE 

M 

OP POLY- 
MERIZA- 
TION 

’ fjfo 

L/d 

d 

L 

A. per 
mono- 
mer 


L/d 

d 

L 

A. per 
mono- 
mer 

II 

1 38.100 1 

202 

14.5 

1 120 

A. 

9.0 

A. 

1084 

5.4 

304 

1 

68 

A. 

10.9 

A. 

749 

3.71 

III 

i 24.300 1 

130 

3.9 1 92 

8.5 

777 

6.0 I 

207 

55 

10.0! 

550 

4.23 

IV. 

! 14.100 ; 

; 78 

! 3.0 

1 62 

8.4 

436 

5.6 

118.5 

40 

9.1 

365 

4.68 


Simha (26). Combining this equation Avith equation 2 gives d os Si function of 
8 and D: 

d = CrV^78/)1166 

where G is a constant for a particular system. If we assume D constant because 
of it-s relatively high precision, we can calculate s as a function of d. For the 
tapioca amylose acetate, the assumption of complete extension would make d 
about 10 A. The calculated value of s in this case is 4.4 Svedbergs. If a d of 
25 A. is assumed for the irregular coil, the calculated value of s liecomes 21.4 
Svedbergs. On comparison \N4th the experimental value of 11.2 Svedbergs, 
these forms of the molecule are untenable. A highly solvated and randomly 
kinked molecule is not entirely excluded by the results of this study, but until a 
theory of sedimentation of such a molecule is developed, no comparison between 
theor}^ and experiment can be made. 

Meyer, Bernfeld, and Hohenemser (14) have reported the molecular weight 
of a com amylose acetate as 78,000, This result was obtained by using the 
intrinsic viscosity and Staudinger’s equation: 

M = 

\ C /c-0 

in which tlie constant K has a value 7.4 X 10^ The viscosity measurements 
were carried out in tetrachloroethane. For comparison, the viscosities of the 
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amylose acetates of this work were measured in the same solvent. Using the 
value of * 7.4 X 10^, the molecular weights of the amylose acetates from 
tapioca, com, and potato starches are calculated to be 1 15,000, 60,000, and 44,000, 
respectively. These values are lower than those obtained from sedimentation- 
diffusion measurements by a factor of approximately 1,66. From the description 
of the preparation of Meyer’s amylose it appears likely that the sample which 
was used to obtain the value of K from an osmotically determined molecular 
weight was polydisperse. The value of K thus obtained will be low, because 
the osmotic molecular weight of a polydisperse system is lower than the viscosity 
molecular weight. A sedimentation-diffusion molecular weight more nearly 
approaches the latter, and it is suggested therefore that the value of /C be taken 
as 1.2 X 10®. 

It should he emphasized that the amyloscs studied were not representative 
of their source. Other results obtained in this laboratory on unfractionated 
samples confirm the order of decreasing size reported by Foster and Hixon 
(9), — namely, potato, tapioca, and corn. 

STTMMARV 

1. From sedimentation-velocity, diffusion, and viscosity measurements on 
very homogeneous samples of amylose triacetates, the dimensions of the ellipsoids 
of revolution which arc hydrodynamically equivalent to the shape of the mole- 
cules are calculated. 

2. The resulting dimensions are compatible with the helical model of amylose 
which has been established for the solid amylose-iodine complex by x-ray 
methods. 

The authoi-s are greatly indebted to Dr. Ralph W. Kerr of the Corn Products 
Refining C’ompany, Argo, Illinois, for the samples of crystalline amyloses and 
to the Corn Industries Research Foundation for a gift that in part supported 
this research. 
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EFFECT OF MOLECULAR ASSOCIATION AND CHARGE 
DISTRIBUTION ON THE GELATION OF PECTIN^ 

R. SPEISER, M. J. COPLEY, and G. C. NUTTING 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory,^ Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 

Recetx'ed August 8, 1946 

When a polymer solution gels, a liquid solution incapable of withstanding 
shear stress is transformed into a ‘‘solid” solution which is rigid and elastic. 
The requirement for such a transformation is the ability of the polymer molecules 
to form an extended three-dimensional network which is sufficiently- rigid to 
support shear, yet is capable also of incorporating mobile solvent molecules 
within interstices of the structure. Two sorts of gels may be distinguished: 
(i) irreversible gels, stable to heat and additional solvent, in which the polymer 
molecules aie cross-linked by covalent bonds; and revei-siblo gels, dispersible 
upon heating and usually soluble in excess solvent, in which cross-links are 
secondary valence or ionic bonds. 

The definition of a gel of type 1 is not ambiguous. To illustrate, if vulcanized 
nibber is placed in benzene, it swells until the elastic reaction of the rubber gel 

' Presented at tlm Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which w-as held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946. 

* One of the laboratories of the Buivau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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just equals the osmotic pressure of the benzene, and gel and solvent achieve an 
equilibrium not affected by excess solvent. Heating upsets the equilibrium, 
changing the amount of benzene imbibed by the rubber, but the gel does not 
disperse. 

Type 2 gels behave in a considerably more complex fashion. Recognizing the 
gel may sometimes be difficult, because the transition point between gel and 
solvated precipitate of the gelling agent is ill defined. Recourse to a purely 
thermodynamic definition of the gel is not satisfactory^ because reactions that 
govern the formation and stability of these gels are often slow and as yet quanti- 
tatively unpredictable. For a polymieric gelling agent of this type, which 
is effective at concentrations less than 1 per cent and still yields gels rigid enough 
to be easily measured (as on a Delaware jelly-strength tester (14), the general 
requirement is a high molecular weight and a polymer surface capable of forming 
numerous intermolecular secondary valence bonds. In some substances — 
pectin, for example — dipole interaction leads to hydrogen bonding, and coulombic 
forces lead simultaneously to ionic bonding. In any event the polymer Ka.'^ only 
limited solubility in the solvent, so that although there are enough intermolecular 
contacts to form a rigid gel, the numerous voids and the high affinity of the 
solvent for the polymer make it possible for the gelling agent to contain a con- 
siderable volume of solvent. The numter of intermolecular contacts necessary 
befoi’e a gel structure can be considered a precipitate is arbitrary, and depends 
upon the means used to define and measure gel proi^erties. 

Aqueous solutions of pectin and the pectinic acids give gels of type' 2 above. 
The aggregative tendency of a pectic material depends upon its degree of esterifi- 
cation (X) (3) and the nature of the aqueous solution used as solvent. It has 
been shown previously (1, 2, 4, 12) that two sub-types of pectic gels can be 
prepared: (/) a hydrogen-bonded gel, conventionally incorporating 05 per cent 
sugar; and { 2 ) an ionic-bonded gel made with a multivalent ion such as 
Optimum strength of hydrogen-bonded pectin and pectinic acid gels depends 
principally upon the molecular weight. However, optimum strength of calcium 
pectinate gels is influenced strongly also by the mode of pectin deesterifi(‘ation. 
Enzvme-deesterified pectinic acids make weaker gels than do acid- (4, 12) or 
alkali-deesterified pectinic acids (7). Table 1 shows that while Sample H89C 
(enzyme deesterified) had a higher molecular weight than H84D (acid deesteri- 
fied), the H84D calcium gel was the stronger. Significantly, also, the enzyme- 
deesterified pectinic acid gave the stronger sugar gel (compare again H89C^ and 
H84D in table 1). In earlier communications (2, 12), this difference in gelling 
behavior was attributed to a difference in the homogeneity of X among the 
molecules making up the pectinic acid samples, the enzyme-deesterified prepara- 
tions being the less homogeneous. 

In this paper, experimental evidence obtained by electrophoresis measurements 

* Although calcium pectinate gels incorporating no sucrose or other hydrogen- bonding 
agent can be made, it is advantageous for some purposes to use both sucrose and calcium 
salt in the gel composition (4). In this paper the calcium pectinate gels C* calcium gels*’) 
contained 35 per cent sucrose, and the ‘’sugar gels” contained 66 per cent sucrose. 
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that substantiates this hypothesis is given. In addition, pectin gel quality is 
correlated with data on turbidity, viscosity, and solubility and with the relation 
of pectinic acid solubility to the ionic equilibria among pectinic acid, calcium 
pectinate, hydrogen ions, and calcium ions. 

TABLE 1 


Strength of pectinic acid gels 


SAMPLE 

X 

MODE OF 

deKsterifica- 

TION 

CEL STRENGTH (CM. OF 
WATER) 

MOLECUL\R WEIGHT* 

Sugar gel 

Calcium gel 

Afw 

Mn 

H84 

0.80 

In one 

61 

0 

105,000 

83,400 

H84D 

0.32 

Acid 

20 

30 

80,800 

57.200 

H89C . . 

0.35 

Enzyme | 

47 

13 

102,000 

76,700 

H85C 

0.39 

Acid 

6() 

57 



H87C: . 

0.36 

Enzyme 

i 135 

52t 



H59 ... 

! About 0.30 

\ Acid 

72 

i 1 

199,000 

143,000 

1174 

i About 0.30 

1 

1 Enzyme 

1 24 

1 4 i 

i 162.000 

64,400 

1 


* Molecular weight of the nitrate (12, 13) This molecular weight X 0.73 « molecular 
weight of the pectinic acid. Mu> and A/„ are the weight- and number-average molecular 
weights, 

t All but the II87C calcium gel were made with 1 g. of pectinic acid. The H87C calcium 
gel was made with 2 g., in order to obtain a measurably strong calcium gel. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Apple pectins alone were used. Their preparation has been described (13), as 
have also the preparation and strength measurement of the gels (4). Stress- 
strain relations were obtained by means of a Delaware jelly-strength tester (14). 
The plunger was graduated so that the total stress, expressed as centimeters of 
water pressure, could be measuied as a function of the depression of the plunger 
into the gel surface. Stress-strain cycles were determined at a constant rate of 
stress. The ratio, total pressure/plunger depression (tan 0 in table 8), is propor- 
tional to the elastic modulus of the gel. No attempt was made to define this 
quantity more rigorously, since the required information regarding the mechani- 
cal liehavior could be gained from the elastic modulus thus defined, without 
further mathematical treatment, 

Sohibility fneasurements 

Dilute (about 4 per cent) solutions of pectinic acids of various X, both acid and 
enzjTOe deesterified, were dried slowly in a convection oven at 80°C. Resulting 
films were ground and sieved through an 80-mesli screen. To measure the 
solubility of these materials, the neutralization equivalent was first determined 
by potentiometric titration with 0.01 N sodium hydro.xide. Two-gram samples 
were shaken for 2 hr. with 100 g. of water in a water bath at constant temperature. 
The mixture was centrifuged, and the concentration of dissolved pectin then 
determined by titration with 0.01 iV sodium hydroxide. The weight of dissolved 
pectin was calculated from the formula relating the weight of piectin to the 
neutralization cijuivalent of the sample. 
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Eleetrophoreaia 

Mobility patterm were obtained with a Tiselius-Klett apparatus equipped 
with the schlieren-scanniag device of Longsworth (9). The water bath was 
maintained at 0.5°C. Five-tenths per cent pectin solutions in 0.1 N sodium 
acetate -|- 0.01 N acetic acid buffer were dialyzed against the buffer for 2 days. 
Two changes of the buffer were made during the dialysis. 

BESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Association and gel formation in the absence of calcium ions 

Gel strength and rigidity, and stability toward ssmeresis are closely related to 
the solubility of the pectinate in the gel medium. Interpretation of the gelling 
tendency of pectic materials may be better understood if the solubility is con- 

TABLE 2 


Solubility of partially soltible pectinic acids in water at S7°C. in the presence of solid phase* 


SAKISU: 

WEIGHT or 8A1CPLB 

SOLUTION A: 
COMCENTftATlON OF 
DISSOLVED 
EECTINIC ACID 

SOLUTION A DILUTED 1 TO tO 
AND lEiQUlLIBlATED WITH 
solute: coNCENTiATiON or 
FECTINIC ACID 


items 

items pet lUtt 

items pet litet 

H84G 

12.18 

1.569 

1 0.167 

H91D 

14.798 

4.69 

1 0.487 

H91E 

1.722 

0.349 

0.033 


* Pectiaic acids of the weight listed in the second column were shaken for 2 hr. with 
1 liter of water at 27°C. 


sidered both when the sample is a dry powder or film and also when a large 
proportion of solvent (a gel mixture) is initially present. 

Solubility behavior exhibited by a high polymer such as pectinic acid differs 
fundamentally from that of a simple substance like sodium chloride. A saturated 
solution of salt in the presence of solid salt is in thermodynamic equilibrium. 
If water is added, sufficient salt dissolves to saturate the solution again. In 
other words, the concentration of dissolved salt attains the same equilibrium 
value upon dilution when excess solid is present. If an equal volume of water is 
added to such a system and reequilibrated, the amount of salt in solution is 
twice that in the original solution. 

A solution of a slightly soluble pectinic acid with excess solid does not act 
in this manner. Upon addition of solvent no more pectin dissolves, so that the 
concentration decreases in the same ratio as the dilution increases (table 2). It 
is evident that the soluble portion of the pectinic acid is leached out by the water. 
Pectinic acid behaves thus because dispersion and solution of its aggregates is a 
mechanical process of prying apart the molecules that compose them. Water 
must be able to enter interstices of the aggregates and so solvate the pectinic 
acid molecules that swelling and eventual solution can occur. Solubility be- 
havior of this sort depends upon the molecular rigidity, the perfection of spatial 
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ordering, and the magnitude of intermolecular forces. The ciystalline phase of a 
high polymer is usually less soluble than the amorphous phase. In the crystal- 
line regions the chains of a linear polymer like pectinic acid are well aligned, and 
the maximum number of cross-bonds (hydrogen bonds) per unit length of the 
molecule is formed. If the molecules are long and rigid (and experimental 
evidence supports this view (8, 10)), a considerable amount of work is required to 
separate them, because nearly all the hydrogen bonds between chains must be 
ruptured simultaneously. For this reason, pectic substances with, low X, and 
consequently a high concentration of strongly interacting carboxyl groups, tend 
to crystallize upon precipitation or drying and form relatively insoluble ag- 
gregates. 

If there are bulky side groups, or if irregularities of a sufficiently high degree 
are present in the polymer chains, a lesser ext/ent of crystallization results, and 


TABLE 3 

Solubility of acid -debater ified pectinic acids 
Two-gram samples shaken with 100 g. w^ater for 2 hr. at 27°C. and 100®C. 


SAMPLE 

1 

I ASH 

I 

! 

X 

BALLAST CON- 
TENT 

AMOUNT 
DISSOLVED AT 

27®C. 

AMOUNT 
DISSOLVED AT 

100*C. 


i per cent j 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

H91 . . 

1 0.25 j 

0.75 ; 

22.2 

100 

100 

H91A 

1 0.22 

0.57 i 

15.0 

1(X) 

100 

H91C 

! 0.20 

0.35 ! 

14.5 

100 ! 

100 

HOII) 

1 0.40 

0.24 j 

8.2 

31 1 

100 

H91K 

1 0.53 

0.11 

4.7 

20 1 

50 

H91K 

1 ^^-37 1 

1 0.03 j 

1 0.9 

5 ! 

39 


aggregaU^ that admit solvent freely are formed. Such aggregates contain a 
higher proportion of material that can be leached out. Examples are pectinic 
acids with high X jui<l high non-galacturonide or “ballast’* content (12). 

Data of tables 3 and 4 show that acid decsterification, which simultaneously 
lemoves ballast and methyl ester groups, effects a greater decrease in solubility 
than does enzyme deesterification, which leaves the ballast content essentially 
unchanged. A high content of electrolyte such as sodium chloride promotes 
solubility. Preparations H88F and H89F, containing about 5 per cent ash, 
were readily soluble although almost completely deesterified. De-ashing to 
less than 0.5 per cent reduced their solubility considerably. The electrolyte 
promotes dissociation of the carboxjd groups and so not only decreases the 
number of strong hydrogen bonds but creates ionized groups which repel one 
another. When a solution of a very low ester pectinic acid, relatively free of 
electrolyte and ballast (H91K), is evaporated slowly, so that extensive hydrogen 
bridging between carboxyls can take place, the resulting film is crystalline, as 
revealed by x-ray diffraction, and is so closely packed as not to dissolve com- 
pletely even in 10 per cent sodium hydroxide. 

One of the practical factors discouraging the use of very low ester pectinic 
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acids has been their limited solubility. It is now obvious that control of the 
degree of lateral interaction among the pectinic acid molecules, by choice of 
enzyme rather than acid deasterification, by incorporating electrolyte or other 
diluent, and by rapid precipitation and drying, can largely remove this limitation. 

The tendency of pectinic acids to form aggregates and separate from dilute 
solution is indicated by the optical quality of the solutions. Table 6 shows the 
dependence of solution turbidity on X for acid- and enzyme-deesterified pectinic 
acids. The aggregates formed irreversibly, since turbidity did not disappear on 
dilution. It is noteworthy that all the enzyme-deesterified materials gave turbid 
solutions. This is tliought to reflect heterogeneity in X among the molecules, 
with the result that those of very low X and correspondingly great tendency to 
associate (which are present in every solution) precipitate and contribute the 
observed cloudiness. Lowering the pH increases the turbidity, and the lower X 
is, the greater is the effect. 


TABLE 4 

Solubility of enzyme-deesterified pectinic acids 


Two-gram samples shaken with 100 g. water for 2 hr. at 27®C. 


SAMPLE 

ASH 

X 

1 

BALLAST 

CONTENT 

AMOUNT 
D1SSOLVT.O AT 

2rc. 

AMOUNT OV DR-ASHEP 
MATERIAL* 
DISSOLVED AT 27 *0. 


per cent 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

H91F . ... 

0.31 

0.55 

18.3 

100 


H91G 

0.51 

0.45 

17.4 

100 


H91H .. . . 

0.55 

0.33 

19.7 

100 


H91I 

0.62 

0.23 

16.4 

100 

100 

H91J 

1.01 

0.14 

16.2 

100 (cloudy) 

85 (cloudy) 

H88F 

4.69 

0,03 

21.5 

100 

70 (about) 

H89F 

4.95 

0.04 

19.1 

100 

74 


* De-ashed to 0.5 per cent. 


Roughly paralleling the turbidity is the viscosity behavior, for with decreasing 
X a pronounced viscosity maximum appears near pH 1.5 (figure 1). The origin 
of both pH effects is attributed to an increase in the number of undissociated 
carboxyl groups. The viscosity maxima observed for high X pectinic acids at 
pH values above 4 are due to electrokinetic effects, since the maxima disappear 
when 0.1 iV sodium chloride is present. The low pH maxima persist in 0.1 N 
sodium chloride, so cannot have their origin in electrokinesis. 

The formation of pectin gels in concentrated solutions of sugar, glycerol, and 
glycol at pectin concentrations of less than 1 per cent is often interpreted as a 
precipitation of the pectin due to preferential solvation of the water by the 
polyhydroxy compounds. Although, thermodynamically, the addition of a 
gelling agent may lead to enough change in the activity of the polymer to cause 
precipitation, it is unlikely that in the case of pectin the mechanism of stable gel 
formation is one of dehydration alone. It is more probable that sucrose and 
similar compounds form bridges between the rather stiff pectin molecules (8, 10) 
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TABLE 5 

Turbidity of 4 cent aqueous solutions of pectinic acid at 16^C* 


SAMPLE 

X 

TUHBiniryt 

Acid deesterification 

H91 

0.75 


H91B 

0.57 

— 

H91C ... . 

0.35 

— 

H91D ... 

0.24 


H91E .... 

0.11 


H91K . . 

0.03 

+ + + + 

Enzyme decsterification 

H91F 

0.55 

-h 

H9ia 

0.45 

+ 

H91H 

0.33 

-f + 

H91I 

0.23 

+ + 

H91J 

0.14 



• Partially soluble samples were either heated to dissolve them or partially neutralized 
and the eleetrolyte then removed by passage through ion-exchange columns. The solu- 
tions were filterexl hot and then kept overnight in a refrigerator. 

t Turbidity estimated by visual observation. Solutions marked — were clear. 



pH 

Fig. 1. Effect of pH on the viscosity of acid-deeste rifled pectinic acids, in the presence 
and absence of 0.1 N sodium chloride. Concentration of pectin, 1 per cent. Measurements 
made at 12 r.p.m. with No. 2 rotor of Brookfield viscosimeter. 
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and are able to stabilise a gel structure because of the large total number of 
hydrogen-bonding groups they present. As X is decreased, the number of 
pectin .earboxyl groups that can contribute to hydrogen bonding increases, 
making the effectiveness of the added hydrogen-bonding agents greater (4). 
Less sugar is then necessary to produce a gel. At very low X the tendency of 
pectinic acid to associate with itself is so great that considerable syneresis of the 
gels takes place. 

Sugar gels of high X when immersed in a large volume of water dissolve from 
the surface, the gels retaining their cohesion and shape until completely dissolved. 
Gels of low X act similarly at pH*s greater than about 2. At lower pH's the 
gels do not dissolve, but the sugar diffuses out, leaving behind the skeleton gels 
of insoluble pectin. 


TABLE 6 

Effect of methyl ester content of pectinate on optimum calcium-to-pectinate ratio and gel 
strengths of gels made from enzyme- and acid-deisterified pectinic acids* 


CHjO 

CEL STRENGTH 

CALaUM/PECTINATE RATIO 
AT OPTmUlI 

method of preparation 

per cent 

8 

cm. HfO 

16 

0.040 

Enzyme 

7 

26 

0.020 

Enzyme 

6 

33 

0.019 

Elnzyme 

5 

37 

0.017 

Enzyme 

7.7 

8 

0.073 

Acid 

6.1 

270 

0.070 

Acid 

4.9 

180 

0.038 

Acid 

4.4 

no 

0.029 

Acid 

3.8 

84 

0.023 

Acid 


* Data from Hiils, White, and Baker (4). 


Solubility of •pectinic adds in the presence of calcium ions 

It has been demonstrated that the ability of dilute pectin solutions to foim 
calcium gels, both in the presence and in the absence of hydrogen-bonding agents, 
depends upon X (2, 3, 4). In 1 per cent solution, pectins with X greater than 
about 0.5 do not gel with calcium ion alone. When X is between about 0.5 and 
0.25, stable calcium gels are formed, whereas when X is less than 0.25, the tend- 
ency to syneriae is great. The lower X is, the smaller is the amount of calcium 
ion required to form the gel of optimum strength. Otherwise expressed, the 
“calcium tolerance” decreases with decreasing X. This is illustrated by table 6. 
In this table, per cent methoxyl has been used instead of X, since carboxyl 
contents necessary for computation of X are not available. 

Viscosity changes with X and calcium-ion concentration much as does gelling 
power. Figures 2 and 3 ^ve data, respectively, for acid- and enzyme-de@steri- 
fied pectinic acids. Precipitation of calcium pectinate causes the viscosity 
decrease at the rif^t of the maxima. In practical gel-making, less calcium ion 
than corresponds to the maxima would be used to avoid cloudiness and syneresis. 
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Ca^CONC, MOLES PER LITER 

Fig. 2. Effect of calcium chloride concentration on the viscosity of acid-deesterihed 
|)ectinic acids. Concentration of pectin, 0.25 per cent. Measurements made at 12 r.p.m. 
with No. 3 rotor of Brookfield viscosimeter. 

If the mass-action law is followed, the e<iuilibrium among calcium ion, hydrogen 
ion, pcctinic acid, and calcium pectinate should be expressed by the equation 

• (cv^) ^ my (j) 

(calcium pectinate) K\ (pectinic acid)’ 

in whicli Ki is the dissociation constant for pectinic acid (treated as a monobasic 
acid), and Ki is the dissociation constant for calcium pectinate. The equation 
indicates an increase in the calcium tolerance of pectinic acid solutions as the 
pH is lowered. This expectation is realized experimentally. Table 7 shows 
for a typical pectinic acid, H91C’, that equation 1 describes the equilibrium up 
to the gel point, since the ratio Kt/Kl , is approximately constant to this point. 
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An explanaticm of the decreased calcium-ion tolerance with decreasing \ may 
be sought in the graphs of pH versus total calcium-ion concentration in figure 4. 
It is evident that for equal additions of calcium ion, the lower X is, the greater is 



Ca^CONC., MOLES PER LITER 

Fio. 3. Effect'of calcium chloride concentration on the viscosity of enzyme-deSstcrified 
pectinic acids. Concentration of pectin, 0.25 per cent. Measurements made at 12 r.p.m. 
■with No. 3 rotor of Brookfield viscosimeter. 

the drop in pH. This means that there is a progressive increase in the amount 
of bound calcium ion and consequent liberation of hydrogen ion. 

The nature of the interaction between pectinic acid and calcium ion is further 
revealed by the following observations. A calcium pectinate gel incorporating 
no hydrogen-bonding agent was not visibly altered by 72 hr. immersion in 
15 volumes of distilled water. However, when sodium oxalate was added to 
the water, the calcium ions which linked the pectinic acid molecules were removed 
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by precipitation as the oxalate ions diffused into the gel, and the gel dissolved. 
Evidently the calcium ion is so firmly bound to the carboxyl groups that it 
cannot diffuse out of the gel, and since osmotic pressure is insuflScient to force 
more water into the gel, the calcium-ion concentration within the gel is un- 
changed, and the gel is stable even in the presence of a considerable excess of 
solvent. In this respect, calcium gels are different from sugar gels. Oxalate 
ions are able to move fairly freely into the gel and, by sequestering much of the 
calcium, promote its dissolution. Like the oxalate, but less effectively, hydrogen 
ions can also remove calcium from the gel network, with the result that it dis- 
integrates and dissolves. 


TABLE 7 

Calcium peclinaie-peclinic acid equilibrium {sample H91C) 


TOTAL ADDED 

INCUE ASE IN (H+)* 

Kt 

moles per Itier 

moles per liter 


3 X 10- < 

0.91 X i(r* 

51.5 

C.Ol 

1.37 

48.5 

9.01 

1.79 

52.3 

12.02 

2.35 

47.2 

IS. 03 i 

2.71 

60.9t 

36.06 j 

3.99 

68.0 

54.00 j 

1 4.92 

71.5 

84.14 j 

5.91 

79.4 

120.20 i 

6.22 

110.0 


* Calcium [>cc(inate concentration asKumed equal to 
t Gelation occurred at this point. 

Charge distribution and gel formaiion 

As stated earlier, the inferior strength of enzyme-deesterified calcium pectinate 
gels was thought to reflect a peculiar distribution in the degree of esterification 
among the pectinate molecules (2), that is, because the action of pectinestcrase 
may be highly selective, .some molecules of a pectinic acid sample are demethyl- 
ated to a very different degree from others. Acid and alkali presumably remove 
ester groups at random, so that X for each individual molecule is about the same 
as the average X for the entire preparation. Enzyme deesterification would then 
produce a broad distribution in X, as compared with acid de^terification. 

The electrophoretic mobility of a pectin molecule is proportional to a(l — X), 
where a is the degree of dissociation. Heterogeneity in X should then be revealed 
in electrophoresis patterns. Figures 5 and 6, for acid- and enzyme-deesterified 
pectinic acids, show the expected broader distribution in mobility in the enzyme- 
treated preparations. Owens (7) recently has made similar observations on 
citrus pectin. He has fractionated enz>me-de^terified pectins by chemical 
means, and has found marked differences in X among the fractions. 

Ascending boundaries in figure 6, D and E, obtained from enzyme-de^terified 
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pectinic acid, demonstrate the presence of a small amount of a second component. 
The mobility of the second cmnponent is greater in figure 6D and less in %ure 6E 
than the mobility of the principal component. We have also observed ascending 
boundaries in which three components were present. This is apparently a 
consequence of tihe non-random nature of pectin demethylation by enzymes. 



cjTconc., moles per liter 

Fio. 4. Elfect of cidcitun chloride on the pH of pectinic acids of various X. Concentra- 
tion of pectin, 0.2 per cent. 

Explanation of the difference in gel strength between 65 per cent sugar and 
35 per cent sugar-calcium pectinate gels shown in tables 1 and 6 can now be 
based on two experimental facts: (/) The amount of calcium ion required for 
nmximum strength decreases with X. (S) For a given X all the molecules are 
not deSsterified to the same extent, the deviation from the average being much 
greater in enzyme- than in acid-deSsterified pectinic acids. Ccmsequently, 
since nearly all the molecules have the same X, a single calcium concentration is 
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optimum for an acid-deesterified pectinic acid. However, a angle calcium 
concentration is not optimum for all the molecules of an emsyme-deestenfied 
pectinic acid. The fraction of low X requires less calcium than the fraction of 
hi^ X, so an intermediate calcium concentration would precipitate the former 



Fio. 5. Electrophoresis patterns of pectic materials 
A: H84, the original pectin, X * 0.80, pH = 5.7 
B: H84D, acid deesterified, X ** 0.32, pH = 5.7 
C: H80C, enzyme deosterifieil, X « 0.35, pH « 5.7 

while incompletely cross-linking the latter. This would n^e gels of low strengtJb. 
An experiment performed by Hills (2) illustrates the point. Two pectuuc acids 
produced by acid deesterification, with methoxyl contents of 3.3 and 5.7 per cent, 
gave calcium gels with strengths of 88 and 89 cm. The pectinic acids were 
mixed in equal amounts. The methoxyl content of the mixture was 4.5 per cent, 
and the distribution in X was no longer sharp but resembled that of an enzyme- 
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deesterified pectin. Significantly, the calcium gel strength was only 44, or half 
that of the gel made from each constituent of the mixture. A similar mixture 
made with enzyme-de6sterified pectinic acids did not give a correspondingly 



Fio. 6. Electrophoresis patterns of pectinic acids 
D: H88C, enzyme dcSsterified, X 0.35, pH =■ 5.6 
, E; H91I, enzyme deSsterified, X >>> 0.23, pH <= 5.6 
F: H59, acid deSsterified, X =■ ca. 0.35, pH — 5.8 

weiJcened gel. This result was expected, since initially the enzyme-treated 
pectins were heterc^eneous in X. 

As the average X becomes small, the distribution in X among the molecules of 
eMyme-deesterified pectinic acids inevitably becomes more homogeneous, and 
the gel strength rises until sirneresis reverses the trend (table 6) . Electrophoresis 
patterns demonstrate directly the increased homogeneity, Sample H91I with 
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X * 0.23 giving much sharper peaks than enzyme-treated preparations of 
greater X. 

The possibility should be mentioned that non-random demethylation by an 
enzyme may result in giving part of a pectinic acid molecule the properties of 
pectic acid and part the properties of a high-ester pectin. Such a condition 
would also contribute to the observed differences in solubility, viscosity, electro- 
phoretic mobility, and gel behavior of aciS- and enzyme-deesterified pectinic 
acids, although to a smaller extent than the heterogeneity in X discussed above. 
Jansen and MacDonnell (5) have accumulated impressive experimental evidence 
that hybrid pectic acid-pectin molecules actually result from pectase action. 

Influence of molecular weight 

The strength of calcium pectinat-e gels depends upon molecular weight, X, 
and the calcium-binding power. During acid deesterification there is simultane- 
ous progressive molecular degradation (12). In a X series (table 6) the initial 
strength, which expresses the effect of high molecular weight, is at first exceeded 
despite degradation, because of the overbalancing effect of the increased number 
of strong ionic cross-links made possible as X is lowered. Ultimately, the mo- 
lecular-weight effect, partly obscured, it is true, by precipitation and sjmeresis, 
again predominat/Cs, and the gel strength falls. Similar behavior is shown in the 
viscosity cur\’es of figure 2. 

Controlled enzyme deesterification leads to little chain degradation, so the 
molecular weight is nearly independent of X (12). Therefore gel strength (table 
6) and viscosity (figure 3) increase with decreasing X. Gel syneresis is here less 
troublesome because the large content of ballast material represses association. 

Bond types and the elastic properties of pectin gels 

Observ ed gel elasticity must arise from bending of the pectin molecules and 
deformation of three-dimensional interweaving networks of multilaterals of 
different size and shape made by hydrogen and calcium-ion bridges between 
portions of the pectin chain. 

In ()5 per cent sugar gels hydrogen bridges alone are active. Because of the 
predominant proportion of sugar and the large size and low' mobility of its 
molecules in comparison with water, the bridges between pectin molecules must 
be principally through sugar. To form a gel, the pectin molecules need nowhere 
be in contact or even close to one another. Consequently, it might be expected 
that the sugar gels would be easily deformed and relatively elastic. In calcium 
pectinate gels the most effective cross-bonds are calcium-ion bonds between 
carboxyls. Since the bond distances are short, the pectin molecules must 
approach very closely at these tie points. The bonds are strong and not dis- 
tensible. An inelastic, rather brittle gel results, as is show n in table 8. Recover- 
able deformation is only about one-half that of sugar gels, although the strength 
of calcium pectinate gel may be as great or even greater. Also characteristic of a 
brittle material are tlie high values of tan 6 and the small w ork of deformation. 

Tan which is analogous to an elasticity modulus, gives an approximately 
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straight line when plotted against the ultimate strength for a series of sugar gels. 
Owens and Maclay (9) found that plots of shear modulus versus ultimate strength 
are also linear. This means that the modulus of rigidity is a measure of the 
strength of a 66 per cent sugar pectin gel, just as it is for gelatin gels (11). There 
is not even approximate linearity between strength and tan B for calcium pecti- 
nate gels, and this makes an analysis of their mechanical behavior considerably 
more difficult. 


TABLE 8 


Mechanical properties of pectin gels 


SAUPu: 

CHiO 

WEIGHT OF 
PECTIM 

TAN^J 

l^TIHATE 

STHENCTH 

1EVEK81BLE 

DEFOHHATION*! 


per cent 

gram 


cm. HfO 

per rent 

Sugar gels (65%) : 






E35-1* 

8.06 

1 

32.5 

156.0 

About 60 

-12 

8.06 

0.6 

23.3 

112.0 

54 

-13 i 

8.06 

0.6 

23.0 

114.0 

52 

H59-llt 

4.53 

1 

17.0 

72.0 

43 

-12 

4.53 

1 

17.2 

67.0 

40 

-14 

4.53 

2 

21.3 

150 

59 

-15 

4.53 

2 

20.0 

170 

58 

H74-18t 

4.50 

1 

5.6 

8 

Very low 

-19 

4.50 

1 

4.1 

11.5 

Wry low 

-21 

4.50 

2 

13.4 

47.6 

43 

-22 

! 4.50 

2 

1 13.3 

50.5 i 

32 

Sugar-calcium pectinate gels 






(35%); 

i 


! 



H59-lt 

4,53 

2 

50.0 

56 

25 

-2 

4.53 

2 

62.5 

48 

37 


* Unmodified pectin, 
t Acid-deesterified pectinic acid, 
t Enzyme -deesterified pectinic acid. 

- rw, pressure in cm. HsO , . , .... 

§ Tan 6 « r: ; obtained graphically. 

displacement in mm. 

^ Gel deformed under a stress of 30 cm. H 2 O and then allowed to recover at zero load. 

reversible deformation X 1(X) 


Per cent reversible deformation 


total deformation 


It is worthy of note, finally, that for sugar gels of increasing strength, perma- 
nent flow decreases and reversible deformation increases. 


SUMMARY 

1. The solubility of pectic materials is an index to their gel-forming ability. 
Solubility in general decreases with the degree of esterification, X. Because of 
their hi^er content of non-uronide material, enzsune-defisterified pectinic acids 
are more soluble than acid-degsterified pectinic acids. 
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2. Molecular association in pectinic acid solutions is also expressed by the 
development of turbidity and heightened viscosity. 

3. The quantity of divalent ion (Ca“^) necessary to form a gel of a given 
strength decreases with X, reflecting the increased possibility of forming cross- 
links between carboxjd groups of adjacent pectinic acid molecules. 

4. Electrophoresis diagrams for acid- and enzyme-deesterified pectinic acids 
show the latter to be more heterogeneous in the distribution of X among its 
molecules. This heterogeneity is principally responsible for the low strength of 
gels made from enzyme-deesterified pectinic acids. 

5. Calcium pectinate gels are characteristically brittle as compared mth 
hydrogen-bonded pectinate gels. 

We should like to thank Robert C. Warner for his aid in the electrophoresis 
work. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Conventional pulping processes and the Cross and Sevan method for ana- 
lytically isolating cellulose from lignocellulosic materials leave the higher- 
molecular-weight portion of the cellulose as a solid residue, dissolving out the 
lignin and at least part of the hemicelluloses. These treatments are so drastic 
that they simultaneously degrade both the solid cellulosic fractions and the 
hemicelluloses that are put into solution. Ritter and Kurth (20) developed a 
means of isolating holocellulose, the solid fraction of lignocellulosic materials 
comprising all of the cellulose and the hemicelluloses. The procedure was 
modified by Van Beckum and Ritter (24) to make the method more practical. 

The holocellulose method of isolating cellulose and hemicellulose not only 
isolates them in a single solid fraction but also reduces to a minimum the degrada- 
tion of both the cellulose and the hemicelluloses. For example, the alpha 
cellulose content of pulps based on the original weight of the dry extracted wood 
seldom exceeds 30 per cent. Yields of alpha cellulose from holocellulose on the 
same basis may be as high as 50 per cent. Hemicelluloses isolated from pulp 
as beta and gamma cellulose thus contain not only the natural hemicelluloses of 
the wood but also degradation products of alpha cellulose. 

Alpha cellulose has been intensively studied both as to its chemical constitu- 
tion and its physical-chemical properties, such as molecular weight, size, and 
shape. Most studies of the hemicelluloses have been primarily concerned with 
the chemical identification of the various polysaccharides present, that is, 
hexosans, pentosans, uronic acids, and the simple sugars or sugar derivatives 
that could be isolated from them, A few molecular-weight measurements 
have been made by Kraemer (6) on beta and gamma celluloses. These values, 
as previously indicated, are for hemicellulose fractions containing degraded 
cellulose. 

This paper is concerned with the physical-chemical properties obtained in 
studies at the Forest Products Laboratory on the hemicellulase fractions of 
aspen holocellulose through the use of as many of the classical methods as could 
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be applied. Fractional extraction procedures were used to obtain the following 
four fractions (11): 

Fraction I — soluble in hot water 
Fraction II — soluble in 1 per cent sodium hydroxide 
Fraction III — soluble in 5 per cent sodium hydroxide 
Fraction IV — residue (represents alpha cellulose and more difficultly soluble 
hemicellulose) 

Fraction I, being water soluble, lends itself most readily to the greatest number 
of classical methods for obtaining molecular properties and thus received the 
most study. 


PREPARATION OF MATERIAL 

Holocellulose was prepared from aspen sawdust by a modification of the 
method of Yem Beckum and Ritter (24), involving alternate chlorination of the 
sawdust in saturated chlorine water and extraction of the chlorinated lignin 
with a 3 per cent hot alcoholic monoethanolamine solution. Satisfactory lignin 
removal, as evidenced by the lack of color formation when treated with the 
amine solvent, was obtained after about five cyclic treatments. The extracted 
holocellulose was washed thoroughly first with 95 per cent alcohol to remove the 
solvent and then with ether, and finally was dried in a vacuum oven at 70°C. 

In the work covered by this research four different batches of holocellulose 
were prepartxl and were designated A to D. Osmotic-pressure measurements 
were made on ea(*h batch as it was prepared, in order to correlate the results 
with those of the particular molecular-weight method for which it was prepared. 
In addition to the usual extraction treatment for lignin removal, batches C and 
D were given a 20-min. bleach with 25 cc. of saturated calcium hypochlorite 
solution dissolved in 2 gallons of cold distilled water. The holocellulose obtained 
by this method was considerably whiter than that prepared without the final 
bleach. 


FRACTIONATION OF HOLOCELLULOSE 

Fraction I — soluble in hot water 

Fifty to 100 g. of holocellulose were covered with sufficient water to form a 
thin suspension and heated to 90-95°C. for 15 min. with constant stirring. The 
material was then filtered on a Buchner funnel. A second extraction was made 
under the same conditions, and the two filtrates were combined and concentrated 
to a volume of 100 cc. by vacuum distillation, using a water pump. The con- 
centration of water-soluble material in this solution was about 0.5 to 1.0 per cent, 
depending on the initial amount of holocellulose used, and represented about 
2 per cent of the original holocellulose, or about twice that amount of the non- 
alpha cellulosic part of the holocellulose. In order to prevent mold growth, a 
few crystals of /8-chloronaphthalene were added to the solution. Concentrations 
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were determined by the evaporation of a 10-cc. portion at 70°C., followed hy 
final drj’^ing in a vacuum oven at 70®C. 

Fraction II — soluble in 1 per cent sodium hydroxide 

The residue from fraction I was suspended in a 1 per cent solution of sodium 
hydroxide for 3 days at room temperature with frequent stirring. After filtering, 
the dissolved material was precipitated with alcohol, filtered, and freed from 
salts by suspending it in water, acidifying with hydrochloric acid, adding alcohol, 
and again filtering. After thorough w'ashing with alcohol, it was dried in a 
vacuum oven at 70®C. This fraction represented about 1 per cent of the original 
holocellulose. 


Fraction III — soluble in B per cent sodium hydroxide 

The residue from fraction II was suspended for 3 days in a 5 per cent sodium 
hydroxide solution, after which the dissolved material was isolated in the same 
manner as in fraction II. This fraction represented about 7 per cent of the 
original holocellulose. 

MOLECULAR PROPERTIES OP THE WATER-SOLUBLE PRACTION^ 

Osmotic pressure 

Osmotic-pressure measurements were made in an all-glass osmometer of the 
static type, using a collodion membrane. The membrane was supported on an 
alundum crucible bottom, which was cemented to the osmometer. 

The osmometer was filled completely with a solution of known concentration, 
so that the liquid level extended several centimeters up the capillary (approxi- 
mately 15 cc. of solution required). The osmometer was then placed in a larg6 
test tube of distilled water held in a thermostated bath at 25®C. db 0.06°. The 
water in the test tube was agitated by means of a small glass motor-driven stirrer. 
When thermal equilibrium w^as established, the stopcock on the side-arm filling 
tube was closed, and the rise of the liquid up the capillary was observed every 
15 or 30 min. until no further rise was noted. 

If the capillary rise is plotted against time, the position of maximum osmotic 
pressure may be found by extrapolation. About 5 to 8 hr., depending on the 
thickness of the membrane, are required before a reliable extrapolation can be 
made. Check runs were made by opening the stopcock for a few minutes to 
allow the solution in the capillary to drop down to its starting position and then 
closing it again. Even after three repeated measurements, the maximum 
capillary rise was nearly the same as on the first run. The effectiveness of the 
collodion as a semipermeable membrane was evidenced by the fact that this 
maximum capillary rise could be maintained for several days \nth no apparent 
decrease. 

Figure 1 shows a typical pressure-time curve obtained with a concentration 
of 0.144 g. per 100 cc. of solution. The osmotic pressure reached in 3 hr. was 
only 4 per cent below that obtained at the end of 13 hr. By using a value of 
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TfME (hours) 

Fig. 1. Relation of osmotic pressure to time for water-soluble fraction of holocellulose 
(0.144 g. per 100 cc.). 



0.0 OJ 0.Z 03 0^ 0.S Oh 07 00 0^ tO t.l t.Z /.3 

COHCENTRAT/ON (GRAMS PER CC SOLUTION) X 10^ 


Fio. 2. Change in osmotic pressure per unit concentration with concentration. Data 
from four different holocellulose preparations. 

2«6 cm. as the maximum osmotic pressure and substituting into the van’t Hoff 
equation 
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where P is in atmospheres, R in cc.-atmospheres, and C in grams per cubic 
centimeter, a molecular weight of 13,900 is obtained for the water-soluble 
fraction. 

The minimum concentration for which reasonably accurate osmotic-pressure 
readings could be made with this osmometer was about 0.025 per cent. At this 
dilution check runs on different fillings of solution could be made to an accuracy of 
10-15 per cent. At concentrations in the neighborhood of 0.1 per cent, check 
runs agreed within 1 to 2 per cent. 

Figure 2 shows the generally accepted method of obtaining molecular weight 
by a plot of osmotic pressure per unit concentration against the concentration 
and extrapolating to zero concentration. Straight lines are obtained throughout 
the concentration range used, although the intercept at zero concentration is 
somewhat different for the different batches of holocellulose. Also, the line 
representing batch D has a definite break to a steeper slope at a concentration of 
0.2 per cent. The limiting molecular weights determined for the four batches 
were as follows: 


BATCH 

UOLECULAB WEIGHT TBOM INTERCEPT 

ON PfC VS. C CURVE 

A 

1 

6,000 

B . . . 

11,000 

C i 

13,600 

D i 

13,700 

1 


Equilibrium centrifuge 

Sedimentation-equilibrium studies were made on the water-soluble fraction of 
holocellulose batches A, B, and C, using the scale-displacement method. In 
making the measurements, it was found that a concentration of from 2 to 3 per 
cent had to be used in order to get sufficient refractive-index differences between 
the solvent and solution. A temperature of 25®C. =1= 0.05® was maintained in 
the bath around the rotor, and a rotor speed of 12,000 r.p.m. was used, lender 
these conditions equilibrium was established in about 10 days. 

Table 1 shows the molecular weights found for the three solutions as a function 
of the distance from the center of rotation. The constancy of the molecular 
weights throughout the depth of the cell indicates a remarkable homogeneity 
for a material of this kind, and the results are in good agreement with those 
obtained from osmotic-pressure data. 

Viscosity 

Viscosity measurements on the various holocellulose fractions and on their 
acetylated derivatives were made in a viscometer having a flow tune of 332 sec. 
for water under a pressure of 20 cm. of mercury. The viscometer was rigidly 
mounted in a thermostated water bath held at 25®C. db 0.05®. The applied 
air pressure was controlled by means of a reducing valve and was connected in 
parallel to the viscometer and to from one to four air escape bubblers that 
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contained water and were connected in series with one another. By adjusting 
the reducing valve so as to maintain a constant bubble rate, pressures of about 
10, 20, 30, and 40 cm. of mercury could be obtained and held constant to 0.02 cm. 
of mercury, as measured by means of a cathetometer. The readings were 
reproducible in subsequent measurements to 0.03 to 0.05 cm. of mercury. 

Flow measurements were made in both directions in the viscometer, and the 
flow times used in the calculations w^ere averages of these two values. Over the 
concentration range used, the straight-line proportionality between time of flow 
and concentration indicated that the solutions obeyed Poiseuille's law. All 
solutions, prior to use, were filtered through a fine-pored, fritted-glass filter. 

TABLE 1 


Molecular weights determined by the equilibrium ultracentrifuge method at various distances 

from the center of rotation 



BATCH A 


BATCH B 

BATCH C 

DisUnce from 
center of 
rotation 

Molecular «\eiffht 

Distance from 
center of 
rotation 

Molecular 

Distance from 
center of | 

rotation 1 

Molecular 

Run 1 

Run 2 

weigth 

weight 

mm 

> 


mm. 


mm. 1 


50.0 

11,500 

12,500 

50.5 

8,040 

56.5 j 

10.500 

49.5 

11,400 

10,200 

50.0 

8.300 

55.5 1 

6,500 

49.0 

11,0(K} 

9.850 

49.5 

9,000 

54.5 i 

5,350 

48.5 

10,300 

9,400 

I 49.0 

9,370 

53.5 ! 

5,200 

48.0 

8,(«XI 

9,500 

48.5 

9,130 

52.5 1 

4,920 

47.5 

i 

9,6(K) 

48.0 

10.000 

51.5 j 

5,530 

47.0 

1 

I 1 

8.750 

47.5 

' 9,380 

50.5 1 

5,140 


i 




49.5 

4,550 


Figim* 3 sliows the curves for the specific viscosity divided by concentration 
iv»p/C) plotte<l against concentration, where C is expressed in grams per cubic 
centimetfu*. The experimental error in measuring the specific viscosity at 
concentrations below 0.1 per cent is such that these values ai'e not given much 
weight in drawing the curves. The straight line representing the values for 
holocellulose batch C extrapolates to an C value of 02, or 0.062 when C is 
expi’essed in grams per liter; similarly, the extrapolated value for batch D is 
0.054. Substituting these values into the Staudinger eciuation 

n,,/C = h\P (2) 

and using his ATm value of 11 X 10“^, obtained for methyl cellulose in water (22), 
the degree of polymerization (P) for the two batches is 56 and 50, respectively. 

The basic repeating unit of cellulose is the glucose anhydride unit, but from 
the w^ork of Mitchell and Ritter (11) it is known that the water-soluble fraction 
of maple holocellulose contains about 50 per cent xylan, about 17 per cent uronic 
acid anhydride, and about 25 per cent hexosan. By use of their analytical data, 
an average of 149 was obtained for the unit weight of this fractiem. Resulting 
molecular weights for batches C and D are 8350 and 7450, respectively, values 
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which are in good agreement with those obtained osmotically and by means of 
sedimentation equilibrium. 



so I I 1 I I y \ I I I I I I i I — I — I — I — I — 1 ' 

0.0 OJ 01 Oi 04^ 05 0.0 07 OB 09 1.0 A/ A? /5 14 IS lb 17 IB 19 20 

COA/CENT RATION (&RAM5 PER lOO CC. OF SOLUTiOn) 


r'lG. 3. Change in specific viscosity per unit concentration plotted against conccntrati ► 
^or the water-soluble fraction from holocellulose batches C and D. 
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Fio. 4. Change in specific viscosity per unit concentration plotted against concentration 
for the acetylated water-soluble fraction from holocellulose batch C dissolved in chloro- 
form. 

The water-soluble fraction, acetylated by the pyridine-acetic anhydride 
method of Hibbert (6), was completely soluble in chloroform. Figure 4 shows 
the verouB C curve for the acetylated material prepared from holocellulose 
batch C. Above a concentration of 0.8 per cent the curve exhibits a sharp rise 
in 71,1,/ C with increasing concentration, in contrast to the curves for the water- 
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soluble material, which were linear up to the maximum concentration used. 
Extrapolation of the straight-line portion below this point gives a value of 0.060 
for i 7 ,p/C at 0.0 concentration. Using a Km value of 6.3 X 10~^, given by 
Staudinger for triacetyl cellulose (22), a degree of polymerization of 95 is ob- 
tained. This is almost twice that obtained for the original water-soluble 
material, a result which is highly improbable. The degree of polymerization 
should be somewhat less because of degradation occurring during the acetylation. 
An earlier paper by Staudinger (21) gave a Km of 11 X 10“^*, which is the same 
as that used for the water-soluble fraction. The degree of polymerization would 
then be 55, or about the same as for the unacetylated water-soluble material 
and would yield a molecular weight of 13,200, based on an acetyl content of 38 
per cent, as experimentally determined. Since the theoretical acetyl content 
for the diacetyl derivative is 37 per cent, whereas for the triacetyl derivative it is 
47 per cent, it is apparent that the major portion of the material is in the form 
of the diacetyl derivative. 

The rc^sidue obtained by evaporation of chloroform from the solutions used 
in the previous measurements was deacetylated in absolute alcohol by means of 
metallic sodium. After neutralization and thorough washing with alcohol, the 
material w^as dissolved in water and viscosity measurements w'ere made. A 
linear curve was obtained up to the maximum concentration used (about 1.1 
per cent), and an extrapolated ri»p/C of 0.072 was obtained, a value w^hich yielded 
a degree of polymerization of 65 and a molecular weight of 9700, in good agree- 
ment with the original water-soluble material. 

Several osmotic-pressure measurements made at concentrations below' 0.5 per 
cent gave a limiting molecular weight of 8500. These results show' that the 
acetylation procedure used was so mild that little, if any, degradation occurred— 
a conclusion also reached by Kraemer (6). 

Spreading measurements 

A series of spreading mea.surements w'as made, using a Langmuir-type torsion 
w'ire film balance. It was found that the acetjdated derivative spread nicely 
from a chloroform solution onto a w'ater surface, but no satisfactoiy’^ substrate 
was found for the unacetylated material. 

A 0.032 per cent solution of the acetylated water-soluble holocellulose from 
batch was prepared, and an amount containing 7.56 X 10~* g. of solute 
was added to the trough. Figure 5 show's the pressure-area curve obtained. 
The shape of the curve is similar to that obtained for stearic acid, in having a 
long straight-line portion, and extrapolates to a value of 30 A.- per repeating 
unit. The second curve in figure 5 is for a more dilute solution, and again a 
limiting value of 30 A.^ was obtained. Similar pressure-area curves for the 
acetylated material from holocellulose batch D gave 25 A.‘ as the limiting area 
per repeating unit. 

From the weight and aiea of the film at zero pressure and a density of 1 .5, a 
film thickness of 8.8 A. is obtained. The cross-sectional area per molecule 
of fifty repeating units w^ould be 50 by 30 by lO”"^®, or 1500 by 10“^® sq. cm. 
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which, when multiplied by the thickness, gives a volume of 13,000 X 10~** cc. 
Assuming that the molecule is rod-like in shape and has a radius of 4.4 X 10"* cm. 
(half the spreading thickness), a length of 217 X 10~* cm. is obtained. This 
gives an axial ratio of about 25 to 1, indicating a rather short molecular chain. 



Fio. 6. Film pressure plotted against cross-sectional area for 7.56 X lO”* and 5.48 X 
10^ g. of the acetylated water-soluble fraction of bolocellulosc batch C, spread on a water 
surface. 


Diffusion 

The diffusion constant of the water-soluble holocellulose fraction was deter- 
mined by the membrane-diffusion method, using fritted Pyrex diffusion cells 
of the type developed by Northrup and Anson (14), McBain and coworkers 
(8, 9, 10), and Mouquin and Cathcart (12). ITiey were standardized with 
0.1 JV potassium chloride, the diffumon constant of which was 1.631 X 10** sq. 
cm. per second at 25'’C. (10). Concentrations were determined interfero- 
metrically. Using this value for D, the cell constants were determined by 
means of the equation: 

log C, - log(Co - 20 

T, 


KD 


(3) 
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where K is the cell constant, Co the initial concentration, and C the concentration 
of the liquid surrounding the cell after time Te (10). K, having been determined 
in this way, can be applied to any other diffusion measurement made in the same 
cell. A preliminary test of the cells with various concentrations of sucrose gave a 
molecular weight of 350 on extrapolation to zero concentration of the curve 
relating the concentration to the diffusion constant. 

The diffusion constant of the water-soluble fraction of holocellulose batch D 
was determincii for concentrations ranging from 0.7G6 to 2.22G per cent. Extra- 
polation of the difTusion--concontration cuiwe to zero concentration gave a 
diffusion constant of O.IG X sq. cm. per second. Substitution of this value 
into the Stokes-EinsUnn equation for spherical particles: 


D = 


N CTTTyr 


(4) 


where R is expressc^l in ergs, T is the absolute temperature, AT is Avogadro’s 
number, rj is the absolute viscosity of water in poises, and r is the particle radius in 
centimeters, gave a molecular radius of 15.2 X 10”* cm. The molecular weight 
M can then be calculated from the equation; 


M = (5) 

where 4,/37r?'^ is the particle v<jlume and d is the density. A molecular weight of 
12,500 is thus obtained, which is in rather good agreement with that found by the 
other methods. 

The assumption that the water-soluble hemicellulose molecule is spherical, 
how'ever, is at variance with that made for the calculation of molecular weights 
from Staudinger’s viscosity e<iuation. There it w as assumed that the material 
was similar to cellulose, which is known to be a linear molecule, and the Km 
value of cellulose was usixl. This gave a degree of polymerization of about 50. 
If the molecular chain were made up entirely of glucose anliydride units, which 
have a b/a ratio of 1 to 1 (length to thickness), the b/a ratio for the water-soluble 
fraction would be about 50 to 1. Actually, owing to the presence of about 50 
per cent pentosans, the ratio would be less than this, perhaps 30 or 40 to 1. 
Spreading data indicated a ratio of 25 to 1. There is some evidence (25) that 
the hemicellulosic chains may be branched, a factor which, together with solva- 
tion effects, might well bring the shape factor still lower. 

Some of the various equations used in correcting for molecular dissynunetry 
in the calculation of molecular weights from diffusion data w^ere tested for the 
calculation of the b/a ratio. 

For randomly oriented rods (Kulm) (4, 7): 

i 7 ,p = 2.5G + G/16 (b/ay (6) 

For randomly oriented particles in which b >> a (Eisenschitz) (3, 4) : 

(b/a)^ 

15(ln 2(b/a) - 3/2) 


i?«p = <? X 


(7) 
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For randomly oriented rods (Onsager) (4, 16): 

- 0.107G X (8) 



Fio. 6. Axial ratios calculated from four dissymmetry equations plotted against the 
concentration of the water-soluble fraction from holocellulose batch D. 

Empirical equation (Poison) (4, 17): 

V.P = 40 + 0.098(Vo)* (9) 

in which O is the volume fraction of the solute in millihters per milliliter of 
solution, is the specific viscosity, and (b/a) is the axial ratio. All of these 
equations represent extensions of the Einstein equation for spherical particles, 
Vtp = 2.56 (2), where 0 is the volume fraction occupied by the solute. 

In figure 6 the variation of the b/a ratio with concentration is ^own for each 
of the preceding equations. Extrapolation to zero concentration ^ves for the 
limiting values of b/a: 


Eisenschitz 66.0 

Onsager 67.5 

Kuhn 36.6 

Poison 1.6 

Experimental 25.0 
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The last value is that estimated from spreading data. The assumption is made 
that the unacetylated material has the same &/a ratio as the acetylated material. 

Perrin (16) has developed an equation that gives the ratio of the frictional 
coefficient of a prolate spheroid of revolution to that of a spherical particle of the 
same Aveight in terms of the axial ratio: 

t/r ^ V 1 - (h/aY 

(6/a)*'’ In r 

u/a 

where f/fo is the ratio of the frictional coefficients. Poison (18) and Xeurath 
(13) have developed similar equations. 

Solution of the Perrin equation for the preceding axial ratios gives the folloAring 
///o ratios: 


Eisenschiiz. .. 3.34 

Onsager 3.13 

Kuhn . 2.56 

Poison 0.945 

Experimental . ... 2.18 


Substitution of these values for///o into the Svedberg equation (23): 


///o - 


RT/D 



( 11 ) 


where R is in ergs, I) is the diffusion constant, rj is the solvent viscosity, M is 
the molecular weight, and V is the solute specific volume, gave the following 
molecular weights: 


Eisenschitz . 
Onsager . 
Kuhn 
Poison 

Experimental 


340 

413 

770 


14,900 

1,200 


In comparing these molecular weights with those obtained by the previous 
methods, it is evident that only the Poison equation (9) gives a result that is at 
all comparable. This etiuation was found to hold well for nearly all proteins 
(4), and since proteins usually have a .small b a ratio, the foregoing results 
indicate a small b ratio for the water-soluble fraction of holocellulose. As was 
diow'n previoush% the assumption that the molecule is spherical (b/a = 1) 
leads to a mokH*ular w^eight of 12,500. Assuming that the ratio is 6, a molecular 
weight of 7350 is obtained, a value which is in somewhat better agreement w ith 
the average results obtained from the other methods. 


MOLECULAR PROPERTIES OF THE ALKALI-SOLUBLE FRACTIONS 

Viscosity measurements 

The fraction soluble in 1 per cent sodium hydroxide was found, after isolation, 
to be soluble in 0.6 per cent sodium hydroxide, and the fraction soluble in 5 per 
cent sodium hydroxide was soluble in 2 per cent sodium hydroxide. Both 
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fractions gave linear ritp/C versus C curves up to the maximum concentrations 
used (about 1.5 per cent) which, on extrapolation to C ~ 0, gave riap/C values of 


TABLE 2 

Comparison of the molecular properties of aspen hemicelluloses determined by various methods 


HEMICELLULOSE 

FRACTION 

PROPERTY 

METHOD 

RESULTS 

Water soluble 

Molecular weight 

Osmotic pressure 

11,000 


Molecular weight 

Sedimentation equilibrium 

8,000 


Molecular weight 

Viscosity {Km « 11 X 10~^) 

8,000 


Molecular weight 

Diffusion (spherical particle) 

12,500 


Molecular weight 

Diffusion (axial ratio « 6) 

7,400 


Molecular W’eight 

Chemical (iodine No.) (11) 

2,000 

Acetylated water 

Molecular weight 

Viscosity {Km * 11 X 10"'*) 

13,000 

soluble 

Molecular size 

Spreading (D.P. = 50) 

8.8 A. X 


Shape factor 

Spreading (D.P. « 50) 

15,000 A.* 
25 to 1 

Deacetylated 

Molecular weight 

Viscosity {Km * 11 X lO***) 

10,000 

water soluble 

Molecular weight 

Osmotic pressure 

8,500 

1 per cent sodium 

Molecular weight 

Viscosity (A"m * 11 X 10"*) 

8,000 

hydroxide 

Molecular weight 

Chemical (iodine No.) (11) 

4,000 

soluble 




Acetylated 1 per 

Molecular weight 

Viscosity (A^ « 16 X 10"*) 

13,500 

cent sodium hy- 

Molecular weight 

Spreading {D.P. ** 56) 

7.8 A, X 

droxide soluble 

Sha|>e factor 

Spreading {D,P. 56) 

1900 A.* 

40 to 1 

5 per cent sodium 

Molecular weight 

Viscosity {Km — 11 X lO"*) 

8,000 

hydroxide 

Molecular weight 

Chemical (iodine No.) (11) 

10,000 

soluble 




Acetylated 5 per 

Molecular weight 

Viscosity {Km * 16 X 10“*) 

13,600 

cent sodium hy- 

Molecular size 

Spreading {D.P. ** 59) 

8.7 A. X 

droxide soluble 

Shape factor 

Spreading {D.P. « 59) 

1 

1900 A.* 

29 to 1 

Beta cellulose 

Molecular weight 

Viscosity (^i* « 260) (6) 
i ^ 

3,000-15,000 

Gamma cellulose 

Molecular weight 

D P 

Viscosity (— ^ — ^ « 260) 

V 

3,000 


0.056 and 0.062, respectively. Taking Km as 11 X 10“^, degrees of polymeriza- 
tion of 50 and 56 were obtained, which gave molecular weights of 7500 and 7850, 
respectively, for the fractions soluble in 1 per cent and 5 per cent sodium hy- 
droxi(||| These results are in close agreement with those obtained for the 
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water-soluble fraction. Apparently, the solubility difference between the three 
fractions is one of chemical constitution and not one of molecular weight. 

Acetylation of both fractions gave material that was only 50 per cent soluble 
in chloroform, the undissolved portion being only swollen by the solvent. Extra- 
polation of the straight-line portions of the versus C curv^es to C = 0 gave 
values of 0.090 and 0.095, respectively, for the fractions soluble in 1 per cent 
and 5 per cent sodium hydroxide. Using = 11 X 10“^, which was the same 
as used for the acetylated water-soluble fraction, polymerization degrees of 82 
and 86 were found, which correspond to a molecular weight of about 19,800 for 
both fractions. Here again is evidence that the Staudinger constant varies 
considerably mth different materials and cannot be used as a universal constant. 
A Km value of about 16 X lO""^ would give degrees of polymerization for these 
fractions more in keeping vdth that found for the unacetylated material. 

Spreading measurements 

The acetylated material from the fractions of holocellulose which were soluble 
in 1 per cent and 5 per cent sodium hydroxide, respectively, spread nicely on the 
water surface from a chloroform solution. Pressure-area curves, obtained on the 
film balance, extrapolated to 34 and 29 sq. A., respectively. Both of these values 
are in good agreement with those found for the acetylated water-soluble fractions. 

Assuming a density of 1.5, film thicknesses of 7.8 X 10“® and 8.7 X lO-® cm. 
were obtained. The molecular volume for both fractions is 14,850 X 10”^^ cc. 
which, on assumption of a molecular radius ecjual to one-half the film thickness, 
gave molecular lengths of 310 X 10“® cm. and 250 X 10“® cm., respectively, 
and shape factors of 40 to 1 and 29 to 1. These calculations are based on a 
Km of 16 X 10"^, used in calculating molecular volumes. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Aspen sawdust, extractive-free, was delignified by alternate chlorination 
and extraction with monoethanolamine. The holocellulose so obtained was 
separated into four main fractions: (f) a water-soluble fraction; {2) a fraction 
soluble in 1 per cent sodium hydroxide; a fraction soluble in 5 per cent 
sodium hydroxide; and (4) a residue consisting mainly of alpha cellulose. Mo- 
lecular properties of the first three fractions were determined by as many of the 
classical methods as could be applied. Table 2 presents a summary of the 
results obtained. 
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SEDIMENTATION CONSTANTS OF PURIFIED PREPARATIONS OF 
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INTRODUCTION 

During the course of a comprehensive investigation of influenza virus, carried 
out with a view to the development of useful vaccines (7), a study was made of 
the biophysical properties of purified influenza virus preparations obtained by 
means of differential centrifugation (3). Electron micrographs of preparations 
of the PR8 strain showed slightly irregular, spherical particles with an average 
diameter of 115 m/x. The sedimentation rate was found to vary inversely with 
the concentration of virus, and this was found to be due to the variation of solu- 
tion viscosity with concentration. When purified preparations were examined 
at high concentrations in the ultracentrifuge there was observed, in addition to 
the virus, a more slowdy sedimenting component. The amount of this component 
was found to vary from preparation to preparation and from strain to strain of 
virus. It was separated from the virus and w^as found to possess no virus ac- 

1 Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946. 

* The work described in this paper was done under a contract, recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Medical Research, between the Office of Scientific Research and Development and 
The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

» Present address. University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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tivity (6). However, this material was found to possess a very high viscosity; 
hence the viscosity of the usual preparations of influenza virus can be explained 
as being due in large part to the presence of the more slowly sedimenting com- 
ponent. 

Sedimentation studies on influenza virus in sucrose solutions of varying densi- 
ties showed a non-linear dependence of sedimentation rate upon solvent density, 
indicating that the density in solution increases with increasing sucrose concen- 
tration (3). However, similar studies carried out in bovine albumin solutions 
showed a linear relationship between rate of sedimentation and solvent density 
(4). The results indicated that the density of the PR8 strain of influenza virus 
is about 1.1, and that the virus particles contain about 60 per cent by weight 
of water (3, 4). 

Several strains of influenza virus are known (1). Most of these fall into two 
groups, Type A strains, of which PR8 is a representative, and Type B strains, 
of which Lee is a representative. Under comparable conditions, the sedimenta- 
tion constants of the PR8 and Lee strains are about 700 and 800 S, respectively 
(3,5,7). Since the Type A strains and the Type B strains do not cross-immunize 
(1), it is necessary to have representatives of both present in a vaccine in order to 
secure protection against influenza vims strains of these two common types. 
During studies on the preparation of such vaccines it w^as noted that the com- 
pleted vaccine showed only a single sedimenting boundary in the ultracentrifuge, 
despite the fact that it contained equal parts of Type A and Type B strains with 
sedimentation constants of about 700 and 800 S, respectively (6). The sedi- 
mentation constant of the material in the vaccine had a value intermediate 
between those of the separate components of the vaccine. Because it seemed 
unusual for components having sedimentation constants of about 700 and 800 S 
to yield a mixture showing only a single sedimenting boundary with an inter- 
mediate sedimentation constant, further studies of the sedimentation behavior 
of strains and of mixtures of strains of influenza vims w^ere carried out. The 
results of this study are reported in the present paper. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

In order to establish the reprcKlucibility of the sedimentation behavior of 
different strains of influenza vims, samples of Lee vims, the only Type B strain 
studied, were obtained from three different laboratories and used as ino(ula. 
Preparations made in this laboratory were found, under comparable conditions, 
to yield sedimentation constants essentially identical with that of the Lee vims 
customarily used in this laboratory. In addition, samples of PR8 vims from 
three different laboratories wure found to yield preparations wiiich possessed 
the same sedimentation constant, under comparable conditions, as that of the 
PR8 vims customarily used in this laboratory. Other representatives of Type 
A vims, such as F12, WS, and swine, were found to possess sedimentation con- 
stants w’hich varied considerably from preparation to preparation. How^ever, 
when these were corrected for solution viscosity (3), values essentially identical 
wdth that of the PR8 strain were obtained. It appears that the Lee, as well as 
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the Type A strains, tends to contain different but characteristic amounts of the 
low-molecular-weight impurity possessing a high viscosity. Preparations of 
the F12 strain tend to contain the largest amount of this impurity. The swine, 
WS, and Lee preparations tend to contain smaller amounts and the PR8 prepa- 
rations the smallest amount of this impurity. Highly viscous material of low 
molecular Aveight has been separated and purified from normal allantoic fluid 
and from preparations of Lee, PR8, and F12 vinises (2, 3, 6). The properties 
of the materials from the different sources appear to be quite similar. When 
such materials from normal allantoic fluid or from Lee virus preparations were 
added to purified PR8 virus preparations, they were found to decrease the sedi- 
mentation constant of the PR8 virus. Because of the large effect on the rate 
of sedimentation which can accompany an increase in viscosity, and because of 
the fact that different vims preparations can contain different amounts of this 
highly viscous impurity, it is obvious that it is necessary to correct the sedi- 
mentation constants of influenza vims preparations for the viscosity of the 
solution if results that are directly comparable are to be obtained. 

The first vaccine used in these studies, which has been described earlier (0), 
was prepared from Lee, PR8, and Weiss influenza vims materials produced in 
chick embryos and concentrated and purified by means of two cycles of differ- 
ential centrifugation. The intrinsic viscosities of the Lee, PR8, and Weiss 
vims preparations, before incorporation into a vaccine, were found to be 34.8, 
16.1, and 39.9. Since highly purified preparations of PR8 influenza vims have 
been found to have an intrinsic viscosity as low as 11.3, these results indi(^ate 
that the three preparations contain impurities possessing a high viscosity. The 
amount of this impurity appeared to be low in the PR8 vims preparation and 
somewhat higher in the other two preparations. The sedimentation constants 
of the Lee, PR8, and Weiss preparations at a concentration of 2.5 mg. per cubic 
centimeter in 0.05 M phosphate buffer and corrected for solution viscosity (3) 
were found to be 832, 719, and 700 S, respectively. A formalinized mixture con- 
sisting of two parts of Lee virus, one part of PR8 vims, and one part of Weiss 
vims was found to show a single sedimenting boundary in the ultracentrifuge 
with a sedimentation constant, corrected for solution viscosity, of 790 S. In ex- 
periments with individual strains the addition of formalin at the concentration 
usually used in vaccines, 1 part per 2000 or less, was not found to affect the sedi- 
mentation constant of the vims. 

The second vaccine, which was manufactured by a conxmercial biological 
company, was prepared in a manner comparable to that of the first vaccine. 
The Lee, PR8, and Weiss preparations were examined at a concentration of 
about 4 m.g. per cubic centimeter and found to have sedimentation constants, 
not corrected for solution viscosity, of 755, 620, and 698 S, respectively. The 
formalinized mixture of these components was found to show a single sediment- 
ing boundary with a sedimentation constant, not corrected for solution viscosity, 
of 699 S. A third vaccine w^as prepared by another commercial biological com- 
pany ^y means of a single cycle of differential centrifugation. The Lee, PR8, and 
Weisi vims preparations were examined at a concentration of 2 mg. per cubic 
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centimeter and found to have sedimentation constants, not corrected for solution 
viscosity, of 781, 079, and 697 S, respectively. The formalinized mixture of 
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The figures show one, usually the fourth, of a series of photographs, taken at 5-min. in- 
tervals during sedimentation at 11,100 r.p.m. in an ultraeentrifuge, of the Svensson sehlieren 
diagrams of different preparations of influenza virus. The preparations are described in 
the text of the paper. The sedimentation -const ant determinations were made by Mr. H. 
K. Schachman. Sj, indicates that the sedimentation constat has been corrected for solu- 
tion viscosity. 

Fig. 1. Mixture containing 5.0 mg. of a purified preparation of Lee influenza virus and 
5.0 mg. of a purified preparation of PR8 influenza virus per cubic centimeter in 0 05 M 
sodium phosphate at pH 7. The picture is the third in the series. Sif »= 715 S. 

Fig. 2. Purified preparation of Lee influenza virus at a concentration of 5 mg. per cubic 
centimeter in 0.1 M phosphate buffer at pH 7. = 830 S. 

Fig. 3. Purified preparation of PR8 influenza virus at a concentration of 5 mg. per cubic 
centimeter in 0.1 M phosphate buffer at pH 7. The picture is the third in the series. * 
695 S. 

Fig. 4. Mixture containing equal parts of the Lee and PR8 influenza virus preparations 
described in figures 2 and 3. s, = 734 S. 

Fig. 5. Same as figure 4 except at a concentration of 1.25 mg. per cubic centimeter for 
each virus preparation. The picture is the third in the series, si*© » 657 S. 

Fig. 6. Same as figure 4 except in 1.0 Af sodium chloride, szo = 478 S. 

Fig. 7. Same as figure 4 except at pH 9. The picture is the third in the series, * 

652 S. 

Fig. 8. Purified preparation of Lee influenza virus at a concentration of 5.1 mg. per cubic 
centimeter in 0.1 M phosphate buffer at pH 7. s, ** 802 S. 

Fig. 9. Purified preparation of WS influenza virus at a concentration of 5.1 mg. per cubic 
centimeter in 0.1 M phosphate buffer at pH 7. s, = 674 jS. 

Fig. 10. Mixture containing equal parts of the Lee and WS influenza virus preparations 
described in figures 8 and 9. St, *= 840 and 656 S. 

these components showed a single sedimenting boundary which possessed a sedi- 
mentation constant, not corrected for solution viscosity, of 747 S. 

In order to secure additional information concerning the sedimentation be- 
havior of strains of influenza virus, preparations of the Lee strain of influenza 
B virus and the PR8 strain of influenza A virus were studied in the ultraeentrifuge 
before mixing and after mixing. The virus preparations were obtained by two 
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cycles of differential centrifugation. Two different preparations of each virus 
were studied. The results obtained are shown in table *1. It can be seen that 
even though the two PR8 preparations had much low^er sedimentation rates 
than the two Lee preparations, in both experiments the mixtures showed single 
boundaries corresponding to sedimentation constants of intermediate values. 
The substitution of molar sodium chloride for tenth molar phosphate buffer did 
not result in resolution of the components. Similar results were obtained w-hen 
the solvent was adjusted to pH 9 and also w^hen the concentration of the phos- 
phate buffer at pH 7 w^as increased to 1.0 molar. Sedimentation diagrams for 
the virus preparations before mixing and af'ter mixing are shown in figures 1 to 
7, inclusive. The virus or mixture represented in each figure can be identified 
by referring to table 1 . 

In order to determine wdiether a different representative of the Type A virus 
would behave in a manner similar to that of the PR8 strain W'hen mixed with 
the Lee strain of influenza B virus, freshly prepared samples of Lee virus and of 
the WS strain of influenza A vims w^ere examined. The results obtained with 
these vimses before and after mixing are also shown in table 1. It can be seen 
that in this case, the mixture was resolved into two components in the ultra- 
centrifuge, with corrected sedimentation constants of 656 and 840 S. Sedi- 
mentation diagrams of the tw'o vimses and of the mixture are reproduced in 
figures 8, 9, and 10. The results indicate that, w'hereas the mixture of Lee and 
PR8 viruses has only a single sedimenting boundary, the mixture of Lee and 
WS vimses is resolved into two sedimenting components. 

DISCUSSION 

The inability to resolve mixtures of PR8 and Lee vimses into two separate 
boundaries with the ultracentrifuge is possibly the result of the natural hetero- 
geneity of the preparations. The size of the influenza virus particle is such that 
the diffusion rate must be negligible. Therefore, the boundary spreading ob- 
served in sedimentation studies with vims purified by centrifugation must be 
^due to heterodispersity. It was estimated in a previous study that the sedi- 
mentation rate of centrifugally purified preparations of the PR8 strain of in- 
fluenza A vims could be characterized by a mean value of 722 Svedberg units 
with a standard deviation of about 8 per cent of the mean (3). Sharp and co- 
workers reported qualitatively similar heterodispersity for PR8, swine, and Lee 
influenza vimses (5). The results shown in the present report indicate com- 
parable degrees of heterogeneit 3 ^ 

For the purpose of understanding the effect of heterodispersity upon resolv- 
ability in the ultracentrifuge, let it be supposed that a vims preparation consists 
of a family of particles distributed, with respect to sedimentation rate, according 
to the normal law. If a mixture of two preparations with mean sedimentation 
rates of 700 and 800 S, respectively, and with standard deviations of 8 per cent 
of the means are subjected to ultracentrifugation, roughly one-sixth of the 
particles in the fast-moving population will sediment with rates below' 736 S 
and roughly one-sixth of the particles from the more slowly sedimenting popula- 
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tion sediment with rates greater than 756 S. About one-fourth of the faster 
moving population will sediment more slowly than this latter rate. Thus, it is 
obvious even at the qualitative level that it will be impossible to separate abso- 
lutely two such populations, no matter how extensive the centrifugation. It can 
be shown readily by graphical means that two normal curves, each with a stand- 
ard deviation of 8 per cent of its mean and with means at 700 and 800 S, respec- 
tively, will overlap considerably. They add up to a curve with a single maxi- 
mum which is only slightly different in shape from a normal curve with a mean 
of 750 S and a standard deviation of 11 per cent. Only a fairly sensitive optical 
system, such as the scale system, would be capable of distinguishing between the 
curve obtained as the sum of the two normal curves and the normal curve con- 
structed about the new mean. The schlieren system used in these studies is not 
capable of such a sensitive resolution. Thus, it should be expected that a mix- 
ture of two viruses, one with a mean sedimentation rate of 700 S and a standard 
deviation of 8 per cent and the other with a mean rate of 800 S and a standard 
deviation of 8 per cent, would sediment with a single boundary indistinguishable 
by other than very sensitive means from that of a single population with a mean 
rate of 750 S and a standard deviation of 11 per cent. In a general sort of way, 
the results obtained with mixtures of PR8 and Lee influenza viruses are con- 
sistent with the interpretation that they cannot be resolved into two boundaries 
because the sedimentation rates of their respective populations overlap too 
much. 

It can be shown by a simple application of calculus that, when two normal 
curves with the same areas and the same standard deviations, but constructed 
about different means, are added, a curve with a single maximum will be obtained 
if the difference between the means is less than the sum of the two standard 
deviations. On the other hand, if the difference between the two means is 
greater than the sum of the two standard deviations, the curve obtained by add- 
ing the two normal curves will have two maxima, separated by a minimum. 
In other w^ords, it will resemble a bi-modal frequency distribution. When a 
curve of this latter type is obtained in an ultracentrifugation experiment, it is 
fairly obvious evidence for tw^o sedimenting populations. However, when a 
curve of the former type is obtained, it is not easy to estimate whether one or 
more than one population is present. The situation is qualitatively similar, 
though somewhat more complex, w^hen the standard deviations of the two 
populations are not identical. However, the mathematical treatment for the 
simplified case is adequate to illustrate that the ability or lack of ability to 
resolve a mixture of two populations in the ultracentrifuge into a bi-modal 
diagram depends upon the relationship of the difference between the mean sedi- 
mentation rates of the tw^o populations to the sum of their standard deviations. 
In the example chosen for analysis in the preceding paragraph, the sum of the 
standard deviations exceeded the difference between the means by only a small 
amount. If a mixture were made of two virus populations in which either the 
difference betw^een the mean rates was slightly more or the sum of the standard 
deviations slightly less than in the example chosen, then the two populations 
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could be resolved readily with the ultracentrifuge. It is entirely possible that 
an interpretation of this sort can explain the ability to resolve a mixture of WS 
and Lee viruses even though mixtures of PR8 and Lee viruses cannot be resolved. 

The relationship of the difference between the mean sedimentation rates and 
the sum of the standard deviations encountered in mixtures of two preparations 
of influenza virus may be in such a critical state that only a small shift of either 
will determine whether or not the mixture is readily resolvable. The accuracy 
of the data presented in figures 1 to 10 is not such as to afford an opportunity for 
a really critical test of the theory here presented. However, the explanation 
suggested for the ability to resolve mixtures of Lee and WS but not mixtures of 
Lee and PR8 viruses does seem to be both possible and plausible. 

The viscosity of purified influenza virus preparations appears to be dependent 
largely upon the presence of a highly viscous impurity of lower molecular weight. 
The amount of this impurity present in purified virus preparations tends to be 
characteristic of the strain of the virus, but the amount can also vary from 
preparation to preparation of tlie same virus strain, hence it is necessary in all 
cases to correct for the solution viscosity in order to secure sedimentation con- 
stants that are directly comparable. However, it seems unlikely that this im- 
purity or the \dscosity effects which it produces can provide an explanation for 
the present results, for in some instances preparations of Lee and PR8 viruses 
possessing essentially the same intrinsic viscosity were mixed and yet failed to 
show the presence of two sedimenting boundaries in the ultracentrifuge. It is 
obvious that additional studies on the physicochemical properties of the different 
strains of influenza vims are indicated. 

SUMALVRY 

Mixtures of purified preparations of PR8 and Weiss influenza vinises, which 
belong to Type A and possess sedimentation constants near 700 S, with Lee in- 
fluenza virus, a Type B virus with a sedimentation constant of about 800 S, show^ 
only a single sedimenting boundary" in the ultracentrifuge with an intermediate 
sedimentation constant. Similar results were obtained with mixtures of PR8 
and Lee influenza vimses. The mixtures of PR8 and Lee influenza vimses also 
showed only a single sedimenting boundary w^hen studied at different concentra- 
tions, in 1.0 M sodium chloride, in 1.0 M phosphate buffer at pH 7, or in 0.1 M 
phosphate buffer at pH 9. How^ever, w^hen a preparation of WS influenza 
vims, another Type A strain possessing a sedimentation constant, corrected for 
solution viscosity, of 674 S, was mixed with a preparation of Lee influenza virus 
possessing a sedimentation constant, corrected for solution viscosity, of 802 S, 
two sedimenting boundaries with corrected sedimentation constants of 656 and 
840 S were observed. The inability to resolve mixtures of equal concentrations 
of PR8 and Lee vimses can be explained on the basis of the assumption that 
both vims populations are heterodisperse with respect to sedimentation rate 
and that the difference between the mean sedimentation rates is less than the 
sum of the standard deviations of the tw^o distributions. The ability to resolve 
the mixture of the WS and the Lee strains, when present in equal concentrations, 
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can be explained on the assumption that the difference between the mean sedi- 
mentation rates is somewhat more than the sum of the standard deviations of the 
two distributions. Earlier studies indicating the advisability of correcting sedi- 
mentation constants of influenza virus preparations for solution viscosity, be- 
cause of the presence in such virus preparations of variable amounts of a viscous 
impurity, have been confirmed. 
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At the beginning of the 1930’s von Mutzenbecher (6) made a study of several 
normal sera in the ultracentrifuge. Amongst other things he found that when 
the same serum was investigated at different concentrations the ratio albumin/ 
globulin, calculated from the sedimentation diagrams, increased with increasing 
serum concentration. 

In 1933-34 McFarlanc (5) studied a number of different dilutions of various 
sera, and obtained results in concordance with those of von Mutzenbecher. 
The same was also the case for ^‘artificial sera’’ made from mixtures of serum 
albumin and serum globulin. No reasonable explanation for this concentration 
effect has so far been given. 

McFarlane also noticed the presence of a component with a sedimentation 
constant between those for albumin and globulin ; he named this the “X-protein.” 
It was generally most distinct in the concentrated human sera, but disappeared 
into the “albumin” peak in the dilute ones. Although the concentration of the 
X-protein in normal human serum amounted to 20-30 per cent of the total pro- 
tein, McFarlane did not succeed in isolating this substance, nor did he observe 

^ Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946. 
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it in the albumin or the globulin fractions obtained by precipitation with am- 
monium sulfate. A reexamination of McFarlane’s sedimentation diagrams from 
the normal globulin fractions shows, however, the presence of a slower moving 
component which McFarlane assumed to be senim albumin. According to tho 
author’s experience, serum albumin is not precipitated by half-saturated am- 
monium sulfate unless the pH of the mixture is adjusted to 5 or below. A pro- 
tein with properties in the ultracentrifuge s>imilar to those of McFarlane’s 
X-protein is precipitated, however, by 45-t)0 per cent saturated ammonium sul- 
fate. Since McFarlane did not wash his precipitate, a small amount of albu- 
min might have been present in this in the form of mother liquor, but this 
cannot account for the large quantitjy^ of substance sedimenting more slowly 
than the normal globulin, in one case 43 per cent and in another 22. The major 
part of this component must undoubtedly have consisted of the “X-protcin.” 
Likewise, in the sedimentation experiments with the albumin fraction, some X- 
protein surely must have been hidden in the ^'albumin peak.” 

In the following, some studies on the nature of this X-protein will be given. 

THE INFLUENCE OF VARIOUS SALTS ON THE APPEARANCE OF THE X-PROTEIN 

Several years ago, it was found by the author (4, 10) that the sedimentation 
diagram for human senim was extremely sensitive to small variations in the salt 
concentration of the solution, especially when the concentration is close to that 
prevailing under ph3^siological conditions. A more systematic study with 
various salts was then started (8). 

Figure 1 shows the effect of varying the concentration of added potassium 
chloride. It is seen that the diagram is most sensitive to small changes in the 
salt concentration when this is between 0.15 and 0.35 M potassium chloride. 

When the influence of the nature of the salt was studied further, it was found 
that some salts already showed very pronounced effects at low concentrations, 
while others were apparentl^^ not capable, within reasonable salt concentrations, 
of affecting human serum. Simultaneous investigations on other sera — cow, 
horse, rabbit, and pig — did not reveal an>" salt effect. 

Different electrophoreticallj’^ isolated fractions from human serum were also 
investigated with respect to the salt effect. It was found that the + t)- 
globulin fraction contained one component with S20 7 S, another component 

whose sedimentation constant varied with the salt concentration (3 <^20 <5), 
and finall}^ some inhomogeneous material. When the 7-glol ulin fraction was 
examined alone in the ultracentrifuge, it showed mainly the normal globulin 
sedimentation with S20 '^1 S independent of the salt concentration. It can be 
concluded, therefore, that the labile X-protein is a /3-globulin (see 10, page 400). 

Attempts to correlate the effect with chemical and phj^sicial properties of the 
salt solutions were in vain until finally it was found that the whole effect was 
dependent upon the density of the solution. A given density would produce 
almost the same effect on the sedimentation diagram irrespective of the salts 
present. This means that the whole effect is due to a difference in specific 
volume between the albumin and the X-protein. It means also that when 
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the sedimentation constant is calculated in the routine way, an incorrect value 
for S 20 is obtained. 

In figure 2 the routine calculated sedimentation constants for both the al- 
bumin and the X-protein (jS-globulin) peak have been plotted against the density 
of the solvent. For both peaks the line of regression has been determined. It 
is seen that the albumin line is almost parallel to the abscissa, as it should 
if the right value for V is used. (In fact, the correct value for albumin is V 
= 0.736.) For the X-protein, however, S 20 varies very strongly with the density, 
which means that its specific volume must be quite different from 0.75, and close 
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Fig. 1. The effect of varying the concentration of potassium chloride on the sedimenta- 
tion diagram for normal human serum. All diagrams recalculated to the same theoretical 
scale distance; 1-mm. exposures taken 130 to 145 min. after reaching full speed; mean 
temperature *= 27®C.; serum concentration =» 0.4 Co. 


to 1. As the line of regression for the X-protein crosses the abscissa between 
1.03 and 1.04, it means that in solution with densities above 1.04 the X-proteiii 
will rise to the top of the cell instead of sediment toward the bottom. The low 
density of the X-protein has been used in the isolation of this protein. 


TH^ INFLUENCE OF THE SERUM CONCENTRATION ON THE APPEARANCE OF THE 

X-PROTEIN 

It has been found that the size of the X-protein peak, for a given salt concen- 
tration, depended upon the serum concentration. In order to study this phe- 
nomenon, a normal human serum and the corresponding plasma were dialyzed 
against a citrate-phosphate buffer of such a density that the X-protein and the 
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albumin peaks could be easily measured separately from the sedimentation 
diagrams. A number of solutions with concentration varying from about 2 per 
cent to about 5 per cent were then studied in the ultracentrifuge. Some of the 
sedimentation diagrams from the experiments on serum arc given in figure 3, 
and all the results have been summarized in figure 4. 
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Fig. 2 . The variation of S20 for albumin and /3-globulin (X-protein) with the density of 
the solution. In this calculation a specific volume of 0.75 has been assumed for both pro- 
teins. O refers to values obtained in runs with serum. Serum concentration = 0.4 Co. 
# refers to values from runs on X -protein isolated as described on page 160. 

From figure 3 it is seen that the X-protein is not visible in the lowest concen- 
tration, but is very distinct in the 5 per cent solution. From figure 4 it is seen 
that the total protein concentration calculated from the sedimentation diagram 
increases proportionally with An, as it should do. For the albumin and the 
globulin, however, this is not the case; their increase is less than what (^oiild be 
expected. The X-protein, on the other hand, does not start until An is about 
0.0035, but its concentration then increases linearly with An of the solution. 
It therefore seems likely that some albumin and globulin in the more concentrated 
solutions enter into the X-protein complex. 
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This view is also strengthened by the finding that if purified human globulin 
is added to a fresh solution of human serum, the X-protein peak increases, 
whereas the normal globulin peak augments much less than expected. If the 



Fio. 3. Variation of sedimentation diagram of human serum with protein concentration* 
The diagrams have all been reduced to the same protein concentration and scale distance^ 
so that they are strictly comparable, t gives the time in minutes after the centrifuge has 
reached full speed, h is the scale distance, and An is the measured difference between the 
refractive index of the protein solution and that of the buffer solution. X = X -protein; A 
= albumin. 
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Fig. 4. Variation of the concentration of the individual components of human scrum and 
plasma with An for the solution, as calculated from the sedimentation diagram. For the 
calculation of the protein concentration from the sedimentation diagram, it has been as- 
sumed that An = 0.00189 was equal to a protein concentration of 1 g. protein per 100 ml. of 
solution. 

serum is old or if a globulin other than human is used, the normal globulin peak 
is enlarged exactly as one would expect* 

ISOLATION OP THE X-PROTEIN FROM HUMAN SERUM 

As mentioned earlier, the low density of the X-protein may be used for its 
isolation. If 35 ml. of normal human serum is mixed with 25 ml. of saturated 
magnesium sulfate no precipitation takes place usually, but if this solution is 
spun in an air-driven centrifuge at 27,000 r.p.m. for 6 hr., an oily layer will 
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collect at the top of the centrifuge tubes. This oil consists mainly of the X- 
protein. It may be further purified by resuspension in half-saturated mag- 
nesium sulfate and respinning in the centrifuge, but a large amount of X-protein 
is lost by this procedure, probably owing to the splitting off of albumin and 
globulin from the X-protein. 

If such a purified X-protein solution is dialyzed against 0.2 M sodium chloride 
and studied in the ultracentrifuge, it shows a sedimentation diagram like the 
left-hand one in figure 5; the sedimentation constant for the main peak corre- 
sponds almost to that for albumin. If, however, the density of the solution is 
increased, as in the right-hand diagram, the peak splits into two peaks, one 
sedimenting as allumin and the other, marked /9, at a slower rate. 

A number of experiments have been carried out in solutions of X-protein iso- 
lated in the manner just described. In figure 2 the routine values obtained for 



Fig. 5. Sedimentation diagrams from runs with an X-protein isolated from human 
serum, 

S 20 for this /3-globulin have been plotted against the density of the solution. 
The dotted line gives the line of regression for this component. From this a 
value of V = 0.97 is calculated for the hydrated particle. The partial specific 
volume of the unhydrated particle is probably lower. 

From the line of regression we obtain a value of S 20 = 5.9 S in water. If it be 
assumed that the particle is spherical, we have a particle weight of about 1.9 
X 10«. 

A diffusion experiment, made on the same material, gave /> 2 o = 1*7 X 1(1“^. 
From this value, S 20 = 5.9 S and r 2 o = 0.97, a particle weight of 2.6 X 10® is 
obtained for the hydrated X-protein. 

The phosphorus content of the X-protein is very high, and it has been esti- 
mated that between 20 and 45 per cent of the X-protein consists of phosphatides 
(8). These values are much higher than those given by Blix et al. (3) for electro- 
phoretically prepared /3-globulin. Recently, however, still higher values for 
the phosphatide content of a /3i-globulin from human plasma have been found at 
the Harvard Medical School (7), and this /3i-globulin shows the same properties 
as the X-protein. In connection with the method of isolating the X-protein 
just described, it may be of interest to note the following: It has always been 
found (8) that in the range 0.5 to 0.6 saturation with ammonium sulfate (pH 
above 5) the precipitates are very difficult to clear with the centrifuge. They 
generally rise to the top of the centrifuge tubes, and it is necessary to filter the 
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solutions in order to collect these fractions. Electrophoretic examination showed 
that they >vere rich in and ft-globulins, but in addition both albumin and 
a-globulin were always present. A similar low-density protein has recently been 
described by Adair and Adair (1), but this protein must, according to their 
serological tests, probably have been a comparatively pure jS-globulin. 

DISCUSSION 

From what has been said above it appears most likely that the X-protein in 
human serum is a reversible dissociable compound consisting of /^-globulin and 
variable amounts of albumin, 7-globulin, and lipids. In concentrated serum it 
will contain rather large amounts of albumin and globulin, but as the serum is 
diluted or the X-protein is purified, the albumin and the globulin are split off. 

If the albumin and the globulin are taken up by the X-protein, one would ex- 
pect that the sedimentation constant f >r the X-protein compound would increase 
parallel with the increase in its content of th^ more dense proteins. So far, 
however, no such increase has ever been obser /erl. 

According to some recent experiment's by Blix and the author, the electro- 
phoresis diagram for human scrum is hardly changed when the lipids are ex- 
tracted according to Blix (2), but the sedimentation diagram is much altered 
in so far as the X-protein has completely disappeared from the diagram. As at 
the same time the albumin peak has increased, it must be supposed that the 
main part of the /3-globulin, after extraction, sediments at the same rate as the 
albumin. Thus in this case it is only the centrifuge that can tell us whether or 
not some change in the protein solution has occurred. 

The presence of the X-protein can only be demonstrated in fresh human serum. 
As the serum becomes old it loses its ability to form an X-protein. This sensi- 
tivity of the X-protein is after all due to the lipid part of the compound, where 
reesterification and hydrolysis may take place, thus giving rise to new sub- 
stances with different properties (e.g., lecithin — > lysolecithin, etc.). Oxidation 
of the unsaturated fatty acid component of the phosphatides also seems pos- 
sible. That changes, for instance in the lecithin part, actually destroy the X- 
protein, both in serum and in the isolated state, has recently been shown by 
Petermann (9). She found that after treatment with lecithinase the X-protein 
component disappeared from the sedimentation diagram both of isolated X- 
protein and of whole serum. In the first case both the albumin and the globulin 
peaks are twice as large after the treatment as before. In the whole serum only 
the globulin peak was increased after the treatment. 

The amount of X-protein seems to vary very much from individual to indi- 
vidual, but for a given individual it seems to be rather constant. There seems 
perhaps to be rather little X-protein in the blood from persons in the teens. 

So far no sera other than human have shown the presence of an X-protein. 
As, however, it is known — ^for example, from the work of McFarlane (5) — 
that the increase in the globulin peak is less than proportional to the increase in 
serum concentration, while the opposite holds for the “albumin*^ peak, it must be 
supposed that part of the globulin and the albumin, in these sera too, combine 
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with the iS-globulin to form some kind of an X-protein; but its sedimentation 
properties are such that this component will be hidden in the '‘albumin” peak. 

In an investigation still in progress the author has found that although the 
fractions precipitated between 0.45 and 0.6 saturated ammonium sulfate may 
sediment at a rate equal to that for serum albumin or slower, they show diffusion 
constants considerably lower than that for the albumin. Values as low as Ao 
= 3 X 10“^ have been observed. 

From the ease with which the X-protein takes up certain proteins and lipids 
it may be supposed that it plays a very important r61e in the transport function 
of the blood. 


SUMMARY 

The labile X-protein in human plasma, first described by McFarlane, has 
been shown to be a lipoprotein, /3-globulm, with density close to 1 . 

The particle weight for this compound is of the order 10®. 

In concentrated serum the X-protein complex furthermore contains consider- 
able amounts of both albumin and 7 -globulin. 

The expenses connected with this study have been defrayed by grants from 
the Nobel Fund and the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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It has long been known that there is some difference between the sera (and 
plasma) from the new-born animal and that from the adult. In the former 
case the serum contains less globulin than in the latter. According to earlier 
investigations by, among others, Howe (2), the proportions between the various 
globulin fractions are different in the two instances. A few years ago some 
publications appeared dealing with the electrophoresis of serum from new-born 
and young animals. They all show the presence of large amounts of a-globulin, 
small amounts of jS-globulin, and the absence of 7-globulin in the sera of the 
new-born calf (1, 3) and foal (8). It was not, however, until the present author 
(6, 6, 7) started a series of fractionation experiments on calf serum and studied 
the fractions obtained in the ultracentrifuge that it was realized that a protein 
entirely different from the known albumins and globulins was present in these 
sera. Later on it was found that the new protein \vas present in still larger 
amounts in some fetal plasma, and the name fetuin wrs proposed (5). 

The presence of fetuin in certain fetal and embryonic sera may also explain 
some earlier unpublished experiments from Upsala. Thus, Svedberg and Anders- 
son several years ago found that the ‘‘albumin peak’’ in the sedimentation 
diagram from embryonic chicken sera was very asymmetric and gave a compara- 
tively low value for the sedimentation constant, just as one w'ould expect in 
case fetuin were present. Later on, in 1939, M. E. Adair, G. S. Adair, and the 
author found a similar behavior of the sera from sheep’s fetus. Recently Moore 
et al. (4) have followed the change taking place in the plasma of the developing 
chick and pig embryo wnth age, 

PREPARATION OP FETUIN 

The first preparation of fetuin was made from pooled calf serum (age below 
1 week). At that time, however, the existence of fetuin was not knowm and the 
preparation was carried out in the hope of getting fractions rich in a- or 
globulin. 

The serum was diluted with an equal volume of 0.2 M sodium chloride con- 
taining enough sulfuric acid to change the pH of the solution to about 6. Addi- 
tion of saturated ammonium sulfate solution to 0.33 Am2S04 and to 0.35 Am2S04^ 
only produced a few inconsiderable flakes. The ammonium sulfate concentra- 
tion was then increased to 40 per cent and a heavy precipitate giei was formed. 
It was tAvice resuspended in 0.43 Am2S04 and centrifuged down. 

^ Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946. 

* By “ 0.35 Atn 2 S 04 ” is meant a solution that in a total of 100 ml. contains 35 ml. of 4 M 
ammonium sulfate. 
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The mother liquor was brought to 0.45 Am2S04, whereby g2€i was formed. 
It was twice washed with 0.47 Am2S04. The supernatant from the precipitation 
of g2€i was finally brought to 0.50 Am2S04 and yielded gaci, which was washed 
twice with 0.53 Am2S04. In figure 1 the sedimentation diagrams for the three 
fractions are given. Besides the fetuin and the normal globulin the two first 
solutions also contained 10 and 5 per cent, respectively, of a heavy component 
(820 - 20 S). 

Electrophoretic examination of gici showed that it contained large amounts 
of a substance with the mobility of an a 2 - or /?i-globulin. As the solution ap- 
peared very turbid, this was first taken as a further criterion that the main 



Fig. 1. Sedimentation diagrams for the globulin fractions of calf serum, showing the 
fetuin (F) and the globulin (G) peaks. The 20-component has already sedimented to the 
bottom of the cell. As is evident from the diagrams, the appearance of the globulin peak 
indicates that much inhomogeneous material sediments together with this protein. The 
concentrations of the sedimented solutions were, from left to right, 2.7, 2.6, and 2.9 per 
cent. The sedimentation diagrams have all been reduced to an initial concentration of I 
per cent. 

component was one of the lipoproteins. A large part of the turbidity could, 
however, he precipitated by dialysis against 0.2 M sodium dihydrogen phosphate. 
The main part of the remaining turbidity could be removed by spinning the 
solution in an air-driven centrifuge for 4 hr. at 27,000 r.p.m. 

Various attempts to purify this fetuin solution by refractionations were not 
very successful. The best solution was run at different concentrations in the 
centrifuge and gave for infinite dilution S20 = 3.38 S, 


An X 10‘. . . 

1059 

537 

1 265 

1 132 



2.16 

2.76 

3.06 

3.23 


The variation of the sedimentation constant with concentration is quite 
remarkable for a protein of such a low molecular weight. 

A number of different experiments were carried out to find the best conditions 
for preparing the fetuin from calf serum. 

One way of doing it was first to precipitate to 0.60 Am2S04 at pH 6, wash the 
precipitate thoroughly, and then extract the precipitate with 0.50 Am2S04, 0.45 
Am2S04, 0.40 Am2S04, 0.35 Am2S04, and finally with 0.2 M sodium chloride. 
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The result was not good, however; the relative fetuin content was less than in 
the earlier experiments and the amount of inhomogeneous material was higher. 

The attempt was made to eliminate the inhomogeneous material by first 
dialyzing the serum against a dilute phosphate buffer (0.01 M sodium dihy- 
drogen phosphate), A heavy precipitate also came down, and it was extremely 
inhomogeneous according to the sedimentation diagrams. From the super- 
natant a comparatively pure fetuin could be prepared. 

As, however, at that time it was supposed that the fetuin had its isoelectric 
point at about pH 6 and the normal globulin had its isoelectric point somewhere 



Fig. 2. Sedimentation diagrams for the globulin fractions from calf serum precipitated 
between 0.33 and 0.40 Ain 2 S 04 . All diagrams have been reduced to the same protein con- 
centration (An « 0,00200). The main part o^ the fetuin is precipitated at pH 6 (left-hand 
diagrams), while almost pure globulin is precipitated at pH 7 (right-hand diagram). 

around pH 7, it was thought worthwhile to try to remove the fetuin at pH 5 and 
the normal globulin at pH 7. A series of experiments was then carried out with 
precipitation at alternating pH values. The serum was first diluted with an 
equal volume of 0.2 M sodium chloride and its pH changed to 5. It was then 
mixed with ammonium sulfate to 0.33 Am2S04 and the precipitate gjci4 was ob- 
tained. The pH was then changed to 7, but the solution renaained clear. 
Changing the pH back to 5 and increasing the salt concentration to 0.37 Am2S04 
produced another precipitate, g2€i4. Upon changing the pH to 7 the precipitate 
gUiA resulted. The pH was again changed back to 5 and the salt concentration 
increased to 0.40 Am2S04, whereupon gScw was formed. Figure 2 shows the 
sedimentation diagrams from these four fractions. From these, it is quite evi- 
dent that there is preferential precipitation of fetuin at pH 5, and of normal 
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globulin at pH 7. A refractionation of the fractions g2€i4, g2€i4, and gjeu did not 
result in any appreciable improvement in the purity of the fetuin or of the 
globulin. 

There seems, however, to be at least one more possibility of improving the 
purity of the fetuin preparation, as it has been found in other experiments (7) 
that the solubility of the fetuin decreases with increase in temperature, whereas 
the globulin is more soluble at room temperature than in the cold room. By 
running the fractionation according to the scheme: gi — > gi g2 gi gs — ♦ 
gj etc. and by taking the precipitates at pH 7 in the cold (+1° to +5®C.) 
and the precipitates at pH 5 at room temperature +20°C.), the precipitation 
of the fetuin should be favored at pH 5 and suppressed at pH 7 and vice versa 
for the globulin. 

So far the scheme has not yet been seriously tested, as in the meanwhile it 
was found that it was a much simpler matter to prepare the fetuin from fetal 
serum. 

For this preparation the fetal serum is first diluted with an equal volume of 
0.2 M sodium chloride; then ammonium sulfate is added until a concentration 
of 0.45 Am2S04 is reached. The precipitate is thoroughly washed twice by 
resuspension with 0.50 Am2SC)4. 

The main contaminant in a fetuin solution prepared in this way was ordinarily 
a high-molecular component with S20 ^ 20 S. It can be considerably reduced 
in amount by spinning the fetuin solution for several hours in an air-driven 
centrifuge at 27,000 r.p.m. 

All attempts to crystallize the fetuin have so far been in vain. 

THE SEDIMENTATION CONSTANT® 

A large number of sedimentation experiments has been carried out in the 
ultracentrifuge on solutions of fetuin. The results of these experiments have 
been summarized in figure 3. In this figure the measured S20 has been plotted 
against the fetuin concentration, as calculated from the sedimentation diagram. 
The fetuin concentration has been expressed in An, the increase in refractive 
index due to the presence of fetuin. 

As there appeared to be some difference betw een the sedimentation properties 
of calf fetuin and that of fetal fetuin, separate values for ^20 at infinite dilution 
have been calculated. Also, in the case of the fetal fetuin there seems to be 
some difference betw^een the values obtained from different preparations. Thus 
some preparations (fi to ^4) gave values quite different from those obtained with 
the calf fetuin; another, fg, gave values close to those for calf fetuin. 

For the different cases, the line of regression and the coefficient of correlation, 
r, have been calculated. These values w^ere: 

For calf fetuin: 

S20 = 3.28 — 200 -An r = 0.86 

* All the sedimentation constants are given in Svedberg units, S. 
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For bovine fetal fetuin: 


S 20 3.09 145 ‘Ar- r — 0.89 ^’4 

S 20 = 3.23 - 200 An r = 0.99 ts 

Parallel with the difference in sedimentation these fetuins also show differences 
in other properties, such as diffusion constants, partial specific volume, and phos- 
phorus content. 



Fig. 3. Variation of S 20 with concentration of fetuin, as measured from the sedimentation 
diagrams. 

A series of experiments recently carried out on fetuin from sheep's fetus gave 
the following results: 


An X 10‘ 

163 

130 

114 

82 

65 

^20 

3.05 

3.03 

3.09 

3.09 

3.23 


For the line of regression and the coeflScient of correlation the following were 
found: 


520 = 3.28 — 164 ‘An r « 0.88 


The sedimentation constant at infinite dilution is thus the same as for calf 
fetuin, but the slope is somewhat different. 
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THE DIFFUSION CONSTANT^ 

Several diffusion experiments have been carried out on fetuin prepared from 
both calf and fetal sera. None of the solutions have, however, been 100 per 
cent pure; they have all contained some amount of the 20-component. By 
examining the same sample in the ultracentrifuge, it is possible, however, to 
calculate how much of the 20-component there is present along with the fetuin. 

It was found veiy important always to clear the samples in the air-driven 
centrifuge at 27,000 r.p.m. for some hours before using them in diffusion experi- 
ments in order to remove any coarse disperse material present. 

Two diffusion measurements were made on calf fetuin. From the sedimenta- 
tion diagram it was found that the sample consisted of 89 per cent fetuin and 
11 per cent of the 20-componcnt. The diffusion constants were (7) for An = 
0.00138, Da = 4.G5 and Dm = 5.08. After the curves had been corrected for 
the presence of the 20-component (tentative value /An = 1.65), D20 for the fetuin 
was found to be Da — 5.G8 and Dm = 5.51. 

The same solution was also nin at a concentration corresponding to An = 
0.00250. The original values were then Da — 4.48 and Dm = 5.10; after correc- 
tion for the presence of the 20-component, D 20 for the fetuin was found to be 
Da = 5.35 and Dm = 5.72. The best value for the diffusion constant of calf 
fetuin would probably be /Ao = 5.5. 

Several diffusion experiments were carried out on fetal fetuin, some of them in 
order to determine the variation of the diffusion constant vith the fetuin con- 
centration. The experiments were, however, not sufficiently accurate to detect 
any such variation. The two most reliable experiments gave Da = 4.G2 and 
Dm = 4.91, and Da = 4.89 and Dm = 4.69, respectively. After the correction 
for the presence of only 2 per cent of the 20-component, these values changed to 
Da = 4.85, Dm — 4.98, and Da = 4.96 {Dm not calculated). As the most reason- 
able value for the diffusion constant of fetal fetuin we maj^ take (preparation 
^4) />2o = 5.0 X 10-^ 

PARTIAL SPECIFIC VOLUME; NITROGI3N AND PHOSPHORUS CONTENT^ 

- For the calf fetuin r2o = 0.714 was found. For the fetal fetuin two rather 
different values were obtained. Thus the f4 preparation gave V20 = 0.692, while 
fg gave F20 = O.7I2 or almost the same as for the calf fetuin. 

The nitrogen and phosphorus contents of the same two preparations were also 
quite different. For the f4 preparation the values found were 12.3 g. nitrogen 
per 100 g. protein and 188 mg. phosphorus per 100 g. protein, while for fg the 
values were 13.4 g. nitrogen and 101 mg. phosphonis, respectively, — a consider- 
able difference. 

* All the diffusion constants are expressed in units of 10“^. 

® The author is indebted to Professor Carl Drucker and to Mrs. Brita Wik^n, Upsala, for 
carrying out the determinations of the partial specific volume and of the nitrogen and phos- 
phorus contents, respectively. 
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TABLE 1 


Electrophoretic mobility of fetuin from cow^s fetus 
Temperature, +0.4®C. 


BUFPEE 

pH 

« X 10* 

0.033 M Nas citrate + 0.8 M Hi citrate ■+■ 0.1 Af NaF.. . . 

2.85 

4-0.62 

0.1 Af Na acetate + 0.45 M H acetate 0.1 Af NaF 

3.75 

-0.09 

0.1 M Na acetate 4* 0.15 M H acetate 4- 0.1 M NaF. . . . 

4.31 

-0.75 

0.1 Af Na acetate 4- 0.03 M H acetate 4* 0.1 Af NaF 

j 4.88 

-1.60 

0.07 M NaH 2 P 04 4 0.01 M Na 2 HP 04 4- 0.1 M NaF 

5.97 

. -2.68 

0.04 M NaHjPO. + 0.02 JIf Na,HPO« + 0.1 M NaF 

6.48 

-3.09 

0.004 M NaH,PO. + 0.032 M NajHPO. + 0.1 M NaF. . . 

7.36 

-3.41 


Isoelectric point at pH 3.5. 



Fig. 4. Variation of the electrophoretic mobility of fetuin with pH. Ionic strength o 
solution 0.2. 


MOLECULAR WEIGHT 

For the molecular weights of the fetuin of different origin we find: 

For fetuin from calf: 

520 = 3.28, 2>2o = 5.5, and ^20 = 0.714 give M = 50,600 
For fetuin from cow^s fetus: 

520 = 3.09, D 20 - 6.0, and ^20 = 0.692 give M = 48,700 

THE ISOELECTRIC POINT OP FETUIN 

The electrophoretic mobility of fetuin was determined in a number of different 
buffer solutions, as shown in table 1 . In figure 4 the mobility is plotted against 
pH. It is seen that the isoelectric point is at pH 3.5. This is an exceptionally 
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acid value for a plasma protein, where all the globulins have their /.P/s above 
pH 5 and the albumin has an /.P. of 4.8. 

SUMMARY 

Methods for preparing fetuin from calf and fetal sera have been described. 
The sedimentation constant for fetuin varies strongly with concentration. 
For infinite dilution S 20 seems to vary somewhat with the origin of the fetuin, 
but the molecular weight always comes out at about 50,000. 

Fetuin has its isoelectric point at pH 3.5, which is a very acid value for a 
plasma protein. 

The expenses connected with this study have been defrayed by grants from 
the Nobel Fund and The Rockefeller Foundation. 
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THE QUANTITATIVE INTERPRETATION OF THE ELECTRO- 
PHORETIC PATTERNS OF PROTEINS^ 

L. G. LONGSWORTH 

Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York, New York 

Received August 8, 1946 
INTRODUCTION 

In the moving-boundary method as adapted by Tiselius (14) for the analysis 
of protein mixtures, the initial boundary is formed between the two solutions 
that result from the dialysis of the protein solution against a large volume of an 
appropriate buffer solution. The diffusible buffer ions are then present on both 
sides of the initial boundary at concentrations corresponding to a Donnan 
equilibrium. On passage of the current this boundary generally splits into a 
number of separate boundaries, one of Avhich remains near the initial boundary 

* Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946. 
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position while the others move away from this position at different rates. At 
each of the moving boundaries the concentration of one of the protein compo- 
nents varies from a constant value below the boundary to zero above and is thus 
said to disappear in the boundary. Moreover, the variation of the refractive 
index with the height due to the disappearance of this species may be recorded 
photographically by either the schlieren-scanning or the cylindrical-lens method 
(7). In the complete pattern each boundary appears as a separate peak whose 
area is proportional to the difference of refractive index between the two solutions 
forming the boundary. 

At pH values not too different from the isoelectric pH the equivalent weights 
of most proteins are large in comparison with those of the buffer ions. Conse- 
quently, a relatively low equivalent concentration of protein may still be one 
at which this constituent makes a major contribution to the density and refrac- 
tive index of the solution. The conductance, on the other hand, is determined 
largely by the buffer ions. Thus the limiting case is approached in which one 
of the solutions meeting at the original boundary contains small concentrations 
of one, or more, species in a large excess of other ions, whereas only the dominant 
species are present in the other end solution and at the same concentrations. 
The dominant species, the buffer ions, then insure throughout the boundary 
system a uniform electric field in which the constituents at low equivalent 
concentrations, the protein ions, drift. At a moving boundary in which a pro- 
tein ion disappears there are then no superimposed gradients of other species, 
and the area of the corresponding peak in the pattern is a direct measure of the 
concentration of the disappearing species. Moreover, in this case the boundary 
pattern is independent of the direction in which the current is passed. Conse- 
quently, if boundaries are formed initially in each of the two sides of the U-shaped 
channel of the Tiselius cell, as is the usual procedure, the pattern obtained from 
one side is the mirror image of that from the other side. Such patterns may be 
said to be cnantiographic. This limiting or ideal case is the basis of the current 
method for obtaining what will be called the apparent composition of a protein 
mixture. In this approximate method the superimposed gradients are ignored, 
and the relative concentration of a component is taken as the ratio of the area 
of the peak in the pattern due to tiiis component to the sum of the areas due to all 
constituents. A glance at the deviations of almost any pair of patterns from 
enantiography will convince one, however, that actual systems may approach, 
but do not attain, the ideal conditions. With the aid of the moving-boundary 
theory developed by Kohlrausch (5) and Weber (16), and recently extended by 
Dole (4) and Svensson (11, 12, 13), it is the purpose of this report to compute 
the behavior of some typical systems and to compare the results with experiment. 

THREE-ION SYSTEMS 

Since the theory assumes that the relative ion mobilities are constant through- 
out the system, it is applicable to protein ions only insofar as the presence of the 
buffer electrol 3 d;es insures a uniform pH and hence a constant protein-ion mo- 
bility. In Dole’s theory the displacements of the boundaries and the composi- 
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tions of the solutions formed by their separation are computed from the relative 
mobilities and concentrations of the two solutions forming the original boundary, 
the so-called end solutions. The inverse problem of computing the mobilities 
and concentrations of the ions in the end solutions from the boundary pattern is, 
however, the one that arises in the electrophoretic analysis of protein mixtures. 
As a matter of fact this problem is not solvable in the general case without addi- 
tional information and even then the computations are laborious. Although 
results for more complex mixtures will be presented later in this paper, it is only 
in the case of a three-ion system that simple relations are obtained. A single 
protein dissolved in a buffer having a pH at w^hich the conductance of the hydro- 
gen-ion constituent can be neglected is an important special case of such a 
system. 

Notation 

In this paper A, B, C . . . will refer to cations whose mobilities, u, are in the 
order > Wc • . • while R, S, T . . . indicate anions for which | Wr j > 

I ws I > I Wt I . . . . The mobility of one species relative to that of another taken 
as unity is called the relative mobility and is denoted as r. Both the relative 
and absolute mobility and the concentration of a given ion retain the sign of the 
charge on that species. The initial boundary is indicated by separating with a 
dash, — , the symbols for the ions in the two end solutions. In the system that 
develops on passage of the current a moving boundary is denoted by an arrow, 
— while a double colon, will be used for the concentration boundary remain- 
ing near the site of the original boundary. The current is always taken as flow- 
ing from left to right, and the solutions meeting at the boundaries will be denoted 
by Greek letters in the order of decreasing density. Owing to the nature of the 
end solutions in the case of proteins, no difficulty will be experienced in determin- 
ing this order, since the protein components disappear progressively with in- 
creasing height at each moving boundary and thus the density decreases with 
the numlxT of species in a solution. The end solution containing the protein 
ions is thus always the a solution. 

Except at low ionic strengths the mobility of the protein ion is generally less 
in magnitude than that of either the buffer cation or anion and these are denoted, 
therefore, as A and R, respectively. At pH values below its isoelectric pH the 
protein ion is the cation B, whereas above this pH it is the anion S. Here the 
protein solution will be taken as ABR, since the necessary modifications when 
the protein is an anion will be obvious. As will be shown below, the buffer acid, 
or base, may be considered as part of the solvent if it is uncharged. The special 
case in which the buffer acid and its conjugate base are both charged, e.g., the 
H2POI and HPO*i- ions in phosphate buffers, offers no difficulty if the concen- 
tration and mobility of the buffer-ion constituent are used. 

In that side of the channel in which the protein ions descend the boundary 
system for three ions is AR(7) :: AR(i 8 ) ABR(of), whereas in the other side 
it is ABR(a) :: ABR(fi) ARCt). Wherever it is necessary in order to avoid 
confusion, the subscripts r (rising) and d (descending) will be added to distin- 
guish between the two systems. 
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The protein mobility 

At the descending boundary afi in the system AR(7) :: AR(^) ABR(a> 
the protein ion B disappears from the end solution a of known conductance, 

Its mobility, in this solution may be computed (9) directly with the aid of the 
relation, in which is the displacement, in milliliters, of the first 

moment of the gradient curve per coulomb of electricity passed. Although 
the ajS boundary is generally diffuse, the modern schlieren methods for recording 
the refractive-index gradients usually make it possible to locate this moment 
with an uncertainty of less than 0.03 mm. If the boundary moves 3 cm., for 
example, this represents an error of 0.1 per cent in the mobility. If the mobility 
of the protein in pure buffer solution is required, determinations are made at two 
or more protein concentrations and extrapolated. 


The buffer-concentration boundary 

The earlier designation (8) of the buffer-concentration boundary I3y as the e 
boundary was unfortunate, since it has been confused with the mo\dng boundaries 
due to the serum globulins that are also identified with Greek letters. The cor- 
responding boundary in the other side of the channel, heretofore called the 6 
boundary, will be termed the protein-concentration boundary. In the ideal 
case that the relative mobilities of all species are constant throughout the chan- 
nel, the buffer- and protein-concentration boundaries are stationary. In real 
systems they generally move slightly on passage of the current. 

Since the protein solution a is prepared by dialysis against a large excess of the 
buffer solution 7, its composition is not arbitrary but is given, to a close approxi- 
mation, by the first term in the expansion of the Donnan equation, i.e. 

> a = Cl - ici (1) 

Cr = - iCS (2> 

With the aid of these relations and the electroneutrality conditions, iCj = 0, 
the Kohlrausch regulating functions (4, 5) of the two end solutions become 



Since is the dilution factor for all species at the concentration boundaries 
in both sides of the channel and occurs frequently in the theory, it w ill be desig- 
nated f . 


/ rBjzl3 _ A Cb 

\ tb rA — tr 2/ Cl 


( 3 ) 


At sufficiently low protein concentrations ( becomes unity and deviations there- 
from are, therefore, a measure of the divergence of real systems from the ideal 
behavior that is assumed in the usual electrophoretic analysis. 
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In the case of the buffer-concentration boundary the difference in refractive 
index is 


n'’ - n" = Kj,n(Ci - Cl) = - l)Cl 


= A" 


AR 


( 




^’A 


tb rx — rR 




( 4 ) 


where /Car is the increment of refractive index per equivalent of AR. At a 
given pH and ionic strength the area of the buffer-concentration peak in the 
pattern is thus proportional to the protein concentration. 

In the special case that the mobilities of the buffer ions are equal, i.e., rA = 
“^^R> equation 4 becomes 


- ny ^ KxRCBrx/2rB 


( 5 ) 


At a constant ionic strength and protein concentration of p grams per 100 ml. 
of solution, both CJ and tr vary with the pH. This variation is due to the change 
of the valence, of the protein ion. Since Cr is directly proportional to Zr 


TABLE 1 

The buffer -concentration boundary in a three-ion system 
Ovalbumin in 0.1 N sodium acetate at pH 3.92 (e =» 2.34 X 10”^): rNa * 1.000, 
fAc * -0.7875, rprotem * 0.1392, K'ar = 0.01235 


1 

p (grams per 100 ml.) .... 

0.54 

1.36 

2.74 

2 

Cr (equivalents per liter) 

0.00150 

0.00318 

0.00641 

3 

— ny (equation 4) 

0.000060 

0.000127 

0.000255 

4 

— ny (observed) 

0.000048 

0.000123 

0.000247 

5 

e (computed) 

o.ooou 

0.000227 

0.000227 


and tr is approximately so, and they occur in equation 5 as the ratio, compensa- 
tion occurs. With a given buffer salt should, therefore, be almost 

independent of the pH. 

The variation of with the ionic strength at constant pH and protein 

concentration, p, is more obscure. In this case z^y and hence Cr, generally 
increases with increasing ionic strength (2, 6), whereas the relative mobility of 
the protein ion decreases (15). Both of these effects should, if is inde- 
pendent of the salt concentration, cause — rO to increase somewhat with 
increasing ionic strength. 

Although the foregoing conclusions appear to be in accord with experiment, 
no data of sufficient precision to test equation 4 are available except for a varia- 
tion of the protein concentration at constant pH and ionic strength (9). The 
results of this test are summarized in table 1. The equivalent concentrations 
of protein, line 2, are given by the relation, Cr = lOpc, v here e is the net charge 
in Faraday equivalents per gram of protein and is taken from the titration data 
of Cannan, Kibrick, and Palmer (2). Although the molecular weight, M, of the 
protein is not required for the computation of Cb» if M for ovalbumin (15) is 
46,000 the valence of these ions in the present example is Zr = Me = 10.5. 
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The relative mobilities of table 1 are based on the measured value, Ub, for 
the protein ion, the conductance, k'*', of the buffer solution, and the cation trans- 
ference number, T, of 0.1 N sodium acetate, i.e., 

ux = lOOOKyT/FCl and un = 1000^^(1 - T)/FC^ 

Since is the conductance of sodium acetate in the presence of acetic acid, pro- 
vision is thereby made for the effect on the buffer-ion mobilities of the viscosity 
due to the weak buffer acid. In any given system allowance can also be made 
as follows for the viscosity due to the protein. Since wr/wa is taken as equal to 
(T — 1)/T throughout the system, the specific conductance of the protein 
solution may be written 

ioookV^’ = cluj, + c^ub + CMT - i)/r 

and may be solved for 

Since refractive-index differences, as computed from pattern areas, are uncer- 
tain by at least 1 X 10~®, the agreement between the observed and computed 
values of — n'^' (lines 3 and 4 of table 1) is essentially complete. A conduc- 
.tometric analysis of the solution after its removal from the channel \^ ould 
doubtless yield a more precise value for Cl than the refractometric method and 
will be used in the future. 

If the procedure is reversed and the net charge, e, computed from the observed 
values of — n'^', the results given in the last line of table 1 are obtained. It is 
clear that this affords a method for the determination of the net charge on the 
protein that compares favorably with the value, 0.000234, obtained from titra- 
tion data. 

The ratio of the displacements of the rising and descending boundaries 

In the other side of the channel where the system is ABR(a) :: ARR(/9) — ► 
AR( 7 ), the protein ion B disappears in the rising boundary ffy. The displace- 
ment of this boundary is given by the relation Ub = Since the solution 

has been formed by the passage of the current its conductance, is not known 
and the rising boundary cannot, therefore, be used for direct mobility meas- 
urements. 

In terms of the relative conductances, cr, and mobilities, r, the relations at the 
rising and descending boundaries are 

tb = and Tr = 

Since the a solution is the same in both sides of the channel, at == at and = 

at f(^T- The ratio of the relative conductances at either concentration boundary 
is also the dilution factor, from which 

Vf/Vd = i ( 6 ) 

where the superscripts have been dropped, since there is only one moving bound- 
ary in each side of the channel with three-ion systems. With the aid of this 
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relation values of for the solutions listed in table 1 were computed and are 
given in the second line of table 2. The agreement with the observed values in 
the third line is poor. 

In seeking to explain this discrepancy it will be recalled that the theory as- 
sumes the constancy of the relative ion mobilities. The deviation of Vr/Vd 
from unity predicted by equation 6 is due to the stronger field, i.e., lower con- 
ductance, in the solution above the protein-concentration boundary resulting 
from the dilution at this boundary. Equation G may thus be said to correctfor 
the conductivity change at this boundary. It does not provide, however, for 
any change in the relative mobility of an ion. If, for example, the pH is different 
on the two sides of the protein-concentration boundary the mobility of the 
protein ion, relative to the mobilities of the buffer ions, is also different. A 
correction for such a pH effect may be made as follows. 

The influence of pH gradients 

Evidence to be pre.sented below indicates that the concentration of the weak 
buffer acid, HR, remains constant throughout the boundary system. In the 
diluted protein solution ^ the concentration of the buffer salt AR differs, however, 

TABLE 2 


The displacement ratio of the rising and descending boundaries in a three-ion system 
Ovalbumin ifx 0.1 N sodium acetate at pH 3.92 


1 

ip 

O.W 

1.36 

2.74 

2 

1 Cr/c</ (equation 6) 

1.048 1 

1.103 

1.207 

3 

1 Vr/cd (observed)* 

1.091 

1.180 

1.333 

4 

1 Vr/vd (corrected for pH effect) 

1.078 

1.166 i 

1.341 


* These values differ slightly from those previously published (9), since here the bound- 
ary position is correctly taken as the position of the first moment of the gradient curve 
instead of the bisecting ordinate that was used in the earlier work. 

from the concentration of this material in the original protein solution a. For 
small variations in composition the relation 

pH = const. + log (Car/Chr) 

may be assumed and the difference of pH across the protein-concentration 
boundary is 

pH“ - pH« = log (CX/Cl) = log ? 

Since ? > 1 the pH of the solution above this boundary is less than that under- 
neath. Below the isoelectric pH the protein-ion mobility increases with de- 
creasing pH, and these ions thus move faster above the aff boundary than below 
it. If dw/dpH is the slope of the mobility curve at the pH in question 

ri/rl = 1 - (l/MB)(dMB/dpH) log f (7) 

and the value of Vr/vd given by equation 6 must be increased by this factor. 
At pH 3.92 and 0.1 N, (l/«B)(dwB/dpH) = — 3.8 for ovalbumin (6) and the cor- 
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reeled values of VrAd are given in the last line of table 2. The improved agree- 
ment vHlth the observed values constitutes part of the evidence for the validity 
of the assumption that the concentration of the weak buffer acid remains essen- 
tially uniform throughout the system. Additional evidence has been obtained 
as follows: 

If, prior to forming the boundaries, the protein solution is diluted by the 
factor { with a solution of HR at the concentration Chr, the concentration bound- 
aries are eliminated from the resulting patterns. In the case of a buffer system 
in which the acid and its conjugate base are both charged, e.g., phosphate 
buffers, the dilution is made ^vith water. This is a useful device in counter- 
current electrolysis \\ here one of the concentration boundaries would normally 
be drawn into the bottom section of the cell, thereby initiating convection. 


TABLE 3 

The prolein-conceniration boundary in a three-ion system 
Ovalbumin in 0.1 N sodium acetate at pH 3.92 


1 

P • 

0.64 i 

1.36 

2.74 

2 

w** — (equation 9) 

0.009114 

0.00)351 

0.001085 

3 

! /i® — (observed) 

0.009158 

0.00 H94 

0.00149, 

4 1 

n® — nfi (corrected for pH effect). 

0.000146 

0.00.)476 1 

0.001609 


The protein-concentration boundary 

If the pH change at the protein-concentration boundary is ignored, the ex- 
pression for the difference in refractive index becomes 

n” - nO = Kar(CX - Cl) + K^^{Cl - C|) (8) 

= [A^arCI + (Abr - - I/O (9) 

The equivalent refraction, A'br, is that of the protein salt, ovalbumin acetate in 
the present example. Its relation to the specific refraction, ft, of the isoelectric 
protein is 


ft(l ae)p = AbrCb 

where a is a constant for a given buffer salt (1). The product ac represents a 
small correction for the effect of the charge, e, of the protein ion on its refrac- 
tivity and for the refi activity of the buffer ions that balance this charge. 

The values of n® — given in the second line of table 3 were computed with 
the aid of equation 9 for the solutions of table 1. As in the case of the boundary 
displacement ratio before correction for the pH effect, the agreement with the 
observed values, line 3, is poor. The increased mobility of the protein ions at 
the lower pH of the jS solution leads, however, to a concentration, Cb*, that must 
satisfy, approximately, the relation = Cb^b- order to correct for 

the pH effect, Cb in equation 8 is replaced by where rg/rB is given by 

equation 7. The values obtained in this manner, line 4 of table 3, are in good 
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agreement with those observed. In a more exact treatment of the problem the 
concentrations of the buffer ions in the solution would also be adjusted to pre- 
serve electrical neutrality, but the effect of this adjustment on the refractive 
index of the solution is small. 

Although there is a similar pH change at the buffer-concentration boundary, 
the relative mobilities of the buffer ions are not appreciably altered thereby. 
It is for this reason that an analysis of the buffer solution below this boundary 
probably affords the most direct method for determining, with the aid of moving 
boundaries, the net charge on the protein. 

The conductivity and pH effects 

The conductivity and pH changes at the boundaries do not always combine, 
as in the examples given above, to decrease the enantiography of the patterns 


Ljl 

r < 1 I >d 

1.36% ovalbumin as cations 
in 0.1 NHqAc at pH 3.93 
a 


Fig. 



1 I > d 


1.30% ovalbumin as onions 
in O.INNqAc at pH 5.34 
b 


from the two sides of the channel. Above the isoelectric pH of the protein the 
coefficient (l/i^)(d?i/dpH), equation 7, is positive and the pH effect then tends 
to cancel the conductivity effect. In buffers of the uncharged-acid type, the 
patterns obtained above the isoelectric pH tend to be more nearly mirror images 
of each other than below this pH. This is illustrated in figure 1, where the pat- 
terns at a are those of the 1.36 per cent ovalbumin solution of table 1, whereas a 
similar concentration, 1.30 per cent, of this protein in a 0.1 *V sodium acetate 
buffer at pH 5.34 gave the patterns of figure lb. Even when allowance is made 
for the inhomogeneity of this protein at the higher pH, the increased enantiog- 
raphy of the patterns when the protein is an anion is clearly evident. 

The deviations from enantiography shown here are those most commonly 
encountered. If, however, the buffer is of the uncharged-base type, e.g., glycine 
hydrochloride, a reversal in the sign of the pH effect can be expected. 
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Sharpening and spreading of the numng boundaries 

An additional deviation from enantiography illustrated in figure 1 is the rela- 
tive sharpness of the rising boundary. If the conductivity is lower behind a 
moving boundary than ahead of it, the boundary generally spreads less rapidly 
than from diffusion alone and is thus sharper than if the conductivity change aids 
diffusion. If A and R are the buffer ions, the conductance increases with in- 
creasing height at each moving boundary in both sides of the channel (13). 
A rising boundary thus tends to be sharper than the corresponding descending 
one. If, however, the mobility of the protein ion is greater than that of the 
buffer ion of the same sign, the conductivity change is reversed and the rising 
boundary then becomes, in the absence of a pH effect, the diffuse one. 

As is apparent in figure la the pH change may also enhance the sharpening 
effect of the conductivity change at the rising boundary and the spreading effect 
of this change at the descending boundary or, as in figure lb, the pH effect may 
partially counteract the conductivity effect. In at least one system that the 
author has studied, namely, 0.1 M sodium hydroxide, 0.2 M glycine, 0.05 M 
glutamic acid (a)-O.l M sodium hydroxide, 0.2 M glycine (7), the pH effect 
outweighed the conductivity change so that the sharp boundary moved into the 
solution with the low conductance. In the case of a 0.3 per cent solution of 
ovalbumin in 0.01 N sodium diethylbarbiturate at pH 8.6 the con- 
ductivity effect is so small, since the protein and diethylbarbiturate ions have 
the similar mobilities of —10.8 X 10“*and —11.9 X 10~®, respectively, that the 
pH effect dominates and causes the descending boundary to be the sharp one. 

SYSTEMS CONTAINING TWO OR MORE PROTEINS 

In the absence of sufficiently precise data on mixtures of two or more proteins 
it has appeared most practicable to compute, with the aid of Dole’s theory, the 
pattern characteristics for hypothetical systems. If these patterns are then 
analyzed in the conventional manner the apparent compositions may be com- 
pared with those assumed in making the computations and the differences will 
indicate the errors in the apparent values. 

The hj^'pethetical mixture selected for the computations consists of the two 
proteins, S and T, each at a concentration of 1 per cent, with relative mobilities 
of rs == —0.3 and rx == —0.15 and equivalent concentrations of Cs = —0.0036 
and Ct = —0.0018. Insofar as it is permissible to lump the serum globulins 
together as the single component, T, such a solution could represent serum, 
diluted with two to three volumes of buffer, at pH 8.6 in which the albumin- 
globulin ratio is unity. 

The results of the computations for this protein mixture in 0.1 N solutions of 
the sodium salts of the commonly used buffers are given in table 4. As is clear 
from the second column of the table, the buffer anions in the first column are 
arranged in the order of increasing negative mobility. The equivalent refrac- 
tions of the buffer salts in column 3 were measured at 0°C. in a hollow-prism 
cell with the aid of the schlieren-scanning camera (7). 
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As in the case of a single protein (13) the displacement ratios for the fast 
boundary, column 4 of table 4, and for the slow one, column 5, increase as the 
buffer anion mobility, 1 |, increases. In a given buffer this ratio is greater 

for the slow than for the fast boundary and is in accord, therefore, with experi- 
ment. In an analysis of twenty-five human plasmas, diluted 1 to 3 in a 0.1 N 
sodium diethylbarbiturate buffer at pH 8.6, Dole (3) obtained 1 .06 as the average 
displacement ratio for the albumin boundary and 1.13 for the globulin boundaries 

TABLE 4 


Results of computations for a mixture of the two proteins S and T in 0.1 N solutions of sodium 

buffer salts 

Data assumed: rNa = 1; rg =* —0.3; « —0.15; C% « —0.0036; Cx —0.0018 


(1) 

(2) 

(3^ 

(4) 

, (5) 

(6) 

Buffer ion, R 

— Tr 

0.4640* 


1.0371 

1.085 

0.1471 

Diethylbarbiturate . . . 

0.04055 

Lactate 

0.5795t 

0.01914 

1.0443 

l.lll 

0.1459 

Glycinate 

0.7098t 

0.01746 

1.0515 

1.138 

0.1444 

Acetate 

0.78251 

0.01235 

1.0550 

1.150 

0.1437 

Phosphate (dibasic) 

1.1008* 

0.01484 

1.0595 

1.189 

0.1411 

Chloride . . 

1.6810* 

0.01120 

1.0844 

1.257 

0.1381 


(7) (8) 

CONCENTRATION 
BOUNDARIES, X 10« 

(9) (10) 

I>E» CENT OF S 

(11) 

AVERAGE 


Buffer 

Protein 

Rising 

Descending 

ERROR 






per cent 

Diethylbarbiturate 

268 

473 

52.55 

50.28 

1.42 

Lactate .... 

155 

412 

53.47 1 

50.93 

2.20 

Glycinate ... 

166 

473 

54.16 I 

51.50 

2.83 

Acetate 

126 

458 

54.69 

51.81 

3.25 

Phosphate (dibasic) 

176 

543 

55.67 1 

52.59 

4.13 

Chloride 

176 

649 

57.12 

53.44 

5.28 


* From transference measurements at 0.1 N and 0.5°C. 
t Assuming additivity of ion conductances at 0.1 N and 0.5®C. 
t From transference measurements at 0.1 N and 25.0°C. 


If the mobility of the slow protein, T, is computed from the displacement of 
the slow, descending boundary and the known conductance of the protein solu- 
tion a, the (relative) values of column 6 are obtained. In the limit of vanishingly 
small concentrations of protein all of the figures in this column would have the 
assumed value of —0.15. The deviations from this are a measure of the errors 
that are made in the conventional method of determining this mobility. 

The computed differences in refractive index at the concentration boundaries, 
columns 7 and 8 of table 4, indicate the magnitude of these effects in different 
buffers. 

Of most interest, however, are the effects of the superimposed gradients at a 
boundary due to ions other than the one that disappears. These cause the rela- 
tive concentration of the fast component S to appear greater than the assumed 
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value of 50 per cent. Moreover, in the examples of table 4 the error increases 
with increasing mobility of the buffer anion and is more serious in the pattern 
of the rising boundaries, column 9, than in that of the descending boundaries, 
column 10. If the apparent composition from the two patterns is averaged, the 
deviation from the true value of 50 per cent is then given in column 11. 

The available results on mixtures of proteins are in qualitative accord, at 
least, with the theory as represented by the computations of table 4. As equa- 
tion 3 indicates, the regulating functions for the two end solutions approach 
equality as the ratio of the protein to the buffer salt concentration approaches 



Fig. 2 

zero. Thus the true composition of a protein mixture may be obtained by ex- 
trapolation of the apparent composition either to zero protein concentration at 
constant ionic strength or to infinite salt concentration at constant protein 
content. Both methods have been used. Thus Svensson (11) analyzed a hog 
senim at a total protein concentration of 3.75 per cent in a 0.068 N sodium phos- 
phate buffer at pH 7.7 to which increasing amounts of sodium chloride were 
added. From the patterns of the rising boundaries he found the apparent albu- 
min content to decrease from 59.1 pei cent with no added sodium chloride to 42.9 
per cent when the concentration of this salt was 0.37 N, w hereas the correspond- 
ing variation in the patterns of the descending boundaries was from 51.9 per 
cent to about 44 per cent. These results are in accord with the computations 
of table 4 insofar as the theory predicts larger errors from the rising-boundary 
pattern than from that of the descending boundaries and also the relatively large 
errors to be expected in phosphate*-ehloride buffers. However, with increasing 
salt concentration the apparent composition approaches the true value asymp- 
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totically and the plot used by Svensson is not suitable for extrapolation. As 
equation 3 suggests and as is shown by the circles in figure 2, a plot of his appar- 
ent values against the reciprocal of the salt concentration is approximately linear 
and extrapolates to an albumin content of 39.4 per cent. 

With the aid of a 0.1 N sodium diethylbarbiturate buffer at pH 8.6 Perlmann 
and Kaufman (10) have studied the apparent composition of a human plasma 
with varying amounts of added sodium chloride. As would be expected from 
table 4 for this buffer and as is shown graphically by the crosses of figure 2, they 
observed errors similar to those of Svensson but of smaller magnitude. They 
also studied the same plasma at different concentrations of total protein. At a 
constant buffer salt concentration of 0.1 N they observed a change in the appar- 
ent albumin content from 58.2 to 54.6 per cent as the absolute protein concentra- 
tion was reduced from 2.66 to 1.0 per cent. In this case the variation was 
approximately linear and extrapolated to the same albumin content, 53 per cent, 
as do the crosses of figure 2. Although additional experiments of this type will 
be necessary in order to establish the relative merits of the two methods of 
extrapolation, it is clear that a determination of the true composition of a protein 
mixture will involve at least two experiments in which either the protein concen- 
tration or the salt concentration is varied. 

SUMMARY 

With the aid of the moving-boundary theory developed by Vincent P. Dole 
the electrophoretic behavior of some typical protein systems has been computed 
and compared with experiment. Satisfactory agreement is obtained in the case • 
of a single protein if a correction is made for the pH changes at the boundaries 
as well as for the conducti\dty changes predicted by the theory. In the case of 
solutions containing more than one protein both the computations and the avail- 
able experimental results indicate that appreciable errors may be made in the 
usual electrophoretic analysis of such mixtures. Procedures for minimizing these 
errors are suggested. 
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During a study of the separation of normal human plasma proteins by a low- 
temperature ethanol fractionation procedure (6, 22, 29), certain components 
have been isolated in pure form and others in varying degrees of purity. We 
have studied many of these products, and have attempted to characterize certain 
of them by physical-chemical methods. 

Studies of the electrophoretic behavior of plasma and plasma fractions have 
indicated the presence of at least seven protein components: albumin, fibrinogen, 
and «!-, ^ 2 -, /3i-, /32-, and 7-globulins (3, 15, 31). Studies in the ultracentrifuge 
have indicated that four main components are normally present: ‘‘albumin” 
(s2o.ttf = 4.(5), “X-protein” (s = 6),® “globulin” (s = 7), and “20-component” 
(s = 20) (1(5, 18, 23). Certain components \vith sedimentation constants be- 
tween 7 and 20 have been observed during studies of plasma fractions. These 
components have been arbitrarily classified into two groups: those with sedi- 
mentation constants between 8 and 11, and those with constants between 12 
and 18. 

Studies of the concentrations of each of these ultracentrifuge components in 
the various fractions obtained during alcohol fractionation of normal human 
plasma (6, 22) have been carried out, and are recorded graphically in figure 1. 
For comparison, we have recorded the distribution of the electrophoretic com- 
ponents in a similar manner in figure 2. The height of each bar represents the 
weight of that fraction obtained during fractionation. For fraction V several 
bars are placed side by side and the heights should be added together, this frac- 
tion representing 48 per cent of the plasma protein (by weight), or 31.5 g. per 
liter. A comparison of figures 1 and 2 indicates that*there is no simple corre- 

1 Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946. 

* This work was carried out under a contract, recommended by the Committee on Medi- 
cal Research, between the Office of Scientific Research and Development and Harvard 
University. 

3 This is paper Number 50 in the series ‘‘Studies on Plasma Proteins** from the Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, Massachusetts, on products developed by the Department of 
Physical Chemistry from blood collected by the American Red Cross. 

* Present address: Research and Development Laboratory, Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corporation, South Charlestown, West Virginia. 

« “X-protein**, unlike the other components of plasma, was found by Pedersen (23) to 
have a specific volume very near unity, and accordingly to have an uncorrected sedimenta- 
tion constant very sensitive to the density of the solvent. In 0.6 M sodium chloride solu- 
tion, a sedimentation constant of about 2.9 is observed. Because of this “density effect** 
of X-protein, it can easily be differentiated from other components. 
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FRACTION 

Fig. 1. Distribution of ultracentrifuge components of normal human plasma into frac» 
lions obtained by low-temperature ethanol precipitation (see text for detailed description) , 



FRACTION 

Fig. 2. Distribution of electrophoretic components of normal human plasma into frac- 
tions obtained by low-temperature ethanol precipitation (see text for detailed description) . 
This material was taken largely from Table IX of reference 5. 
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spondence between the electrophoretic and the ultracentrifugal components. 
Studies of these fractions and certain subfractions obtained by further fractiona- 
tion have led to the identification of a number of components, however, and 
certain of these components have been studied by other methods if they were 
obtained in sufficient purity. 


METHODS 

Most of the osmotic pressures were measured in an osmometer of the Hepp 
type (8, 12), modified so that the capillary was perpendicular and the osmometer 
could be placed in a water thermostat, with a collodion or cellophane membrane. 
Some were measured in a thimble-type cell (27) with a collodion membrane. 
Smoothed values were obtained by plotting P/c vs, c or vs. P, whichever gave 
the straighter line. The molecular weight was determined from the extrapolated 
value of P/c at c or P equal to zero. 

The viscosities were measured in an Ostwald viscometer. Values were extra- 
polated using the function H = (In rilvo)ICf plotting H rs. c or vs. In rj/rio, which- 
ever gave the straighter line; the intrinsic viscosity, Ho, was taken as the extra- 
polated value of P at c or (In 17/ijo) equal to zero. Here 17 is the viscosity of the 
protein solution, 170 the viscosity of the solvent (usually 0.15 M sodium chloride), 
and c is the protein concentration in grams per 100 cc. of solution. Values of 
the Einstein viscosity coefficient, P, were calculated from the intrinsic viscosity, 
Ho, and the partial specific volume, Vi, using the equation F = 100 Ho/V\, 

The partial specific volume of the protein was calculated from a plot of w\ 
vs. V, where Wi is the weight fraction of protein and V is the specific volume of 
the solution.® The partial specific volume appeared to be independent of the 
concentration of protein over the range we have investigated. 

The sedimentation constants were measured in an air-driven ultracentrifuge 
(1, 26) equipped vdth. a modified Philpot schlieren optical system (25). The 
measurements were made in a cell 1.65 cm. high, whose center was 6.5 cm. from 
the axis of rotation. A speed of 54,000 r.p.m. was used, and the average tem- 
perature was about 25®C. Values of the sedimentation constant were deter- 
mined from the slope of a plot of log Xi vs. where Xi is the distance from the 
axis of rotation to the center of the schlieren peak, and is the time of centrifuga- 
tion, corrected for variation of viscosity of the solvent medium with temperature. 
The sedimentation constants have been reduced to the value in a solvent of 
the density and viscosity of water at 20®C., 820 , w (30), and are recorded in Sved- 
berg units. 

Estimates of f/fo values from intrinsic-viscosity studies have been made. 
These estimates involve the important assumptions that (1) the molecules be- 
have as rigid elongated ellipsoids of revolution, obeying the Simha equation 
for viscosity (17, 28) and the Perrin equation for f/fo (13, 24),^ and (2) the 
amount of hydration is approximately known. The second of these assump- 
tions is of less significance and only becomes of importance if a high degree of 

® See pp. 57-66 of reference 30. 

’ See p. 41 of reference 30 for tabulated values. 
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TABLE 1 


Osmotie-pres$ure ttudies of various plasma proteins 




TEICPES* 

CONCEN- 

OSMOTIC 


MOLECULAR 

PIOTEIN 

80LVEKT 

ATUmE 

TSATION 

PRESSUSE 

Pfc 

WEIGHT 



t 

C 

P 

M 



•c. 

grams per 
100 cc. 

mm. HiO 






8.33 

226 

27.1 





5.62 

163 

29.0 


oi-Lipoprotein (182, 
IV-1, 1) 

0.15 MNaCl 

37 < 

4.07 

2.75 

127 

86 

31.2 

31.2 

' (78,000) 




1.40 

46 

32.9 





0 

0 

(34.0) 





5.12 

90 

17.6 


ai-Lipoprotein (184, 
IV-1, 1) 

0.15 M NaCl 

37 < 

3.41 

1.70 

68 

37 

20.0 

21.8 

> (109,000) 




0 

0 

(24.2) 

J 




12.42 

626 

50.4 





8.42 

290 

34.4 


ar 2 -Globulin (A191C, 

0.15 M NaCl 


5.46 

130 

23.8 


IV-6.2) 


37 1 

4.35 

89 

20.2 

(600,000) 




2.14 

25 

11.8 





1.14 

14 

12.2 





0 

0 

(4.8) 





15.57 

937 

60.2 





9.83 

476 

48.4 


Globulin (A191C, 

0.15 M NaCl 

37 ■ 

6.51 

295 

45.3 

> 93,000 

IV-7W) 


5.14 

200 

38.9 




2.83 

97 

34.3 





0 

0 

(28.5) 





5.43 


8.3 


-Lipoprotein (Lot 

0.15 MNaCl 

37 < 

4.17 

37 

8.9 

^(250,000) 

2) 


3.24 

30 

9.3 




0 

0 

(10.4) 




( 

19.27 

453 

23.5 


7 -GlobuHn (172-2, 

0.15 M NaCl 

37 1 

12.35 

253 

20.5 

» 140,000 

IM,2) 


5.81 

112 

19.3 



1 

0 

0 

(18.6) 





18.67 

500 

26.8 


T-Globulin (172-2, 

0.15 MNaCl 

37 ■ 

12.11 

232 

19.2 

^ 200,000 

n-3) 


5.90 

94 

15.8 




0 

0 

(13.3) j 




[ 

16.99 

426 

25.1 

1 

7 -Globulin (SWl, 

0.15 MNaCl 


11.22 

229 

20.4 


II-3) 



5.61 

104 

18.5 

► 155, (XK) 



1 

3.47 

64 

18.5 




ii 

0 

0 

(17.0) ^ 
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TABLE 1 — {Continued) 




TEICPEE- 

CONCEN- 

OSMOTIC 

P/c 

MOLECULAR 

PXOTCIN 

SOLVENT 

ATUEE 

TBATION 

PEESSUSE 

WKIORT 



t 

C 

P 

M 



•c. 

grams per 
JOO cc. 

mm, ffaO 







19.63 

562 

28.6 






9.63 

174 

18.1 


7 -Globulin (S74A, 
IM, 2 

0.16M NaCl 

25 


7.36 

4.94 

124 

83 

16.9 

16.8 

> 156,000 





2.40 

39 

16.4 






0 

0 

(16.2) 






8.54 

112 

13.1 


Fibrinogen (167, 

0.05 M sodium 

37 < 


5.21 

37 

7.0 

► 580,000 

1-2) 

citrate buffer. 

I 

I 

2.83 

17 

6.2 


pH 6.4 


[ 

0 

0 

(4.5) 



accuracy is demanded, since the relations between ///o and the viscosity coeffi- 
cient F depend upon solvation and the form of the ellipsoid but to a limited 
extent. We have assumed that 0.2 g. of water is bound by 1 g. of protein in all 
cases but that of the ft-lipoprotein, and that the ellipsoids are elongated. This 
is the shape and amount of hydration obtained for serum albumin and certain 
other proteins from dielectric-dispersion studies (20). In the case of the 
lipoprotein we have calculated the hydration from specific-volume measurements 
which are reported in a later section of this paper. 

PROPERTIES OP COMPONENTS 

Results of the osmotic-pressure, viscosity, specific-volume, and sedimentation- 
constant studies of various plasma fractions are recorded in tables 1 to 4. 

Albumin 

Fraction V, containing about 98 per cent of albumin (6), and crystallized 
albumin, containing not more than a few tenths of a per cent of globulin (5), 
have been studied. Studies in the ultracentrifuge usually show less than 2 per 
cent of material with sedimentation constants different from that found for 
albumin. Osmotic-pressure studies, which have been reported elsewhere (27), 
indicated a molecular weight of 69,000. Viscosity measurements yield an in- 
trinsic viscosity of 0.042. A partial specific volume of 0.733, in good agreement 
with the value of 0.736 reported by Pedfersen (23), has been obtained from density 
measurements. The sedimentation constant at zero protein concentration was 
found to be about 4.6, again in agreement with Pedersen’s value (23). The 
diffusion constant is less accurately known. Preliminary measurements have 
led to a tentative value* of 6.1 for Ao-w Pedersen (23) reports a value of 6.98 

B All diffusion constants are reduced to Dso.wy and recorded in units 10^ times the c.o.s. 
unit. 





TABLE 2 


Viscosity studies of various plasma proteins 


PS0TEU9 

SOLVENT 

TEIIPEB- 

ATUEE 

t 

CONCEN- 

TEATION 

C 

EELATIVE 

VISCOSITY 

ij/ijo 

In (nM 

n 



®c 

grams par 







JOOcc. 







25.0 

5.75 

1.760 

0.070 

Albumin (cryet.) 

0.16 M NaCl 


17.7 

2.82 

1.037 

0.069 

(HA42) 


Ot ' 

11.3 

1.78 

0.576 

0.051 




0 

1.00 

0 

(0.042) 



f 

19.58 

3.48 

1.250 

0.064 

Albumin (185, V) 

().15 3f NaCl 


14.06 

2.25 

0.812 

0.058 



37 

9.17 

1.61 

0.474 

0.052 



i 

0 

1.00 

0 

(0.042) 




8.33 

2.42 

0.884 

0.106 

oi -Lipoprotein (182, 

0.15 M NaCl 


5.47 

1.59 

0.464 

0.086 

IV-1, 1) 



2.62 

1.22 

0.199 

0.076 




0 

1.00 

0 

(0.066) 




5.12 

1.68 

0.519 

0.101 

oi -Lipoprotein (184, 

0.15 M NaCl 

07 < 

3.41 

1.35 

0.3(X) 

0.088 

IV-l, 1) 



1.70 

1.14 

0.131 

0.074 




0 

1.00 

0 

(0.066) 




19.33 

16.9 

2.823 

0.146 

a 2 -Cilobulin (A191C, 

0.15 M NaCl 

i 

12.76 

5.09 

1.628 

0.128 

lV.6-2) 


OI ' 

8.42 

2.64 

0.973 

0.116 




0 

1.00 

0 

(0.092) 




23.06 

9.30 

2.230 

0.096 

/8i-Globulin (A191C^ 

0.15 Af NaCl 


15.57 

3.40 

1.224 

0.079 

IV-7W) 


37 

9.83 

1.93 

0.660 

0.067 



1 

5.14 

1.36 

0.306 

0.060 



1 

0 

1.00 

0 

(0.055) 



[ 

5.43 

1.28 

0.248 

0.046 

-Lipoprotein 

0.15 M NaCl 

37 

3.24 

1.15 

0.142 

0.044 

(Lot 2) 


1 

0 

1.00 

0 

(0.041) 




19.27 

11.85 

2.475 

0.128 

7 -Globulin (172-2, 

0.15 M NaCl 

Q7 4 

12.35 

3.56 

1.270 

0.103 

11-1,2) 


OI * 

5.81 

1.59 

0.464 

0.080 




0 

1.00 

0 

(0.059) 

• 



18.67 

13.52 

2.600 

0.140 

7 -Globulin (172-2, 

0.15 Jl/ NaCl 

0*7 4 

12.11 

3.94 

1.370 

0.113 

11-3) 


0/ ‘ 

5.90 

1.68 

0.519 

0.088 




0 

1.00 

0 

(0.065) 




11.22 

3.29 

1.190 

0.106 

7 -Globulin (SWl, 

0.15 M NaCl 

07 i 

5.61 

1.61 

0.476 

0.085 

II-3) 


Oi * 

3.47 

1.31 

0.270 

0.079 




0 

1.00 

0 

(0.071) 
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TABLE ^--iContinued) 


PKOTBIN 

SOtVEIfT 

TEMFBm- 

ATUBB 

f 

COKCEN- 

TIATXON 

C 

EBLATIVX 

VISCOSITY 

n/m 

Id (n/w) 

B 



*c 

grams per 







100 ce. 







16.2 

6.53 

1.876 

0.116 

7 -Globulin (179, II- 

0.15 Af NaCl 


11.98 

3.45 

1.227 

0.103 

1.2) 


37 

7.85 

1.98 

0.685 

0.087 




5.08 

1.50 

0.402 

0.079 




0 

1.00 

0 

(0.059) 




16.2 

13.43 

2.598 

0.159 

7 -Globulin (179, II- 

0.15M NaCl 


11.96 ! 

4.90 

1.590 

0.133 

1.2) 


0 ^ 

7.91 

2.33 

0.846 

0.107 




5.12 

1.62 

0.484 

0.094 




0 

1.00 

0 

(0,065) 



I- 

15.3 

6.90 

1.932 

0.126 

T-Olobulin (179-11- 

0.15 Af NaCl 

Q7 1 

10.4 

2.81 

1.034 

0.099 

3) 



6.72 

1.79 

0.582 

0.087 




0 

1.00 

0 

(0.069) 




15.44 

15.88 

2.765 

0.179 

T-Globulin (179-11- 

0.15 Af NaCl 

0 

10.39 

4.02 

1.390 

0.134 

3) 



6.75 

2.03 

0.710 

0. 105 



i 

0 

1.00 

0 

(0.084) 




20.68 

20.01 

2.997 

0.145 

7 -Globulin (66, II- 

0.15 Af NaCl 


15.04 

6.37 

1.852 

0. 123 

1.2) 


37 • 

9.45 

2.58 

0.947 

0.100 




4.82 

1.49 

0.398 

0.082 




0 

1.00 

0 

(0.062) 




2.93 

2.35 

0.856 

0.293 

Fibrinogen (167, 

0.05 Af sodium 


1.58 

1.52 

0.416 

0.263 

1-2) 

citrate buf- 

04 ' 

1,16 

1.34 

0.293 

0.253 


fer (pH « 


0 

1.00 

0 

(0.228) 


6.4) 







for this quantity. Using s = 4.6, D = 6.1, and V == 0.733, we calculate a 
molecular weight of 69,000. 

y-Globulin 

A number of y-globulin preparations (9, 22) have been studied, several of 
which contained over 98 per cent of a single electrophoretic component. The 
principal impurities were albumin and jS-globulin. The preparations all con- 
tained less than 0.06 per cent of cholesterol, and approximately 1 per cent of 
carbohydrate (6).* We have found a value of 0.739 for the partial specific 

• The 7 -globuliii prepared electrophoretically and studied by Blix, Tiselius, and Svens- 
son (J. Biol. Chem. 187, 485 (1941)) contained considerably more cholesterol (0.1-0.7 per 
cent) and carbohydrate (3 per cent). 


TABLE 3 


Specific-volume studies of various plasma proteins 


PROTEIN 

SOLVENT 

TEMPERATURE 

t 

CONCENTRA- 

TION 

in X 100 

SPECIFIC 

VOLUME 

V 

PARTIAL 

SPECIFIC 

VOLUME 

Vl 





•c. 

grams per JOO g 








5.76 

0.9874 ' 


Albumin (cryst.) (179, 

Water 


25 

2.30 

1.17 

0.9967 

‘0.9998 

> 0.733 

6X) 





0 

1.0029 







8.45 

0.9857 


ai -Lipoprotein (182, 

0.15 

M 

XaCl 

37 

5.52 

2.63 

1 0.9905 

' 0.9949 

^ 0.841 

IV-l, 1) 





0 

(1.0006) 


- 




' 

9.56 

0.9663 







6.69 

0.9755 


aa-Globulin (A191C, 

0.15 

M 

NaCl 

25 

4.70 

0.9820 

0.693 

lV-6-2) 





2.94 

0.9872 


• 





0 

0.9966 







6.01 

0.9840 







5.44 

0.9858 


-Globulin (A191C, 

0.15 

M 

NaCl 

37 < 

4.28 

3.28 

0.9887 

0.9918 

^ 0.725 

IV -7W) 





2.43 

0.9940 







0 

1.0006 







5.40 

0.9941 


-Lipoprotein (Lot 2) 

0.15 

M 

NaCl 

25 

2.16 

1.08 

0.9956 

0.9961 

0.950 






0 

0.9966 







4.90 

0.9843 


/Ji-Globulin mixture 

0.15 

M 

NaCl 

25 

1.96 

0.79 

0.9915 

0.9945 

1 0.745 

(lot 2) 





0 

0.9966 

i 






4.45 

0.9846 







4.06 

0.9862 







2.45 

0.9903 


7 -Globulin (179,11-1,2) 

0.15 

M 

NaCl 

25 

1.77 

0.9917 

0.739 






0.89 

0.9940 







0.76 

0.9946 







0 

0.9966 







5.03 

0.9836 







3.36 

0.9879 







2.01 

0.9915 


7 Globulin (179, II-3) 

0.15 

M 

NaCl 

25 

1.62 

0.9924 

‘ 0.739 





0.80 

0.9946 







0.66 

0.9950 







0 

0.9966 
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TABLE 4 


Sedimentation-constant studies of various plasma proteins 


PHOTEIN 

SOLVENT 

CONCENTRATION 

C 

SEDIMENTATION CONSTANT 
Wo.w 



grams per 100 cc> 


Albumin (cryst.) (HA42) 

0.15 M NaCl 

2.0 

3.9 



1.0 

4.9 



0.5 

4.5 



0.25 

4.6 

Albumin (cryst.) (179) 

0.15 MNaCl 

1.4 

4.4 



1.0 

4.7 



0.5 

4.2 

a j -Lipoprotein (184, IV-1, 1) 

0.50 M NaCl 

2.5 

3.8 



1.0 

4.8 



0.5 

4.9 

-Lipoprotein (182, IV-1, 1) 

0.15ilf NaCl 

1.0 

4.5 

ori -Lipoprotein (S362, IV- 1-1 W) 

0.15 M NaCl 

1.0 

4.5 

aa-Globulin (AVL54, IV-6-2) 

0. 15 M NaCl 

3.3 

5.7* 



2.0 

6.9* 



1.0 

7.0* 



0.6 

8.6* 

a, -Globulin (A191C, IV-6-2) 

0.15Af NaCl 

4.0 

4.5* 



1.0 

7.0* 



0.5 

8.1* 

as-Globulin (8366-1, IV-6-2) 

0.15 M NaCl 

5.2 

4.1* 



3.5 

5.2* 



2.0 

7.3* 



1.0 

8.0* 

i8i-Globulin (A191C, IV-7W) 

0.15 M NaCl 

4.0 

4.6 



2.0 

5.0 



1.0 

5.1 



0.5 

5.6 

/3i-Globulin (S366-1, IV-7W) 

0. 15 M NaCl 

2.5 

4.5 



2.0 

5.0 



1.0 

5.5 



0.5 

5.0 

/3i-Globulin mixture (S366, III- 

0.15M NaCI. 

2.3 

7.3 16.2 

0-Ba 


1.0 

7.1 18.8 



0.5 

7.5 20.9 

/3i-Globul in mixture (8366, III- 

0. 15 M NaCl 

2.0 

6.6 16.1 

0-Bb) 


1.9 

6.9 18.1 



1.0 

7.0 19.8 



0.6 

7.2 19.8 
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TABLE 4 — Concluded 


PROTEIN 

SOLVENT 

CONCENTRATION 

C 

SEDIMENTATION CONSTANT 



grams per 100 cc 


-Lipoprotein (lot 1) 

0.50ilf NaCl 

3.4 

2.3* 



1.7 

2.5* 



0.8 

2.8* 



0.5 

2.9* 

7 -Globulin (S35, IM, 2) 

0.15 NaCl 

7.8 

4.8 



6.5 

4.8 



5.0 

5.6 6.7* 



2.5 

5.8 7.9* 



1.6 

6.7 9.8* 



1.0 

7.2 9.8* 



0.5 

6.9 9.8* 



0.25 1 

7.3 10.3* 

7 -Globulin (U98, II-l, 2) 

i 0.15 M NaCl 

6.9 

4.7 6.2* 



5.1 

5.6 7.4* 



3.5 

6.0 8.1* 



1 7 

6.7 9.6* 



0.8 

6.9 9.6* 



0.4 

7.1 10.3*^ 

Fibrinogpii (167, 1-2) 

0.05 M sodium ci- 

2.0 

7.0 


trate buffer, pH 6.4 

1.0 

8.3 



0.5 

8.5 


* This fraction is rather heterogeneous and the sedimentation constant listed here 
represents only an average value. 


volume, considerably larger than the value 0.718 reported by Pedersen (23). 
The ultracentrifuge studies indicated that only 75-85 per cent of these prepara- 
tions sediments with a constant of the magnitude usually assigned to the globulin 
of seaum or plasma (ca. 7). The remaining material is somewhat heterogeneous, 
but has a mean sedimentation constant considerably larger. Extrapolation of 
these two sedimentation constants yields values of about 7.2 and 10 at zero 
protein concentration. Pedersen (23) gives 7.1 and Bridgman (2) 7.3 for the 
sedimentation constant of y-globulin. 

There is considerable variation in the viscosity measurements of different 
preparations, but a value of 0.0G7 for the intrinsic viscosity is obtained from 
averaging all the results. vSince this value is obtained from preparations con- 
taining about 20 per cent of the component with a sedimentation constant of 10, 
it must be corrected before it can be properly applied to the y-globulin component 
with s *= 7, The s = 10 component could represent (7) a component composed 
of two molecules of the « = 7 component associated end to end, {2) a component 
of the same molecular weight as the s — 1 component but spherical in shape, 
or {S) some other component entirely unrelated to the size and shape of the 
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5 = 7 component. We have taken the first of these possibilities as the most 
likely, which would give an intrinsic viscosity of about 0.06 for the 5 = 7 com- 
ponent. Additional data are required before the other possibilities may be 
eliminated. Studies of diffusion constant would be of considerable value in 
interpreting these results. Bridgman (2) has studied the diffusion constants of 
preparations of 7 -globulin prepared by these methods, and reports Da = 3.81 
and Dm = 3.67. Pedersen (23) gives the values Da == 3.99 and Dm ~ 4.01 for 
his preparations of 7 -globulin (which may contain a very different amount of 

TABLE 6 


Protein componenis of normal human plasma characterized by physical-chemical methods 


ELBCTSOCBOKSTXC 

COlfFONENT 

FSACnONt 

AP- 

PKOXI- 

ICATE 

AMOUNT 

IN 

PLASMA 

SEDI- 
MENTA- 
' TION 
CON 
STANT 

St(i,w 

spF-cme 

VOLUME 

V 

1 

INTRIN- 
SIC VIS- 
COSITY 

n# X 
10 * 

FRIC- 

TIONAL 

RATIO 

f/fo 

MOLECULAR 

WEIGHT 

M 

APPRO 

DIMEV 

T" 

XIMATE 

[SIGNS 

jl 

Q 



grams 






j4 




per liter 








Albumin 

V 

32 

4.6 

0.733 

4.2 

1.28 

69,000 

150 

38 

ai -Globulin 

IV-1 

2* 

5.0 

0.841 

6.6 

1.38 

2.)0,000 

300 

50 

as-Globulin 

lV-6 

1 

9. 

0.693 

9.2 

1.58 

(300,000) 



/Sj-Globulin . . . 

IV-7 

2 

5.5 

0.726 

5.5 

1.37 

90.000 

190 

37 

/9i-GlobuUn 

III-O, III-2 

2 

7. 

0.74 



(150,000) 



/3i -Globulin . . 

III-O 

1 

20. 

0.74 



(500,000- 










1,000,000) 



/3i-Globulin — 

III-O 

2* 

! 2.9t 

0.950 

4.1 

1.7t 

1,300,000 

185 

185 

/Ss-Globulin. 

III-l 

2 

7. 




(150,000) 



7 -Globulin . . . 

11 

5 

7.2 

0.739 

6. 

j 1.38 

156,000 

235 

44 

7 -Globulin 

11 

1 

10. 

1 



1 (300,000) 



Fibrinogen 

1-2 

2 

9. 


25. 

1.98 

1 400,000 

700 

38 


* These two globulins are lipoproteins containing 35 per cent lipid for the ai-globulin 
and 76 per cent lipid for the j9i-globulin. The other components contain little or no lipid. 

t This is the sedimentation constant obtained in 0.5 M sodium chloride solution, when 
corrected in the usual manner. The f/fo value given here is the value for sedimentation, 
correcting for the partial specific volume of the hydrated protein (0.97) , using the equation 
of Kraemer (equation 124, p. 65, reference 30). A solvation of 0.6 g. of water per gram of 
protein was used for this calculation, and the molecule was assumed spherical. 

t These designations of the various fractions, and especially the designations used in 
tables 1--4, are those employed during the development of new fractionation processes. 
Because of the large number of components being separated from fractions III and IV, 
a revised terminology will be introduced when a definitive process is at hand. 

5 = 10 component, since he used an entirely different method of preparation and 
does not refer to this component in his studies). The assumption that the 
,5 = 10 component is a double molecule of the s = 7 component leads to values 
of Da = 3.9 and Dm = 4.0 for the mixtures we have been considering, taking 
the dimensions we have calculated for the s = 7 component (table 5 ). 

fi-Glohulin 

A considerable number of components whose electrophoretic behavior is that 
of either ft- or ft-globulin have been separated from certain fractions. Most 
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of the jS-globulin is found in fractions III, III-O, and lV-4, with a smaller amount 
in fractions IV-1 and V. 

Fraction III-l, obtained from fraction III (22), contains somewhat more than 
half ft-globulin, and most of this fraction is found to have a sedimentation con- 
stant of about 7. There would thus seem to be evidence for the existence of a 
component having the electrophoretic mobility of ft-globulin and s = 7, but 
more purified samples of this component have not been studied in our labora- 
tory.*® Studies of fraction III-l would seem to indicate that this component 
probably has a conventional partial specific volume, and the viscosities of solu- 
tions w^ould indicate that the molecules were not unusually asymmetrical. A 
tentative estimate of molecular weight of about 150,000 has thus been made, 
but we have no further data to evaluate this value. 

Fraction III-2, also obtained from fraction III (22), contains about one-half 
ft-globulin. C-ertain subfractions of this material have contained as much as 
80 per cent of /3i-globulin. This fraction also has a large percentage of a com- 
ponent with sedimentation constant of about 7, and leads us to postulate a ft- 
globulin with these properties. 

Fraction III-O contains 70-80 per cent of /3i-globulin, and certain cuglobulin 
subfractions of this material contain over 90 per cent of /Si -globulin (21 ). These 
subfrac.tions have been further separated by spinning in the preparative ultra- 
centrifuge to yield solutions containing (7) 90-100 per cent of /^i-lipoprotein ; {^) 
a mixture of components with s = 7 (70 per cent) and 20 (25 per cent), but over 
85 per cent jSi-globulin and containing less than 2 per cent of lipid; (3) over 80 
per cent of an s = 20 j^i-globulin component (H)ntaining practically no lipid. 
The /3i-lipoprotein component was found to contain about 75 per cent lipid and 
only about 4 per cent nitrogen (21), and ultracentrifuge studies show that it 
has the properties of the “X-protein’’ of McFarlane (16) and Pedersen (23). A 
partial specific volume of 0.950 and an intrinsic viscosity of 0.041 were obtained 
for this material. We have calculated the hydration, w, of the i3i-lipoprotein 
from the equation (19) 

= (V, - \\)/{Vo - V,) 

where Fa, Fi, and Fo are the specific volumes of the hydrated protein, the an- 
hydrous protein, and water, respectively. Using Fa = 0.97, Fi = 0.95, and 
Fo = 1.00, this yields w = 0.6 for the hydration of this molecule,** in good agree- 
ment with the value obtained from the intrinsic viscosity, assuming that the 
molecule is spherical and hydrated. Osmotic-pressure studies indicated a 
much lower molecular weigtit for this component than is obtained from the 
other studies, and also indicated considerable leakage through collodion mem- 
branes impermeable to other plasma proteins. Since there should have been 
no leakage of a molecule of this size, the assumption was made that the osmotic 
pressure of this component was due to smaller molecules, very probably of lipid. 

More highly purihed samples of this component have been obtained by H. F. Deutsch, 
11. A. Alberty, and L. J. Gosling at the Department of Chemistry, University of Wisconsin 
(see J. Biol. Chem. 166 . 21 (1946)). 

“ See p. 31 of reference 23 for the evaluation of Fa. 
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in equilibrium with the jSi-lipoprotein. Partial specific volumes have been 
evaluated for the i^i-globulin mixture of the s = 7 and s = 20 components, indi- 
cating a normal value of 0.745. Physical-chemical studies on the solution con- 
taining a high concentration of the s = 20 component have been limited to ultra- 
centrifuge and electrophoretic measurements, since a great deal of denaturation 
of this component upon dilution has been observed. 

A component from fraction IV-4 (29) has been isolated in a subfraction con- 
taining 70 per cent /Jrglobulin, and with s = 5.5. Measurements of intrinsic 
viscosity and partial specific volume yield values of 0.055 and 0.725, respectively, 
while osmotic-pressure studies indicate a molecular weight of about 90,000. 

a~Gbbulin 

Most of the a-globulin is found in fractions IV-1 and IV-4, with smaller 
amounts in fractions V and III-O and traces in fractions I, III, and VI. 

An ai-lipoprotein containing about 35 per cent lipid has been separated from 
fraction IV-1 in a nearly homogeneous subfraction, as revealed by either electro- 
phoresis or ultracentrifugation (7). The sedimentation constant of this ma- 
terial is near 5.0, and the partial specific volume is 0.841. Studies of intrinsic 
viscosity give a value 0.060, while osmotic-pressure studies show a fairly large 
P/c ratio with considerable leakage through the collodion membranes. As was 
the case with the j3i-lipoprotein, these osmotic-pressure results could be explained 
if a small concentration of lipid were in equilibrium with the ai-lipoprotein, and 
hence the lower estimate of the molecular weight obtained in this manner has 
not been considered. 

An a 2 -globulin has been separated from fraction IV-4, with an electrophoretic 
purity of 90-95 per cent (29). This material has a somewhat smaller specific 
volume, 0.693, than is usually found for protein molecules, and a high viscosity 
and low osmotic pressure. It contains a number of somewhat poorly character- 
ized components when studied in the ultracentrifuge. The average sedimenta- 
tion constant, extrapolated to zero concentration, is of the order of 9. These 
measurements indicate that this fraction has a rather large molecular weight, 
perhaps about 300,000. 

Fibrinogen 

A purified fibrinogen has been prepared from fraction I (10). Over 90 per 
cent of this material was clotted by thrombin. Approximately 90 per cent of 
this preparation had a sedimentation constant of about 9 when extrapolated to 
zero protein concentration. An intrinsic viscosity of about 0.23 was observed 
for this fraction. Since some of this preparation seemed to consist of smaller 
molecules than fibrinogen, we have assumed 0.25 to be an approximate value 
for the intrinsic viscosity of fibrinogen. A length of about 700 A. has been 
estimated from double refraction of flow measurements (11), assuming a rigid 
ellipsoidal model for the molecule. Combination of viscosity and sedimenta- 
tion-constant measurements, with the same assumptions about the shape of the 
molecules, gives an equatorial diameter of about 38 A. These estimates of the 
dimensions of fibrinogen yield a molecular weight of about 400,000. The os- 
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motic-pressure studies of this preparation indicated a somewhat larger molecular 
weight. Both of these estimates are lower than the molecular weight of 700,000 
estimated from a combination of sedimentation and diffusion-constant measure- 
ments by Holmberg (14). 


SUMMARY 

The physical -chemical properties of the various plasma components have been 
summarized in table 5, together with an estimate of the amount present in 
plasma. These properties are not precisely known in many cases, but must be 
regarded as our best estimates at the present time. Further studies with more 
highly purified fractions will be required to evaluate these properties more 
accurately. At that time it will also be essential to obtain estimates for the 
diffusion constants of these components, as w’ell as other studies to confirm the 
size and shape estimates. 

The approximate dimensions of most of these components have been calcu- 
lated, assuming that the molecules are rigid ellipsoids with hydration to the 
extent of 0.2 g. of w^ater per gram of protein (except jSi-lipoprotein which binds 
O.G g. of water). Such calculations are, of course, much too simple to represent 
accurately the dimensions of the molecules, but even preliminary estimates of 
these quantities are useful in interpreting the physiological behavior of proteins. 

The variations in these physical-chemical properties of certain of these plasma 
proteins are unusually large. For example, the spread from 0.693 to 0.950 for 
the partial specific volumes of these proteins is greater than usually ascribed to 
proteins from all sources. The intrinsic viscosity of jSi-lipoprotein is unusually 
low for a protein of such high molecular weight. The wide range of the physical- 
chemical properties of plasma proteins does not seem so unusual, however, if we 
consider the wide range of functions of these proteins and the unusual composi- 
tion of many of the molecules, A more complete knowledge of both the physical- 
chemical and the chemical characteristics of these proteins is one of the essentials 
to our understanding of their function. 
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MULTIPLE PROTEIN INTERACTIONS AS EXHIBITED BY THE 
BLOOD-CLOTTING MECHANISM' 
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There is now emerging, from the researches of the past century, a tangible 
concept of a whole system of protein interactions involved in the blood -clotting 
mechanism. An undertaking of these reactions will lead to new viewpoints in 
protein chemistry. From the advances and contributions already made, it is 
apparent that the techniques of physical chemistry in conjunction with quanti- 
tative measurements of protein reactivity will be drawn upon heavily for the 
elucidation of the problems involved. It is the purpose of this paper to organize 
the existing information as briefly as possible, to show the relationships of the 
components of the system, and to incorporate new contributions from our labora- 
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tory. If it is obvious that this field of knowledge is incomplete, it is not so much 
a reflection on the labors of the past, as an indication that previous efforts have 
bom fruit and that the opportunities for future investigators are promising. 


I. A SYSTEM OF INTERACTIONS 

The reactions under consideration are correlated in figure 1 . Prothrombin, a 
glycoprotein (35), reacts with thromboplastin, a macromolecular lipoprotein 
(6, 7, 8), to yield thrombin (33) and perhaps other products not identified as yet. 
The reaction requires the presence of calcium ion (1, 15) in optimum concentra- 
tion. Only strontium can ser\'^e as a substitute, and even it is not as efficient 
as calcium (23). It has been shown that the reaction is stoichiometric (26) in 


PROTHROMBIN 


+ 

THROMBOPLASTIN 


'+ OR 

FIRRINOLYSIN 


(D 




INACTIVE 
' PROTHROMBIN 



Fig. 1. Correlation of protein interactions involved in the blood-clotting mechanism 


character, can be blocked with inorganic salts (23) in moderately high concen- 
tration, and also with heparin (22) and an unidentified blood plasma factor (5). 
Either of the latter two factors alone is without effect (5, 25, 30). 

In a second reaction the newly formed enzyme thrombin transforms a large 
(12) long (17) protein molecule, fibrinogen, into insoluble fibrin. The latter is 
essentially crystalline in structure (2, 14, 16, 20, 21, 41, 43, 44), and its amino 
acid composition is known (4). Inorganic salts tend to inhibit the reaction 
(38). Calcium ion, though not essential, favors the rate (38) of fil)rin formation 
and probably gives a more insoluble fibrin (3, 34). Various colloids also speed 
up the reaction (38). It has been shoi\n that a certain amount of thrombin 
disappears with fibrin formation (19, 32, 46). Later, in this paper, data will be 
presented to shew that this is incidentally due to adsorption of thrombin on fibrin 
and is not a part of the basic mechanics of fibrinogen and thrombin interactions. 

In another reaction a plasma-derived protein, fibrinolysin, acts on fibrinogen 
and decomposes it into at least two protein derivatives (42). The reaction has 
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many similarities to equation 4, in which the solid fibrin clot is also attacked 
by fibrinolysin. In the latter case there are also at least two decomposition 
products (42), and since it is likely that they are the same derivatives as those 
obtained from fibrinogen, it is possible to use this information in explaining 
reaction 2. We have discovered that this same fibrinolysin will also destroy 
prothrombin (equation 6). This topic will be discussed in succeeding para- 
graphs. 

It has also been shown, with the use of purified systems, that thrombin de- 
stroys prothrombin as represented by equation 6 (27). The complication 
extends even farther. Both fibrinolysin and thrombin, which are destructive 
to prothrombin, can be destroyed by a specific factor, which is in each instance 
another plasma protein. The specific plasma factor which destroys thrombin 
(equation 7) is plasma antithrombin, a factor long recognized but still not iso- 
lated. The reaction is greatly accelerated by heparin (31, 37), but the quantity 
of thrombin which can be destroyed by a given amount of antithrombin is 
definitely limited (40). In the case of fibrinolysin the specific inhibitor normally 
present in plasma (equation 8) alters fibrinolysin in such a manner as to make it 
incapable of attacking fibrinogen, fibrin (10, 29), or, as will be shown below, 
prothrombin. 

Finally, fibrinolysin has its origin in profibrinolysin (9, 11, 24, 28), a plasma 
protein. The best experiments completed to date indicate that activation of 
profibrinolysin is probably accomplished by a specific activator (10), as repre- 
sented by equation 9. Such an activator can be prepared from streptococci 
(18, 28). This activation is in a sense the counterpart of prothrombin activation 
by thromboplastin, as represented by equation 1. Eventually it will be neces- 
sary to explain how the animal organism provides for the activator when it is 
needed. Just as platelets and tissue extracts supply thromboplastin for the 
activation of prothrombin (33, 45), a special source of fibrinolysin activator must 
be present in some tissue (s), in which, however, it has not been recognized as 
yet. In the laboratory, chloroform serves the purpose of an activator (13). 

II. COEXISTENCE 

In the organization plan of figure 1 calcium ion and certain proteins have been 
enclosed in rectangles. This designates factors which coexist in plasma. Al- 
though each of these protein molecules has reactive groups, their properties are 
such that they will not react with each other. Now, let us consider what is 
involved when prothrombin is activated to thrombin. (1) It must be altered, 
at some point in the molecule, by thromboplastin. (B) It can attack fibrinogen. 
(3) It can attack prothrombin. (4) It can no longer be destroyed by fibrino- 
lysin. (5) It can be destroyed by antithrombin. A single protein and its 
derivative are thus seen to be involved in a variety of reactions, and the whole 
system is interrelated in such a manner as to suggest common configurational 
patterns. Similarly, when profibrinolysin is activated the following is involved: 
(1) It must be altered, at some point in the molecule, by profibrinolysin acti- 
vator. (3) It can attack fibrinogen. (3) It can dissolve fibrin. (4) It can 
destroy prothrombin. (5) It can itself be destroyed by fibrinolysin inhibitor. 
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Until something is known about the kinetics of these reactions and the size 
and shape of the molecules involved, both before and after the various reactions, 
it is not likely that satisfactory explanations will be derived only from studies of 
— NH 2 , — S — S — , — COOH, aromatic hydroxyl, phosphoric ester, guanidonium, 
or imidazole groups. 

III. ADSORPTION OP THROMBIN ON FIBRIN 

The protein preparations used and the methods developed for measuring their 
reactivity have already been described. Bovine prothrombin (35, 36, 41), 



Fig. 2. Quantity of thrombin remaining when various concentrations of thrombin are 
used to clot 1 cc. of a 1 per cent fibrinogen solution. With very high concentrations of 
thrombin, clotting is too rapid for thorough mixing and consequently two points on the 
curve are obviously irregular. 

thrombin (35, 36, 39, 41), fibrinogen (42), and fibrinolysin (24) were prepared 
and determined quantitatively (23, 24, 38, 42, 47). 

To a series of test tubes containing 1 cc. of the fibrinogen (1 per cent in 0.9 
per cent sodium chloride) was added 1 cc. of thrombin solution of various knowm 
concentrations. Mixing was done as rapidly as possible. After 10 min. the 
resulting fibrin clot w^as removed with a glass rod, and the remaining thrombin 
activity was measured. In all cases the remaining fluid volume w as considered 
to be 2 cc. The amount of thrombin remaining bears a logarithmic relationship 
to the amount removed by the fibrin (figure 2). This is the relationship ex- 
pected in adsorption phenomena and consequently constitutes presumptive evi- 
dence that the thrombin w’as removed by adsorption. 

To give further support to this conclusion the thrombin can be eluted in a 
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special way: namely, with the aid of fibrinolysin, which has recently been pre- 
pared in concentrated form (24). Instead of removing the fibrin clot by me- 
chanical means, it can be removed with fibrinolysin according to equation 5 of 
figure 1 . One cubic centimeter of thrombin (3320 units) was mixed with 1 cc. 
of fibrinolysin, and then 1 cc. of fibrinogen was also added. A clot formed imme- 
diately and within 8 min. was dissolved by the fibrinolysin. Analysis showed 
3300 units of thrombin in solution. When 1 cc. of the thrombin from the same 
thrombin stock solution was mixed with 1 cc. of fibrinogen, only 2000 units of 
thrombin could be accounted for after removal of the clot by mechanical means. 
It can, therefore, be concluded that thrombin is adsorbed on fibrin during the 
clotting process. 



Fig. 3. Inactivation of purified prothrombin with fibrinolysin, derived from plasma, at 
room temperature, pH 7.2, and in 0.9 per cent sodium chloride solution. 

The above experiment also proves the important fact that fibrinolysin does 
not destroy thrombin. This could not have been predicted, since the circum- 
stances are quite different in the analogous case of prothrombin. 

IV. REACTION OP PROTHROMBIN WITH FIBRINOLYSIN 

The fact that fibrinolysin will destroy prothrombin was discovered by seren- 
dipidy. The rate of prothrombin disappearance is shown in figure 3. 

With the lower concentration of fibrinolysin used in these experiments some 
prothrombin remained even after 2 hr., but it can be shown that the remainder 
was altered. It is far more refractory to the action of thromboplastin (equation 
1, figure 1) than ordinary purified prothrombin or native plasma prothrombin. 
To describe such altered prothrombin we propose to use the term parapro- 
thrombin. It is one of the subtle changes in the protein molecule which can be 
detected by a study of reaction rates. For unavoidable reasons the anal 3 rtical 
methods which must be used are not entirely satisfactory, but are quite adequate 
to prove the point. 
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V. PARAPROTHROMBIN 

To demonstrate the existence of paraprothrombin two solutions are needed: 
( 1 ) purified prothrombin, and (£) prothrombin acted upon by fibrinolysin 
specifically as indicated at the point of the arrow on figure 2. Each prothrombin 
preparation is suitably diluted so that reaction 2 can be employed to follow the 
rate of reaction 1 (figure 2). In other words, the two-stage analytical technique 
(47) is applied to such diluted solutions. 

The purified prothrombin is completely activated within 15 min. (figure 4). 
In contrast, the fibrinolysin-treated prothrombin continues to be converted to 
thrombin over a period of more than 30 min. The reaction rate with thrombo- 
plastin is thus seen to be retarded. To appreciate the magnitude of the differ- 



Fig. 4. Comparison of activation rate of purified prothrombin and purified prothrombi n 
I n*ated with fibrinolysin, at room temperature. 

ence betw^een the tw^o curves in figure 4 it must be realized that a clotting time' 
of 5 sec. involves more than twice as much thrombin as a clotting time of 15 sec. 

VI. QUANTITY OF PROTHROMBIN DESTROYED BY FIBRINOLYSIN 

One aspect of the destruction of prothombin by fibrinolysin is atypical w^hen 
compared with more familiar reaction types. Prothrombin seems to be resistant 
to small amounts of fibrinolysin. It is efficiently but incompletely destroyed by 
intermediate quantities, and rather inefficiently and still incompletely destroyed 
by strong solutions of fibrinolysin. The data are presented in table 1. With 
0.2 unit of fibrinolysin no prothrombin activity w^as lost and no paraprothrombin 
could be detected. With 0.8 unit of fibrinolysin, 2100 units, or approximately 
half the prothrombin wrs destroyed and paraprothrombin was present. Never- 
theless a tenfold increase in fibrinolysin concentration still did not I'esult in the 
destruction of all the prothrombin. These relationships are similar to adsorp- 
tion reactions, in w^hich adsorption is proportionately greater from very dilute 
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solutions than from more concentrated solutions. The destruction (“adsorp- 
tion’O of prothrombin is proportionately greater with small amounts of fibrino- 
lysin than with larger amounts of fibrinolysin. Such a relationship between 
proteins has been encountered previously: namely, in the case of the inactivation 
of thrombin by antithrombin. The latter reaction (equation 7, figure 1) also 
follows logarithmic relationships (40). 

VII. FIBRINOLYSIN INHIBITOR, FIBRINOLYSIN, AND PROTHROMBIN 

We have been able to confirm the observation that blood plasma contains a 
powerful inhibitor (10, 29) which is capable of destroying fibrinolysin so that 


TABLE 1 

Quantity of prothrombin destroyed by various amounts of fibrinolysin^ with IS-min. 
prothrombin aestivation time 


PSOTBROMBIN 

FIBRINOLYSIN 

PROTHROMBIN DESTROYED 

REMARKS 

units per cc. 

units per cc. 

units per cc. 


4000 

0.2 

None 

No paraprothrombin 

4000 

0.4 

None 


4000 

0.6 

460 


4000 

0.8 

2100 

Some paraprothrombin 

4000 

2.0 

2950 


4000 

4.0 

3725 

! 

4000 

6.0 

3800 

Much paraprothrombin 

4000 

8.0 

i 3850 


4000 

10.0 

3880 



the latter can no longer attack fibrinogen or fibrin. It remains to be shown, 
however, whether or not the inhibitor can also protect prothrombin from being 
inactivated by means of fibrinolysin. A number of experiments have been 
performed and they all show that the inhibitor does furnish protection. One of 
these was the following: 1 cc. of plasma was mixed with 1 cc. of fibrinolysin solu- 
tion (60 units per cubic centimeter) and allowed to stand 1 hr. Then 6000 units 
of dry prothrombin were dissolved in the mixture. The prothrombin retained 
its full potency for several hours. Without the plasma inhibitor this amount of 
fibrinolysin destroys most of the prothrombin within 10 min. (figure 2, and 
table 1). 


SUMMARY 

Prothrombin can be destroyed by fibrinolysin and during the destruction an 
intermediate, paraprothrombin, is formed. The inactivation of prothrombin 
is proportionately greater with small amounts of fibrinolysin than with more 
concentrated quantities. 

Fibrinolysin inhibitor protects prothrombin from being destroyed by fibrino- 
lysin. 

Thrombin is not destroyed by fibrinolysin. 
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When thrombin clots fibrinogen, some of the thrombin is adsorbed on fibrin. 
It can be recovered by dissolving the clot with fibrinolysin. 

The physical-chemical characteristics of most of the proteins provided for the 
blood-clotting mechanism have not been determined. That is also true for 
the reaction products. Since most of these proteins exhibit activity, further 
study of such activity in conjunction with studies of physical-chemical character- 
istics presents a unique opportunity for broadening our understanding of protein 
interactions and protein structure. 
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Svedberg and collaborators (9, 13, 16) have shown that the hemocyanins are 
giant molecules with molecular weights from about half a million up to about 
ten million. They have also found that the hemocyanins may dissociate into 
well-defined submultiples upon a change in the pH, this dissociation often being 
reversible. 

Among the hemocyanins the largest molecular weights are observed for the 
Gastropods (9). The dissociation reactions of these hemocyanins have been 
investigated more in detail (3, 4). It was then found that for certain specie^ 
(e.g.. Helix pomatia) the dissociation depends not only upon the pH but also 
upon the nature and the amount of electrolytes or non-electrolytes present in 
the solution. For other species (e.g., Paludina vivipara) the dissociation is in- 
fluenced only by the pH. 

Helix pomatia hemocyanin (abbreviation, H.P.h.) and some other hemocyanins 
of the Gastropods have been investigated by the author (3) and by Borgman 
and the author (4, 6). Paludina vivipara hemocyanin (abbreviation, P.V.h.) has 
been studied by Ekvall and the author (7, 6). 

I. MOLECULAB WEIGHT AND MOLECULAR SHAPE 

The molecular constants have been determined for the two species Hdix 
pomatia and Paludina vivipara. 

A. Molecular weight 

The sedimentation constant, s, the diffusion constant, D, and the partial 
specific volume, V, are given in table 1 for H.P.h. and P.y.h. and for their 

*' * Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May ^29, 1946. 
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dissociation products. The molecular weight was calculated from the formula 
of Svedberg (12): 


M = 


RTs 


D(\ - Vp) 

The values are found in table 1. It has not been possible to isolate the first 
dissociation comixment of P.V.h. and to determine its molecular weight, since 
this component only appears in a very narrow pll region. 

It follows from table 1 that the dissociation products correspond to one-half 
and one-eighth of the original molecule. The molecular constants of the two 
species of hemocyanins are ecjual within the limits of experimental error. 


TABLE 1 

Molecular conatanlft of Hehx pomalia and Paludina vivipara hemocyanins and their 

dissociation products 
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1 


1 "! 
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1 
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i 
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' 1 



: 21 .s ! 

1.79 1 
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1.13 X 
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1 1.72 ! 
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* (‘S’-.*(i)o, th(* sedinu'iitat ion constant at zero concent ratitin, is expressed in Svedbergs (S). 
t Length of the molecules from///o 

t Length ol th(‘ molecules from stream double refraction. 


B. Molecular shape 
(1) Frictional ratio, ///n 

It is possible to calculate the lengths, L, of the hemocyanins and their dissocia- 
tion products from the frictional ratio, ///o, by assuming that the molecules are 
unhydrated and that they behave hydrodynamically like oblong ellipsoids of 
revolution (10). The values of ///o and the lengths, L, appear in tables 1 and 2 
{L = Li in table 1 ). The calculated minor axes, d, are given in table 2. 

(2) Stream double refraction 

Snellman and Bjcirnst&hl (11) have determined the lengths of H.P.h. and 
its dissociation produ(*ts by stream double refraction, assuming that the mole- 
cules behave like cylinders. The values of L are given in tables 1 and 2. (L = 
L 2 in table 2.) L and M being known, the minor axes, d, may be (Jalculated 
(table 2). 

It may be concluded from the figures in table 1 that the wholes, halves, and 
eighths are equal in length. The dissociation down to eighths therefore prob- 
ably occurs parallel to the longer axes {ef. Poison (10)). 
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(3) Electron micrographs 

In order to obtain correlation between sedimentation, diffusion, and stream 
double refraction experiments, Borgman and the author have taken a large 

TABLE 2 


Molecular dimenatons of Helix pomatia hemocyanin and its dissociation products 


METHOD 

COMPONENT 

LENGTH or 
MOLECULES, L 

d* 

Lid 

///o 

Stream double refraction 

[Fig 1 

Electron microscope 2 

Monolayers .... 

Wholes 

Wholes 

Wholes 

Wholes 

i 

A. 

1130 

890 
(480) t 
(1140)t 

A. 

136 

125 
(135) t 
154 

(d, * 150) t 
da = 71 

8.3 

7.1 

(7.4) 

///o 

Halves 

820 

111 

7 A 

stream double refraction 

Halves 

890 

87 

10.2 

///« 

Eighths 

820 

54 

15.2 

Stream double refraction 

Eighths 

960 

41 

23.4 

Monolayers 

Eighths 


38 



* d ^ minor axes of the moleeulcs; d 2 = minor axes (unequal in length) ; di « width 
of the molecule; di = thickness of the molecule, 
t The determinations arc uncertain. 

t The width dy is calculated on the assumption that the wholes are rectangular prisms. 



Fig. 1. Electron micrograph of Helix pomatia hemocyanin. Concentration 4 X 10”^ g. 
per milliliter. Magnification electron optically 36,000:1. 

number of electron micrographs without getting, however, entirely reproducible 
results. In several cases micrographs like that in figure 1 have been obtained. 
The lengths vary from 380 to 580 A. (mean value 480 A.) and the widths from 
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100 to 165 A. (mean value 135 A.). In one casea micrograph like that in figure 
2 was obtained. 

The filaments observed in figure 2 are probably hemocyanin molecules asso- 
ciated end to end. The median value of the width of the filament is 154 A. 
(computed from nine filaments each of them measured at ten different places). 
The lengths of the filaments vary from 2000 to 7000 A., and it seems possible 
to arrange them in three groups, probably corresponding to threads of two, four, 
and six hemocyanin molecules (thirty filaments have been measured). On this 
assumption the length of the hemocj^anin molecule may be calculated to be 
1140 A. 



Fio. 2. Eloetron inicroj^raph of Helix pomatia hemocyanin. Concentration 4 X 10 ^ g 
per milliliter. Magnification electron optically 35,000:1. 

(4) Thickness of monolayers 

Trurnit and Borgold (17) have measured the thickness of monolayers of 
H.P.h. and its dissociation products. The monolayer was deposited on a metal 
according to the method of Blodgett (1) and Blodgett and Langmuir (2). Trur- 
nit and Bergold found thicknesses varjdng between 38 and 71 A. 

These investigators assume that the hemocyanin molecules, when adsorbed 
on the metal, are transformed to quadratic or rectangular prisms. The eighths 
which are supposed to give quadratic prisms will have a cpiadi-atic section with a 
side of 37.5 A. (890 A. is used as the height of the prism). If the eighths, whi(4i 
are of the same length as the wholes, are arranged in two quadratic groups of 
four, we get whole molecules with rectangular sections having the sides di and 
^2 equal to 150 A. and 75 A. 

There exists a certain agreement between the above assumption and the ex- 
perimental data, since all measured thicknesses of the monolayers lie between 
75 A. and 37.5 A. 
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(6) CompanscHi between the different methods 

The lengths of the molecules calculated from the frictional ratio agree rather 
well with those obtained by the stream double refraction (tables 1 and 2). Since 
a calculation from the frictional ratio, ///o, is valid only for unhydrated mole- 
cules, it may be concluded that there is no considerable hydration of the hemo- 
cyanin components. 

It should be of great importance to compare the molecular sizes obtained by 
indirect methods with those estimated directly from electron micrographs. As 
already mentioned, reproducible micrographs have not yet been obtained. The 
disagreement between the length estimated from figure 1 and that obtained 
from stream double refraction is too large to permit the assumption that the 
particles observed are single molecules. Besides, if they were single molecules, 
their thickness would be more than twice that observed by Trurnit and Bergold 
(table 2). Therefore the particles in figure 1 probably are some split products 
of the original hemocyanin. The length estimated from figure 2 is too uncer- 
tain to permit a comparison with other values. 

The width of the filaments in figure 2 is somewhat larger than that obtained 
by the first two methods (table 2). One must consider that some deformation 
may occur when the hemocyanin solution is evaporated on a film of cellulose ni- 
trate before the exposure to the electron beams. The preparations of samples 
for electron micrographs and of monolayers are similar, and we might expect a 
certain agreement in the results. It is also found (table 2) that the width calcu- 
lated from measurements of monolayers agrees with that estimated from the 
filaments in figure 2. 

II. DISSOCIATION AND ASSOCIATION REACTIONS 

A. Helix pomatia hemocyanin 
(1) Dissociation upon change in pH 

The H.P.h. may, upon a change in the pH, dissociate into halves, eighths, and 
lower components. Near the isoelectric point only whole molecules exist, pro- 
vided the salt concentration is not too high (see figure 5). If the solution is 
not too acid or too alkaline, the dissociation reaction is reversible (Svedberg and 
Heyroth (15); Eriksson-Quensel and Svedberg (9)). 

The sedimentation diagram of a hemocyanin solution at pH 7.2 appears in 
figure 3. A certain amount of ‘‘intermediate compounds” — ^with no definite 
boundary — is found between the peaks corresponding to whole and half mole- 
cules. We assume that these “intermediate compounds” are composed of swell- 
ing whole molecules. The assumed mechanism is shown schematically in 
figure 4. 

The original hemocyanin molecule where the halves are close to each other is 
indicated in the figure by 1. With successively increasing distance between the 
halves, molecules such as 2 and 3 may be obtained. The forces between the 
fr^ments are still great enough to keep them together. The solvent may to 
some extent pass through molecules such as 2 and 3 during the sediment^on, 
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and therefore a decrease in the sedimentation constant is to be expected until 
freely sedimenting half molecules (4 and 4') occur. The mechanism described 
above gives a plausible explanation of the existence of “intermediate com- 
pounds.” The swelling of the molecule may be the first step in the dissociation 
process. 

By diffusion experiments we have tried to prove the assumption that the 
swelling of the molecule is a process preceding the dissociation. The diffusion 
constant of the “intermediate compounds” should be lower than that of the 



Fig. 3. Sedimentation diagram by the refraction method, showing the ** intermediate 
compounds”. 

1 2. 3. 4 V 



Fig . 4 . Swelling of the homocyanin molecule. 1 , whole molecule; 2 and 3 “intermediate 
compounds”; 4 and 4', half molecules. 

whole molecules. A hemocyanin solution containing 49 per cent wholes, 22 per 
cent halves, and 29 per cent “intermediate compounds” gave a diffusion con- 
stant, Z>, equal to 1.07. Accordingly, the dififusion experiment supports the 
assumption of the “intermediate compounds” being swelling molecules, as the 
diffusion constant of wholes is 1.07 and that of halves is 1.41. 

(2) Dissociation by electrolytes 

The H.P.h. is dissociated not only by a change in the pH but also by addition 
of electrolytes (3, 6). The dissociation effect increases in general with the 
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amount and with the valence of the ions, both cation and anion being of im- 
portance. Certain ions, however, have special effects, particularly in high 
concentrations. 

In dilute salt solutions the dissociation caused by different types of salts is as 
follows, the valence combinations being arranged in decreasing order of effect: 

2—1 

1-4 > 1-3 > 1-2 > 1-1 

CaCI* 

Na4Fe(CN)6 K3Fe(CN)6 Na 2 S 04 NaCl 
The valence rule does not apply to the 2-2 valent magnesium sulfate. 



Fig. 5. Dissociation into half molecules as a function of the ionic strength, I, of the sol- 
vent. X, sodium chloride buffered with acetate; -f , sodium chloride buffered with phos- 
phate; O, sodium ferrocyanide buffered with acetate; □, potassium ferricyanide buffered 
with acetate; calcium chloride buffered with acetate; A, sodium sulfate buffered with 
phosphate; A, magnesium sulfate buffered with acetate. The experiment was carried out 
in the pH region 5.0-6.0, where no dissociation occurs at ionic strengths below 0.2. 

In figure 5 the proportion of half molecules is plotted against the ionic strength 
of the solvent. 

This figure shows that no further dissociation takes place when the hemocyanin 
is dissociated to 76 per cent. In solutions of sodium chloride, sodium ferro- 
cyanide, and potassium ferricyanide the dissociation is about equal, the ionic 
strength being the same. 

The dissociating effect of concentrated salt solutions differs widely with the 
salt used. In concentrated solutions of sodium chloride and sodium ferrocyanide, 
no further dissociation occurs when the half molecules amount to 75 per cent 
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of the hemocyanin. Dissociation to eighths and lower components takes place 
when concentrated solutions of calcium chloride are used, w^hile an association 
to whole molecules occurs in concentrated solutions of sodium sulfate (3). 

(3) Dissociation by non -electrolytes 

The H.P.h. is also dissociated by non-electrolytes such as sugars, glycerol, and 
urea (3). The effect is, however, in general less pronounced than with electro- 
lytes. 

(4) The hemocyanin of Helix pomatia is composed of two kinds of molecules 

When the H.P.h. is dissociated by addition of salts, e.g., sodium chloride 
(figure 5), the dissociation increases with the concentration of the electrolyte 
and suddenly ceases when 75 per cent of the hemocyanin is dissociated. No 
further dissociation occurs upon increasing the concentration of the electrolyte. 
The hemocyanin behaves as if it were composed of two diffei*ent kinds of mole- 
cules: one, A, whose concentration is 75 per cent and which is dissociated by 
electrolytes, and another, B, which is not dissociated. The existence of two 
kinds of molecules, A and B, has been proved by the following experiments. 

(а) Reparation by centrifugation: A separation has been done with the prepara- 
tive centrifuge of Beams. The hemocyanin solution used for the experiment 
was one where the dissociation had reached its maximum value, i.e., 75 per cent. 
By repeated centrifugation it was possible to obtain two solutions, one containing 
only half molecules and one containing whole and half molecules in about equal 
proportions (figure (>). 

The dissociation properties of these solutions as a function of the concentration 
of electrolytes are given in figure 7, together with those of the original solution. 
This figure shows that ve have obtained two solutions differently influenced 
by electrolytes: one which can be completely dissociated into half molecules, 
and one where the dissociation is less than in the original solution. The first 
solution contains only molecules of kind A; the second one has a larger amount 
of kind B than the original solution (c/. also 4). 

(б) Precipitation by ammonium sulfate: The hemocyanin ordinarily precipitates 
between 0.40 and 0.45 Am2S04.“ The precipitation is so carried out that seven 
fractions are obtained. The deposits are redissolved and dialj^zed against a buf- 
fer (1 M sodium chloride + 0.08 M acetates), where the original hemocyanin 
is dissociated to 75 per cent. By sedimentation analysis it was found that the 
hemocyanin of the first fraction was dissociated only to 60 per cent and the 
hemocyanin of the last fraction was completely dissociated to half molecules. 
This experiment shows tliat the properties of the two kinds of molecules, A and 
B, differ so widely that they — although equal in size — can be fractionated by 
ammonium sulfate. 

(c) Mixed molecules: The two kinds of hemocyanin molecules, A and B, can 
both be dissociated into eighths by a change in the pH. The eighths originating 

* 0.40 Am2S04 designates a solution that in a total of 100 ml. contains 40 ml. of 4 M am- 
monium sulfate. 
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Fig. 6. Sedimentation diagrams showing the separation of the two kinds of hemocyanin 
molecules. A: original hemocyanin; whole molecules; buffer, 0.2 M sodium chloride + 
0.08 M acetates; pH, 5.3. B: original hemocyanin; maximum dissociation by electrolytes; 
buffer, 1.00 M sodium chloride 4- 0.08 M acetates; pH, 5.2. C : separated hemocyanin; same 
buffer as in B; the solution contains only half molecules. D; solution of the redissolved 
centrifuge deposit; same buffer as in B. Concentration of the hemocyanin about 0.3 per 
cent. 



Fig. 7. Dissociation into half molecules as a function of the molarity, M, of sodium 
chloride. Curve I, original hemocyanin; curve II, hemocyanin of kind A, completely dis- 
sociated into half molecules when the concentration of the salt is above 0.8 M ; curve III, 
solution of the redissolved deposit containing the kinds A and B in about equal proportions. 
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from A and those from B should have different properties. When eighths are 
reassociated to wholes, we might expect mixed hemocyanin molecules. It was 
now foimd that reassociated hemocyanin molecules have other dissociation 
properties than the original hemocyanin. A reassociated hemocyanin was disso- 
ciated to 88 per cent by addition of electrolytes instead of 75 per cent for the 
original hemocyanin (qf. also 4). 

B, Palvdina vivipara hemocyanin 
(1) Dissociation by change of pH 

The P.V.h. dissociates like H.P.h. into halves and eighths by a change in the 
pH (c/. 8). The halves appear in a very narrow pH region (pH 7.2~7.8) and 



Ficj. 8. Faludina vivipara hemocyanin. Percentage of different components as a func- 
tion of the ionic strength, /, O, percentage of wholes; X, percentage of halves; +, per- 
centage of eighths; #, percentage of association products. Solvent: sodium chloride -f 
phosphato buffer of pH 7.5. 


always together with whole molecules or with wholes and eighths. Eighths 
occur in the pH region 7.7-10. Lower — ^not w^ell-defined — components than 
eighths are observed on the alkaline side. Coagulation takes place on the acid 
side, starting at pH 4.5. 

(2) Effect of electrolytes 

Contrary to H.P.h. the P.V.h. is not dissociated by electrolytes. The effect 
of salt is quite different: association occurs instead of dissociation. 

(a) Association in dilute salt solutions: The effect of the addition of sodium 
chloride appears in figure 8, where the hemocyanin solution investigated had a 
pH of 7.6. At ionic strength below 0.05, wholes and halves have about the 
same concentration. Upon increasing the ionic strength, association to whole 
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molecules occurs. Between ionic strengths of 0.2 and 1.0 only whole molecules 
appear in the sedimentation diagram. 

(b) Assodatian in concentrated salt solutions: New components of 120-130 S 
appear in concentrated salt solutions and probably correspond to double hemo- 
cyanin molecules. This association is always accompanied by a dissociation 
into halves and eighths (figure 8). The association phenomenon has been ob- 
served in the pH region 7.0-8.0. In some cases association products of 140-160 
S have been found. 

III. COMPARISON BETWEEN HBMOCYANINS OP THE GASTROPODS 

Borgman and the author (4) have studied the influence of electrolytes also 
on some other hemocyanins of the Gastropods and found that this influence 
was very different for different species. The hemocyanins investigated may 
be classified in two groups (table 3) : one where dissociation occurs both on the 
addition of electrolytes and upon a change in the pH, and one where dissociation 
takes place only upon a change in the pH. 

TABLE 3 


Dissociation brought about by change in the pH and by electrolytes 



SPEaES 

pH i 

ELECTROLYTES 

I 

Helix pomatia 

Dissociation 

Dissociation to 75 per cent 


Helix hortensis 

Dissociation 

Dissociation to 30 per cent 


Helix arbustorum 

Dissociation 

Dissociation to 100 per cent 

II 

Paludina vivipara 

Dissociation 

No dissociation 


Liitorina littorea 

Dissociation 

No dissociation 


Buccinum undatum 

Dissociation 

No dissociation 


Svedberg and collaborators (9, 14) have found that the sedimentation constant 
and the dissociation upon change in pH show many regularities indicative of 
biological kinship. Considering the influence of electrolytes, the maximum 
dissociation differs widely from one species to another (table 3) and this differ- 
ence may also be biologically interesting. 

SUMMARY 

1. The hemocyanins of Helix 'pomatia and Paludina vivipara have served as 
prototypes in this investigation. 

2. The molecular constants of these hemocyanins are given in table 1 and are 
equal within the limits of experimental error. The first and the second dissocia- 
tion products correspond to halves and eighths of the original molecule. 

3. The wholes, halves, and eighths are equal in length. The dissociation 
therefore probably occurs parallel to the longer axis. 

4. Lengths and widths obtained from the frictional ratio, from stream double 
refraction, from electron micrographs, and from measurements of monolayers 
are collected in table 2. A fairly good agreement is found between the different 
values. 
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5. The first step in the dissociation process probably is a swelling of the hemo- 
cyanin molecule. 

6. The hemocyanin of Helix pomatia is dissociated not only by a change in 
the pH but also by the addition of electrolytes. The dissociation effect in- 
creases with the valence of the ions, both cation and anion being of importance. 

7. The hemocyanin of Helix pomatia is composed of two kinds of molecules: 
one, A, whose concentration is 75 per cent and which is dissociated by electro- 
lytes, and another, B, which is dissociated only by a change in the pH. A has 
been isolated by centrifugation and by precipitation with ammonium sulfate. 
B has been enriched from 25 to 50 per cent. 

8. The Palvdina vivipara hemocyanin is dissociated by a change in the pH. 
The addition of electrolytes causes association instead of dissociation. 

The author wishes to express his sincere gratitude to the Head of the Institute, 
Professor The Svedberg, for his kind Interest in this work and for the facilities 
which were placed at his disposal. 

The expenses of this investigation were defrayed by grants from the Rocke- 
feller Institute and the Nobel Fund of Chemistry. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Since the hormones thus far isolated and purified from the anterior hypophysis 
are proteins, progress in the techniques of handling and characterizing them has 
significantly assisted studies of the physicochemical nature of these substances. 
Indeed, physical methods such as electrophoresis and the ultracentrifuge have 
been of prime importance in the isolation of the pituitary protein hormones. 

At present we are certain that at least six hormones exist in extracts of the 
anterior pituitary. Biological r61es of these hormones enable us to divide them 
into two groups: (a) gonadotropic hormones — ^the follicle-stimulating (FSH), 
interstitial-cell-stimulating (ICSH or LH), and lactogenic hormones (prolactin); 
(b) metabolic hormones — ^the thyrotropic, adrenocorticotropic (ACTH), and 
growth hormones. From their known chemical characteristics, we may classify 
them into two types of proteins: (a) glycoproteins — ^the thyrotropic, follicle- 
stimulating, and interstitial-cell-stimulating hormones; (6) simple proteins — 
the lactogenic, adrenocorticotropic, and growth hormones. 

Four of these hormones have been isolated in pure form : namely, the lactogenic 
(7, 22), interstilial-cell-stimulating (8, 17), adrenocorticotropic (9, 16), and 
growth hormones (6). The purity of these protein preparations has in each case 
been established by their behavior in electrophoresis, ultracentrifuge, diffusion, 
and solubility studies. Both the follicle-stimulating (4) and the thyrotropic 
hormones (2) have been highly purified but not, yet isolated. 

In 1921, Evans and Long (3) injected ^ simple saline extract of ox pituitary 
glands into normal rats and found that the groAvi^h of the animals was accelerated 
and the final body weight heavier than that of the controls. Later, Smith (19), 
using hypophysectomized rats, showed that the growth of these animals was 
resumed when the same anterior pituitary extract was given them. Thus, the 
existence of a growth hormone in extracts of the pituitary was indicated. The 
isolation of the hormone in apparently pure form has only recently been accom- 
plished (6). This paper aims to present data concerning the physicochemical 
characterization of the growth hormone. 

HORMONE PREPARATIONS 

Growth hormone preparations were isolated from freshly dissected ox anterior 
pituitary glands according to the method previously described (6). The success 

I Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946. 

* This work was aided by grants from the Research Board of the University of California 
and from the Rockefeller Foundation, New York, New York. 
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of the method depends on the following solubility characteristics of the hormone; 
(a) in impure state, the hormone is precipitated after long-continued dialysis 
against water; (6) at pH 7.0, the hormone is soluble in 0.8 M but insoluble in 
1.65 ilf ammonium sulfate; (c) at pH 4.0, the hormone is soluble in 0.10 M but 
insoluble in 5.0 M sodium chloride; (d) the contaminating proteins are insoluble 
at pH 5.5 and pH 8.8 in the absence of electrolytes, whereas the growth hormone 
is soluble under these conditions; and ie) in the absence of salt, the hormone 
possesses a minimum solubility at pH 6.8, which is shown to be its isoelectric 
point. 

All preparations employed were found to be homogeneous in the Tiselius 
electrophoresis apparatus, using the scanning optical method of Longsworth 
with at least two buffers of different pH. Figure 1 reproduces typical patterns 
secured in the electrophoresis experiments, patterns indicating the single nature 
of the protein. Solubility studies were also employed in establishing the homo- 
geneity of the hormone preparations (see ffgure 2). It has already been shown 

(a) (b) 

Fig. 1. Electrophoresis patterns of growth hormone in buffers of 0.10 ionic strength, 
(a) acetate buffer, pH 4.0; potential gradient about 6 volts per centimeter; 120 min. elec- 
trolysis. (b) acetate buffer, pH 4.95; potential gradient about 2.5 volts per centimeter; 
540 min. electrolysis, (c) barbiturate buffer, pH 9.60; potential gradient about 2.5 volts 
per centimeter; 360 min. electrolysis. 

in a previous paper (6) that 0.01 mg. daily for 10 days (nine injections) of such a 
growth hormone preparation causes an average of 10 g. increase in the body 
weight® of hypophysectomized female rats. 

* We have recently injected the growth hormone into normal -plateau female rats for 
435 days; the daily dose was increased gradually from 0.4 mg. to 2.0 mg. It was found 
that the animals gained weight continuously, although the growth rate became slower in 
the later period of hormone injections. Figure 3 presents the growth curves of a typical 
injected rat and a control. It can be seen that the body weight of the rat increases from 
270 g. to 664 g., whereas the control gains only 42 g. 

A similar experiment with hypophysectomized female rats, 26-28 days old and 12-14 days 
postoperative, also indicates that the growth hormone can induce continuous growth in 
such animals and that there is no sign of refractoriness up to over 200 days of injections. 
The daily dose required in this experiment is much less than that for the normal rats; it 
changes from an initial dose of 0.10 mg. to 0.20 mg. in the later period of the experiment. 
Though the experiments with hypophysectomized animals are still in progress, we wish to 
present at this time the growth rate of an injected rat and its control in figure 4. It is ap- 
parent that the growth hormone can cause continuous body growth in both hypophysecto- 
mized and normal rats. 
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Fig. 2. Solubility curves of the growth hormone in various solvents at 5®C. (A) Dis- 
tilled water, pH 7.1; (B) 4.8 M sodium chldride in 0.07 M phosphate buffer, pH 6.7; (C) 
3.8 M sodium chloride in 0.07 M phosphate buffer, pH 6.4. 

VISCOSITY 

Viscosity measurements were performed in an Ostwald viscometer, as de- 
scribed by Neurath et aL (13). A working volume of 25 cc, was employed; 
the time of flow was determined within an accuracy of ±0.05 sec. At least six 
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measurements were made in each run. A water bath at 25.00® C. =b 0.05® was used . 
The protein solution was dialyzed for at least 24 hr. against the buffer before the 
viscosity determinations. Density determinations were made in a pycnometer 
of 9-cc. volume at 25®C. The micro- Kjeldahl method was used to determine 
the nitrogen content in the solution; protein concentration was computed from 
these determinations, using the conversion factor 100/15.5. 

The results of viscosity measurements in borate buffer of pH 9.70 and ionic 
strength 0.10 are presented in table 1. It will be seen that a straight-line rela- 
tionship exists between the relative viscosity and the protein concentration. 
The last column in the table gives the computed intrinsic viscosity, 

(v/rio -l)1000/cri 

Vi, the partial specific volume, is calculated from the density data and found to 
be 0.76. 


TABLE 1 

Relative viscosity of the hypophyseal growth hormone at 25^C. in borate buffer of pH 9.7 and 

ionic strength 0.10 


CONCENTRATION OF PROTEIN 
PER LITER OP SOLUTION 

DENSITY 

RELATIVE VISCOSITY 

INTRINSIC VISCOSITY 

Krams 




10.80 

1.00505 

0.0664 

8.05 

10.10 


0.0586 

7.64 

8.65 

1.00458 

0.0480 

7.30 

6.20 

1.00401 

0.0372 

7.87 

4.05 

1.00357 

0.0230 

7.47 

2.05 

1.00310 

0.0117 

7.50 

Mean zL standard deviation 

7.64 ± 0.11 


As seen in table 1, the average intrinsic viscosity of the growth hormone is 
7.64. If, as an approximation, the hydration is neglected, the apparent molecu- 
lar shape could be estimated with the Simha equation (18). Thus, the ratio of 
major to minor axes of the honnone is 6.3, assuming that the molecule is a prolate 
ellipsoid. By substitution of this value for h/a into Perrin's equation (14), 
the dissymmetry constant, ///o, for the hormone becomes 1.31. It is therefore 
apparent that even with 100 per cent hydration, the growth hormone molecule 
must be far from spherical in shape. 

When a 1.0 per cent solution of the growth hormone was dialyzed against 
acetate buffer'* of pH 4.0 and ionic strength 0.10 for 72 hr. or longer at 2-3®C., 
the protein solution became slightly opalescent and exhibited a Tyndall effect, 
indicating perhaps that the protein was denatured and the molecules aggre- 
gated. The \dscosity of such solutions® was measured, and it was found that 

* The buffer was prepared by mixing 334 cc. of 1 M acetic acid and 65 cc. of 1 ilf sodium 
hydroxide and diluting with water to 2 liters containing 7 g. sodium chloride. 

* Before the protein solution became opalescent, its viscosity was measured ; the com- 
puted intrinsic viscosity is 7.58, a value which does not differ from that secured in borate 
buffer at pH 9.7. 
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the relative viscosity was actually increased. It may be noted in table 2 that 
when the protein concentration was varied from 0.203 to 0.940 per cent, the 
intrinsic viscosity increased from 20.2 to 27. 1 . Such changes in intrinsic viscosity 
with concentration suggest that some dissociation has occurred in the more 
dilute solutions. From the increased intrinsic viscosity in acetate buffer of 
pH 4.0 as compared with that at pH 9.7, the interpretation of an elongation of 
the protein molecule may be suggested. 

In order to ascertain the degree of aggregation of the hormone molecules 'in 
acetate buffer of pH 4.0 and ionic strength 0.1, we have determined the osmotic 
pressure of the solution at 2°C. by the method of Burk and Greenberg (1). It. 
was found that a 1.53 per cent solution gave a pressure of 3.80 cm. H 2 O; the 
molecular weight of the hormone is thus computed to be 96,600, a value which is 
appreciably higher than that determined for the native protein (6). 


TABLE 2 

Relative viscosity of the hypophyseal growth hormone at in acetate buffer of pH 4.0 and 

ionic strength 0.10 


CONCENTRATION OP PROTEIN 
PER LITER OP SOLUTION 

DENSITY 

RELATIVE VISCOSITY 

INTRINSIC VISCOSITY 

grams 

9.40 

1.00455 

0.1785 

27.1 

5.64 

1.00335 

0.1033 

26.2 

3,38 

1.00260 

0.0522 

22.1 

2.03 

1.00221 

0.0288 

20.2 


From the foregoing it is clear that a considerable alteration of the growth 
hormone molecule has occurred in an acetate buffer of pH 4.0. It was not felt 
to be altogether unlikely that a corresponding change in its biological activity 
could be detected. When the denatured hormone was assayed in hypophysec- 
tomized female rats at a daily dose of 0.10 mg. for a 10-day period (nine injec- 
tions), an average body growth (ten rats) of 18.5 g. was obtained, while the 
native hormone caused an increase of body weight of 20.0 g. under similar condi- 
tions. It may therefore be said that the growth-promoting action of the hormone 
is essentially unchanged even though osmotic-pressure and viscosity measure- 
ments indicate that definite changes have occurred in the protein molecule. 

One may note here that insulin films retain the original biological activity 
(15) and that denatured pepsin possesses the same peptic potency as the native 
enzyme (20). On the other hand, the dissociation of tobacco mosaic virus with 
urea causes the disappearance of biological activity (5). It is therefore apparent 
that in some instances the biologic activity of biologically active proteins is not 
dependent on molecular size and shape but that in other instances this is the 
case. The present experiments indicate that the growth hormone belongs to 
the former group. 




PERIOD OF INJECTION, DAYS 

Fig. 3. Growth curves of normal -plateau female rats. The experimental animal re- 
ceived daily 0.40 mg. growth hormone the first 23 days, 0.60 mg. daily the next 68 days, 1.0 
mg. daily the next 33 days, 1.5 mg. daily the next 115 days, 2.0 mg. daily the last 193 days; 
no injections on Sundays. The control rat received no injections. 



PERIOD OF INJECTION, DAYS 

Fig. 4. Growth curves of hypophysectomized female rats. The experimental animal 
received 0.10 mg. of growth hormone daily for the first 140 days and then the daily dose 
was increased to 0.20 mg.; no injections on Sundays. The control received no injections. 
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DIFFUSION 

The diffusion measurements of the growth hormone were carried out at 2®C. 
in the Tiselius electrophoresis cell, as suggested by Longsworth (10). The pro- 
tein solution (ca, 0.5 per cent) was thoroughly dialyzed against the buffer before 
use. The buffer was prepared with borate having a pH of 9.70 and an ionic 
strength of 0.10. Five diffusion patterns, as shown in figure 5, were taken at 
different time intervals. The diffusion curves were enlarged, and the areas 



Tlme.stconds: 36,900 72,900 113,700 161,100 254,700 

Fig. 5. Diffusion patterns of growth hormone in borate buffer of pH 9.70 and ionic strength 
0.10 at 2®C. 


TABLE 3 


Diffttsion measurements of the hypophyseal growth hormone at 


i 

^ ! 


A/Bm 

B' X JOf 

seconds 

cm.* 

cm. 

cm. 

cm,*fsecond 

36,900 

1.204 

3.550 

0.339 

2.46 

72,900 

1.262 

2.562 

[ 0.492 

2.64 

113,700 

1.314 

2.150 

1 0.611 

2.62 

161,100 

1.350 

1.825 

0.739 

2.70 

254,700 

1.398 

1.512 

0.924 

2.76 

D',mean 

2.64 


7.15 




under the curves measured with a planimeter. The diffusion coefficient was 
computed by the maximum ordinate-area method (12); 


D = 






or 



HlAirt 


( 1 ) 


Here A is the area under the curve, Hn% the maximum height, t the time in sec- 
onds, and K the optical conversion factor. The results are summarized in 
table 3. If the diffusion behavior of the protein obeys equation 1, a plot of 
A/Hfn against Vrshould be a straight line. Figure 6 illustrates that such a 
relationship exists, indicating the monodispersity of the growth hormone. As 
shown in table 3, after the necessary corrections are made, Z) 2 o» w for the growth 
hpimone becomes 7.15 X 10~^ sq. cm. per centimeter. 
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From the diffusion coefficient and dissymmetry constant it should be possible 
to calculate the molecular weight by equation 2, 

^ 1627r%?iV'‘ DY i 

where M is the molecular weight, T the temperature, ijo the viscosity of the sol- 
vent, and N Avogadro’s number. Substituting the value fo/f for growth hor- 
mone as estimated from viscosity measurements together with its diffusion 
coefficient into equation 2, we find the molecular weight for growth hormone 
to be 39,300. In previous studies (6) we had measured the osmotic pressure 



Fig. 6. A plot of A/Hm against \/ 1 from the diffusion data of growth hormone at 2®C. 


of growth hormone solutions and computed the molecular weight to be 44,250. 
Since experimental errors in the diffusion and viscosity data would be greatly 
magnified in equation 2, the molecular weight of the growth hoi*mone computed 
from the diffusion-viscosity data should be considered in satisfactory agreement 
with that derived from osmotic pressure. 

SULFUR DISTRIBUTION 

The colorimetric method of McCarthy and Sullivan (11) [was used for the 
determination of methionine, while cystine was estimated by the procedure of 
Sullivan, Hess, and Howard (21). The protein samples were digested with 6 M 
hydrochloric acid at 115°C. for a period of from 15 to 40 hr. The digested 
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solutions were decolorised with charcoal (norit), filtered, and diluted to proper 
concentrations for amino acid determinations. The Cenco photelometer with 
proper filters was employed for color comparisons. 

The results are summarized in table 4. It may be noted that four growth 
hormone preparations were employed and that the results obtained from them 
are in fair agreement. Thus, the growth hormone contains 3.08 per cent methi- 
onine and 2.25 per cent cystine. From these values, the total sulfur in the hor- 


TABLE 4 

Methionine and cystine content of the hypophyseal growth hormone 


PRSPASATTON NO. 

AMOUNT USED 

PESZOD OF 
OIOESTION 

METHIONINE 

CYSTINE 


ms. 

hr. 

per cent 

per cent 

12A 





98P 




2.15 (2) 

41P 



2.92 (4) 

2.30 (2) 

SOP 



3.06 (1) 

2.50 (1) 

Mean dz standard deviation 

3.06 ± 0.08 

2.25 ± 0.05 


* Values in parentheses indicate number of determinations. 

TABLE 5 

Molecular weight of the hypophyseal growth hormone computed from analytic data 


CONSTITUENT 

1 

AMOUNT 

MINIMUM 

MOLF- 

CULAH 

WEIGHT 


COMPUTED MOLECULAR WEIGHT 


Tryptophan . . . 

per cent 

0.92 

22,200 

44,400 (2)* 

22,200 (1) 

66,600 (3) 

88,800 (4) 

Cystine 

2.25 

10,680 

42,720 (4) 

21,360 (2) 

64,080 (6) 

85,440 (8) 

Methionine 

3.06 

4,876 

43,884 (9) 

19,504 (4) 

68,264 (14) 

87,768 (18) 

Tyrosine 

4.30 

4,214 

42,140 (10) 

21,070 (5) 

67,424 (16) 

88,494 (21) 

Glutamic acid . . 

13.40 

1,098 

43,920 (40) 

21,960 (20) 

65,880 (60) 

87,838 (80) 

Sulfur . . . 

1.30 

2,466 

44,388 (18) 

22,194 (9) 

66,682 (26) 

88,776 (36) 

Average value 

Standard deviation 


43,575 

378 

21,381 

420 j 

66,471 

583 

87,852 

516 


* Values in parentheses are the assumed number of molecules or atoms. 


mone is computed to be 1.25 per cent. Since the hormone has no cysteine and 
since its sulfur content is 1.30 per cent, as determined by the Carius method (6b), 
it may be said that the cystine and methionine content accounts for the total 
sulfur in the molecule within the limits of experimental error. 

We have previously reported (6b) that the growth hormone contains 0.92 
per cent tryptophan, 4.30 per cent tyrosine, and 13.4 per cent glutamic acid. 
It seems worth while to utilize these values, together with those for cystine and 
methionine, in calculating the minimal molecular weight of the growth hormone. 
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Table 6 presents such computations. It may be noted that the smallest standard 
deviation from the mean is obtained by assuming that the hormone contains two 
molecules of tryptophan, four molecules of cystine, nine molecules of methionine, 
ten molecules of tyrosine, forty molecules of glutamic acid, and eighteen atoms 
of sulfur. It is thus reasonable to assume that the minimal molecular weight 
of the growth hormone is 43,600, a value which agrees well with that estimated 
from osmotic-pressure determinations. It need not be emphasized, perhaps, 
that the validity of such minimal molecular weight computations depends on 
the purity of the protein preparation and the accuracy of the analytic*, data. 
However, since the molecular weights as obtained from osmotic-pressure, vis- 


TABLE 6 


Physicochemical data on the hypophyseal growth hormone 


Carbon, per cent 

Hydrogen, per cent 

Sulfur, per cent 

Nitrogen: 

Dumas, per cent . 

Kjeldahl, per cent 
Amino nitrogen, per cent. . 

Amide nitrogen, per cent.. 

Number of acid groups per 10^ g. protein 
Number of base groups per 10^ g. protein 

Tyrosine, per cent 

Tryptophan, per cent .... 

Cysteine, per cent 

Cystine, per cent 

Methionine, per cent .... 

Glutamic acid, per cent. . .. 

Molecular weight : 

Osmotic pressure 

DifF usion-viscosity 

Analytical data . ... 

Isoelectric point, pH 

Diffusion constant, Ao”.® X 10^ 

Partial specific volume, T’l . . . 

Intrinsic viscosity, ( 17 A 0 — l)10(KVcPi 
Dissymmetry constant, (///o) 


46.35 

7.07 

1.30 


15.65 

15.50 

0.76 

1.20 

9.80 

13.40 

4.30 
0.92 
0.00 
2.25 
3.06 
13.40 

44,250 

39,300 

43,600 

6.85 

7.15 

0.76 

7.64 

1.31 


cosity-diffusion, and analytical data arc in fair agreement, the growtJi hormone 
would appear to be monomolecular in solution. 

Table 6 summarizes the known phj^sicochemical data for the hypophj^seal 
f: rowth hormone. 


SUMMARY 

1. The viscosity of pituitary growth hormone solutions lias been measured in 
an Ostwald viscometer at 25%\ In borate buffer of pH 9.70 and ionic strength 
0.10, the intrinsic viscosity of the hormone is 7.G4; the dissjiTimetry constant is 

I 31. 
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2. The hormone is denatured in acetate buffer of pH 4.0 and ionic strength 
0.10, as judged by increase in the intrinsic viscosity and molecular weight, but 
its growth-promoting action is essentially unchanged. 

3. The partial specific volume of the hormone is 0.760 cc. per gram at 25®C. 

4. The diffusion constant (referred to pure water at 20°C.) is 7.15 X 10~^ 
sq. cm. per second, as determined by the free-diffusion technique in the electro- 
phoresis apparatus. 

5. The cystine and methionine content has been determined. The total 
sulfur in the molecule is accounted for by 3.06 per cent methionine and 2.25 per 
cent cystine. 

6. The molecular weight computed from viscosity and diffusion data is 39,300, 
while the minimal molecular weight as derived from analytical data is 43,600. 
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In several recent papers (1, 2, 3, 4, 6) we have reported on various aspects of 
the phenomenon of stabilization of serum albumin solutions by non-polar anions. 
The initial studies were restricted to the effects of the lower fatty acids, the lower 
alkyl sulfonates, several salts of aromatic acids, and a few simple organic salts. 
The investigations were concerned with the temperature at which, under certain 
defined conditions, aqueous solutions of serum albumin coagulated or formed 
light-scattering material. Figures 1 and 2 will serve to illustrate the results 
obtained. Attention should be drawn in particular to the mandelate and capry- 
late curves of figure 2, the caprylate curve being the uppermost dotted line. 
In an extension of these studies it seemed desirable to learn something of the 
association, if any, which was presumed to exist between the stabilizer and the 
albumin. For this purpose ultrafiltration and electrophoretic studies were 
pursued. As for the former, we were surprised to find that while caprylate 
under the conditions of these experiments was quite considerably bound by the 
protein, the binding of mandelate, as also of butyrate, was comparatively slight: 
7 per cent of total mandelate was bound by 5 per cent bovine serum albumin 
from a solution which contained initially 0.04 M mandelate; somewhat less than 
20 per cent was bound by an albumin solution of 16.5 per cent. The corre- 
sponding figures for 0.04 M caprylate at the same pH and sodium chloride 
content were 30 and 72 per cent, respectively. In other words, the concentration 
of mandelate in the ultrafiltrate from a solution containing 5 per cent albumin 
was only slightly less than its concentration in the parent solution from which 
the ultrafiltrate had been derived. This dissimilarity in behavior of caprylate 
and mandelate led us to pursue the other studies reported in this present paper, 
the objective being to compare in various ways the stabilizing properties of 
mandelate and caprylate. By way of further explanation it might be pointed 
out that caprylate was selected as a reference standard because of the very con- 
siderable body of information that has now been accumulated concerning its 
effects on serum albumin. Caprylate is also assumed to be representative of the 
lower fatty acids, which differ from one another only quantitatively, the effects 
in question being observed to vary in gradual progression with increase in chain 
length. Mandelate became an object of study in the first place because of the 
consideration that is being given to it for incorporation as a stabilizer in serum 
albumin solutions of low sodium chloride content. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The serum albumin solutions were prepared as described in previous papers. 
Amorphous and crystalline bovine albumin and amorphous human serum al- 

^ Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946. 




Fig. 2. The stabiUzation of serum albumin to heat by the sodium salts of various aro- 
matic acids. The three broken lines, reading from the bottom, are for sodium chloride, 
butyrate, and caprylate, respectively. 
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bumin were used. The crystalline preparations were homogeneous, as deter- 
mined by electrophoretic analysis, while the amorphous albumin preparations 
contained not more than 2 per cent of alpha and beta globulins as the sole pro- 
tein impurity. The proteins used were obtained through the courtesy of the 
Armour Laboratories, the Cutter Laboratories, and the Department of Physical 
Chemistry, Harvard Medical School. 

Cloud-point (thermal stability) studies were carried out as described in a 
recent paper (3), using 25 g. per cent solutions of human serum albumin. 

Viscosity determinations were made with Ostwald viscosity pipets at a tem- 
perature of 30^C. ± 0.01°. The water times, at 30°C., of the pipets used with 
2 g. per cent solutions of albumin were from 60 to 85 sec. Nine of the pipets 
(of the eleven used) had water times of 75 ± 5 sec. The pipets were thoroughly 
cleaned with a dilute Nacconol solution between determinations, exhaustively 
rinsed with dilute acetic acid and water, and finally dried in a current of dry air 
at room temperature. 

All solutions used in the viscosity experiments were 0.1 Af in sodium chloride 
except those reported upon in figures 5 and 6, which were 0.01 M. The pH of 
all such solutions w^as 7.8, though not verified by direct determination in all 
individual cases. 

In the experiments involving time of interaction (figure 3 and figures 7 to 11) 
care was exercised to make sure that the solutions employed were at thermal 
equilibrium before mixing. The urea and sodium chloride, comprising one solu- 
tion at 30°( were mixed with the protein solution at 30°C., the time of mixing 
being rec^orded as zero time. As soon thereafter as possible, 6-ml. aliquots w’ere 
pipetted into flasks, again at 30°C^, containing either 0.2 ml. of stabilizer (capryl- 
ate or mandelate) or 0.2 ml. of water. After stirring, 5-ml. portions were 
pipetted into the viscosimeters and the viscosities determined immediately. 
From 30 to 50 sec. necessarily elapsed after taking an aliquot before the flow- 
time measurement could be commenced. The control solutions differed in that 
the stabilizer was mixed in with the urea, scKlium chloride, and protein at zero 
time and the time of interaction between the stabilizer and other constituents 
increased progressively up to 24 hr. 

Viscosity measurements were discontinued if any particulate matter appeared. 

The electrophoretic studies were carried out with a Tiselius apparatus, using 
the scanning method of Longsworth. All analyses w ere made at pH 7.7, a phos- 
phate concentration (Na 2 HP 04 + NaH 2 P 04 ) of 0.025 A/, and enough sodium 
chloride together with the sodium salt of the fatty acid to yield a molarity for 
these tw^o components together of 0.13 M and a constant ionic strength through- 
out of 0.2. All mobilities were corrected to the viscosity of w^ater. Hydrogen- 
ion concentrations were determined at room temperature; the conductivity and 
viscosity measurements were made on the protein solutions at 0.6°C. after pro- 
longed dialysis until equilibrium requisite for electrophoresis was attained. The 
potential gradients used for all the runs came within the range of 4 to 6 volts 
per centimeter. The ascending and descending boundaries w’'ere quite symmetri- 
cal and indicated a high state of homogeneity. Only the mobilities of the de- 
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scending boundaries were used in the calculations. The albumin mobility in 
the control samples was uniformly 5.2 X cm./sec./volt./cm. 

The details of the ultrafiltration studies will be presented in a paper which is 
now in preparation. It is sufficient to point out here that cellophane membranes 
treated according to the method of McBain and Stuewer (6) were used. 

In addition to viscosity determinations, attempts were made by the method of 
papain digestion (6) to throw additional light on the state of the stabilized mole- 
cule. Since these experiments are incomplete, it is sufficient to point out that 
they are proceeding according to the technique previously set forth by Rice 
et al. (6). 


RESULTS 

The electrophoretic studies revealed an effect of mandelate upon the mobility 
of serum albumin appreciably greater than we would have expected from the 
ultrafiltration results. The mobilities corrected to solutions of the viscosity of 

TABLE 1 


Effects of mandelate and of caprylate on the mobility of human serum albumin 
Cutter albumin (run F); all solutions 0.5 per cent in albumin, pH 7.7, ionic strength 0.2; 
mobilities corrected to water at 0.6°C. 


CONCENTRATION OF MANDELATE 1 

0* CAPRYLATE 

MOBILITY 

Mandelate 

Caprylate 

M 

cm (sec. /volt /cm. X 10* 

cm /sec. /volt /cm. X 10* 

0.00 

5.21 

5.2 

0.02 


5.92 

0.04 

5.87 

6.12 

0,06 

6.03 

6.66 

0.08 

6.46 

6.77 

0.10 

6.52 

! 6.87 


water^ are presented in table 1. Reference to the paper by Ballou et al, (2) 
reveals the effect of mandelate upon the mobility of serum albumin to be slightly 
greater than that of heptoate. 

We next sought to compare the effects of caprylate and mandelate on solutions 
of urea-denatured serum albumin. Figure 3 serves to illustrate the over-all 
effects of these substances on the relative viscosity of 2 per cent solutions of 
serum albumin in which the only variable was the time which elapsed after 
adding urea. It might be added that in the absence of urea the effects of mandel- 
ate and caprylate upon the viscosity of serum albumin are comparatively small 
in the concentration used. As will be evident from the results of other experi- 
ments presently to be reported upon, the principal fact that emerges from this 
experiment is the failure of mandelate in the concentration employed to prevent 
as effectively as does caprylate the increase in viscosity brought about by urea 

* It should be pointed out that the viscosity correction with mandelate is comparatively 
great; the uncorrected values revealed a very slight effect indeed. 
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Fig. 3. The effects of caprylate and mandelate on the viscosity of human serum albumin 
in 6 Af urea. 



Fig. 4. The effects of caprylate and mandelate on the denaturation of human serum 
albumin by 6 M urea. The protein was added last and the viscosity determinations were 
made after 24 hr. further standing at room temperature. 

denaturation. Figure 4 presents the results of a closely related experiment in 
which the mandelate and capiylate in the presence of human serum albumin and 
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6 M urea were permitted to react for 24 hr. at room temperature before the vis- 
cosity measurements at 30°C. were made. Here the sole variable is the concen- 
tration of stabilizer. As previously reported by Boyer et al., caprylate was found 
to prevent very effectively the apparent denaturation of albumin by urea which 
would otherwise result in a high viscosity value. The effect of caprylate is 
maximai between 0.01 M and 0.05 M. In sharp contrast to the findings with 
caprylate, mandelate shows no such protection against denaturation. The 
slight dip in the concentration curve with very low concentrations of mandelate 
has been repeatedly confirmed and is roughly analogous to the much greater 
decrease observed with caprylate. The failure of mandelate to stabilize effec- 



CONCCNT«ATlON OF BUTYRATE ^ BUTYRAMI DC , VALERAM) Ot OR CAPROAMIOE 

Fig. 5. The effects of butyrate, butyramide, valeramide, and caproaniide on the de- 
naturation of human serum albumin by 6 M urea. The protein was added last and the 
viscosity determinations were made after 24 hr. further standing at room temperature. 

lively the albumin molecule against urea denaturation is paralleled by butyrate, 
butyramide, valeramide, and caproamide, results of which are presented in 
figure 5. Figure 6 serves as a control experiment in which the viscosity values 
for protein-mandelate systems at two different levels of protein concentration 
are reported upon. The divergence between the two upper curves (one broken) 
is indicative of the slight stabilization induced by mandelate. 

Bovine albumin was used in this experiment instead of human serum albumin, 
but it is proper to mention that the differences in behavior of human and bovine 
serum albumin in viscosity studies such as these have not been found to be of 
sufficient magnitude to affect the conclusions drawn. 

Another comparison of caprylate and mandelate stems from observations 
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Fig. 8. Viscosity effects produced by mandelate after exposure of albumin to urea for 
various time intervals. To solutions of human serum albumin in 6.2 M urea, sufficient 
water or sodium mandelate solution was added at various time intervals to give a solution 
of the final composition indicated. The third curve, reproduced from figure 3, is a control. 



HOURS IN S.3M URCA BEFORE ADDITION OF WATER OR MANDELATE 


Fig. 9. Effects of a higher mole ratio of mandelate to albumin and of time of exposure to 
urea on the relative viscosity of human serum albumin solutions. The third curve, a type 
of control, suggests an apparent stabilization. 
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HOURS IN 6 5M UREA BEEORE ADDITION OF WATER OR MANDELATE 


Fig. 10. Effects of a very high mole ratio of mandelate to albumin, and of time of exposure 
tojureai on the relative viscosity of human serum albumin solutions. 



HOURS IN 63MUREA BEFORE ADDITION OF mTER OR CAPRYLATE 


Fig, 11. Effects of a very high mole ratio of caprylate to albumin, and of time of ex- 
posure to urea, on the relative viscosity of human serum albumin solutions, 

previously reported, in which caprylate added subsequent to the mixing of pro- 
tein and urea was found to maintain the viscosity of the solution at a value inter- 
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mediate between that of the stabilized native protein and that of the urea-de- 
natured protein. Figure 7 illustrates the results obtained with caprylate, in 
which it will be noted that addition of the stabilizer a few minutes after addition 
of the urea results in a quite low value for the relative viscosity of the solution. 
Included in this figure is a third curve comparable to figure 3^ in which the 
caprylate and urea were first mixed, protein was then added, and the reaction 
permitted to proceed for 1, 2, 3, or 24 hr. as indicated on the curve.® Figure 8 
presents the results of a comparable experiment with mandelate. A comparison 
of figures 7 and 8 necessitates the conclusion that whatever may be the denaturing 
effect of urea, this is further enhanced by mandelate irrespective of whether the 
naandelate be added after the urea and protein have been mixed or whether the 
protein be added last under circumstances which permit the urea molecules and 
mandelate ions to have an equal opportunity to react with the albumin. It will 
be noted, incidentally, that in the experiments presented in figures 7 and 8 the 
mole ratio of stabilizer to albumin is low: 16 to 1. At a higher mole ratio (70 
to 1) (figure 9) the results are qualitatively similar to those presented in figure 8. 
The third curve in figure 9 shows that mandelate added to the protein prior to 
the urea in a final concentration of 0.016 M and measured at various intervals 
thereafter appears to have prevented viscosity increases otherwise to be observed. 
At a high mole ratio of 675 to 1 (figure 10), this time with a serum albumin con- 
centration of 0.8 per cent, the effects observed were similar to those reported 
upon in figure 8 (mole ratio 16 to 1) mth the single qualification that the apparent 
denaturing effect of mandelate under these conditions is even more pronounced. 
It might be mentioned that caprylate in a sufficiently high concentration appears 
to be likewise denaturing in effect (figure 11). 

CONCLUSION 

Tentatively we are inclined toward the conclusion that mandelate, unlike 
caprylate in coiTesponding low concentrations, does not stabilize serum albumin 
in the closed native configuration. It appears to act rather as a solubilizing 
agent, effecting a solvation of the partially extended form of the partially de- 
natured molecule and preventing the formation of light-scattering particles of 
protein under the conditions of an ordinary thermal-stability test. This con- 
clusion is supported by the results of experiments on the rate of digestion of the 
native and urea-denatured forms of serum albumin in the presence of caprylate or 
mandelate. If caprylate be added a few minutes after urea (the latter in an over- 
all concentration of 6 M) is added to serum albumin, it is found that the rate of 
digestion by papain is quite low, indeed approaching that of the native molecule. 
This was reported by Rice et d, (6) and has been confirmed by Miss Carol Moore. 
In comparable experiments in which mandelate instead of caprylate was added 
to the urea-denatured protein it has been found that the rate of digestion by 

* In the control, unlike the two experimentals, the mandelate was present for an increas- 
ing period of time (up to 24 hr.). In the two experimentals the viscosity determinations 
were made within a minute or two of adding the mandelate in water. The requirements 
of the experiment were such as to render this difference in treatment unavoidable. 
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papain is quite high, — approaching the digestion rate of the denatured protein 
rather than that of the native protein. We conclude that while caprylate added 
promptly to urea-denatured albumin causes a closure of the molecule, mandelate 
on the contrary permits the papain-reactive groups, exposed by 6 M urea, to 
remain exposed. The closure of the molecule or envelopment of these groups 
is not in evidence. This conclusion is subject to the qualification that capryl- 
ate and mandelate may be inhibitory to papain. A study of this question is 
now in progress. 

The work described in this paper was done under a contract, recommended 
by the Committee on Medical Research, between the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development and Stanford University. 

Grants-in-aid from the Rockefeller Foundation and the Cutter Laboratories 
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The present paper constitutes a brief summary of several aspects of investiga- 
tions which have been pursued with the collaboration of G. A. Ballou, P. D. 
Boyer, Carol Moore, and L. H. Noda. The recent viscosity work has been 
carried out by E. L. Duggan with the technical assistance of Jean I^egg and the 
electrophoretic studies on mandelate by C. Alvarez Tostado with the technical 
assistance of Inger Jorgensen. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Diffusion processes are of great importance in wood technology. The season- 
ing (drying) of wood involves diffusion, as does the treatment of wood with 
preservatives, fire retardants, antishrink and seasoning chemicals, and the pen- 
etration of chips with reagents prior to pulping. Until recently these processes 
have been studied only empirically. A fundamental understanding of the basis 
of diffusion and flow phenomena in wood should hence be of great practical 
value. 

In an as yet unpublished Department of Agriculture bulletin, Stamm (10) 
has derived theoretical expressions for the rates of passage of liquids, vapors, 
and dissolved materials through softwoods (coniferous or needle-leaved trees) 
in the longitudinal and transverse directions under various conditions of tempera- 
ture, moisture content, and pressure from capillary structure considerations. 
These equations involve quantities which have had to be estimated in an in- 
direct fashion from limited data, part of which is of doubtful accuracy. The 
purpose of the present work was twofold: (1) To check the diffusion values pre- 
dicted by Stamm ^s equations by measurements of diffusion constants in soft- 
woods and in regenerated cellulose; ( 2 ) by similar measurements on selected hard- 
woods (deciduous or broadleaved trees) to determine to what extent these same 
equations may be used for hardwoods. 

Because of the complexity and variability of the structure of the hardwoods, 
Stamm (10) found it necessary to confine his analysis to the case of the simpler 
softwoods, such as the pines, spruces, hemlocks, and firs. 

The softwoods are made up chiefly of wood fibers, or tracheids, which are 
hollow cellulosic tubes, tapered and closed at both ends, and something between 
rectangular and elliptical in cross section. Their length averages about 3.5 
to 4.0 mm. and their diameter about 0.030 to 0.035 mm. These fibers are laid 
down in fairly regular radial rows, with their long axes parallel to that of the 
tree. The tapered ends of the fibers overlap longitudinally by about one-fourth 
their length. The summerwood fibers are smaller than the springwood and are 
somewhat flattened in the radial direction, thus forming the visible annual lings. 
The fiber walls are made up almost entirely of cellulose and hemicellulose, which 

1 Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946. 

Thesis submitted by II. K. Burr to the University of Wisconsin in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, September, 1941. 

* Present address: Western Regional Research Laboratory, Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Albany, California. 

* Maintained at Madison 5, Wisconsin, in cooperation with the University of Wisconsin. 
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comprise about 70 per cent of the dry weight of the wood. The fibers are ce- 
mented together by a membrane material consisting of lignin. 

A number of the softwoods also contain vertical and horizontal resin ducts, but 
these are usually clogged with resin. As their contribution to diffusion and flow 
is small, their effect was neglected in the calculations. 

About 1 or 2 per cent of the void volume of softwoods is in the form of wood 
rays. These are bundles of cells somewhat similar to the tracheids, but oriented 
radially and communicating with the fibers by simple pits. They have also 
been negle(;ted in Stamm’s theoretical calculations. 

Each fiber cavity has between 50 and 300 ‘‘bordered pits” communicating 
with adjacent fiber cavities and concentrated on the radial faces and tapered 
ends of the fibers. The pit chamber is roughly in the form of a truncated cone, 
the smaller end opening into the fiber cavity and the larger end closed by the pit 
membrane. The pit membrane is three or four times as large in diameter as the 
pit opening. The pit membrane, a continuation of the middle lamella, has a 
central thickened portion, the toius, surrounded by a portion perforated by 
permanent pores and, in the presence of swelling agents, transient capillaries as 
well. The term “transient” is here used to designate capillaries which exist 
only when the membrane or cell wall is swollen. 

The fiber walls consist of long fibrils oriented at a slight angle to the fiber axis 
and wrapped by a layer of other fibrils practically at right angles to them. The 
fil)rils consist of smaller “fusiform bodies,” which, in turn, are composed of 
micelles and single primary-valence chains of cellulose. X-ray studies have 
shown that, when water is adsorbed by cellulose, it is concentrated between the 
micelles rather than within them. In the presence of a swelling medium, the 
cell wall will have a transient capillaiy stnicture in the form of the intermicellar 
space. Small molecules can diffuse through this fine cell-wall structure. 

The capillaries in softwoods through which most of the passage occurs are 
the fil er cavities, the pit chambers, the permanent pores and transient capil- 
laries in the pit meml)ranes, and the transient capillaries of the cell wall. By 
analogy with an electrical resistance network, the fiber cavities can be considered 
as connected in series with the pit chambers and the pores and transient capil- 
laries of the pit membranes. In parallel with the pit stnicture aie the transient 
cell-wall capillaries, and in parallel with these combined paths is the continuous 
path through the cell walls. This stnicture is illustrated diagrammaticall}^ in 
figure 1. In other words, passage may occur (/) through a fiber cavity, into a 
pit chamber, through a permanent or transient pore in the pit membrane and 
into the next pit chamber and fiber cavity; (2) through a fiber cavity and through 
the swollen cell wall into the next fiber cavity; or (3) continuously through the 
cell-wall capillaries. 

In order to calculate the net “conductivity” of this net work, three dimensions 
must be known for each of the structural units (fiber cavities, pit chambers, pit- 
membrane pores, and cell-wall capillaries). These are; (1) average effective 
capillary length, (^) number of capillary lengths per unit distance, and (3) effec- 
tive capillary cross section. 
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The first case considered by Stamm (10) is that of the diffusion of a solute 
through wood completely filled with water. In this case: 


Di — 1/Ri =* 


+ !/«/ 


Ra + 


1 


+ l/Rt 


( 1 ) 


l/Rt + 1/R. 


+ Rd 


where Di « longitudinal diffusion constant relative to the dimensions of the 
swollen wood, 

Ri = total resistance of the network in the longitudinal direction per 
centimeter cube, 

Ra = resistance of the fiber cavities, 

Rb = resistance of the permanent pit-membrane pores, 

Re = resistance of the transient pit-membrane capillaries, 

Rd == resistance of the pit chambers. 

Re = resistance of the cell-wall capillaries to passage from one fiber 
cavity to the next, and 

Rf = resistance of the capillaries of the cell wall to continuous passage 
through them. 



Fig, 1. Diagrammatic sketch of a swollen tangential section of a softwood 


Each resistance term includes Do in the denominator, where Do is the diffusion 
constant for the bulk liquid. 

Substitution of typical values for a softwood with a specific gravity of 0.365 
gives Di = 0.651Z)o, Dt = 0.0466Z)o, and Di/Di ~ 14.1. Figure 2 shows the 
variation of these quantities with specific gravity.^ In the longitudinal direc- 
tion, the contribution of the continuous path through the cell wall is negligible, 
and the resistance of the fiber cavities is great compared with that of the pit 
structures and the cell-wall capillaries. Longitudinal diffusion, then, is limited 
by the void cross section of the fiber cavities, and since this is inversely propor- 
tional to the specific gravity of the wood, the plot of Di/Do against specific 
gravity is nearly a straight line. In the transverse direction, the contributibn 

* Unless otherviise specified, the specific gravity of wood is taken as the oven-dry weight 
of a sample divided by its volume at or above the fiber-saturation point. 
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of the continuous path through the cell wall is about 3 per cent of the total. 
The pit resistance is approximately twice that of the cell-wall capillaries, and 
their combined resistance is much greater than that of the fiber cavities. Dt/Do 
falls rather sharply with increasing specific gravity in the low-specific-gravity 
region, but a roughly linear relationship exists between them above a specific 
gravity of about 0.3. In consequence, the ratio DilDi is fairly constant in the 



Fig. 2. Calculated diffusion functions relative to bulk diffusion for the passage of solutes 
with molecules the size of the water molecule through water-saturated wood of different- 
specific gravities (from the calculation of Stamm (10 'k 


range of specific gravities normal for softwoods. While Dt will depend to a 
certain extent upon factoi*s which are independent of the specific gravity, varia- 
tions in these quantities among the common softwoods appear to be minor (10). 

In deriving the equation for Di it was assumed that the fiber cavities were long 
cylindrical tubes. If account is taken of the two- or threefold variation in cross 
section of a cavity along its length, Di will be reduced by between 11 and 25 
per cent. 
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The data of Cady and Williams (3) for the longitudinal diffusion of glycerol^ 
lactose, and urea into Western red cedar, white fir, and Western hemlock (which 
have specific gravities of 0.425, 0.350, and 0.441, respectively) are lower than the 
theoretical values calculated from equation 1 by amounts ranging from 6.7 to 
19.4 per cent. The data of Stamm (9) for the relative electrical conductivity in 
the fiber direction of wood saturated \vith dilute salt solutions are lower than the 
theoretical by 11.2 to 20.8 per cent. Several softwoods with specific gravities 
between 0.290 and 0.526 were used. Both these sets of measurements are in 
excellent agreement with the theoretical values when the effect of non-uniform 
bore is taken into account. 

Diffusion measurements in the radial and tangential directions were made by 
Cady* and, though subject to considerable experimental error, confirm the values 
calculated from equation 1. No difference within experimental error was found 
between the diffusion constants in the radial and the tangential directions. A 
few data for the relative electrical conductivity of wood in the tangential direc- 
tion were also obtained by Stamm (9). He obtained an experimental value of 
Di/jDo = 0.046 for slash pine (specific gravity 0.430), and 0.037 for Douglas fir 
(specific gravity 0.326). The corresponding theoretical values are 0.041 and 
0.052. These limited data indicate that equation 1 will serve to approximate 
transverse diffusion constants. 

The drying of wood is a much more complicated phenomenon. Tuttle (13), 
Sherwood (8), and Kollmann (5, 6) have treated moisture gradients and drying 
rates by Fourier analysis as though it were a simple diffusion problem. But 
Stillwell (12) and Hartley (7) have shown that this assumption is not strictly 
valid. 

In the first place, the dimensions of the wood vary from lamina to lamina, 
owing to the moisture-content gradient. In the second place, there are three 
different driving forces operating during the drying of wood. Above the fiber- 
saturation point, liquid flows through the coarse (capillaries toward the drying 
surface owing to capillary forces, and vapor moves through the same structure 
owing to a relative vapor -pressure gradient caused by the depression of vapor 
pressure in the smaller capillaries. Below the fiber-saturation point, the drying 
process is controlled by diffusion, but while the vapor is moving under the vapor- 
pressure gradient, there is also a movement of bound water through the cell wall 
under a moisture-content gradient. Cases have been lecorded (1) in which 
these two gradients act in opposite directions. The resultant movement in such 
cases seems to be controlled chiefly by the vapor-pressure gradient. 

In spite of these complications it is possible to treat the drying process by a 
method similar to that used for the diffusion of a solute through wood saturated 
with solvent by considering laminae of 0, J, f , and 1 times the moisture con- 
tent at the fiber-saturation point on the basis of volume of water per unit volume 
of swollen wood substance. 

® Thesis entitled “Molecular diffusion into wood,” submitted by L. C. Cady to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy and filed in the Library of the University of Wisconsin, August, 1934. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Four types of measurements were made. The electrical conductivities of 
several species of woods saturated with salt solutions were determined. The 
ratios of thevse values to the conductivities of the solutions with which the 
samples were in equilibrium were assumed to be equal to the corresponding dif- 
fusion constants relative to unit dimensions of the wood. Direct measurements 
of relative diffusion constants were made in order to check the validity of this 
assumption. A series of microscopic measurements w^as made on a number of 



Fig, 3. Cell for the measurement of eleetrieal conductivities of cubes of wood saturated 

with aqueous solutions. C’ube is shown in position for measurement. 

* 

different species in order to determine to what extent certain of the structural 
dimensions differed from those taken by Stamm as typical of softwoods. Fi- 
nally, measurements of the rate of transfusion of water vapoi* through wood and 
through regenerated cellulose were made, using the method of the steady state. 

Electrical conductivity 

The capillary structure of wood, which permits the migration of ions in an 
electric field, was assumed to be the same as that which permits the diffusion 
of similar ions under a concentration gradient, ‘provided surface conductance 
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effects are negligible and in both cases the wood is completely filled with liquid* 
If this is tme, the relative conductivity, /k/fco, defined as the ratio of the conduc- 
tivity of the solution-saturated wood to that of the bulk solution with which it is 
in equilibrium, may be taken as identical to the relative diffusion constant, 
D/Dq, Since conductivity measurements are more easily and more accurately 
made than direct diffusion measurements, relative conductivities were deter- 
mined and tentatively treated as relative diffusion constants. 

The cell illustrated in figure 3 was constructed of Pyrex glass. It consists of 
an upper chamber connected by a tube running through a rubber stopper with the 
bottom of a 20C)-cc. Erlenmeyer flask. A horizontal tube makes it possible to 
blow liquid from the flask into the upper chamber without opening the cell. 
The electrodes were of platinum foil mounted on glass supports. The disk 
which holds the lower electrode rests on a glass ball, permitting it to tilt slightly 
as necessary. From time to time the electrodes were coated with platinum 
black by electrodeposition. Between runs, they were ordinarily kept covered 
with distilled water or with solution. 

The cell was mounted in a water-jacketed air bath, the temperature of which 
was thermostatically controlled at 30°(\ =h 0.1*^. Resistance measurements 
were made with a bridge consisting of two fixed resistances and a resistance box 
having a range of 1 to 11,110 ohms. A 1000-cycle microphone hummer served 
as a source of alternating voltage, and a telephone headset as a detector. Re- 
sistances could be determined to 0.2 per cent or better. 

For filling the samples with solution, the cube of wood was first dried to con- 
stant weight in an oven at 105®C. It was then placed in a bottle, and the pres- 
sure was reduced to 1 mm. Hg or less for a period found to be sufficient for nearly 
complete evacuation of the sample, usually 2 days. Without permitting air to 
enter the vessel, freshly boiled solution was allowed to run in and the vacuum 
was released, thus forcing the liquid into the coarse capillary stnicture by 
atmospheric pressure. Precautions were taken to prevent the sample from 
floating to the surface of the liquid. Two weeks or more was allowed for equili- 
bration, and at the end of that time the samples were again weighed and their 
dimensions measured. The void volume of the cul)es was calculated from the 
following equation: 

Vf = 1 - g{\/ga + m/p) ( 2 ) 

4r 

where g = green-volumo specific gravity, • 

ga = apparent specific gravity of pure wood substance as measured by 
the displacement of water, 

m = weight of the liquid in the sample divided by the dry weight of the 
sample, and 

p == density of the solution. 

If the void volume was not less than 3 per cent, the cubes were returned to the 
liquid for another period. 

For the conductivity measurements on regenerated cellulose, pieces of sheet 
cellulose acetate 0.025 cm. thick were deacetylated by treatment for a week 
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with 3 per cent sodium hydroxide in methyl alcohol. The regenerated cellulose 
was then soaked in frequently changed distilled water until no more alkali was 
leached out. Squares of the material approximately 1 cm. on a side were cut 
out and transferred to 0.10 AT potassium chloride solution, and several days were 
allowed for equilibration before measurements were made. 

To measure the conductivities of wood samples, a cube of wood approximately 
1 cm. on an edge and previously filled with solution to a void volume of 3 per cent 
or less was placed in the upper chamber of the cell, and some of the solution 
with w^hich it was in equilibrium w'as placed in the lowrer flask. The thermostat 
doors were closed and liquid w^as blown into the upper chamber until it com- 
pletely covered the cube and electrodes. After 1 hr., the level of the solution 
was lowered again, the cell wns opened, and the cube centered on the lower 
electrode with its longitudinal axis vertical. The cork stopper was replaced and 
the upper electrode pressed fiimly down upon the cube, where it wns held by 
friction on the cork. Solution w^as forced into the upper chamber again and 
maintained there for 15 to 20 min., when it w'as again withdrawn. Exactly 5 
min. later, the resistance of the block was determined. In a similar manner, 
values for the radial and tangential resistances w^ere obtained, except that the 
1-hr. temperature eciuilibrium period was omitted. Readings could be checked 
within 3 per cent. The specific conductivity in each of the structural direc- 
tions of the cube w’as calculated from the dimensions of the cube. The bulk 
conductivity, fco, w’as determined in a conductivity cell which had been cali- 
brated against a 0.10 X solution of potassium chloride. 

An error of considerable magnitude w^as introduced by the film and meniscus 
of solution which remained on the cube and electrodes even after the drainage 
period. The film acted as a resistance in parallel with that of the sample, and 
the meniscus which foimed on each electrode effectively shortened the cube in 
the direction in which the measurement was being made. Using a technique 
which eliminated the meniscus effect, Stamm (9) had found it possible to assign 
a resistance to the film, but this method could not be applied to the present 
problem. In order to correct for both factors, five longitudinal, five radial, and 
four tangential conductivities were measured on cubes of various species be- 
tween dry or nearly dry electrodes. Each cube w^as shaken to remove excess 
liquid, and the electrodes were dried with a stream of air. The resistant of 
the cube w as deteimined and the process repeated until successive readings were 
approximately constant. A corrective factor, C, was determined by wdiich the 
conductivity measured between wet electrodes was to be multiplied in order to 
get the true conductivity. A plot of C against k/h show'ed no definite relation- 
ship betw^een the tw^o quantities, and although the factor for the longitudinal 
direction was higher than for the transverse, the radial and tangential factors 
were approximately the same. The longitudinal factor averaged 0.878, with a 
standard deviation of 0.019 ; the transverse factor averaged 0.701 , wdth a standard 
deviation of 0.065. All measured longitudinal conductivities w'ere then multi- 
plied by 0.88 and all transverse values by 0.70. The conductivities of a cube as 
measured betw’een dr>' electrodes depended to such an extent upon electrode 
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pressure and the degree to which the cube and electrodes had been dried that it 
was felt advisable to use wet electrodes and a standardized drainage time and 
apply an average corrective factor rather than to measure conductivities 
between the dry electrodes directly. 

Resistances measured at 60 cycles were found to be identical to those at 1000 
cycles. Measurements on cubes of Western white pine filled with distilled water 
and with solutions containing various concentrations of potassium chloride 
showed that 0.10 JV was a concentration sufficient to render surface conductance 
effects negligible. Accordingly, all conductivity data reported here are for 
cubes filled with 0.10 N potassium chloride. 

Table 1 gives the relative conductivities of samples of the heartwood of West- 
ern white pine (Pinics moniicola)^ Western hemlock {Tsuga heterophylla), and 
Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia), I'hese values are also plotted in figure 4, 
together with the curves calculated from Stamm’s equations. It is to be noted 
that all the longitudinal values fall within the limits predicted on the assump- 
tion that there is a two- to threefold variation in the fiber-cavity diameter along 

TABLE 1 

Electrical conductivities relative to the bulk comducHvity of the solution for the longitudinals 
radialy and tangential directions of softwood cubes completely filled with 0,10 N 

potassium chloride 


SPECIES 

SPECIFIC 

OBAVITY 

ki/h 

kf/ko 

kl/ko 

Western white pine . 

0.352 

0.54 

0.032 

o.m 

Douglas fir . . 

0.478 

0.43 

0.022 

0.025 

Douglas fir . 

0.475 

0.42 

0.020 

0.022 

Western hemlock . . 

0.414 

0.46 

0.031 

0.024 

Western hemlock 

0.420 

0.47 

0.029 

0.024 


its length (10). On the other hand, the transverse values are lower than those 
predicted by from 26 to 46 per cent. For the pine and hemlock, the radial 
values are somewhat higher than the tangential, while in the case of Douglas 
fir the tangential values are the higher. 

Similar measurements were made on samples of the heartwood and sapwood 
of the following hardwood species: black tupelo (Nyssa sylvafica), also known as 
blackgum in the lumber trade ; sweetgum {Liquidambar styraciflua) ; Southern 
magnolia (Magnolia grandiflora)] American sycamore (Platanus ocddentalis); 
sugar maple (Acer saccharum); and Northern red oak (Quercns borealis). These 
data are tabulated in table 2 and plotted in figures 5 and 6. The values en- 
closed in parentheses were obtained on cubes which became distorted upon 
swelling,— an indication that some form of collapse had occurred in the drying of 
the wood. 

The longitudinal values fall somewhat below the theoretical curve even when 
allowance is made for a threefold variation in the fiber-cavity diameter, but they 
do fall roughly along a line parallel to that predicted. The fact that these 
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Fig. 4. Relative electrical conductivities for three softwoods. Solid lines calculated 
from Stamm’s equation with no correction. Dotted lines (upper) represent values with 
minimum taper correction and (lower) values with maximum taper correction. longi- 
tudinal values; O, radial values; V, tangential values; 0> relative diffusion constant from 
actual diffusion measurements in the tangential direction. 

deviations from the uncorrected calculated values are greater than those ob- 
tained for softwoods can be justified by the microscopic measurements, which 
indicate a significantly greater taper of hardwood as compared to softwood 
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fibers. The transverse values are widely scattered, but, in general, the highest 
conductivities are found in the low-specific-gravity range and the lowest values 
in the high-specific-gravity range. Exactly one-half the points fall above the 


TABLE 2 

Relative electrical conductivities in the longitudinal ^ radial ^ and tangerUial directions of hard- 
woods completely filled with an approximately 0.1 N solution of potassium chloride 


SPECIES 

SPECIFIC 

GRAVITY 


ifcr/*0 

kt/kf, 

Sugar maple; 





Sapwood 

0.588 

0.32 

0.044 

0.024 

Sapwood 

0.580 

0.33 

0.039 

0.020 

Heartwood 

0.591 

0.30 

0.035 

0.023 

Heartwood 

0.568 

0.29 

0.024 

0.017 

Black tupelo: 





Sapwood 

0.495 

0.40 

0.050 

0.029 

Sapwood 

0.464 

0.40 

0.052 

0.032 

Sapwood 

0.455 

0.42 

0.056 

0.035 

Sapwood . . 

0.450 

0.44 

0.055 

0.024 

Heartw^ood 

0.560 

0.30 

0.043 

0.023 

Heartw ood ... 

0.527 

0.29 

0.055 

0.041 

Heartwoovl 

0.504 

0.37 

0.061 

0.044 

Sweetgum : 




1 

Sapw'ood ... 

0.424 

0.46 

0.055 

0 027 

Sapw'ood 

0.413 

0.44 

0.062 

0.026 

Heartwood 

0.435 

0.20* 

0.044* 

0.024* 

Heartwood.. 

0.389 

0.48 

0.081 

0.051 

Southern magnolia: 





Sapwood 

0.440 

0.41 

0.081 

0.055 

Sapwood , 

0.374 

0.47 

0.068 

0.038 

Heartwood . 

0.472 

0.33 

0.079 

0.056 

Heartwood . . 

0.433 

0.40 

0.057 

0.038 

American sycamore : 





Sapwood .... 

0.433 

0.38 

0.051 

0.030 

Sapwood . . 

0.484 

0.40 

0.053 

0.033 

Heartw'ood ... 

0.475 

0.13* 

0.023* 

0.016* 

Red oak: 





Heartwood 

0.480 

0.24 

0.015 

0.013 

Heartw^ood 

0.531 

. 0.26 

0.025 

0.015 

Heartwood 

0.622 

0.19 

0.011 

0.009 


* Values obtained from cubes deformed by collapse during drying. 


theoretical curve and half below. In every case the radial conductivity exceeds 
the tangential, the ratio, K/kt, being 2.3 for one sample of sweetgum. The 
average of the transverse values for all the sapwood samples is 3.5 per cent higher 
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than that for all the heartwood samples excepting the red oak cubes, while the 
average specific gravity is 5.7 per cent lower. Correction being made for the 
difference in average specific gravity, the difference between the average trans- 



0.30^ 0.35 040 0.45 0.50 0.55 0 SO 0,65 

SPECIFIC CR^VITY (dry WEIGHT-GREEN VOLUME) 

Fig. 5. Longitudinal relative electrical conductivities for several hardwoods. Solid 
curve calculated from Stamm’s equation for softwoods (10) with no correction. Dotted 
lines (upper) represent values with minimum taper correction and (lower) values with 
maximum taper correction for softwoods (10), Values in parentheses obtained from cubes 
deformed by collapse during drying. 

Ay sugar maple sapwood Di Vi sweetgum heartwood 

A, sugar maple heartwood 0» Southern magnolia sapwood 

0 , black tupelo sapwood ▼, Southern magnolia heartwood 

O, black tupelo heartwood ♦, An erican sycamore sapwood 

■ , sweetgum sapwood -f , American sycamore heartwood 

X, red oak heartwood 

verse relative conductivities of the sapwood and heartwood samples is less than 
1 per cent. 

The fact that, in all the samples tested except Douglas fir, the radial conduc- 
tivity exceeded the tangential can probably be explained by the presence of 
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Fig. 6. Transverse relative electrical 
calculated from Stamm’s equation (10). 
lower point represents tangential value, 
formed by collapse during drying. 

A, sugar maple sapwood 
A, sugar maple heartwood 
#, black tupelo sapwood 
O , black tupelo heartwood 
■ y sweet gum sapwood 


conductivities for several hardwoods. Curve 
Upper point of each pair represents radial value; 

Values in parentheses obtained from cubes de- 

□ , Vi sweetgum heartwood 

Oi Southern magnolia sapw'ood 
▼, Southern magnolia heartw^ood 
4 , American sycamore sapwood 
-f , American sycamore heartwood 
X, red oak heartwood 


wood rays and, in the case of pine, also by the presence of radial resin ducts. The 
contribution of these structures was necessarily neglected by Stamm because of 
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the mathematical difficulties which they would introduce. Rays are generally 
more numerous in the case of hardwoods than of softwoods, a fact which wijl 
account for the higher value of kr/kt- The tangential conductivities for the 
hardwoods fall roughly as far below the theoretical curve as do those for the 
softwoods. This suggests that, on the assumption that the radial stnictures 
can be neglected, the transverse values calculated by Stamm should be reduced 
by 30 to 40 per cent. This discrepancy is probably due to errors in his estima- 
tion of the resistances of the submicroscopic capillaries of the pit membranes and 
the cell walls. 

A rough value was obtained for the relative conductivity of sheets of regener- 
ated cellulose in equilibrium with 0.10 AT potassium chloride solution and having 
a moisture content of 88 per cent. Because of the nature of the material, it was 
necessary to measure the resistance of piles of the sheet cellulose between nearly 
dry electrodes. With piles measuring 0.20, 0.325, and 0.80 cm. in height, 
values of 0.11, 0.097, and 0.098 were obtained for the relative conductivity. 
The value taken as an average was 0.10. 

Direct measurements of solute dijj usion 

In order to test the validity of the assumption that relative conductivities 
may be taken as equal to the corresponding relative dififusion constants, two 
types of experiments were made. In the first, sodium chloride was allowed to 
diffuse from a concentrated solution into wood filled with water and the result- 
ing salt concentrations at different depths were obtained by sectioning the wood 
and analyzing for chloride ion volumetrically. Four l)locks of Western white 
pine approximately 20.0 cm., 7,9 cm., and 4.7 cm. in the longitudinal, radial, and 
tangential directions, respectively, were filled with water by the method used in 
the electrical conductivity experiments. After 8 months’ soaking, the void 
volume remained at 3,1 to 0.1 per cent. The ends were dipped in a molten mix- 
ture of equal parts of beeswax and rosin to minimize longitudinal diffusion and 
were then placed in a tall glass jar containing approximately 10 liters of 1.5 N 
sodium chloride solution. An electric stirrer was operated constantly. Blocks 
were removed at the end of 84, 132, and 228 hr. As each block was removed, 8 
cm. of w’ood w^as cut from each end and 3 cm. from each edge. The resulting 
block w^as then divided in half by a cut parallel to the longitudinal face, and from 
the two final blocks tangential sections were split off with a chisel so mounted as 
to insure accurate sectioning. Each section was immediately placed in a flask 
with about 200 cc. of distilled water in order to remove the salt. The leaching 
process continued for 2 days or more at an elevated temperature and with 
occasional swirling of the flasks. The solution w^as then decanted and analyzed 
for chloride with 0.10 N silver nitrate. The wood sections were dried at 105°C. 
for 24 hr. and weighed. 

From the dry weights of the sections, the green -volume specific gravity, and 
the known total tangential dimension of the block, it was possible to calculate 
the thickness and the volume of each section. A step diagram w^as then con- 
structed, the width of each step corresponding to the thickness of the section, 
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n.nH the height to the salt concentration in terms of grams per cubic centimeter of 
solution. Four such diagrams were thus obtained for each oripnal block, since 
diffusion had occurred through both tangential faces of each of the two central 
blocks. One such set of diagrams is shown in figure 7. 



Fig. 7. Step diagram showing penetration of sodium chloride into a block of Western 
white pine after 132.6 hr. T = 26.7'’C. Co = 0.0880 g. per cubic centimeter. The theoreti- 
cal curve corresponds to a diffusion constant of 4.70 X 10"’ cm.* per second with respect to 
unit dimensions of the wood, or a relative diffusion constant of 0.031. 

The mean external salt concentration for each block was determined by inter- 
polating between the original and final concentrations of the brine, allowance 
being made both for the varying number of blocks in the solution and for the 
fact that the amount of salt absorbed varies as the square root of the time. 
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Theoretical distribution curves were calculated from the following formula: 

rxi2\/m 

C/Co = 1 - 2/ Vir (3) 

Jo 

where C — concentration of salt at any point within the wood, 

Co = (‘xternal salt concentration, 

X — distance from the tangential face in centimeters, 

JJ = diffusion constant in cm.- per se(‘ond, and 
t = time in seconds. 

The curv(' corr(\sp()n(ling to a diffusion constant of 3.3() X 10"' cm.^'sec. fitted 



BLACKQUM 



SUGAR MAPLE 


r 1 


SWEETOim 




DOUGLAS -FIR 



anrcAMORE red oak 


Fig. 8. Photograph of disks showing relative rates of dillusloii in the radial and tangen- 
tial directions. 


all the step diagrams with fair accuracy. This value is divided by the frac- 
tional volume of liquid in the wood minus the (> per cent by weight which is 
regarded as bound in a monomolecular film (10). This translates the diffusion 
constant to the basis of the bulk dimensions of the wood and yields a value for 
D of 4.75 X 10“^ Clack (4) found the integral diffusion constant for 1.5 .V 
sodium chloride at 18"(\ to be 1.21 X 10“^. Multiplying this value by the ratio 
of the absolute temperatures and the inverse ratio of the viscosities of water at 
20.7° and 18®C. gives an approximate value for Do of 1.52 X 10“^ at the higher 
temperature. Dt Do is thus eipial to 0.031, in good agreement with the trans- 
verse relative conductivity for Western white pine of slightly lower specific 
gravity. This value is included in figure 4. 
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]^(>(*auso of tli(‘ unoxjKTtodly hirgo differonoes botwoon radial and tangential 
condiielivity foiuul among the hardwoods, the following method was nsed to 
show w h(*ther such differenees exist under diffusion eondit ions. Thin transv(*rse 
disks of five hardw'oods and of Douglas fir were filled with water a.nd inter- 
lenv(‘d with a layer of rosin -beeswax mix(ur(^ A (*entral hole w^as eut tlirough 
th(‘ entire j)ile with a Xo. 3 eork borer. The disks w(*re then elarnpod Ix'tween 
t wo brass plates and j)]ae(‘d under water to prevent drying. By means of a hole 
in (‘aeh plate, a eoneeut rated solution of f(‘rrie ehloride w'as passed through the 
disks at a rate of about 0.5 ee. per minute for a periorl of 4 days. At the end of 
that time, the ehaniH'l was flushed out with water and tlu^ wax pcaded from th(‘ 
disks. The ferrie, ion was tluai pre(‘ipitated within the wood l\v soaking ov(*r- 
night in eoiuamt rated ammonium hydroxide. The disks wore then staiiKnl 
superfieially by dipping in slightly acidified potassium lerroeyanuh' solution. 
Pdgure ^ shows thes(' disks. As ean be seen, radial diffusion took place more 
rapidly tlian tangential exc('pt in th(‘ cases of red oak and Douglas fir, w4u*r(* tin* 
reverse was true. Also to be noted is the irr(‘gular pattern found particularly 
on the r(‘d oak. By cutting lh(‘ disks radially and tangcuitially thi*ough tlu' 
central hole and measuring th(‘ distance* to whiedi the* terric s[dt had diffus(‘d in 
sufficient concentration to produce a visible stain, the* following lough valuers f(H* 
]J, D, wen* obtained : 


SIM f 11 s J), Dt 

HI lit* k ‘A () 

Sugar iiiapl*' 2 

Sv\7M‘tguin in 

Douglas fir 0 r> 

AiiKMican sycamore* 1 1 

Rod oak 0 a 


Those an* the sepiares of the ratios of the measured dc'pths of p(‘n(*t.ration, but 
they can only be regarded as (jualitative. It was v(*rv difficult to nu'asun* the 
limit of the “visible stain,” and the irregular stain pattern show's that the diffu- 
sion along a single arbitrary line may lx* (piite* different from flu* average* in a 
large sample. Nevertheless, the results, except in the case* of re*el eiak, are* in 
eiualitative agn*ement with the* results eif the ceinelue'tivity me*asure*ments. 

Micreisceipic e*xamination eif thin se*e*tie)ns e*ut from the Douglas-lii elisks 
sheiwed that diffusiem had pre)e*(x*de*d much mein* rapielly thniugh the spring- 
w'ooel than thi'ough the summerweioel. This fae*t further illust rat(*s the highly 
variable nature eif waieid as a eliffusiem medium. 

Similar examinatiem eif sectiems freim the black tupedei disk eliel ne>t show^ any 
greater concentratieiii of Prussian blue in the fibers aeljae*ent tei woe>el rays than 
in theise midway betwTen the rays, "iliis is imt surprising h()W'e*v(*r, in view' of 
the fact that every fiber is in e'emtact w'ith ray cells at several pehnts along its 
lemgth even though these rays may not lie included in a single thin section. 
Measurements to be described in the next s('ction show' that, in hanhvoods, the 
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average numler of fibers per centimeter is less in the radial direction than in the 
tangential. This means that fewer pits and cell walls have to be traversed 
than when passage occurs parallel to an annual ring and so helps to explain the 
fact that the radial is greater than the tangential diffusion constant. 

Microscopic measurements on hardwoods 

The theoretical curv^es obtained by Stamm were based on average structural 
dimensions for the simpler softwoods. It was expected that the corresponding 
dimensions for hardwoods might be different. Furthermore, the presence of 
longitudinally oriented pores or “water vessels” in hardwoods would tend to 
modify the diffusion process. It was particularly desired to determine approxi- 
mate values for the average number of fibers traversed per centimeter in the 
transverse directions, for the average double cell-wall thickness, and for the 
fractional volume of the pores. 

Measurements were made from photomicrographs of tran.sverse sections of 
red oak, sugar maple, black tupelo, sweetgum, Southern magnolia, and American 
sycamore filed in the library of the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory and from 
slides prepai'cd from swollen cross sections of the same red oak that was used in 
the studies of electrical conductivity and moisture transfusion. 

.\lth(nigh it was not known what method wasusenl in preparing the slides from 
which the photomicrc'graphs were made, it was assumed that the sections were 
in the fully swollen condition or nearly so. 

In each case, values woro obtained dii*ectly for the a\'erage number of fibers 
in the radial and tangential directions by counting the fibers over a known dis- 
tance. The fractional-pore volume was estimated from the diameters and num- 
ber of por(*s per unit area. Average values were calcidaled from several 
measurements made at landom throughout various portions of the annual ring. 
A’alues for the aA crage thickness of the double cell wall were obtained from the 
average number of fibers per s(piare centimeter, the fractional -pore volume, and 
the total void volume of tlu' wood at the fiber-saturation point as calculated from 
ecpiation 2. Since the actual green specific gravities of the w'oods fi om which the 
photomicrogi'aphs were made were unknown, an average value for each species 
w'as used as follow's: 


TUnI oak 
Sugar maple 
Black tupelo 
Sweetgum , . 

Southern magnolia 
American sycamore . . . 


0.565 
0 5C>0 
0.450 
0.440 
0.460 
0.456 


The data are recorded in table 3, together with the values used by Stamm in 
his calculations for softwoods. 

These three important quantities vary appreciably from species to species, 
nnd, to judge from the data for red oak and Douglas fir, from sample to sample 
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and oven from point to point within a single small sample. This appreciable 
variation between samples and species makes generalizations difficult. There 
seems to be a greater variation in the number of fibers per centimeter for these 
hardwoods than for the softwoods tabulated by Stamm (10) and also a greater 
variation in the relative number of fibers per centimeter in the radial and tan- 
gential directions. 

The most striking difference between softwoods and hardwoods is that the 
foiiner contain no pores, or large continuous water vessels, whereas the latter 
contain an appreciable fractional void volume made up of these large capillaries 
which varies appreciably from species to species. Because of this, the simple 
relationsliip between average double cell-wall thickness and the specific gravity 
used by Stamm (10) does not apply for hardwoods. The double cell- wall thick- 

TABLE 3 


Structural dimensions of certain hardwoods and of Douglas fir and average values for softwoods 

used in calculations 


WOOD 

NITMBER OK 

FIBERS PER 
CENTIMETER 
IN TANGEN- 
TIAL DIREC- 
TION 

NUMBER OF 
FIBERS PFR 
CENTIMETER 
IN RADIAL 1 
DIRECTION 

DOUBLE 
CELL- WALL 
THICKNESS 

FRACTIONAL- 

PORE 

VOLUME 

SPECIFIC 

GRAVITY 




microns 



Red oak 

700 

570 

5.3 

0.11 

0.565 

Red oak 109 A 

635 

495 

5.1 

0.19 

0.480 

136 A 

670 

505 

5.4 

i 0.11 

0.531 

57A .... 

600 

580 

6.7 

0.15 

0.622 

Sugar maple 

850 

600 

5.1 

0.12 

1 0.560 

Black tupelo 

310 

240 

11.0 

0.36 

0.460 

Sweetgum . 

375 

235 

9 0 

0.36 

0.440 

Southern magnolia 

375 

270 

9 0 

0 29 

0.460 

American sycamore . 

335 

225 

11 0 

0.48 

0.456 

Douglas fir 

345 

315 

7 1 

0.00 

0.430 

Extreme springwood 

300 

265 

4.5 



Extreme summerwood 

385 

500 

14 0 



Softwoods (average) H?) 

3(K) 

300 

7.2* 

0.(X) 



* Value for a softwood with a specific gravity of 0.365. 


ness for hardwoods may be appreciably greater tliun the value for softwoods 
of the same specific gravity. 

No means has as yet been devisetl for measuring pit -membrane j)ore (u oss sec- 
tions of hardwood. Add to this the fact that the effectiveness of the pores them- 
•selves cannot be approximated without further knowlerlge of the nature of their 
walls and of the films, “tyloses,” that exist within them, and it is not surprising 
that the hardwoods have diffusion vsilues that vary by as much as 100 per cent 
from the theoretical values for softwoods. 


MoislHrc-tmnsf iision measuremenis 

Tn order to obtain experimental values for the drying diffusion constant, the 
method of the steady state was employed. The apparatus, described in more 
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detail in another paper (2), is similar to the ordinary cup type of moisture-trans- 
fusion cell, except that an internal magnotic stirrer was incorporated to insure 
gentle agitation of the saturated salt solution and the air within the cell. With- 
put such stirring, the rate of transfusion was low by as much as 40 per cent, 
depending on the nature and thickness of the mt'mbrane and the vapor -pressure 
gradient. 

In practice, the apparatus was placed in a room with (tonstant relative hu- 
midity and a constant temperature of 80°F. The cells were rotated continu- 
ously, and a fan was used to blow air across the upper surfaces of the mem- 
branes. The cells wore weighinl once a day until the rate of change in w(‘ight 
was constant. In the case of wood membranes, it was necessary to re»pair the 
wax seal several time's until the' wood had reae'hed an equilibrium warp. When 
a cell had readied a (constant rate of weight change, the membrane was removed, 
its thickness measured u’ith a dial gauge or a micrometer, and asiunple quickly 
cut from it for measurement of the average moisture content and the specific 
gravity at moistun' cont(‘nt of test. The diffusion constant w'as calculated 
from the following eciuation: 


A(d,-dr)gi 

where I) = the diffusion constant in cni.^ per second, 

m = the change in w^eight, 
h = the thickness, 

^2 and di = the moisture contents of the material in ecpiilibrium with 
the relative vapor pressures inside the cell and outside the 
cell, respe'ctively, 

(I = the dry weight of the sample divided by the volume at the 
moisture content of test, and 
/ = the time in seconds. 

Values of d^ and for cellophane were obtained from the* data of Urquhart, 
Bostock, and Ekersall (14). \'alues for red oak were measured by determining 
the vapor- pressure isotherm at 2(i.7''C\ in a series of humidity rooms; values 
for the other woods w('r(' obtained from the data of Stamm and Loughborough 
( 11 ). 

In table 4 are recorded the measured diffusion (‘onstants for samples of three 
different species of wood. The samples marked “(comp.)” had be('n compressed 
to a high density. The three red oixk samples marked “(green)” liad not been 
dried previous to the measurements. All the other samples had been dried to 
approximately (> pxT cent moisture content and then bnuight to e(|uilibrium with 
a relative humidity of 97 j)er cent. Also included in table' 4 are values for Dt 
for red oak obtaiiu'd in other Forest Products Laboratory rese'are'li and calcu- 
latenl from the rate of drying of samples (*ut from the same' boaiels as the)se used 
in the mensture-transfusiem me'asurements. Tlu'se' diffusion constants, whie'h 
hael to be translatenl inte) r.o.s. units, are not strie'tly ceimparable to the steady- 
state values, as they were measured at 4().r(\ and with a surface eejuilibrium 
moisture content of 14 to It) per cent. Furthermore, the tnie elrying diffusion 
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constant for these samples may be as much as 40 per cent higher than the cal- 
culated values, because an optimum rate of air circulation could not be obtained. 

In table 5 are given the diffusion constants measured for 600-gauge cellophane 
which had been soaked in several changes of distilled water in order to remove the 
glycerol used as a plasticizing agent. Included in the table are the theoretical 
relative diffusion constants of Stamm for longitudinal and transverse diffusion 
through systems of oriented micelles. The measured values are somewhat 

TABLE 4 


Radial drying diffusion constants relative to the dimensions of wood for blackgum, basswood t 

a7id red oak at SO^'F. (26.7°C.) 







DIFFUblON CONSTANT 

WOOD 

THICK- 

NESS 

RELATIVE 

VAPtJR- 

PRESSUSE 

GRADIENT 

AVERAGE 

MOISTURE 

CONTENT 

SPEt IFIC 

GRAVITY 

From 

steady- 

state 

measure- 

ments 

From 
Stamm’s 
theoret- 
ical cal- 
culations 
(17) 

From 
rate of 
moisture 
lo.ss in 
seasoning 

Black tupclo 

cm 

0.169 

1.00-0.80 

per cent 

17.0 

0.409 

1.8 

Dt X 10« 

2 0 


Black tupelo 

0.319 

1.00-0.80 

17.0 

0.409 

1.9 

2 0 


Black tupelo (comp.) . 

0.079 

1.00-0.80 

16.8 

0.803 

0 30 

0 52 


Black tupolo (comp.) 

0.137 

1.00-0.80 

17.0 

0.963 

0.18 

0,15 


Basswood 

0.251 

1.00-0.80 

17.8 

0.408 

2 2 

2 0 


Basswood (comp.) 

0 1(K) 

1 00-0.80 

17.9 

0.992 

0.20 : 

0 14 


Red oak (green) 

0 662 

1.00-0.30 

32.5 

0.480 

0 71 

1 5 

0.55 

lied oak (green) 

0 666 

1.00-0.30 

34.6 

0 531 

0.87 


0 53 

Red oak (green) 

0.682 

1.00-0.30 

31 6 

0.622 i 

0.74 

1.1 

0 42 

Red oak (dri(‘d) 

0.680 

1.00-0.30 

21 0 

0 480 j 

1.09 

1.5 


Red oak (dried) 

0.684 

1.000.30 

18.5 

0.531 

0.99 

1.3 


Red oak (dried) . . 

0.677 

1 1.00-0.30 

19.1 

1 

0.622 i 

1 

0.77 

i 

! 


TABLE 5 


Experimental and theoretical relative diffusion constants for cellophane 


RELATIVE VAPOR- 
PRESSURE GRADIENT 

AVERAGE MOISTURE 
CONTENT 

DIDu, 

(experimental) 

THEORETICAL (10) 

In fiber direction 

.\cro3b fibers 


per cent 




0.91 to 0.65 

17 

0.006 

0.0067 

0.0034 

0.65 to 0.33 

11 

0.004 

0.0027 

0.0014 


higher than the theoretical, but the agreement is reasonably good when account 
is taken of the difference in structure between regenerated cellulose and the 
oriented cellulose as it exists in the cell wall of wood. 

SUMMARV AND CONCLUSIONS 

Measurements were made of relative electrical conductivities in the three 
structural directions on samples of various species of wood, in an effort to test 
the theoretical calculations of Stamm (10). The longitudinal relative conduc- 
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tivitics of three softwoods arc in good agreement with the values prc^dicted for 
the diffusion constants relative to the dimensions of the wood, while the trails^ 
verse conductivities are low by from 20 to 46 per cent but follow the predicted 
trend with specific gravity. Jn the case of hardwoods, the longitudinal values- 
are slightly lower than those predicted but lie along a curve parallel to the 
theoretical one. It is shown that the fiber cavities of hardwoods are less uniform 
in bore than those of the softwoods, a fact which may account, for this discrep- 
ancy. The transvers(‘ relative conductivities are widely s(»altcred but are 
equally divided a!)ove and l)elow the theoretical (‘urve. In the case of Douglas 
fir, the tangential conductivity is apjirt'ciably greater than the radial, while in 
all the other species studied tlu* radial exceeds th(^ tangential, the ratio exceed- 
ing 2:1 for certain hardwood samples. No appreciable difference was found 
between the conductivities of sapwood and heart wood among the hardwoods 
tested. It is suggested that the high radial conductivity of hardwoods is due 
to the abundance of wood rays and that the tangential conductivity of Douglas 
fir is augmented by checks localized at or near the sharp transition in the annual 
ring. 

By a direct measurement of the rate of diffusion of sodium chloride tangen- 
tially into Western white pine and by qualitative demonstration of the ratio of 
radial to tangential diffusion in several hardwoods and Douglas fir, it is shown 
that the relative electrical conductivity is eciual to the relative diffusion constant . 

Microscopical measurements of the number of fibers per centimeter in the 
radial and tangcmtial directions, of the double cell-wall thickness, and of the 
fractional-pore volume of harvlwoods show a wide variation in these (piantities 
and indicate why the eciuations of Stamm, derived for the simpler softwoods, 
apply with less consistency to the hardwoods. 

Measurements of the rate of t raii.sfusion of wat(‘r vapor through retl oak, bass- 
wood, black tupelo, and (‘ompressed basswood and black tupelo an* in fairly 
go(xl agreement with theoretical values. Similar measurements on K^generated 
cellulose confirm the order of magnitude of the value for the (effective fractional 
cross section of the transient capillaries in the cell wall estimated by Stamm. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Two hypotheses, one by McRain (19) and the other by Hartley (8), have been 
developed to explain the behavior of aiiueous solutions of colloidal electrolytes. 
Both points of view state that the unusual concentration dependencies of proper- 
ties such as osmotic pressure, ecjuivalent condiK^tivity, density, and others result 
from the aggregation of large organic ions to form colloidal micelles. The two 
hypotheses differ in the stnictural details and properties of th(‘ micelles, and in 
the nature of the equilibrium between micelles and simple ions. 

The purpose of this paper is to contribute to the distnission of micellar struc- 
ture with the aid both of new experimental observations and of a reexamination 
of a few obvservations published by other investigators. 

The colloidal electrolyte chosen for study was the sodium salt of sulfonated 
di(2-hexyl) succinate, which is known commercially as Aerosol MA. This 
compound is characterized by having its hydrophilic ionizing group at approxi- 
mately the mid-point of the molecule. It was of interest for this reason because 
most of the work in this field had been confined to electrolytes in wliich the 
hydrophilic group is at the end of a linear chain structure. 

Experimental measurements were made of the density and viscosity behax'ior 
of Aerosol MA in aciueous solutions and also of the rate of diffusion in atiueous 
sodium chloride solvents. The measurements wine* extended over an appre(uai)le 
range of concentration. 

Several papers (6, 20) describing some of the solution properties of Aerosol 
MA have appeared sim^e the work reported here was initiated. They show that 
the ‘‘Aerosol' ’-type compounds are colloidal electrolytes, and that the “Aerosols” 
and other branched-chain compounds differ from members of the straight - 
chain type in the degree to which certain properties dej)end upon chain 
length (21), 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Purification of Aerosol MA 

A commercial sample was ol)tained which contained about 1 per (^ent impuri- 
ties, these being chiefly water and about 0. 1-0.2 per cent sodium sulfate.*"* The 

i Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 2^29, 1946. 

This paper is based on a thesis submitted by R. J, Vetter to the Faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, June, 1944. 

* Present address: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Richmond, Virginia. 

* The sample and its analysis were obtained through the kindness of Mr. C. A. Sluhan of 
the American Cyanamid and Chemical Corporation. 
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inorganic impurities were removed by filtration of a purified-dioxane solution 
followed by evaporation at 10()°C\ with the ultimate use of high vai^uum. The 
resulting material was white and odorless; it was vStoPid over phosphonis pcntox- 
ide at room temperature. 

The use of a more elaborate procedure* has b(X‘n described (6) but it was not 
felt justified, because Aerosol MA undergoes carboxy-ester hydrolysis in aciueous 
solution. 


Prvparalion of solutions 

All solutions w(*re prepaivd by weight, other than those* for diffusion studies, 
and the* Aerosol MA was allowed to dissolve at room temperature. Solutions 
used for density and viscosity measurements were made with freshly boiled, 
double-distilled conductivity water. The aijueous sodium chloride solvents 
used for diffusion measurements contained ordinary distilled water and Jiaker^s 
analyzed salt. 

Turbidity developed several hours af^er preparation in salt-free solutions 
containing less than 2.2 2.5 per cent Aerosol MA. More concentrated solutions 
remained clear for months, but on dilution below 2.2 2.5 per cent at any time 
after several hours’ aging they immediately became turbid. With aciueous 
sodium chloride solvents the Aerosol MA concentration at which turbidity 
appeared d(*creased with incn‘asing salt concentration. The effects of turbidity 
and aging on density and viscosity w(*re indetectably small; their effect on diffu- 
sion behavior is (k'seribed below. 

A plausible explanation for the appearance* of turbidity is that water-insoluble 
2-hexanol is fonned by (‘ster hydrolysis, for it is known that the pi I of an Aerosol 
M.\ solution gradually decreases with time. Jn a sufficiently concentrated 
solution the colloidal micelles pr<\sent solubilize the al(X)hoI but in a more dilute 
solution, where colloid do(*s not exist, the alcohol separates into a finely divided 
second phase which caii.ses turbiditv. This second phase is presumably sta- 
bilized by the emulsifying action of the detergent. The effect of sodium (diloride 
on the <*oncentration dependence of turbidity is associated with the ability of 
add(*d salt to reduce fhe critical concentration for inic(*lle formation (see below). 

For density measurements each .solution was prepar(*d din*ctly from detergent 
and water and was used within 24 hr. after preparation. 

For viscosity measurements all but three solutions were prepared by dilution 
of a more concentrated solution. Referring to the order given in table 3, the 
first seven, the next two, and the last twelve solutions form the three dilution 
series. In several of the.se solutions, the solute had been dissolved for as long 
as 1 week. 

For diffusion measurements .separate solutions of Aerosol MA and sodium 
chloride, prepared })y weight, and water were mixed v()lum(*trically. Tlie volu- 
metric mixing was the more convenient for insuring ecpial concentrations of 
sodium chloride in the two solution.^ employed in th(* differential -diffusion meas- 
urements. Some of the aqueous Aerosol solutions were allowed to stand as long 
as 2 weeks prior to use, but no aging effect could be detected w'ithin limits of 
experimental error. 
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Density measurements 

Two pycnometers were used, one a GO-cc. Ostwald>-Sprenglor type and the 
other a 26-cc. instmment of the type described by Tennent and Vilbrandt (28). 
Measurements were made at 25.0r)°(^ db 0.01®. 

Precautions were taken with respect to rinsing and wiping the pycnometers 
prior to weighing, temperating in the !)alance case, double weighings, the buoyant 
effect, use of a similarly constructed counterweight for the pycnometer (second 
type only), sensitivity of balance, and calibration of weights. Weighings were 
reproducible to dbO.l mg. 

The partial specific volumes of the Aerosol MA were calculated by a modifica- 
tion of the seednd (graphical) ipethod of Lewis and Randall (18). The volume 
of the solution per gram of water was computed for each concentration, and the 
difference between adjacent values was divided by the difference in concentra- 
tions expressed as fractions. The values of partial specific volume thus obtained 
were assigned to the means of the two concentrations. This method has the 
advantage of simplicity and the disadvantage that very small errors in the data 
are greatly magnified. It is also an integral rather than a differential methtnl. 

Viscosity measurements 

Viscosities were measured in an Ostwald viscometer at 25.00®C. it 0.02®. 
The flow time for water was 375.1 se(5. The viscometer was calibrated with 
water and two sucrose solutions; it was found that the kinetic-energy correction 
amounted to less than 1 part in 1000 and it was therefore neglected. 

Diffusion measurements 

Rates of diffusion were measured at 25.00®(^ ± 0.02® in an all-glass cell of the 
type described by Svedberg (20), with the aid of the scale-line displacement 
method of Lamm (16). In all experiments the solute was allowed to diffuse 
from a more to a less concentrated solution. 

RESULTS 

Partial specific volume 

The data show that two transition ranges of concentration exist in which the 
partial specific volume changes abruptly and between which it remains constant. 
This behavior is illustrated in figure 1 ; the experimental density data are given 
in table 1 and the derived values of partial specific volume in table 2. 

The concentration at which the first transition sets in has been called the 
^^critical concentration for micelle formation^’ and is about 1.0 per cent Aerosol 
MA. This value agrees with the result of Haffner, Piccione, and Rosenblum 
(0), who found a sharp downward break in the ecjuivalent conductivity "concen- 
tration curve at 1.1 per cent Aerosol MA. The first transition range appears to 
extend to about 2.5 per cent, but since an integral rather than a differential 
method was used to calculate partial specific volume, it is probable that the 
transition range is somewhat narrower than indicated by figure 1. 
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Fig. 1. The variation of the partial specific volume with concentration in aqueous solu- 
tions of Aerosol MA at 25 °C. 


TAHLK 1 

Density data and derived quantities for Aerosol MA in water at 25 00°C Az 0.01° 


CONCTNTRATION j 

1 

DLNsm UBOLuri; 

VOLl’Mt. Ot SOLtllON 1 
Of MAPI R 

•ji'exghl per cent | 


CC 

O.CKX) 

0.99704 

1.00296 

0.475,,* ; 

0.99S06 

1.00673 

0.6094 j 

0.99823 

1.00786 

0 . 6 «) 09 * 

0.99S4S 

1.00S49 

0.0308* 

0.99807 

1.01043 

1.219i* 

0.99949 

1.01287 

1.448; 

0.99995 

1.01475 

1.871o 

1.00086 

1.01819 

2.321)5 

1.00169 

1.02213 

2.416; 

1.00190 

1 02282 

3.5992 

l.OtMOl 1 

1.03319 

4.589o 

1.00597 

1.04188 

5.66C« 

1.00796 

1.05170 

6.758; 

1.01005 

1 061 8U 

7.5342 

1.01139 

1 06930 

9.4794 

1.01508 

1.08831 


* Values obtained in the 6()-cc. Ostwald-Sprengel pycnometer. 

The second transition range begins at about 4.5 per cent. Although the data 
are not extensive enough at higher concentrations to show the attaimnent of a 
second range of constant partial specific volume, they indicate a trend in this 
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direction. Hess, Philippoflf, and Kiessig (13) found two transition ranges of 
concentration in measuring the densities of aqueous solutions of an homologous 
series of soaps, provided the molecule contained six or more carbon atoms. They 
found also that the appearance of long-spacing x-ray diffraction began at the 
same concentration where the second transition of partial specific volume set in. 
These investigators regard this concentration as a second critical point. 

The lack of agreement in figure 1 between the curve and the points at 5.13 
and 6.21 per cent can be acjcounted for by an error in estimating either the 
density or the concentration of but one solution, that at 5.667 per cent. A 
change of either 15 partes per 100,000 in density or 2 parts per 1000 in concentra- 
tion would bring the two points in figure 1 to close coincidence with the curve 
as drawn. 


TABLE 2 


Partial specific volume of Aerosol MA in water at 25.00^C. Az 0.01^ 


CONCENTRATION 

FARTIAI- SPECIFIC VOLUME 

weight per cent * 

cc. per gram 

0 . 00 - 1.0 

0.800 

1.33 

0.820 

1.54 

0.817 

1.66 

0.815 

2.10 

0.859 

2.14 

0.848 

3.01 

0.877 

4.00 

0.878 

5.13 

0.912 

6.21 

0.926 

7.15 

0.965 

8.51 

0.977 


Viscosity 

The relative viscosity -concentration curve, figure 2, shows a break at l.l 
per cent Aerosol MA, in agreement with the density and (uted (conductivity 
measurements. The general shape of the (cuiwe is ciuitc similar to that found 
generally for aciueous solutions of colloidal eketrolytes (23); the gentle upward 
curvature with relative viscosities above alxRit l.l is tlie result of mutual inter- 
ference between colloidal particles in mol ion during flow. 

The absence of a second break in the curve corresponding to that found with 
density measurements is suggested but not proven because the measurements 
do not extend to high enough concentrations. 

The experimental viscosity data are given in table 3. 

Diffusion 

It was necessary to measure the rate of diffusion by the differential rather 
than the integral method because turbidity appeared at low (concentrations of 
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Aerosol MA which made it difficult, or impossible, to measure the displacement 
of the scale lines. 

Aerosol MA diffused in a manner which closely approximated that theoretically 
expected for free diffusion, as can be seen from figure 3, in which “normalized’’ 
diffusion curves are compared with the theoretical curve (16). Deviations oc- 



Fig. 2. The variation of the relative viscosity with concentration in aqueous solutions of 
Aerosol MA at 25 *^0. 


TABLE 3 


Viscosii/es of aqueous solutions of Aerosol MA relative to water at 25.00'^C. zt 0.02° 


CONCFNTRATION 

RKLVTUL MSCOSm 

1 

CONCENTRATION { 

RLLATm: VISCOSITY 

weight per tent 

0.000 

1.000 

V'etfihl ptr cent 1 

3.3SG8 1 

1 1.1502 

0 TOIL 

1 . 021 fl 

3.619» j 

1.1644 

1.0^9 

1 1.0318 

3.4232 

j 1.153> 

1.313o 

1.043, 

3.700? 

1.170? 

1.652,, 

i 1.0596 

3.99()9 ! 

1.190, 

1.8494 

I.O 689 

4.349o 1 

i 1.214, 

2.0364 

1 .0764 

4.7182 

1 1.23K, 

2.2975 i 

1.0tU4 

5.0928 

1 1.265, 

2.548o 

1.1034 

5.453i 

1.291, 

2.7754 

1.1149 

5.8475 

1.320, 

3. 101 9 

1.1353 

6 376i 

1.361? 


curred in that the maximum height of the curve was slightly greater than ideal 
and also in that the curves were slightly skewed. The degree of skewness in- 
creased the lower the concentration of the less concentrated solution. From the 
shape of the “normalized” cuiwes it is probable that calculation of the diffusion 
coefficient by the method of slope and area would yield too low a value and that 
use of the method of (second) moments would give too high a value. It was 
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found that in all but two of sixteen experiments this order was obtained, and it is 
considered that the average of the values given by the two methods is more 
nearly correct than either of the two separately. In most of the experiments 
the two methods gave values which agreed to Within 10 per cent, so the average 
may be regarded as accurate to about 5 per cent or less. 

The turbidity appearing at low concentrations of the less concentrated solution 
began in the cell at a level slightly above the diffusion boundary and continued 
on into the remainder of the dilute solution. With increasing time the boundary 
of the turbid region receded away from the diffusion boundary. Attending the 
appearance of turbidity, the form of the diffusion curve changed in the manner 



Fig. 3. The variation of the scale-line displacement with distance in the diffusion cell 
for the differential-diffusion behavior of Aerosol MA in aqueous sodium chlon<le solutions. 
The curve represents the ideal behavior in free diffusion and the various sets of points rep- 
resent ^^ormalized^’ experimental curves taken at various times after formation of the 
boundary. 

shown by figure 4. This curve was obtained 12 hr. after the diffusion boundary 
was formed between 1.0 and 0.5 per cent solutions of Aerosol MA in 0.128 N 
sodium chloride. 

The anomalous shape of this curve was probably the result, first, of the separa- 
tion of 2-hcxanol in the less concentrated solution and second, of its progressive 
solubilization as Aerosol MA diffused into the turbid region. 

Three factors were found to affect the rate of diffusion in clear solutions: (1) 
the average Aerosol MA concentration of the two solutions used in the experi- 
ment; (^) the difference between the detergent concentrations of the two solu- 
tions; (3) the concentration of sodium chloride. The first factor was studied 
systematically at one constant set of values for the second and third variables. 
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but only a few other experiments were made which show trends in the effects of 
these variables separately. 

The effect of varying the first factor while keeping the other two constant is 
to cause an initial decrease of diffusion coefficient with increasing concentration. 



Fig. 4. The anomalous diffusion behavior of Aerosol MA at low concentrations in differ- 
ential-diffusion experiments. The solid curve is that obtained experimentally, and the 
dotted curve is that to be expected in the absence of turbidity. 



CONC , WT % 

Fig. 5. The variation of the differential-diffusion coefficient with concentration of 
Aerosol MA in 0.257 M sodium chloride. Diffusion coefficients calculated by the method of 
moments (D^) and the method of area and slope The concentration difference 

betiveen the two solutions is 0.5 per cent Aerosol. 

This is followed by a concentration region in which the diffusion coefficient is 
constant . At sufficiently high concentrations there is indication that the diffu- 
sion rate again falls off with concentration. This behavior is shown in figure 5, 
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the points of which are marked with an asterisk in table 4. The initial fall, 
followed by a region of constant diffusion coefficient, is in agreement with the 
observations of Hakala (7), Lamm (17), and Hartley and Runnicles (11), who 
measured the diffusion rate of various straight-chain colloidal electrolytes in the 
presence of swamping electrolyse. 

Increasing the concentration of swamping electrolyte was studied at two 
average concentrations of Aerosol MA. The results show that the diffusion 
coefficient decreases with increasing salt concentration. From experiments 1 
and 2 and experiments G and 7 in table 4 it is seen that at 0.75 per cent Aerosol 

TABLE 4 


The differential diffusion of Aerosol MA in aqueous sodium chloride solutions at 


NO. 

c 

c\ 

C2 

NaCl 


I)A,S 

D (average) 





N 




1 

0.75 

1.00 

0.50 

0.180 

29.9 

23.3 

26.6 

2a . . 

0.75 

1.00 

0.50 

0.257 

21.6 

19.6 

1 u Q* 

2b 

0.75 

1.00 

0.50 

0.257 

19.5 

17.8 

lo. o 

3 

1.00 

1.25 

0.75 

0.257 

16.4 

16.7 

IQ. 5,* 

4 

1.25 

1.50 

1.00 

0.257 

14.6 

14.4 

14.5* 

5 . 

1.25 

2.00 

0.50 

0.257 

16.7 

15.0 

15.8 

6a 

1.50 

2.00 

1.00 

0.257 

15.3 

15. 1 


6b . 

1.50 

2.00 

1.00 

0.257 

16.4 

11.8 

10.4 

7 

1.50 

2.00 

1.00 

0.614 

13.8 



8a 

1.75 

2.00 

1,50 

0.257 

14.0 

13.9 

1 

8b. 

1.75 

2.00 

1.50 

0.257 

14.0 

! 13.5 

1 o . oo 

9 . 

2.00 

2.25 

1.75 

0.257 

13.4 

(16.9) 

13.4* 

10 

2.25 

2.50 

2.00 

0.257 

14.2 

13.2 1 

13.7* 

11 

2.50 

2.75 

2.25 

0.257 

12.9 

12.8 

12.8.S* 

12a 

2.50 

3.00 

2.00 

0.386 

8.2 

7.8 


12b 

2.50 

3.00 

2.00 

1 

0.386 

; 8.2 

7.9 

O. U 


Cl and d are the concentrations of colloidal electrolyte in the more and in the less con- 
centrated solutions, respectively; c is the average of these two. Aerosol MA concentra- 
tion is given in weight per cent and that of the sodium chloride in normality. />* and 
2 )A,s diffusion coefficients in 10"^ cm.* per second as calculated by the methods of 

second moments and of area and slope, respectively. 

* Points plotted in figure 5. 


MA the diffusion coefficient is more sensitive to addition of salt than at 1.50 
per cent. 

The effect of increasing the difference between detergent concentrations of the 
two solutions seems to be dependent on the absolute values of the concentrations, 
but the data at hand do not present a clear picture. Comparing the result of 
experiment 6 with the diffusion coefficient to be expected from ligure 5 and also 
comparing experiments 4 and 5, it is seen that increasing the concentration dif- 
ference increases the rate of diffusion. There is some uncertainty connected 
with this point, because on this basis it would be expected that experiment G 
should show a larger value of diffusion coefficient than experiment 4. At higher 
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concentrations of Aerosol MA incireasing the concentration difference and the 
salt concentration togc^ther causes a decrease in the rate of diffusion, as is appar- 
ent from experiments 11 and 12. For reasons outlined below, it seems probable 
that either one of these factors separately would have had the same effect, 
although to a lesser extent than both together. 

DISCUSSION 

Some insight as to the average size, shape, and weight of colloidal particles 
can be obtained from a combination of diffusion, viscosity, and density data 
(27c). In general, the estimation of molecular-kinetic parameters from these 
measurements is accompanied by some uncertainty, for several reasons. First, 
a model for the (‘olloidal structure need be assumed which is amenable to mathe- 
mati(uil analysis of its hydrodynamic properties. Second, with models other 
than spheres, the effects of shape and solvation ha\^e not been .separated (2). 
Third, hydrodynamic analyses of concentration effects have not been successful 
beyond very dilute solutions except for the case of spherical particles. Fourth, 
the calculation of pai^tic^U' weights from the above measurements iiivohTs trans- 
position from the volume to the w(Mght basis with the aid of th(* partial specific 
volume, the a.ssumption being that this quantity is an estimate of the density of 
the colloidal phase. With the exception of the last factor, these uncei'tainties 
are greatly reduc(‘(l if thei*(‘ is evidence that the colloidal particles are spherical 
in shape. 

The sliap(' of th(‘ particles, or micelles, in aciueous colloidal electrolyte systems 
is thought by Hartl<*y to b(‘ spherical. He believes also that the radius of (he 
spherical mic(‘ll(‘ is constant over a range of concentrations above a (*ritical 
concentration for micelle formation and that the radius is approximat(‘ly ec^ual 
to the stretched-out length of the aggregating chain ions. Mcliain, on the other 
hand, suggests that t \no colloidal micelles co-exist, the one being a small spherical 
micelle and the other a largei’ laniillar .structure who.se over-all shape is, pre- 
.sumably, not spherical. The two types are in eipiilibnurn with simple ions and 
with each otluM-. The siz(' of the lamillar micelle iiicrea.ses gradually with con- 
centration and is believed to be respon.sible for th(‘ diffraction of x-rays which is 
observed at higher concentrations. The various facts which .support these two 
points of view have been leviewod in detail elsewhere (8, 9, 19). 

Xeither of these two theones, nor any of the various modifications of them 
which have been suggested (12, 25), is capable cf explaining adeiiuately all the 
experimental observations. ]\IcBain has not discussed a .second critical concen- 
tration, although he exiends his analysis t-o concentrations beyond this point. 
Hartley has not attempted to explain the x-ray diffraction observed, which 
occurs only at concentrations above the .second critical concentration (12, 25); 
for this rea.son, his theory can be regarded only as an explanation of the facts 
below^ this concentration. 

The measurements reported in this paper do not extend appreciably beyond 
the second critical concentration, and the interpretations to follow' are confined 
to concentrations below' this point. It is showm that with this restriction a 
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slight modification of the Hartley picture is better able to explain the facts than 
is the Mcl^ain viewpoint. 

The constancy or the variability of micelle size in the range between the first 
and second critical concentrations is a pertinent test of the Hartley and McBain 
theories. Three lines of evidence may be cited — namely, diffusion, osmotic- 
pressure, and viscosity measurements — ^to show that micelle size is constant in 
this range. 

The diffusion behavior of colloidal electrolytes may be used to estimate micelle 
size only if the measurements are made in the presence of sufficient swamping 
electrolyte to eliminate the small-ion charge effect (11, 27a). Such measure- 
ments have been made by Hartley and Runnicles (11), Lamm (17), Hakala (7) 
and the writer, as reported in the present paper. All of these investigators 
found that after an initial range in Avhich the diffusion coefficient decreased with 
increasing concentration, another range followed in which the diffusion coefficient 
was constant. This behavior indicates constancy of micelle size, micelle shape, 
and degree of solvation in this second range of concentrations if these three 
.factors do not change simultaneously in such a manner that they neutralize 
their separate effects. This latter possibility seems highly improbable. 

The McBain and Brady analysis of the osmotic pressures of colloidal elec- 
trolyse systems (21) indicates that the number of molecules per micelle (the 
aggregation number) depends only on the stmctural type of the aggregating 
molecules and not on their molecular length, McBain and Brady make the 
following statement: 

“Consider reactions of the type aA 4- 6B * AoB6 for different substances at molalities m 
and m' and etc., such that a, the fraction of total A in the complex, has the same value 
for all. Then g likewise will be the same provided that the equilibrium constants are 
functionally the same even if in general numerically different, that is, if a and b are the same 
for all the substances.'' 

They support this statement with experimental evidence. Assuming its validity, 
one may conclude either that a true eqxiilibrium between simple ions and micelles 
does occur, in which event the aggregation number and hence the micelle size 
is constant with concentration, or that the concentration dependencies of the 
parameters a and b are functionally the same for all substances of the same 
structural type. The former possibility seems more probable. 

The inirinsic viscosity of colloidal solutions is regarded as a measure of either 
the size (14) and/or the shape (24) of the colloidal units, depending on the 
model chosen. With an ellipsoid of revolution as model, for which a sphere is a 
unique case, constancy of intrinsic viscosity indicates constancy of shape as 
well as degree of solvation. This model may be assumed as a close approxima- 
tion to colloidal electrolyte micelles, in view of the diffusion work cited above. 
It is clear that if colloid does not exist below a critical concentration for micelle 
formation, the ordinary*^ method of plotting reduced viscosity^ against concentra- 
tion and taking the intercept on the ordinate axis as the intrinsic viscosity will 

* The reduced viscosity is the quantity v*p/c. 
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not apply. The analyses of Grindley and Bury (5) and of Wright and Tartar 
(29) indicate that the concentration of simple ions reaches an approximate satura- 
tion value at the first critical concentration; hence, the solution at this concen- 
tration may be taken as the solvent for the colloidal micelles. Theintrinsic 
viscosity characterizing the micelles can then be evaluated by computing the 
viscosities of solutions more concentrated than the critical concentration relative 
to that of the latter solution and at the same time subtracting the criti(‘al from 
the higher concentration values. 

Upon applying this adjusted viscosity analysis to the measurements of Wright 
and Tartar (29), who studied aqueous solutions of scxlium dodecyl sulfonate, 
it is found that the intrinsic viscosities at 40°, 50°, 60°, and 70°C. are 10.3, 10.4, 
10.1, and 10.0, respectivelj\ This is to say that the intrinsic viscosities are 
independent of temperature within experimental error. Thi.s result seems 
readily understandable on the basis of a spheri(ial micelle whose radius is con- 
trolled by the length of the aggregating molecaile, but is difficultly reconcilable 
with the suggestion of an eciuilibrium between two considerably different types 
of micelle, especially since the (uitical concentration is temperature dependent. 

From the considerations outlined above, it is concluded that a single spherical 
micelle of constant size exists in the region between the first and sec'ond critical 
concentrations, llic mass-action treatment of Grindley and Bury (5) indicates 
that micelle formation begins at a critical concentration and that micelle size 
increases to a maximum over a short transition range of concentration. 

The amount of solvent kinetically associated with the spherical micelles can 
be estimated by comparing the intrinsic viscosity with the value 2.5, which has 
been shown to be characteristic of unsolvated spheres (3, 4). This is con- 
veniently effected by computing the “hydrodynamic volume” of Kraemer and 
Sears (15). I'he intrinsic vi.scosity of Aerosol MA in aqueous solution is found 
to be 4.05; hence the “liydrodynamic volume” is 4.05 2.5 == 1.62. This value 
indicates that about 38 per cent of the volume of the (‘olloidal unit is kinetically 
associated solvent. Indirect evidence for an ai)preciable (k‘gi*e(' of solvation 
may be inferred from the variation of partial specific volume ^^ith concentration. 
Over the range of concentration studied it increases b}" more than 20 per cent 
of its value in ver>’ dilute solutions; in view of the fact that the fusion of salts 
involves a volume change of about 10 per cent (1) it seems highly improbable 
that, a change in excess of 20 per cent for Aerosol ^lA can be accounted for on 
the basis of its space requirements alone. Rather it suggests that the formation 
of micelles is attended by a change in the stnicture of the solvent, that is, ])y an 
interaction between micelles and solvent. 

The radius of spherical colloidal particles can be calculated from the diffusion 
coefficient wdth the aid of the Stokes equation (27b). A comparison of the radius 
found by this method with that predict e‘d for tlu' mode*! propos(xl is a test of the 
validity of the model. The longest chain leading away from the sullonic’ group 
in Aerosol MA contains seven methylene groups and one carbo.xy -ester linkage, 
the length of which, including the sulfonic group, is 15 A. if one takes 109° 28' 
as the angle between all atomic bonds. Assuming the amount of associated 
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solvent, as estimated from the * ‘hydrodynamic volume,” to be layered on the 
exterior of the micelle, the predicted radius is 17.6 A. The value of the diffusion 
coefficient in the range 1 .50 -2.25 per cent Aerosol MA in 0.257 N sodium chloride 
is 13.8 X 10"“^ cm.2 per second, which yields the value 17.3 A. for the radius 
of the micelle. 

The effects on diffusion coefficient of swamping electrolyte concentration 
and the difference in Aerosol MA concentrations of the two solutions used in the 
experiment were mentioned above. They present pertinent questions regarding 
the characterization of the colloidal micelle by the diffusion coefficient chosen 
in the preceding paragraph. The effects of varying the concentration difference 
were observed with solutions in the neighborhood of the critical concentrations 
where the size of the micelle is changing with concentration. Similarly, the 
effects of varying swamping electrolyte concentration can be associated with 
changes in the critical concentrations due to addition of more salt (8, 19). It 
is clear, assuming Hartley’s point of view, that in order to estimate the size of 
the micelle, both solutions used in the diffusion experiment must be in the range 
of fully formed micelles. From inspection of figure 5, the experiments at 1.75, 
2.00, and 2.25 per cent Aerosol MA in 0.257 N sodium chloride seem to meet this 
requirement. From the constancy of the diffusion coefficient, it may be inferred 
that the s^dt was present in sufficiently high concentration to eliminate the small- 
ion charge effect; additional evidence for this statement is supplied by the meas- 
urements of Hakala (7), who studied the diffusion coefficient of sodium lauryl 
sulfate as a function of swamping electrolyte concentration. 

The veiy close agreement between the observed and calculat(‘d values for the 
radius of Aerosol MA micelles is probably fortuitous. First, the value of “hydro- 
dynamic volume” calculated pertains to salt -free solutions, whereas the diffusion 
coefficient was measured in salt solution. If the viscosities had been measured 
in the latter solution, it is probable that the “hydrodynamic volume” would have 
been reduced, because the effect of salt is to reduce the electroviscous effect (2). 
Second, it seems improbable that the paraffin-water interface in the micelle 
should be perfectly sharp, as is implied by assuming exterior layering of the asso- 
ciated solvent. Rather it seems more probable that water penetrates the micelles 
in the neighborhood of the interface. Both these factors tend to reduce the 
expected radius of the micelle below the value 17.6 A., but it is evident from the 
length of the aggregating molecule that the lower limit is 15.0 A. 

Experimental evidence suggesting penetration of water within the micelles of 
straight-(4iain colloidal electrolytes may be cited by comparing the “hydro- 
dynamic. volume” of sodium dodecyl sulfonate with that to be expected on the 
basis of the diffusion coefficient of the closely similar sodium lauryl sulfate, 
Hakala’s measurements (7) of the latter compound indicate a (spherical) micelle 
radius which is about 20 per cent greater than the maximum length of the 
molecule, leading to an expected “hydrodynamic volume” of about 1.7 on the 
basis of exterior layering of the associated solvent. Wright and Tartar’s viscosity 
measurements (29) show that the “hydrodynamic volume” of sodium dodecyl 
sulfonate is actually 4.0, which is to say that solvation accounts for 75 per cent 
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of the micelle volume. In order to retain the proposed micelle model, it seems 
necessary to assume that solvent penetrates the paraffin portion of the micelle 
to an appreciable extent. If this is the case, it is probable that the denvsity 
distribution of solvent within tlie micelle decreases with depth of penetration 
and that the core of the miccdle is praidically pure paraffin in nature. This 
picture represents a slight modification of the point of view of Hartley, who 
suggests that the piaraffin water interface extends over the length of, say, two 
water molecule diameters (9). 

The difference between the contrilmtions of solvent to the micellar volumes of 
Aerosol INI A and sodium dodecyl sulfonate, 38 and 75 pi'r cent, respectively, is 
probably associated with the difference in structure between the two molecules, 
''ilie radius of th(' Aerosol micelle is determined by the length of the longer of two 
chains leading away fioni the ionic group, but the shorter chain is also imbeddcMi 
in the micelle. It is clear that the presence of the shorter chain will reduce the 
volume of solv(‘rit which (*an clu.ster around the ionic group, and, on the basis of 
the stnicture proposed abo\'e, it should also reduce the volume within the micelle 
which might otherwise be available for penetrating solvent. Were it not for the 
fact that the aggregation num})ers of straight -(*hain and branehed-chain elec;- 
trolyte differ (21), it would be easy to test the validity of this explanation with 
the data at hand for the two compounds. 

Further evidence for th(' Hartley micelle, as modified above, is suggested by 
the work of McBain and John.son (22), who st\idied the solubilization of the 
w’ater-insolubl(‘ dye Orange O'F in aciueous solution l)y four potassium soaps. 
The results show’ that for soaps containing eight, ten, twelve, and fourteen 
carbon atoms, respect iv(*ly, tlie amounts of dye solubilized per mole of soap are 
in the proportions 1 :2.14:(). 18: 1 l.bl.® McHain and Brady’s analysis (21) indi- 
cates that the aggregation number^ of these four soaps are ecjual, and from this 
it follows that th(‘ above j)roportions give directly the relative amounts of dye 
solubilized per micelle. 

It seems generally accept ( m 1 that in solubilization of the type studied by 'Mc- 
Bain and Johnson the dye dissolves in the paraffinic interior of the micelle (10, 
19). To account for the (luantitative data cited above it is nec(‘ssarv that a 
proposed structure for the micelle enable one to correlate the chain length of the 
soap molecules with the eff’e(*tive paraffinic volume of the micelle. 

According to the modifi(»d Hartley stnicture it follows that the effective paraf- 
finic nature of the micelle diminish(*s with distance from the center because of 
the attendant increasing frecjuency of watiM’ molecules. I’he volume of the 
effective paraffinic portion should consequently be proportional to the third 
power of an adjusted chain length of the soap molecule. By a process of trial 
and error it was found that if the numlier of carbon atoms pea* soap molecule in 
the above series were reduced by three and the n*sulting series 5, 7, 9, and 11 
raised to the third pow'er, the volumes obtained are in the proportions 1:2.74: 
5.83: 10.05. (^msidcring the apiiroximate nature of the treatment, these ratios 
are in goexi agreement with those found experimentally by ]\IcBain and Johnson. 

6 The original figures have been modified at the suggestion of bister Agnes Green. 
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Objections to the micelle structure outlined might be raised on the grounds 
that penetration of water within the micelle would reduce the decrease of free 
interfacial energy attending micelle formation* While this may be true, pene- 
tration of water would also reduce the repulsion between the like-charged ionized 
groups on the surface of the micelle. 

The aggregation number of Aerosol MA micelles may be estimated approxi- 
mately with the aid of the diffusion coefficient, partial specific volume, and ‘*hy- 
drodynamic volume” on the basis of the modified Hartley micelle. The equation 
relating aggregation number with these parameters is: 

Aggregation number = YD/HM 

where V = volume of micelle, 

D = density of aggregating ions in micelle, 

H = “hydrodynamic volume,” and 
M = molecular weight of Aerosol MA 

There are several approximations involved in the use of this equation. The 
one perhaps of chief concern is that the partial specific volume is assumed to be a 
measure of the density of the detergent molecules in the colloidal phase. It 
was indicated above that the magnitude of the change in this formal quantity 
strongly suggests that a change in the structure of the solvent attends micelle 
formation. If this is the case, the observed partial specific vohime of the solute 
is not a true estimate of the density of the colloidal phase. In this connection, 
Adams (1) has shown how the solute density can be estimated with the aid of 
pressure-density-concentrat ion studies. 

Several other approximations enter because both the density and the viscosity 
measurements were made in salt-free solutions, whereas the diffusion coefficient 
pertains to salt solutions of the detergent. C 'Onsidering the fact that a 5 per cent 
error in estimating the diffusion coefficient causes a 10 per cent error in the calcu- 
lated micellar volume, the writer is inclined to the viewpoint that the errors 
involved in the approximations mentioned will not seriously reduce, in the rela- 
tive sense, the precision of estimating the aggregation number. 

Using the values 17.3 A. for the micelle radius, 1.02 for the “hydrodynamic 
volume,” 0.878 for the partial specific volume, and 388.4 for the molecular weight 
of the Aerosol MA, one obtains the value 23.0 for the aggregation number. 

SUMMARY 

1. Measurements of the densities and viscosities of aqueous solutions of 
purified Aerosol MA have been carried out over an appreciable concentration 
range. The diffusion behavior of Aerosol MA micelles in aqueous sodium 
chloride solutions has also been investigated. 

2. The “critical concentration for micelle formation” in aqueous solution is 
about 1.1 per cent Aerosol MA, and the probable existence of a second critical 
concentration at about 5 per cent in aqueous solution is indicated. 

3. The diffusion coefficient and the partial specific volume are constant in a 
concentration range between the first and second critical points. 
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4. A mieclle-structiire hypothesis has been proposed for the concentration 
range between the first and second critical points which is a modification of the 
spherical-micelle picture of Hartley. The modificat ion is that solvent penetrates 
the micelle to an extent which depends on tlie distance from the center of the 
micelle. 

5. In the concentration range between the first and second critical points 
Aerosol MA micelles contain about twenty-four detergent molecules which, 
on a volume basis, constitute about G2 per cent of tlie micelle, the remainder be- 
ing solvent. 

The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Professor J. W. Williams, under 
whose direction this work was carried out. 
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In March 1915, Wo. Ostwald’s book, The World of Neglected Dimensions (11)^ 
was published. Over twenty years later, v. Biizdgh made the follomng state- 
ments in the preface to his book, Colloid Systems (3): “It is no coincidence, but 
neither is it to be ascribed to any artificially forced tendency, that ‘The World 
of Neglected Dimensions’ has become, in two short decades, ‘The World of 
Not-to-be-Neglected Dimensions’. ’’ 

However, if one scans the literature of the past ten years as far as it pertains 
to matter which must be classified as colloidal, one often wonders if the following 
statements, also taken from v. Buzdgh’s preface, have been overlooked: ‘Tt is a 
mistake for the physical chemist to doubt that colloid science has justified its 
existence, to fail to recognize its aims, and to hold the opinion that the classical 
laws of physical chemistry can be directly applied to colloid phenomena, and 
that an explanation of these phenomena is automatically provided by the atomic 
theory. A knowledge of pure physics and chemist ly is necessary to enable us to 
judge when we are confronted with colloid phenomena for which the classical 
principles of physical chemistry provide no explanation.” 

While the discovery of the ultramicroscope by Zsigmondy (14) and Siedentopf 
(12) and others has enabled us to study colloidal sols and some of their properties 
visually, the same can not be said for typical lyogels. The optical principle on 
which the standard ultramicroscopic illumination is l)ased calls for a very thin 
preparation of uniform thickness. Besides this', the matter under observation 
must be discontinuous or embedded in another continuous medium wliich permits 
passage of light. Therefore, it is not possible to study the actual structure or 
morphology of lyogels by the use of a standard ultramicTOscope. 

When, only a few years ago, the electron microscope was for the first time ap- 
plied to the study of lyogels — as, for example, soaps — the pioneers in this field of 
research also introduced a new technique for the preparation of specimens (10). 
A few years later it was applied to the study of the stmeture of hevea rubber (4). 

It seemed that we had finally been able to offer a visual proof for the differences 
in properties exhibited by various fractions of hevea rubber and the changes it 
undergoes during vulcanization. From the point of view of the colloid chemist, 
however, the changes in the properties of the lyogels due to electron bombard- 
ment and the high vacuum could not be overlooked. But the results had demon- 

* Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946. 
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fitrated that the technic jue used for tiie preparation of the specimens was just 
what thus far had })een lacking in the ultramicroscopy of lyogels. Now it was 
possible to prepare samples with such density differonc^es that an idtramicro- 
scopic effect could be obtaincnl, if ultra-illuminalion by incid(‘nt light was applied 
instead of t he caistomary dark-field illumination. 

It must of ccRirse bo realiz(‘d that the powei* of resolution of the \dtramiero- 
scope is by far less than that of the cdectron microscope. Comparative studies, 
however, have shovn that, as far as the general morphology cjf lyogcds is con- 
cerned, this difference in r(‘solving powc'r is not cjf primary importance, because it 
coiistitut(‘s a. differenc'e in dc'grcH^ only. 

Since details of the tec'hnicpu' as well as some results have already been ]nib- 
lishc'd fo, (), 7), further discussions can be limitc'd to new obscu’vations and deduc- 
tions drawn therefrom. 

So far it liad bc'cai a'^sumed that the spherulc^s ohservcnl in j)reparations for 
<'le(‘tron- or ult rainica-oscopy of natural rubbcM* and some synthetic elastomers 
(4, 5) duc' to low -jnol(‘(Milar-\\ eight fracdions of the hy(ii-o(*arbons, and that 
the tilam(‘nt^ r('])r(‘sent<*d th(‘ high-molecular-w eight fractions. Itesides this, 
it was assum(‘d that th(‘s(‘ format ioi'^ occiirnnl instantaneously. More detailed 
studic's of crypt ostc'gia rublx^r a hydrocarbon jjolymer which is characterizc'd 
by a large* traction of low aN wc'll us of high mol(‘cular w(*ight polymer and onl>' a 
A'(‘ry small fraction oi intcrm(*diate molcvular siz(‘s ((>) have shown that the* 
tormation of the sphe‘rule*s is not instant ane*ous (ligure‘s 1, 2, 3, 1).- It is well 
known that unvulcaiiiz(*d natural rubbe*!* und(*r stivss (*\hibits ])lastic flow'. It 
is a we‘ll-e‘stablish(‘d tact that it rubber is stre'tclu'd to a fixed extension, a ele- 
<‘rease‘ in te‘nsion occur-' with time*. 4'his phe'jiome'iion is known as redaxation 
or e*lastic re'e*(W('r\ . d'lu* d(*gr(*(‘ ot this change* d(*pe‘nds on the* te*m])e*ratuie at 
which t he* te'sts are* e'arrie‘d out .Vs point (*el exit by 4're‘le)ar ( 13 ), the tensiein feu* a 
gi\ e‘n e'longation w ill la* gre*ater at 2o ('.than at oO (\ d'lu* films wore de*])ositi*d 
em the* w ire* scive'iis at a te‘m])e*rat ure* as e*lose t o 2o ( \ as ])ossible'. Tpon evapoi'a- 
tion e)i the* sob e‘nt the* film is undenibt(*dlv unele*r a e*ertain amount of strain, 
'rids must e-ausc the* long-chain mole'cular tractions to be* alignenl te) a. e*ertaiu 
e'\te*nt. 4 his will e*ausc the* shorte*r e*hains to be* s(iue*ez(*el exit. Such a phe- 
ne>me*non, whiedi might be* com])are*el le) sviiercsis, mr.st be* time* e*e)nsuming by 
virtue* of its nature*. 'The* mie'roscopic te*e*hni()ue* offers the* first visual pre>of e>f 
the* ])he‘ne)me*ne)n of ])lastie* flow and e*lastic re*e*eev(*rv. 44ie* same lias alse) be*e*n 
obse'rve*el w ith ])re'])arat ieais e>f some* of the* e»f hei e‘last omers of syntlu'tic or natural 
eirigin. lle>we*ve*r, 1 alata and gut ta-|)(‘i e*l.a, whie*h are* kne)W ii te) be* le)W'-me)le*e‘u- 
lar-we*ight peilymers, eio ne)t sheiw this ])he'nome*ne)n ((igure*s 5, t>). Sphe'rule*s 
<-an only be* feiund afte*r ve'iy pre)longe*d steiiage* e)l the* ])re*parat ion. 'Fhe films 
are* ceiarse anel ed' ragge*el e-emteiurs, anel eve*n tine iilame*nts are rare*ly e)bserved. 

It is we*ll establishe*d that beith natural rubbe*r as we'll as balata and gutta- 
pere*ha eainsist e)f t lie* same* e*he*mie*al buileling unit (isoj)re*neb Ile)we*ve*r, natural 

-All illustrations are* prints from Koilaediromc .V or .Vnsco rolor-rove'rsible films (6). 
The* magnifie*ations of ligeires 1-4,7 15, ami 17-ltl are approximatoly 401M) X , the magnifica- 
tion of figure 10 is 1500 X . 
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UiG. 1. C ryptoslcjjia (jrandijlora rubber (fresh preparation) 
Fi(5. 2. Cnuptostegia grandi flora rubber (after 5 hr. storaK(‘) 
Fig. 3. Cnjptoslegia grandiflora ru})})er (aft(‘r 10 iir. storage) 
Fig. 4. Crgptosiegia grandiflora rul)ber (after 20 hr storage) 
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rubber erystallizes in the cis (configuration, whereas gutta-pencha and balata 
crystallize in /ro/Ls eonfigui’ation. It is also w(*ll known that gutta-percha has 
a much higlua- in(‘lting ])oint than natural rubber and tliat it becomes elastic only 



Ik; r> Halata 

Eic 0 ( iult:i-|>fn*ha (pn'paratK^n \ \vo(‘lvs old') 

Fjc. 7. X(‘opi(*!ic (1\ (orininal) 

Fi(i S Ncopr(MK‘ (JX (iiiilh'd 10 miii ) 

Fic 9 PolyisoLiil (tio.sh piopaiation) 

I'lc JO. PolysiyrciK' 

at t('mp(‘ratures above its meriting j)oint. Accepting llu' hypothesis that chain- 
bond oscillation alone is rc'spousible for the melting of tlu^se crystallitc^s, thou the 
qu(\stion aris('s why the rotation around the* single bonds do('s not oc(*ur with 
equal ease at the sam(‘ temperature in natural rubber as in gutta-percha and 
balata. In the rubluu’ (chain, the methyl group stands in a slightly different 
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position than in gutta-percha. For rubber tlie angle — ( =( UT — has been meas- 
ured to be 115°, whereas for gutta-percha it amounts to 125°. Furthermore, 
in rubber, because of its cts double-lxmd configuration, no obstruction to vibra- 
tion is offered such as can be found in gutta-pendia (2). These theoretical 
concepts, largely based on x-ray diffraction studies, now seem to be corroborated 
])y the ultramicroscopi(^ studies. The greater freedom of motion of the rublx'r 
hydrocarbon polymers having 1h(‘ cia configuration is reflec^ted in tlieir flow and 
syneresis, as observed in the (Typtostegia f)repai-atioiis, and the lat^k or long 
delay in the occurrence of these two phenomena in the trana configurations, as 
encountered in th(‘ gutta-percha and balata preparations. 

Polychloroprene also crystallizes in the Iram^ (*on figuration. Therefore, its 
molecular slnicture and its morphology should (‘orrespond to that obtained from 
gutta-percha. This, fiowever, is not the case. Although th(» film deposited on 
the wire screen bn^aks into fibres, spluTules have also been found either uiK)n 
previous mastication of the polyrncT or after prolong(‘d storage of the pn^para- 
tion. ''Fhis appanuit discrepancy nevertheless again checks with the theoretical 
concept that tlu* chlorine atom is faHher remov(Ml from the hydrocarbon chain 
than th(‘ methyl group in gutta-percha. Thus, (‘hain-bond rotation and molecu- 
lar oscillation are facilitated, permitting a great(*r freedom of movement whicli 
results in th(‘ stnictures observed in the ultramicroscopic studies (fig\ires 7, 8). 

The same considerations can be applied to polyisolnitylene (figure 9). TT(‘re 
flow can b(' noticed even in a polymer of an av(M’a,g(‘ niol(»cular weight of 800, 000 
(Stauding(M’), a.lt hough a gieater time interval for the flow to occair s(‘ems to 
necessary. This is not surprising, if the chemical structure and configuration 
of the polymer are taken into (‘onsideration. 

It is interesting to note that so far it has Ix^en impossi])l(‘ to o])ta.in any polyiso- 
butylene pictures in the ek‘ctron microscop(\ 

J\)lystyrene (obtained ))y polymerization at 80°(\ without the addition of 
catalyst), as well as polymethyl methacrylate*, d{x*s not show any pro]x*rti(*s of 
flow^ even if tlx* preparation is stored for a very long time (figures 10, 1 1). This 
again is in line with the theor(*tical concept of the molecular stnictures of these 
polymers. In the case (;f polystyrene, the presence of the* rath(*r bulky phenyl 
group attached to the flexible chain probably do(is not permit p(*rfect geomet rical 
alignment and free movement (9), and in tlx* case* of polymethyl methacrylate* 
the two metliyl groups will also tend to bhx^k any alignment and orientation. 
'Jhis is substantiated by the fact that so far no x-ray fiber diagrams have been 
obtained for these polymers (9). 

So far we have only discussed the application of this new te(*hni(iue to the 
study of high polymers, but it is equally applicable to ce'i tain proteins. Figure 
12 shows tlx* coarse* and brittle bands obtained from rat tail tf*ndons dissolved 
in 0.5 per (*(*nt acetic acid. 

Several years ago McBain and collaborators (10) publish(*d the first edectron- 
mi(*roscope pictures of fatty acid salts. Although the ultramicroscopic tech- 
nic|ue for ejbvious reasons cannot compare in its resolving power w ith the elect ron 
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inicroscope, it offers, as previously stated, the advantage of time studies which 
are of partieidar importance for freshly prepared specimens. I'hus, it was found 
that soap, deposited from water solution on the wire support by dipping and 
drying at loom temperatiir(' and observed under the microscope immediately 
thereaft(M-, will fonn threads and sphendes (figure 13). lTow(wer, if the siieci- 
men is ag(‘d, the same kind of thorny configurations as obtained by the electron 
microscope becom(‘ evid(»nt (figure 14). 4'he formation of the soap films depends 
on the concentration of the soaj) solution, varying also with the kind of soap used, 
and is well above tlu* so-calknl critical concentration for micelle formation. 



Fkj. 11 Polymethyl mothaerylate 
Fk; 12 Hat tail toiulon 
Fk; 13. Sodium oleate (fresh) 

Ficj. 14 Sodium oleate (after 48 hr. storage) 

It was considered of interest to study the cationic soaps in the same manner, 
(’andully prepared cetyltrimethylammonium chloride, bromidts and ioiiide were 
subjected to ultramicroscopic observations. Cetylpyridinium chloride (figure 
15) resembles anionic soaps in its morphology, although the threads are not as 
pronoun(‘ed. Cetylpyridinium bromide (figure lb) shows films only, which 
upon bursting do not exhibit threads. Otylpyridinium iodide (figure 17) 
will not even form films but crystallizes instantaneously. The same phenomenon 
can be observed with the cetyltrimethylammonium cationic soaps (figures 18, 19). 

It is known that the reduction in surface tension of these compounds follows 
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the periodic order of the halide anions (8). This has been explained by the 
degree of hydration of these ions as calculated by Born (1). According to the 
heats of hydration, the chloride ion must be considered more hydrophilic than 
the bromide ion, and the latter more hydrophilic than the iodide ion. 



Fio. 1,5, Cetylpyridinimn chloride 
Fio. 16. (Vtylpyridiaium hroinidc 
Fig. 17. ('etylpyridiniuin iodide 
Fig. 18. Get yltrimethylaiuinonium chloride 
Fig. 19. Cetyltrimethylainmoniuni iodide 


These studies, as well as recent observations on si^veral silicone resins and 
hydro- and organogels of colloidal clays, liave offered an inteiesting visual evi- 
dence that the morphological differences found in lyophilic colloids and the 
changes they undergo during storage or by chemical or physical influences must 
be considered primarily a function of the degree of solvation and not only of their 
chemical composition. 
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The results furthermore visually demonstrate the great effect which seemingly 
minor changes in the stmctural configuration of chemically identical compounds 
or small differences in their composition exert on the lyophilic character of col- 
loids and their importance to the properties they exhibit. 

SUMMARY 

The application of ultramicroscopy by incident light in studying the morphol- 
ogy of lyogels is discussed. Special attention is paid to organophilic elastomers 
and plasties and to lyophilit* anionic and cationic soaps. The changes these gels 
undergo during storage are critically reviewed, and an explanation is offered for 
their similar morphology on the basis of colloid-chemical reasoning. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Among the interesting and characteristic properties of detergents, the phe- 
nomena of solubilization are at present the most challenging from the viewpoint 
of theory. Emphasis is placed upon the need for interpretable data by the 
rapidly increasing use of solubilization in such industrial processes as emulsion 
polymerizations, the dyeing of rayon, and the preparation of lubricants. Solu- 
bilization (1) consists in the spontaneous passage of a substance insoluble in a 
pure solvent into a dilute solution of a detergent in that solvent to form a thermo- 
djmamically stable solution. The saturation value is constant at any given 
concentration of detergent under conditions of constant temperature and pres- 
sure, whether the end point is approached from undersaturation or oversatura- 
tion. 

The immediate purposes of the following experiments were to study the effect 
of changes in the detergent molecule itself on solubilizing power, and to observe 
the effects of the presence of certain organic liquids. To this end, a study of 
several aqueous systems of pure soaps, commercial detergents, and a non-ionic 
detergent was made in the presence of the same saturant, Orange OT (1-o-tol- 
ylazo-2-naphthol). This dye was chosen as a non-polar crystalline substance, 
insoluble in water but whose solubility in the detergent solutions is great enough 
to be easily measured, while not of sufficient magnitude to alter the properties 
and the micellar constitution of the solutions. The experimental method was 
that described in a former paper (3). 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Potassium and sodium soaps as sohihilizers 

Measurements were made on potassium and sodium laurates and on potassium 
and sodium oleates over as complete a concentration range as the solubility of 
the soaps themselves would permit. The results are given in tables 1 to 4. A 
comparison of the solubilizing capacity of the two laurate soaps below 0.25 N 
is represented in figure 1 . In this range it is plainly evident that the sodium 
laurate is more effective per gram-molecular weight than the potassium laurate. 

1 Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946. 
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TABLE 1 


Solubilization of Orange OT in aqueous solutions of potassium laurate at 


VOLUME CONCENTEATXON OF 
SOAP 

DYE PEE too CC OF SOLUTION 

DYE PEE MOLE OF KC|} 

MOLAE EATIO 
DYE/SOAP X 10* 

N 

mg. 

grams 


0.001 

0 



0.010 

0.02 


0.076 

0.025 

0.44 


0.67 

0.049 

2.28 


1.76 

0.098 

8.15 


3.18 

0.125 : 

12.12 


3.70 

0.250 ! 

25.95 

1.038 

3.96 

0.500 

52.20 

1.048 

4.00 

0.820 

85.40 

, 1.043 

3.98 

1.000 

1 107.60 

' 1.076 

I 

4.10 


TABLE 2 


Solubilization of Orange OT in aqueous solutions of sodium laurate at^S^C. 


VOLUMF rONCFNTEATION 

OF SOAP 

DYE PER KXJ Ci or SOLUTION 

DYE PEE MOLE OF NaClJ 

MOLAE E\TIO 

DYE /SOAP X 10* 

A 

i mg. 

grams 


o.(X)i : 

! 0.03 

0.30 

1.14* 

0.005 

0.095 

0.19 

0.72 

0 010 1 

0 260 

0.26 

0.99 

0.025 

0 950 

0.380 

1.45 

0.050 

3.65 

0.730 

1 2.78 

0 075 

7.45 

0.998 

3.80 

0.100 

14.45 

1.445 

5.50 

0.150 

23 05 

1 535 

5.85 

0.200 i 

1 

35 10 

1.750 

6.67t 


* Bolievod to include suspending action (3L 
t From supersaturation. 


TABT.K 3 


Solubilization of Orange OT in aqueous solutions of potassium oleate at£5°C. 


VOLUME CONCT NTEATION 

OP SOAP 

DYE PER 100 CC OF SOLUTION 

DYE PER MOLE OF KClS 

MOLAR EATIO 

dye/soap X 10* 

A 

mg. 

grams 


0.0001 

0.04 

4.00 

15.25* 

0.0010 

0.21 

2.10 

8.00 

0.0025 

0.68 

2.72 

10.37 

0.0125 

3.38 ! 

2.70 

10.29 

0.125 

33.75 

2.70 

10.29 

0.250 

67.00 

2.67 

10.21 

0.500 

1 141.00 . 

2.82 

10.75 


* Believed to include suspending action. 



TABLE 4 

Solubilization of Orange OT in aqueous solutions of sodium oleate at B6**C, 


VOLUME CONCENTRATION 

OF SOAP 

DYE PER 100 OC. OF SOLUTION 

DYE PER MOLE OF NaClS 

MOLAR RATIO 
DYE/SOAP X 10» 

N 

mg. 

grams 


0.0001 

0.01 

1.00 

3.81 

0.0010 

o.u 

1.40 

5.34 

0.0026 

0.56 

2.24 

8.54 

0.005 

1.25 

2.50 

9.53 

0.010 

2.90 

2.90 

11.06 

0.025 

7.50 

3.00 

11.44 

0.050 

15.00 

3.00 

11.44 

0.10 

30.0 

3.00 

11.44 

0.20 

59.0 

2.95 

11.26 

0.30 

100.5 

3.35 

12.77 
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A steep rise in the curve, marking the greatest increase in the amount of dye 
solubilized per mole of potassium laurate, occurs in the interval from 0.01 N 
to 0.10 N, the same region where the conductance (8) and osmotic coefficients 
(2) indicate a transition from the behavior of a strong electrolyte to that of a 
colloidal electrolyte. In the case of the sodium laurate, it is difficult to decide 
whether its own limited solubility prevented it from reaching an even higher 
maximum representing full colloidal form. Its greatest rate of change in solu- 
bilizing ability per mole also occurs in the same concentration range as that of 
potassium laurate. 

A comparison of the relative solubilizing power of potassium and sodium oleates 
below 0.125 N is given in figure 2, again illustrating the superior solubilizing 
power of the sodium soap. The greater regularity of the sodium oleate curve 



Fio. 2. Solubilization of Orange OT by sodium and potassium oleates 

is attributed to the greater purity of this jiroduct, which was prepared from 
specially purified oleic acid (13). The other soaps were prepared from Kahl- 
baum^s best fatty acids without further purification. 

In figure 3, both the oleates and the laurates, within the range 0.01 N to 1.0 N, 
are represented on the same graph. This brings out the superiority of the 
oleates, representing greater chain length and unsaturation in the soap molecule. 
This figure also shows the greater effectiveness of both the sodium soaps as 
compared with the potassium soaps. Apparently, then, solubilization is not 
entirely dependent upon the length of the hydrocarbon chain of the detergent 
molecule. Since this difference can only be due to the polar end of the molecule, 
some dipole attraction must enter into the process of solubilization, if only in 
its influence on the colloidal structure of the soap solutions. 
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Fig. 3. Comparison of solubilization by sodium and potassium oleates and laurates 

A cation-active detergent 

The detergent properties of dodecylamine hydrochloride are of special in- 
terest, because its paraffin chain is in the cation part of the molecule. The 
charge, then, upon the ion containing the large organic group, and hence upon 
the micellar formation in solution, is opposite in sign from that in the ordinary 
soaps, the salts of fatty acids, and that in lauryl sulfonic acid. By measuring 
the solubilizing capacity of solutions of these detergents for Orange OT, a com- 
parison was obtained between cation- and anion-active detergents containing 
the paraffin chain of twelve carbon atoms in their organic radicals. The data 
obtained from measurements on solutions made from the pure crystalline do- 
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decylamine hydrochloride, as prepared by P. H. Richards (7), are given in 
table 6 and represented graphically in figure 4. The extent of the curve is 
again limited by the solubility of the soap itself at 25^C. The greatest increase 
in solubilization occurred in the same region where the conductance curve 
showed the greatest change (12), — ^namely, in the interval from 0.01 N to 0.05 N. 

TABLE 5 


Solubilization of Orange OT by dodecylamine hydrochloride al£6**C. 


VOLUIIX CONCENTRATION 

OJT DETERGENT 

DYE PER 100 CC. OP SOLUTION 

DYE PER MOLE OP DETERGENT 

IIOLAR RATIO 
DYE/SOAP X 10* 

N 

tng. 

grams 


0.001 

0 



0.010 

0.06 

0.06 

0.23 

0.025 

1.925 

0.77 

2.94 

0.050 

6.94 

1.39 

5.29 

0.075 

11.19 

1.49 

5.69 

0.100 

! 18.25 

1.83 

6.96 

0.150 

28.50 

1.90 1 

7.24 

0.200 

47.50 

1 2.38 

1 

: 9.05 


o 


K 



% Fig. 4. Solubilization of Orange OT by dodecj'laniine hydrochloride 

Lauryl sulfonic acid, prepared by M. E. Synerholm according to the method 
of Noller and Gordon (10), was used in making the measurements recorded in 
table 6 and in figure 5. The greater solubility of the compound made possible 
measurements at much higher concentrations than have been previously re- 
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ported (6). The increase in solubilizing ability was found to be greatest in the 
interval between 0.01 and 0.05 Ny which again coincides with the interval of 
greatest change in the conductance curve (9), exhibiting in both the typical 
behavior of a colloidal electrolyte. 


TABLE 6 


Solubilization of Orange OT hy lauryl sulfonic acid solutions at26°C. 


VOIUME CONCENTRATION 

OJt DETERGENT 

DYE PER 100 CC. OF SOLUTION 

DYE PER UOLE OF DETERGENT 

MOLAR RATIO 

dye/soap X 10 * 

N 

mg. 

grams 


0.001 

0.0275 

0.275 

1.05 

0.010 

0.685 

0.685 

2.61 

0.05 

9.00 

1.80 

6.86 

0.10 

17.13 

1.72 

6.54 

0.20 

36.13 

1.81 

6.92 

0.50 

91.00 

1.82 

6.94 

0.727 

165.00 

2.27 

8.64 

0.74 

171.0 

2.31 

8.81 


O 


X 



""yrhese measurements showed that the cation-active detergent, dodecylamine 
hydrochloride, possesses greater solubilizing ability than that of the neutral 
anion-active detergents, potassium and sodium laurates, containing the same 
number of carbon atoms. It was only slightly more effective than lauryl sul- 
fonic acid, which was also better than the laurates. 
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A non4onzc detergent^ Triton X-lOO 

Triton X-100 is a commercial product (Rohm and Haas Company), a high- 
molecular-weight derivative of polyethylene oxide, which does not ionize in 

TABLE 7 


Solubilization of Orange OT in aqueous solutions of Triton X-100 


FESCENTAGE 

COlfPOSITlON 

BY WEIGHT 

DYE PER 100 CC 

DYE PER GRAM 

OP DETERGENT 

APPROXIMATE 

NORMALITY* 

DYE PER MOLE 

OP DETERGENT 

MOLAR RATIO 

dye/detergent 

X 10» 


mg. 

mg. 

N 

grams 


0.0176 

0.012 

0.68 

0.0003 

0.04 

0.156 

0.10 

0.305 i 

3.05 

0.0017 

1.83 

6.98 

0.50 

1.95 I 

3.90 

0.0083 

2.34 

8.92 

1.00 

4.05 

4.05 

0.0167 

2.43 

9.27 

2.00 

8.50 

4.25 

0.033 

2.55 

9.72 

5.00 

21.65 ' 

4.33 

0.083 

2.60 

9.91 

10. (X) 

44.87 

4.49 

0.167 

2.69 

10.25 

30.00 i 

142. 5t 

4.75 

0.5 

2.85 

10.8 

100 00 

1949. t 

19.49 


11.69 

44.57 


* Calculation of normality based upon molecular weight of 600, determined by freezing- 
point measurements in benzene. Unpublished work of Dr. E. Gonick. 

t A measurement by Arthur CJ. Wilder, Stanford University, which fits the extrapolated 
curve for these data, shown in figure 7. 

t Units of this measurement are milligrams of dye per 100 g. of detergent. 



Fig. 6. Solubilization of Orange OT by aqueous solutions of Triton X-100 


solution. However, the measurements given in table 7 proved its solubilizing 
capacity to be high, and the shape of the curve below 10 per cent, shown in 
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figure 6, is very similar to those of the colloidal electrolytes. A measurement 
was made of the solubility of the dye in the pure Triton X-100, a liquid, which 
showed its solvent power to be four or five times its solubilizing power, per weight 



Fig. 7. Solubilization versus solvent action in solutions of Triton X-100 and acetone. 
Solubility of Orange OT in acetone from measurements by R. C. Merrill, Jr. 

of detergent. This is shown in figure 7, with an extrapolated line for the inter- 
mediate compositions, many of which set into rigid gels. In this figure, the 
solubility of Orange OT in pure acetone and in aqueous solutions of acetone is 
also represented, in order to bring out the difference between the behavior of a 
solvent and of a solubilizer. 
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The solubilizing power of aqueous solutions of Triton X-100 indicates some 
kind of colloid formation. This is supported by unpublished measurements by 
Dr. Gonick in these laboratories. For example, one of these measurements 
showed that a 0.100 m solution, assuming the molecular weight to be 600, pro- 
duced a freezing-point lowering in water solution of 0.032®, indicating a molec- 
ular weight of 3484, definite evidence of a high degree of association. Although 
solutions of Triton X-100 were found to be excellent solubilizers, a 2 per cent 
solution of carbowax, also a polyethylene oxide polymer, showed no solubilizing 
action on Orange OT, but exhibited instead a high foaming and flotation action. 

TABLE 8 


Effect of organic liquids on solubilization of Orange OT by 0.2 N potassium laurate 


ADDED HYDXOCAXBON 

! BEZ7ZENE 

TOLUENE 

HEXANE 

ALCOHOL* 

NONE 

Amount of hydrocarbon in 25 cc. of solu- 
tion, cc. 

0.094 

0.052 

0.098 

1.25 


Dye per 100 cc. of solution, milligrams. . 

27.50 

29.25 

33.50 

17.50 

20.46 

Dye per mole of soap, grams 

1.375 

1.462 

1.675 

0.921 

1.023 

Molar ratio dye/soap X 10* 

5.24 

5.57 i 

6.38 

3.51 

3.90 

Molar ratio hydrocarbon /soap 

0.21 

0.098 

0.15 

4.28 

i 



* Absolute ethyl alcohol. 


TABLE 9 


Solubility of Orange OT in the pure organic solvents 


SOLVENT 

HOLECULAK 

WEIGHT 

d 

MOLEarLAK 

VOLUME 

DYE PER 
100 CC. 

DYE PER 
MOLE 

MOLAR RATIO 
DYE /SOL- 
VENT X 10* 

Benzene . ... 

78.11 

0.879 

88.9 

grams 

62.5 

grams 

5.55 

21.2 

Toluene., . .. . 

92.13 

0.866 

106.4 

65.0 

6.92 

26.4 

Alcohol . . 

46.07 

0.789 

58.4 

2.725 

0.16 

0.61 

n -Hexane 1 

i 

86.14 

0.662 

130.1 

5.438 

0.71 

2.70 


Effect of solvents on the solubilizing ability of soap solutions 

It is a well-established fact (1,7) that many organic liquids have a measurable 
solubility in soap solutions. In order to determine whether detergent solutions 
containing solubilized organic liquids are better or poorer solvents for a water- 
insoluble crystalline dye, the following measurements were made. The organic 
liquid was incorporated in 0.2 N potassium laurate solutions, in amounts in the 
case of hydrocarbons equal to 75 per cent of the saturation value determined by 
Richards (7). The dye was added to these clear solutions, and the saturation 
value determined in the usual manner (3). The results are given in table 8. 
Similar measurements were made with 0.1 AT potassium oleate, and the same 
trends were observed. The solubility of the dye in the pure solvents themselves 
was determined and is recorded in table 9 ; the results brought out the fact that 
the variations apparent in table 8 were not due to actual solution of the dye in 
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the added solvent* Alcohol, a,good solvent for the dye, caused a decrease in the 
solubilizing power of the soap solution. The hydrocarbons, which themselves 
are solubilized, caused a notable increase when present only in small amounts. 

Solubilization by three sodium naphthenates 

The following experiments were carried out in order to observe how naphthe- 
nate soaps of different molecular weights compared among themselves and with 
other detergents in the solubilization of Orange OT. The soaps were prepared 
by neutralizing with sodium hydroxide three fractions of naphthenic acids ob- 
tained from the Standard Oil Company of California. The acid numbers and 
the average equivalent weights of these fractions were determined by electro- 

TABLE 10 


Solubilization of Orange OT by three sodium naphthenates of different equivalent weights 


CONCENTIA* 
TXON OF NAPH- 
THENATE 

I.IOHT NAPTHENATE 

(236.4 equivalent weight) 

MEDIUM NAPHTHENATE 
(303 equivalent weight) 

HEAVY NAPHTHENATE 
(354.9 equivalent weight) 

Dye per 
too cc. 

Dye per 
equivalent 
weight 

Ratio X 10* 

Dye per 
100 cc. 

Dye j^r 
equivalent 
weight 

Ratio X 
10» 

Dye per 
100 cc. 

Dye per 
equivalent 
weight 

Ratio X 
10» 

N 

mg. 

grams 


mg. 

grams 


mg. 

grams 


0.005 




0.553 


4.22* 


1.56 

6.91 

0.01 




1.63 

1.53 

5.83* 

1.60 1 

1.60 

6.10 




0.21 

3.26 


2.48 


1.60 

6.10 

0.10 


0.125 

0.48 

[ 6.69 


2.56 

I 15.50 

1.55 

5.91 

0.15 

2.05 

0.137 

0.52 







0.20 

3.25 

0.163 








0.25 


0.224 


24.5 

mSm 

3.74 

41.25 

1.65 

6.29 

0.60 

11.75 

0.235 



Ha 

3.58 


2.06 

7.82 

0.75 


0.333 








0.99 

35.68 

0.361 

1.38 







1.00 






3.74 




1.27 

i 



132.5 

BBS 


i 




* Believed to include suspending action (3) . 


titration and were found to have the following equivalent weights; 214.4, 281.0, 
and 332.9. The procedure for the colorimetric determination of the dye had 
to be modified because of the color of the naphthenate solutions. The dye was 
extracted with benzene in the case of the naphthenate of lowest molecular 
weight. This procedure was unsatisfactory for the other two, owing to the 
formation of permanent emulsions which could not be broken conveniently by 
centrifuging. Hence, a colorimetric comparison of a dilution of the solution 
saturated with dye was made with the same dilution of the original solution. 
The results are given in table 10, and also shown graphically in figure 8, The 
solubilizing power of the naphthenates was found to increase very greatly with 
their equivalent weights, in a manner similar to the behavior of the soaps of the 
fatty acids (3, 4), but not in the same series. The naphthenates are not as 
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effective as the fatty acid soaps, since the naphthenate with the average equiva- 
lent weight of 303 has a saturation ratio of 3.74 X 10“* at 0.25 N, which compares 
with 3.96 X 10“® for 0.25 N potassium laurate, a soap of lower molecular weight 
(238.4). Hence the condensation of the saturated paraffin chain into rings 
decreases the solubilizing ability of the soap. There is an advantage, however, 
in the greater solubility of these sodium soaps, in that higher concentrations can 
be employed. 



Fig. 8. Solubilization of Orange OT by three sodium naphthenates of different molecular 
weights. 


Solubilization in benzene 

Many detergents which are solubilizers in water have also been shown to be 
effective in other solvents (5). The following simple experiment was performed 
to show^ that the amount of methylene blue which can be solubilized by soap in 
benzene is much greater than that which could possibly be dissolved by the ben- 
zene in a colorless form (11). Excess methylene blue was agitated in thiophene- 
free benzene, and then allowed to stand for 20 hr. The dye settled, and half 
of the colorless upper portion, 20 cc., was then removed by pipet and placed in 
a second bottle. The same amount of sodium oleate, 0.05 g., w as added to both 
bottles, which were then agitated for 24 hr. at 25*^0. A blue-violet color de- 
veloped in the first bottle, w hich contained the excess dye in cont/act with the 
benzene-soap solution; no color was visible in the bottle containing the benzene, 
W'hich w’^as removed from contact with the dye. A small amount of w^ater ex- 
tracted the color in its normal hue from the former, but remained colorless in 
the latter. 
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SUMMARY 

A study has been made of the comparative effectiveness of potassium and 
sodium soaps as solubilizers. Measurements were made on potassium and 
sodium laurates and oleates. The sodium soaps were found to be better solu- 
bilizers for the water-insoluble dye l-o-tolylazo-2-naphthol (Orange OT) per 
gram-molecular weight of soap. 

Measurement of the solubilizing ability of the cation-active detergent, do- 
decylamine hydrochloride, showed it to be greater than that of the neutral 
anion-active detergents, the laurates, containing the same number of carbon 
atoms. Its effect is comparable to tliat of lauryl sulfonic acid, which was re- 
investigated in order to obtain a complete curve over its entire range of solubility 
at 26®C. 

The solubilizing power of the non-ionic detergent, Triton X-100, was studied, 
and the similarity of its solubilization curve to that of the colloidal electrolytes 
indicated the highly colloidal nature of its water solutions. Its solubilizing power 
per unit weight of detergent in a 10 per cent solution is only about one-fourth 
its solvent power for the dye in anhydrous form. 

The effect of simultaneously solubilized organic liquids on the solubilization 
of a dye was found to be dependent on the nature of the added liquid. Ben- 
zene, toluene, and n-hexane in small amounts were found to increase the solu- 
bilization of the dye from 30 to 60 per cent (synergistic effect) ; 5 per cent ethyl 
alcohol was found to decrease it (antergistic effect), although anhydrous alcohol 
itself is a good solvent for the dye. 

The relative solubilizing abilities of three sodium naphthenates of different 
molecular weights were measured. They varied with their equivalent weight, 
the higher having very much the greater solubilizing power for the dye. Com- 
pared with the fatty acid soaps of similar molecular weights, the naphthenates 
are not as effective as solubilizers, but they have a higher range of solubility. 
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1 

In the first paper (17) of this series a study was made of the rates at which 
final stable concentration potentials with various electrolytes are established 
across several types of permselective collodion membranes. The present paper 
is an experimental study of the final concentration potentials established by 
various electrolytes at different concentrations across several types of perm- 
selective collodion membranes. All measurements reported in this paper repre- 
sent final and stable potential values. 

The concentration potential across a membrane is a function of the nature, 
the concentration ratio, and the absolute concentrations of the electrolyte solu- 
tions separated by that membrane. In a systematic investigation it is therefore 
necessary to measure the concentration potentials arising with a variety of elec- 
trolytes at several concentration levels. With the exception of the cases in 
which ideal ionic membrane selectivity prevails, the latter is strictly defined only 
with concentration ratios which differ infinitesimally from unity. In experi- 
mental work the concentration ratio of the two solutions, therefore, should be 
as small as practicable ; following an established procedure (6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 16) the 
concentration ratio 1:2 was used in the present investigation. 

II 

The significance and the physical meaning of experimental concentration 
potentials measured across ion-selective membranes can be visualized only by 
reference to the theoretical limits within which the properties of real membranes 
are confined. 

With membranes of high ionic selectivity by far the more important of these 
limits is the (calculated) potential, Euiax, which would arise if the membrane 
behaved under a given set of conditions as an ideal membrane for the reversible 
transfer of the critical ion. The critical ion in the ca^se of electronegative mem- 
branes such as collodion membranes is the cation. The non -critical ion (the 
anion in the present case) is assumed to contribute nothing to the transport of 
electricity across the membrane; the concentration potential is defined only by 
the activities of the critical ion at the two sides of the membrane. 

» Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946. 

* Present address: Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 2, New York. 
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The other limit is the potential which would arise across a membrane which 
does not show any ion selectivity of its own; this lower limit therefore is the 
liquid junction potential Ei arising from free, unhindered diffusion in the ab- 
sence of any membrane. This criterion is of particular interest where a low 
degree of ionic selectivity of the membrane prevails. 

The two limiting values of the concentration potential can be calculated with 
considerable accuracy from available data. 

The calculations of the theoretically possible maximum values of the concentration 
potential^ Eauun, are based on the general equation 


E 


max 


RT. 

a. 


(i) 

’+ 


( 1 ) 


b^ing the valency of the critical ion and and its activities 
and in the two solutions. In the case of uni-univalent electrolytes, the 

meai^ activity coefficients were used (a+ = a±). With the uni-bivalent electro- 
lyte potassium sulfate the activity coefficient for the critical ion, the potassium 
ion, is calculated assuming that the activity coefficient of a given ion is deter- 
mined only by the total ionic strength of the solution, s (s = Then 7 k+ 

in a solution of potassium sulfate is the same as 7 k+ in a potassium chloride 
solution having the same ionic strength. The individual ion-activity coefficient 
of t)be potassium ion, y^+y in solutions of potassium chloride is equal to the mean 
activity coefficient tkci** 

The majority of the numerical values necessary for these calculations were 
t^ken preferentially from Hamed and Owen (3), Macinnes (5), and the Inter- 
national Critical Tables (4), intermediate data being interpolated graphically. 

The maximum concentration potential can be calculated with considerable 
accuracy. The probable error in the case of potassium chloride and lithium 
chloride is undoubtedly considerably smaller than the accuracy of our experi- 
mental determinations. Although the calculated values in the case of potassium 
sulfate and hydrochloric acid may contain some small systematic error, it seems 
safe to assume that it is insignificant compared with the accuracy and repro- 
ducibility of the experimental data which are reported below. 

The potential arising from diffusion in free solution, that is, the liquid-junction 
potential c^/ci, was calculated from the equation 


Ehc9\0) 


t^RT. 

F z^ F 


( 2 ) 


where Ei^c) ib the liquid- junction potential, 4 ^nd t^ the transference numbers 
of cation and anion within the membrane, ^ and ^ the single ion activities 
of the cations, and o- ^ and the single ion activities of the anions in the solu- 
tions (1) and (2). 

< For example, a 0.01 M potassium sulfate solution, the ionic strength of which is 0.03, 
has the same y%^ as a potassium chloride solution of ionic strength 0.03, the concentration 
of the latter solution being 0.03 M, The ym* of a 0.03 M potassium chloride solution is 
0.848; therefore the y^.^ in a 0.01 M potassium sulfate solution is assumed to be 0.848. 
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For uni-univalent electrolyte we assumed a^. = a- = a±. Since 4 + = 1, 

equation 2 becomes 

£i(ca.o) = (24 - (3) 

In the case of the uni-bivalent electrolyte potassium sulfate, it is necessary 
to use equation 2 and the single ion activities defined and calculated respectively 
as described farther above. 

The numerical values of U were taken preferentially from the before-mentioned 
reference tables.^ 

The accuracy of the computed £^/(caic) values is probably about as high as 
the accuracy and reproducibility of most of our corresponding measurements. 
With electrolytes other than potassium chloride, systematic errors of at least 
0.10 millivolt may occur. 


Ill 

The degree of the ionic selectivity of the permselective collodion membranes 
is so great and the accuracy and reproducibility of the measured concentration 
potentials is so high that the full value of the assembled experimental data can- 
not be utilized unless proper corrections are made for the asymmetry of the two 
liquid-junction potentials potassium chloride-agar bridge | electrolyte Ci and 
electrolyte C 2 I potassium chloride-agar bridge. The customary neglect of these 
corrections is not justified in the case of the permselective membranes.® 

The best way to eliminate this difficulty would consist in the outright experi- 
mental elimination wherever possible of the two doubtful liquid-junction po- 
tentials by the use of specific reversible electrodes, such as the Ag | AgCl or the 
Hg|lIg 2 S 04 electrodes. (In cases where such specific electrodes arc available 
their use seems indicated in further work.) For the present investigation we 
had recourse to the following method which, although not completely free from 
objections, seems to be sufficiently satisfactory for the purpose on hand, no cor- 
re(‘tions being attempted in the case of potassium chloride. 

The electromotive forces ^/(exp) were measured which arise in diffusion chains 
without membranes which were otherwise identical with those used for the 
measurement of the concentration potentials across membranes. These experi- 
mental values of the liquid- junction potential jBi(oxp) were compared with the 
corresponding calculated values of the liquid-junction potentials A'/(rak), and 
the difference between these tw o values is taken as the correction. 

* Equations 2 and 3 assume that the transfer numbers are independent of concentration. 
This assumption, as can be seen from the last column of table 1 , is not quite correct. There- 
fore in calculating the liquid-junction potential, values of 4 were used which correspond 
to the mean concentration of each concentration ratio. 

® We also feel that the introduction of this correction in many of the published data on 
membrane potentials with electrolytes other than potassium chloride would bring these * 
data more closely in line with one another and also into better agreement with theoretical 
considerations. 
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If an experimental value was, e.g.> lower than the calculated one, the differ- 
ence had to be added to the measured concentration potential across a membrane 
in order to arrive at the corrected, true value of the latter. All data referring 
to the concentration potentials € across membranes which are given in table 1 
are corrected in this manner. 


IV 

The technique used for the measurement of the concentration potential € 
across the membranes was the same as that described in the preceding paper: 
saturated calomel electrode 1 potassium chloride saturated [ saturated potas- 
sium chloride~agar bridge | electrolyte ca | membrane | electrolyte Ci | satu- 
rated potassium chloride~agar bridge [ potassium chloride saturated | saturated 
calomel electrode. 

In all instances the final stable concentration potentials e were determined 
with all the precautions discussed in the preceding paper. 

As in the case of the rate experiments (17), the membranes prior to the meas- 
urements had been aged by about 3 days’ immersion in 0.1 V potassium chloride 
solutions. Occasional repetitions of previously made determinations which 
were interspersed between later experiments showed that the membranes did 
not undergo any detectable change in the course of the various consecutive ex- 
perimental series. 

The electrol3d;es used were potassium chloride, lithium chloride, potassium 
sulfate, and hydrochloric acid. The investigated concentration ranged from 
0.002 V/0.001 N to 0.4 N/0,2 N. 

In addition to the three types of membranes Ox 8 — Hum 43, Ox 12 — Hum 
43 and Ox 10 — Hum 43 — Ale 65 for which the time studies on the concentra- 
tion potential have been reported (17), membrane Ox 14 — Hum 58 has also 
been used in the present work. 

All measurements reported below in table 1 for one type of membranes were 
performed successively with a single membrane, except in one case (Ox 14 — 
Hum 58) where the original membrane broke accidentally and had to be replaced 
by a second specimen which, as shown by repeat experiments, had within the 
limits of experimental error the same properties as the original one. 

The reproducibility of the measurements was about dz 0.10 millivolt, except 
in the case of the highest concentrations of hydrochloric acid where the error 
may be as high as 0.30 millivolt. In this latter case the measurable potential 
changes appreciably with time when the potassium chloride-agar bridges are 
inserted in the solutions, so that here the error may be quite significant.® 

To determine the liquid- junction potential £z(oxp) the membrane-free chains: 
saturated calomel electrode | potassium chloride saturated | saturated potas^ 
sium chloride-agar bridge | electrolyte Cz | electrolyte Ci [ saturated potassium 

* The instability of the concentration potential in this case is of course not due to a lack 
of dehnition of the situation at the membrane, but to a lack of stability of the two liquid- 
junction potentials: saturated potassium chloride-agar bridge | electrolyte ct and saturated 
potassium chloride-agar bridge 1 electrolyte ci. The same difficulty, of course, arises also 
when the liquid-junction potential En^xp) without a membrane is measured. 
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chloride-agar bridge | potassium chloride saturated ] saturated calomel elec- 
trode were measured for all the electrolytes at the same concentrations as were 
used with the membranes. A simple W-shaped tube with the glass stopcock in 
the middle proved satisfactory for these measurements. Otherwise the instru- 
ments used and the technique employed were the same as were used for the 
determination of the concentration potentials across membranes. 

At medium and higher concentrations the measurements were reproducible 
within about 0.10 millivolt, except at the highest concentration of hydrochloric 
acid. At the lowest concentrations the resistance of the system was too high 
for best performance of the potentiometer used; J?j(exp) was difficult to measure 
with the usual accuracy and the errors may be greater than 0.10 millivolt in 
some instances. 

In table 1 below are given the values of the liquid-junction potential, £/(exp), 
as measured in the manner outlined, together with the corresponding calculated 
values, J?;(caic), and their differences A, the correction which must be applied 
to the experimentally determined value of the concentration potential. 

Table 1 gives for four different electrolytes the following experimental and 
calculated data at the temperature 25.00®C. zh 0.05®. Column 1 presents the 
concentrations Ci and ci of the electrolyte solutions used in equivalents per liter; 
column 2 gives the theoretically possible maximum value of the concentration 
potential calculated as outlined in the preceding section; columns 3, 4, 5, 
and G present the concentration potentials e across the various membranes cor- 
rected as outlined above ; column 7a gives the calculated liquid-junction potential 
Eucaxc) which would arise in free solution, computed as indicated before; column 
7b gives the liquid-junction potential AVcxp) as measured; column 7c gives A, 
the difference between 7a and 7b, which has been applied to the figures given in 
colunms 3, 4, 5, and G. 

The data presented in table 1 are given in figure 1 in the form of graphs to 
facilitate their visualization and evaluation. 

Following a previously established convention (G, 12, 16) the concentration 
Cl indicated in the graphs refers to the more dilute solution f plotted in this man- 

^ The conventional plot of concentration potentials against the lower concentration is 
arbitrary. This procedure involves an appreciable error unless the concentration ratios 
used closely approach the 1 : 1 ratio. The physical properties of the membranes which arc 
represented by the experimental data correspond to a concentration w^hich lies somewhere 
betw'een the two concentrations used. The use of the mean concentration for reference 
value, which was suggested by Michaelis (7, 8, 9), unfortunately has not been accepted by 
the later investigators. 

The mean concentration, although a better choice than the lower concentration, is, 
however, not necessarily the correct reference concentration; the latter can be assumed to 
lie nearer to the more dilute concent ration (1). 

With a 2:1 concentration ratio of the two solutions the error which is introduced by the 
conventional assumptions is not too great for the purpose at hand; the curves in figure 1 
under no circumstances could require a shift of more than J log 2 (this is 0.15 unit) to the 
left. 

For the comparison of the different membranes and various electrolytes the arbitrary 
selection of Ci as the reference concentration is of course inconsequential. 
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TABLE 1 


Concentration potentials E (co’.ci « 2:1) of several electrolytes across various permselective 

collodion membranes 


1 

2 

3 

4 1 

j 

5 

6 

7a 


7c 

CONCENTXATIOM OF 
ELECTEOLYTE 

C2:ci 

THEO- 

KETICAt 

MAXIMUM 

£max 

MEMBRANE 

Ox 8 — 
Hum 43 

c 

MEMBRANE 

Ox 12 — 
Hum 43 

* 

MEMBRANE 

Ox 14 — 
Hum 58 

c 

MEMBRANE 

Ox 10 — 
Hum 43 
— Ale 65 

DIFFUSION POTENTIAL 

El IN FREE SOLUTION 


El 

(experi- 

mental) 

A 

A. Potassium chloride 

equiv. /liter 

tnv. 

mr. 

tnv. 

mv. 

mv. 

mv. 

mv. 

mv. 

0.002/0.001 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

-0.3 


nil 

0.004/0.002 

17.3 

17.3 

17.3 

17.3 

17.3 

-0.3 


nil 

0.01/0.005 

17.1 

17.1 

17.0 

17.1 

17.1 

-0.31 


nil 

0.02/0.01 

16.9' 

16.9 

17.0 

16.9 

16.9 

-0.3i 


nil 

0.04/0.02 

16.6 

16.6 

16.6 

16.5 

16.4 1 

-0.3 


nil 

0.1/0.05 

16.3 

16.0 

16.1 

15.6 

14.8 

-0.3 


nil 

0.2/0. 1 

16.1 

14.8 

15.2 

14.5 

13.2 

-0.3 


nil 

0.4/0. 2 

16.0 

13.4 

13.9 

13 0 

10.4 

-0 3 


nil 


B. Lithium chloride 


0.002/0.001 

17.5- 

17.5 

17.4 

17,5 

17.4 

-5.8 

-5.7 

-0.1 

0.(W4/0.(K»2 

17.3 

17.1 

17.1 

17.2 

17 2 

-5.8 

-5.7 

-0.1 

0.0l/0.(K)5 

17.1 

16.7 

16.9 

16.9 

16.6 

-5.8 

-5.6 

-0.2 

0.02/0.01 

16.9 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

16.4 

-5.8 

-5.6 

-0.2 

0.04/0.02 

16.7 

16.4 

16.4 

16.3 

15.8 

-5.9 

-5.5 

-0.4 

0.1/0.05 

16.5 

15 4 I 

15.6 

15.0 

14.2 

-6.0 

-5.4 

-0.6 

0.2/0. 1 

17.0 

14.5 

14.7 

13.9 

12.0 

-6.3 

~5.1 i 

-1.’2 

0.4/0. 2 

I 16.9 

12.6 

1 1 

13.4 

12.3 

8 7 

-6.5 

-4,7 

-1.8 


C. Potassium sulfate 


0. 002/0. (X)l 

17.4 

17.4 

17.4 

17.4 

17.5 

4.2 

4.2 

0.0 

0.004/0.002 

17.1 

17.1 

17.2 

17.1 

17.2 

4.4 

4.3 

-fO.l 

0.01/0.005 

16.9 

16.9 

16.8 

16.8 

16.9 

4.6 

4.5 

+0.1 

0.02/0.01 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

16.6 

4.8 

4 6 

+0.2 

0.04/0.02 

16.4 

16.2 

16.4 

16.4 

16.4 

5.0 

4.8 

+0.2 

0.1/0.05 

1 16.1 

16.2 

16.1 

16.2 

16.0 

5.4 

4.9 

+0.5 

0. 2/0.1 

1 15.9 

15.9 

15.9 

15.7 

i 15.5 

5.7 

5.0 

+0.7 

0.4/0. 2 

! 15.8 

15.5 

15.5 

15.2 

14.7 

6.1 

5.1 

+ 1.0 


D. Hydrochloric acid 


0.002/0.001 

17.4 

17.2 

17.4 

17.2 

17.3 

11.3 

11.3 

0.0 

0.004/0.002 

17.3 

17.2 

17.1 

17.1 

17.0 

11.2 

11.2 

0.0 

0.01/0.005 

17.1 

16.8 

16.8 

16.8 

16.3 

11.1 

11.1 

0.0 

0.02/0.01 

17.0 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

16.0 

! 11.1 

10.6 

+0.5 

0.04/0.02 

16.8 

16.1 

16.2 

16.1 

15.3 

11.0 

10.2 

+0.8 

0.1/0.06 

16.8 

15.1 

15.1 

14.8 

14.2 

11.1 

9.8 

+ 1.3 

0.2/0. 1 

16.8 

15. 0(?) 

15. 0(?) 

14. 6(?) 

14. 1(?) 

11.1 

9.0(?) 

+2.2(?) 

0.4/0.2 

17.6 

16. 0(?) 

15. 9(?) 

15. 4(?) 

16. 2(?) 

11.8 

8.0{?) 

+3.8(?) 
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ner the data become easily comparable to many analogous data published in 
the literature. 

In many instances the experimental concentration potentials obtained with 
different membranes and the same electrolyte coincide. In order to make the 
graphic representation of these points feasible, the expedient has been chosen 
in figure 1 of plotting some of the points not in their proper position but of 
arranging them outside the curves and indicating their proper position by 
arrows. 

V 

The first impression one gains when looking at the data of table 1 and figure 1 
is that of their high degree of regularity and consistency. In the subsequent 
publication an attempt will be made to apply to these data two kinds of objec- 
tive quantitative considerations, one of these already used in principle by 
Michaelis (7, 8, 9, 10), the other one developed to utilize fully for the elucidation 
of membrane action the experimental data given here. In the present paper we 
shall evaluate these data merely in the conventional qualitative and semiquanti- 
tative manner. 

The criterion for this is the difference between the calculated theoretically 
possible maximum values -ffmax and the corresponding experimental concentra- 
tion potentials c. The greater the difference between two corresponding such 
values, the lower is the ‘‘ionic selectivity’’ of a membrane under the particular 
conditions. 

When considering the data presented in table 1 and figure 1 the emphasis 
may be placed on the one hand on the comparison between the different mem- 
branes; on the other hand, one may focus one’s attention on the differences 
between the various electrolytes. 

With regard to the former problem it is evident that with the lowest concen- 
trations used all membranes behave as ideal — ^at least within the limits of experi- 
mental error. The differences between the various membranes become apparent 
in the differences of the concentrations at which a significant de\'iation of the 
experimental from the calculated concentration potential can be observed. The 
disparity between the membranes of the various types is most pronounced with 
the highest concentrations investigated, except in the case of hydrochloric acid, 
which shows a peculiar behavior (see below). 

Any comparison therefore has to be based preferentially on the results ob- 
tained with the medium high and the highest concentrations. 

Although the concentration potentials across membranes Ox 8 — Hum 43 and 
Ox 12 — Hum 43 coincide with both potassium sulfate and hydrochloric acid 
within the limits of experimental error,® the ionic selectivity of the membranes 
follows the sequence: membrane Ox 12 — Hum 43, Ox 8 — Hum 43, Ox 14 — 

* This observation probably is explained by the fact that on the one hand membrane 
0x8 — Hum 43 is less highly oxidized than membrane Ox 12 — Hum 43, and on the other 
hand it is of lesser porosity ; these two antagonistic factors seem to compensate each other 
within the limits of experiments error. 
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Hum 58, Ox 10 — Hum 43 — Ale 66, the latter membrane having the lowest 
degree of ionic selectivity. This sequence of ionic selectivities of the different 
membranes is identical with that found previously (2) with OA N potassium 
chloride/0.01 N potassium chloride. 

One may turn now to the other part of the conclusions which can be drawn 
from the data presented in table 1 and figure 1 — namely, a comparison of the 
effects which are observed with the solutions of various electrolytes. 

For a detailed comparison of the various electrolytes one must keep in mind 
the limits of the accuracy of the calculated as well as of the experimental data. 
Some discretion must be used not to transgress the inherent limits of the useful- 
ness of these values in any attempt to establish minor differences between various 
electrolytes. Differences between calculated and experimental concentration 
potentials of d= 0.20 millivolt can hardly be taken as significant; discrepancies 
of this magnitude may easily be due to a combination of limited experimental 
accuracy and systematic error in the computation and correction methods used. 
For this reason any conclusions which are drawn with respect to the differences 
of behavior of different electrolytes should be based primarily on the trend of 
the curves over w ide concentration ranges and on the data obtained wdth higher 
(> 0.05 N) concentrations. 

It is immediately evident from table 1 and figure 1 that the agreement betw een 
the calculated and the experimental concentration potentials is best with po- 
tassium sulfate . In other words, the ionic selecti^dty of the membranes is highest 
in this case, far surpassing that observed with the other electrolytes. The 
ionic membrane selectivity with potassium chloride, while being considerably 
less than with potassium sulfate, is decidedly greater than with lithium chloride. 
The behavior of hydrochloric acid deviates from that of the neutral salts po- 
tassium chloride and lithium chloride, in that the membrane selectivity is not 
quite as high at medium concentrations as with the neutral salts; at the highest 
concentrations, on the contrary, the selectivity of the membrane in the case of 
hydrochloric acid is higher than with potassium chloride and lithium chloride. 

With the membrane of the highest ionic selectivity reported on in this paper 
(membrane Ox 12 — Hum 43), ideal ionic selectivity within the limits of the 
error of experiments and computations is observed with potassium sulfate at all 
concentrations up to 0.2/0. 1 N; with potassium chloride, lithium chloride, and 
hydrochloric acid this limit is approximately 0.04/0.02, 0.02/0.01, and 0.004/ 
0.002, respectively. With the membranes of lesser ionic selectivity these figures 
are correspondingly lower, but even with the alcohol-swelled membrane Ox 
10 — Hum 43 — Ale 65 ideal ionic selectivity exists with potassium sulfate up 
to a concentration of 0.1/0.05 N, 

These results, generally speaking, are in agreement with the concept put for- 
ward by Michaelis (7) that electrical and steric pore blocking account for the 
characteristic ionic selectivity of membranes of porous character. 

According to the theory w hich has been stated of late more precisely (6, 11, 
12, 13, 16, 18), the electrochemical structure of an electronegative membrane is 
due to the presence of an essentially constant number of anionic groups perma- 
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nently built into the walls of the pores of the membranes; these groups, carboxyl 
groups in the case of collodion membranes (6, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16), are compensated 
for electrically by the same species of cations as that present in the adjacent 
solutions. Since the “degree of dissociation’’ of these surface compounds does 
not vary appreciably with the different alkali ions, the electrical situation at the 
pore walls is very similar in the various neutral electrolyte solutions.® 

In acid solution the surface carboxyl groups are combined with hydrogen ions 
as counter ions; the resulting free carboxylic acids cannot be expected to act like 
strong electrolytes. The electrochemical structure of the membranes in acid 
solution, at all concentrations except perhaps the very lowest, therefore, must 
be expected to differ considerably from that existing with fair uniformity in all 
neutral solutions where the acidic (anionic) surface groups with their counter 
ions, K*** or li"^, act as strong electrolytes (16). 

Let us consider now in the light of the above-outlined theory the results ob- 
tained with the various electrolytes, focussing our attention first on the neutral 
salts. 

In the case of potassium sulfate, the electrical and the steric blocking reinforce 
one another. The sulfate ion is prevented from penetrating the membrane 
both on account of its size and on account of the electric repulsion w hich arises 
between the fixed negative groups at the pore walls and its two negative charges. 
On account of its double charge alone the sulfate ion w ould be screened out much 
more effectively than ions w^hich carry single charges only, such as the chloride 
ion. 

With potassium chloride the steric factor does not play an important r61e, since 
potassium and chloride ions have very nearly the same size; only the electric 
factor of pore blocking is operative. In the case of lithium chloride the steric 
factor of pore blocking on account of the greater size of the hydrated lithium ion 
results in a lower degree of ionic selectivity of the membrane as compared with 
potassium chloride ; certain pathways across the membrane which are accessible 
on a purely steric basis to potassium and chloride ions are inaccessible to the 
lithium ion. 

The behavior of the membranes with hydrochloric acid cannot be interpreted 
in the same straightforward manner as that of the neutral salts. On the basis 
of steric considerations only, one would expect that the hydrogen ion would go 
particularly easily across the membrane; in other w^ords, one would expect the 
situation to be somewhat similar to that observed with potassium sulfate, w^here 
the cation is much smaller than the anion. This, however, is obviously not the 
case ; the different electrochemical structure (and its dependence upon concen- 
tration) w^hich prevails in acid solution must be considered. The lower degree 
of dissociation of the electrochemically active surface compounds within acid 
solution results in an electrochemical structure of the membrane under considera- 

® Some pores of a membrane for geometrical reasons may not be available for the one or 
the other species of ions of an electrolyte; nevertheless, those critical acidic (anionic) wall 
groups which are operative are compensated for electrically by the cation of the electrolyte 
under consideration. 
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tion which is analogous to that prevailing in neutral solution with membranes 
having a smaller surface concentration of potentially dissociable anionic groups; 
for the case of the collodion membrane this means that the behavior of a highly 
oxidized membrane in acid solution is similar to that show n in neutral solution 
by less highly oxidized membranes. 

The above-outlined explanation of membrane behavior in acid solution can- 
not, as it seems, be applied to the highest acid concentrations for which data are 
available if the latter are taken at their face value. At the highest acid con- 
centrations used the membrane selectivity is slightly greater than at low er con- 
centrations. An explanation of this latter observation is still missing. It may 
possibly be due to a systematic error in the measurement or the computation of 
the liquid-junction potential (or a combination of these two factors) which 
w^as used as a correction for the measured empirical values of the concentration 
potential. However, there is no proof that this situation really prevails. It is 
equally possible that some unknowm physical factor causes the apparent anomaly. 
Only further experiments will permit a decision regarding this question.^‘^ 

The concentration range of useful liighest ionic selectivity of these membranes 
can be expanded to an appreciable extent beyond that indicat('d in table 1 and 
figure 1 by keeping the concentration at the one side of the membrane fairly 
low% e.g., ten or one hundred times low^er than that of the more concentrated 
solution. With this precaution the membrane selectivity as determined by 
potential measurements can be fully satisfactory w ith electrolyte concentrations 
considerably higher than is indicated by the above presented experimental data 
with the 2:1 concentration ratio. This fact is w’ell knowm from measurements 
w ith the 10:1 concentration ratio of the characteristic concentration potential 
0.1 N potassium chloride/0.01 N potassium chloride and analogous measure- 
ments wdth other electrolytes. 

The higher degree of membrane selectivity observed under these (‘onditions 
can be explained in the following manner. The permselective collodion mem- 
branes are relatively thick, about 40 /x. When one side of the membrane is in 
contact wdth a sufficiently dilute solution, an adjacent layer of the membrane 
retains a very high degree of ionic selectivity. This layer of the membrane is 
not greatly influenced by the presence of a relatively concentrated solution on 
the other side of the membrane, although the layer of the membrane which is in 
immediate contact with this solution may show' a somewhat impaired degree of 
ionic selectivity. 

As w^as pointed out above, all the potential measurements and calculated 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Michaelis, Ellsworth, and VVeech (8) 
with membranes much denser than the permselective membranes have found a much higher 
membrane selectivity with hydrochloric acid than w ith the alkali halides, the investigated 
concentration range being from 0.02 AVO.Ol N to 0.16 A'/O.OS N. A final explanation of 
this discrepancy betw’een the results of the above-meni ioned authors and our owm data is 
still lacking. It probably has to be looked for in the much smaller size of the majority of 
the pores of the membranes used by Michaelis and collaborators. As will be showm in a 
later paper, a similar discrepancy exists betw'een the two sets of data in the case of the mem- 
brane resistance. 
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potential values dealt with in this paper have a definite limitation in significance. 
Each individual calculated or experimental potential value has a probable error 
of 0.10 znillivoltf in a few instances even more. Although this situation is some- 
what ameliorated by the fact that the consistent trend of curves has a greater 
significance than the individual numerical values, small deviations of the mem- 
branes from ideal selectivity, small differences between different membranes, 
and minor differences between different electrol 3 rtes can better be established by 
methods other than direct potential measurements. As such methods one may 
mention the combination of ileak’’ (2) and resistance (2) measurements, studies 
on the transfer of ions in an electric field across the membranes (7, 10), studies 
of both the rates of cation and anion exchange across the membranes, carried 
out preferentially with tracer elements^ and others. 

SUMMARY 

1. Concentration potentials of potassium chloride, lithium chloride, hydro- 
chloric acid, and potassium sulfate solutions across several types of permselective 
collodion membranes were measured at several concentration levels between 
0.001 N and 0.4 iNT, the concentration ratio being 2:1. 

2. The experimentally obtained concentration potentials are compared with 
the calculated values of the concentration potentials which would arise with 
membranes of ideal ionic selectivity, in other words, with the potential which 
would originate if the membranes would act as ideal reversible electrodes for 
the critical (cat)ion. 

3. The agreement between the calculated and the experimental concentration 
potentials in all instances is closest with the more dilute solutions. With the 
membrane of the highest ionic selectivity reported on in this paper (membrane 
Ox 12 — Hum 43), ideal ionic selectivity within the limits of the error of the 
experiments and computations dt; 0.2 millivolt is observed with potassium sul- 
fate at all concentrations up to 0.2/0.1 N; with potassium chloride, lithium 
chloride, and hydrochloric acid this limit is approximately 0.04/0.02, 0.02/0.01, 
and 0.004/0.002, respectively. With the membranes of lesser ionic selectivity 
these figures are correspondingly lower. 

4. The results are in agreement with the fixed-charge theory as applied to 
membranes of porous character. Also, the existing differences in behavior be- 
tween neutral electrolytes on the one side and hydrochloric acid on the other 
side can be explained essentially on the basis of this theory, by reference to the 
changed electrochemical structure of the membranes in acid solution owing to 
a lower degree of dissociation of the electrically active surface compounds. 
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ATTAPILGITP?- 

(’ K. MAHSHALL \m) O. (J. CALDWELL 
Di'paitment of i<oih, Missouri Ayneultural Experiment Station, Columbia, Missouri 

Heeeiveil August 8, 

Attapiilp;it(\ tin* most ro(*(‘ntly charaOtuized of th(‘ clay nlincral^, Is of osp('cial 
inUo’cst to colloid chemists. Its colloid-chtTnical properties have heeii little 
investigated. Lot sufticicuit is known of its structure to act as a stimulus to fur- 
ther research. It affords a beautiful example of (he close relationship between 
atomic* structure and colloidal properties in the group of the silicates. 

In 1035 de Lai)pareut (b) d(*cided that a certain hdler’s earth from Attapulgus, 
(Georgia, and a similar clay from NIormoiron, France, w'(u*e (piitc* distinct from 
the clays of the montmorillonite group in spite of some* similarity in chemical 
composition. Doth wore hydrous aluminum magnesium silicate's, Init the x-ray 
(lata and thennal dehydration curves indicated that the irwv clays were more 
closely relat(Hl to the hydrous magnesium silicate sepiolite (or meerschaum) 
than to montmorillonite. Further work by d(' l^apparent (7, 8) and by Long- 
ehambon (9, 10) strongly suggested that attapulgite and sepiolite are members 

^ Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 2H-29, 1946. 

2 Contribution from the Department of Soils of the Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Journal Series No. 1(107. 
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of an isomorphous series stnicturally related io the amf)liiboles, sepi elite being 
the magnesium end member of the series. Finally, in 1940 Bradley (1) made a 
detailed x-ray study of attapulgite whicdi confirmed its similarity to the amphi- 
boles and gave us a clear picture of its sinicttire, with only minor details still 
uncertain. 

The ideal cell formula given by Bradley for the magnesium end member of 
the attapulgite series is (()Tl 2 ) 4 (()IT) 2 Mg 5 SiH()2o*4H2(), which may be compared 
with the ideal formula of the amphil)ole tremolite (()IT)2C'a2Mg5Si8()22- In 
each ease long double chains of composition Si 40 ii run parallel to the fibre axis. 
In the typical amphiboles these are cemented together only by cations such as 
magnesium and calcium appropriately distributed along the axis. In attapul- 



Fig, 1. Mo(l(4 of atUipulKite structure. Virw along amphibolo-like (‘hains. Silica 
sheets horizontal. Larger spheres oxygen and hydroxyl Smaller spheres magnesium or 
aluminum. Silicon not shown. 

gite, how(wer, the HuOn units are also joined through shared oxygem atoms. 
This has an interesting consc(|ueuce. A complete planar sheet of oxygen atoms 
is thus produced, these being arranged exactly as in the micas and in the other 
clay minerals. However, the silicon atoms associated with th(' oxygen sheet 
are not all on one side, as is the (^ase with the micas, talc, pyrophyllite, and the 
micaceous clays. Instead, they foim long strips, each an amphibole unit wide, 
alternately on the two sides of the oxygen sheet, ('orrespondingly, the mag- 
nesium-aluminum-oxygen units are placed also in strips parallel to the fibre axis. 
Thi0 result is that channels about one amphibole^ unit wide and one brucite unit 
high run parallel to the fibre axis (figure J). These channels have no inter- 
connections of comparable size. Each is bounded by oxygen atoms of the silica 
sheets on two sides and by hydroxyl groups, or strongly polarized water molecules- 
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of the brucite layers on the others. The idealized structure pictures these 
walls as electrically neutral. However, as we shall see later, departures from 
the ideal composition may cause a net negative charge to reside on the framework 
and this must be balanced by cations in the channels. 

The free cross section of the channels is about 3.7 A. by 6.0 A., large enough 
therefore to admit molecules of considerable size. In the natural clay loosely 
held water molecules occupy a considerable part of this space. On dehydration 
at moderate temperatures they are removed, but the structure remains essentially 
intact, just as it does in the zeolites. There is neither a gradual shrinkage such 
as occurs with clays of the montmorillonite group nor the sudden collapse which 
is characteristic of halloysite. Attapulgite differs from the zeolites in that most 
of the charge on the silica chain framework is balanced by structural brucite 
layers, leaving only a very small residue to be balanced by mobile cations. In 
the zeolites the whole of the charge on the framework is balanced by such cations. 
In attapulgite the channels are appreciably larger than those of the zeolites, 
which, according to Hey (4), range around 2.9“3.5 A. in diameter. 

Unfortunately, practically nothing is known of the sorption of organic mole- 
cules by attapulgite. Bradley (2) has made the very significant observation 
that the action of ethylene glycol is to cause a reduction in the mean refractive 
index instead of an increase. This would imply that loosely held water molecules 
are removed without corresponding replacement by the glycol. 

DETAILED COMPOSITION IN RELATION TO STRUCTURE 

The silica can conveniently be related to a sheet of composition (Si 203 )n, in 
which the tetrahedral silicon positions are in strips alternately on both sides of 
the oxygen sheet. Taking the unit of pattern as containing eight silicon posi- 
tions, examination of available analyses shows a deficit of silicon, amounting to 
0.3 to 0.6 atom. On the assumption that these tetrahedral positions are filled 
by alumini’m, this part of the lattice would thereby acquire a negative charge of 
0.3 to 0.6 equivalent. In the strips containing magnesium and aluminum there 
are five octahedral positions. Magnesium atoms occupy 1.5-2 of these, alumi- 
num 1.7-1 .9, iron (ferric and ferrous) about 0.3-0.5, with small quantities of 
titanium and manganese. Some calcium not removed by electrodialysis prob- 
ably belongs here also. The sum of the charges is generally somewhat greater 
than ten; hence, as compared with Mg 6 Si 802 o(OH) 2 , this part of the stnicture 
has a net positive charge. However, it is less in magnitude than the negative 
charge of the silicon layers by about 0.2 to 0.3 equivalent. This can therefore be 
regarded as the net negative charge per lattice unit. It is balanced by cations 
which are in part readily exchangeable and in part closely associated with the 
lattice. The former generally predominate, so that normally we have an ex- 
*change capacity amounting to about 0.14 to 0.16 equivalent per unit cell or 21 
to 24 milliequivalents per 100 g. of clay. This is much lower than the values 
found for clays of the montmorillonite group, which range from 60 to 120 milli- 
equivalents per 100 g. The question therefore arises as to whether there is real 
proof that the exchange properties are a consequence^ of a net negative charge 
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on the lattice or whether they could not be ascribed to unsatisfied valencies at 
edges and corners of the particles. It will be shown below that the chemical 
evidence strongly favors the former view. 

PARTICLE SIZE, DISTRIBUTION, AND SHAPE 

Although sepiolite (meerschaum) has long been known as a microscopically 
fibrous mineral, the elongated character of attapulgite particles was not fully 
realized until they were fractionated and examined in the electron microscope 
( 12) . The particle-size distribution below 2 n equivalent diameter of the particu- 
lar attapulgite sample^ examined by the authors is given in table 1. For this 
determination and for the accumulation of the fractions for further study the 
two-layer method was used. The tube centrifuge (11) with glycerol-water 
(1 :4 by volume) as the lower liquid gave the fractions 2 m-0.5 h and 0.5 /i"0-2 m, 
whilst the Sharpies supercentrifuge (14) gave the final separation into 0.2 
0.05 fi and <0.05 m fractions. The specific gravities and mean refractive indices 

TABLE 1 


Particle-size distribution below B /i, specific gravities, and mean refractive indices of attapulgite 


FKACTION 

PERCENTAGE OP THE CLAY 

<2m 

SPECIPXC GRAVITY | 

1 

ICAIN REFRACTIVE INDEX 

M 


! 


2 - 0.5 

18.9 

2.30 

1.642 

0 . 5 - 0.2 

61.4 

2.28 

1.660 

0 . 2 - 0.06 

26.3 

2.30 

1.550 

< 0.06 

3.6 

2.06 

I 1.658 


as determined on very dilute suspensions in aqueous potassium mercuric iodide 
(3) are also included in table 1, 

The electron-microscope pictures of these fractions are shown in figures 2-5 
(12). The general impression one obtains is that the particles are lath-like. 
Single particles of appreciable width are often very faint, whereas narrower 
particles are much blacker, suggesting that they are laths seen on edge. It is 
clear from the photographs that the mean length of the particles varies much 
less than their settling velocities. The smallest particles of the coarsest frac- 
tion, whose settling velocity corresponds to an equivalent diameter of 500 mp, 
are about 1.22 p in length and 63 mp in width. On the other hand, the largest 
particles of the finest fraction, corresponding to 60 mp equivalent diameter, are 
about 645 mp long and 17 m^ wide. ITie other variable, the thickness, is hard 
to determine with precision, but some guidance is afforded by the mineral im- 
purity present, whose form is more or less isometric, by a consideration of the 
relative electron penetration. In the <50 fraction the faint laths lying flat 
are certainly less than 15 mp and very probably less than 10 m/A in thickness; 
' in the coarser fractions practically none is thicker than 30 m^. 

If .one takes individual laths and calculates the most probable mean settling 
velocity, using the formulae of Miiller (13), cases are frequently found in which 

* Sample kindly furnished by the Attapulgus Olay Company, Attapulgus, Oeorgia. 
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Fig. 3. Attapulgite clay fraction 0.5^.2 m equivalent spherical diameter 


the value is below the theoretical minimum for the fraction. A similar situation 
w^as noticed by Kelly and Shaw (5) in the case of halloysite, which is also lath-like. 
They suggest that to some extent an overlapping of fractions may occur, owing 
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Fig. 5. Attapulgite clay fraction <0.05 ^ equivalent spherical diameter 

to different orientations of individual particles during fractionation. The pro- 
cedure was probably quite reliable in other respects, since the isometric mineral 
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impurities fall into the correct fractions. To some extent also there may have 
heen temporary association of particles during fractionation. Attapulgite is 
•extremely sensitive to coagulation and readily forms temporary associations of 
particles which can be broken up by shaking. Even the pure sodium-saturated 
•clay shows this property at concentrations of 0.5 per cent and over. 

STABILITY AND CATION-EXCHANGE PROPERTIES 

The original clay sample was essentially saturated with calcium. On elec- 
trodialysis this calcium was readily replaced by hydrogen, smaller quantities of 
magnesium, sodium, lithium, aluminum, and iron appearing also at the cathode. 
After about 10 hr. the rate of removal fell off considerably, indicating that the 
simple replacement of the cations by hydrogen was essentially complete. How- 
ever, prolongation of the treatment over 968 hr. brought out considerable 
amounts of calcium, magnesium, aluminum, and iron at a slow but steady rate. 
At the same time silicon was liberated and accumulated in both the cathode and 
the anode chambers. It is evident that slow decomposition of the lattice follows 

TABLE 2 


Base-exchange capacity of attapulgite fractions (in milliequivalents per 100 g.^ ignited basis) 


FMACTXON 

AMMONIUM 

(pH 7 0) 

CAtaUM 
(pH 5.0) 

CALCIUM 

(pH 7 0) 

CALaUM 
(pH 9.0) 

M 

2 -0.5 

18 0 

21.4 

22.8 

1 24.2 

0.5-0.2 

19.0 

19.2 

21.2 

21.2 

0.2-0.05 

22.2 

22.7 

23.5 

i 25.3 

1 


Upon preparation of the hydrogen clay. Fragments of the lattice are carried to 
the anode or cathode according to their predominant charge. 

The hydrogen attapulgite gives a pH which varies from 3 to 4, according 
to the concentration of the suspension used. It is readily reproducible over 
abort, periods of time, but eventually it rises, indicating internal attack upon 
the lattice. After 197 days an 0.835 per cent suspension gave a pH of 4.76, 
whereas during the first 2 hr. it had remained constant at 3.90. 

The base-exchange capacity of three fractions of attapulgite was deteimined 
by repeated treatment with 0,1 N ammonium acetate at pH 7 and with 0.1 N 
calcium acetate at pH 5, 7, and 9, The results are given in table 2. 

It is evident that the increase in exchange capacity with diminishing particle 
size is small, just as is the case with the montmorillonite clays. The kaolinite 
clays, whose exchange capacity may primarily be ascribed to negative charges 
at broken edges, show essentially complete dependence of capacity upon particle 
size, llie small increase due to change of pH from 5 to 9 is also significant. 
The montmorillonite clays behave similarly, whereas the kaolinite clays show 
a greater proportionate increase. The data presented thus lend support to the 
idea that the exchange cations are held by virtue of ionic replacements in the 
lattice itself. 
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ELECTROCHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The fact that freshly electrodialyaed attapulgite gives pH values in the range 
3~4 shows that as a colloidal acid it is of comparable strength to the clays of 
the montmorillonite group. Titration curves have been obtained for attapul- 
gite, using various monovalent and divalent bases, but because of the small 
quantities available only concentrations below 0.5 per cent were investigated. 
The curves were thus particularly sensitive to the presence of small amounts of 
impurities, and further work at a variety of concentrations is needed. When 
monovalent bases were used, no inflection points corresponding to an exchange 
capacity of 20-26 milliequivalents were found. However, an inflection on the 
alkaline side corresponded to about 50 milliequivalents. Calcium and barium 
gave two inflections, the first at 20-25 milliequivalents and the second at 
about 60. 

The best comparison with other clays is afforded by the calculated fraction 
active, derived from pH determinations on the electrodialyaed clays and from 


TABLE 3 

Electrochemical ckaracierieiice of attapulgite in comparison with those of other clay 

minerals 


CLAY 

COK- 

CENTIATXON 

EXCHANGE 

CAPACny 

VXACTIOH ACTIVE 

H 

K 

Na 

Attapulgite 

Kaolinite 

Nontronite 

Montmorillonite 

per cent 

0.356 

10.00 

0.275 

0.300 

I 

mtlliMuiv. 1 
per 100 t, : 

22 

2.5 

70 

100 

0.128 
0.011 1 
0.066 
0.061 

0.456 

0.266 

0.250 

0.288 

0.178 


measurements of potassium-ion activity on the corresponding potassium clays. 
From the available measurements on different clays those have been selected in 
which the measured cationic activities were not too widely different. The 
results are assembled in table 3. The dissociation of hydrogen ions from freshly 
electrodialyzed attapulgite is considerably greater than for montmorillonite 
and nontronite, suggesting that it is the strongest colloidal acid amongst the 
clays. The potassium clay is also more extensively dissociated than the others. 
We may conclude that attapulgite is a colloidal electrolyte in the strict sense 
of the term. It possesses a mechanism for ionization which is conditioned by 
the molecular structure, all units of which are accessible to molecules and ions 
of the outer solution. Further work on its electrochemical properties should be 
of great interest. 


PROPERTIES OF CLAY FILMS 

In the investigation of the three clays attapulgite, nontronite, and saponite, 
the d^ydration curves at various temperatures were determined by drying 
dowm a small quantity of clay suspension in a crucible and heating in an oven or 
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furnace. Under these circumstances the same clay film was employed for all 
points on the curve. When the data were examined it was found that at each 
tempierature, and especially for those below 500°C., the moisture content of the 
sample was higher than had been expected from data in the literature. If, 
however, the clay film were detached from the crucible, ground by hand in an 
agate mortar, and reheated, normal values were obtained. The difference was 
very large. At 1 10**C^., in the clay as powdered for analysis 16 per cent moisture 
was present, whilst the film came to equilibrium at about 24 per cent moisture. 
All fractions behaved in the same way and gave closely agreeing dehydration 
curves. At 400°C, data from the literature indicated that attapulgite retained 
only 4-5 per cent water, whereas the films contained 8-10 per cent. It would 
seem therefore that the extra water which is enmeshed in the structure of the 
film is held by bonding energies which are of the same order of magnitude as 
those of water molecules held inside the clay particles. This conclusion holds 



Fig. 6. Mean refractive index of attapulgite films (determined in oils) in relation to 
temperature of preheating. 

not only for attapulgite but for the clays of the montmorillonite group also. 
For these platy clays it is readily understood. Films foimed by slow drying 
show excellent orientation parallel to the surface. The spaces between initially 
separate plates steadily diminish with diminishing water content and the film 
shrinks in thickness. Eventually the spaces become of the same order of mag- 
nitude as those which initially separated the lattice units. From this point 
onwards a clear distinction between intramicellar and extramicellar water is lost. 

Attapulgite, however, is not a swelling clay and might be expected to show 
some deviations from the above pattern. The optical properties, in conjunction 
with the dehydration curves, enable us to interpret its behavior. 

Suspensions of attapulgite clay, on mixing with concentrated potassium 
mercuric iodide solution, show a relatively high mean refractive index. An air- 
dried film shows a much lower value. On heating the film to 1 10°C. the mean 
refractive index rises, although not to the value of the suspension. At 200°C. 
the mean index has fallen again; but for higher temperatures it rises slowly 
(figure 6). Two effects cause these variations. Shrinkage of the water film 
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between particles or shrinkage of the lattice causes a rise in the mean refractive 
index of the film. On the other hand, loss of water from fixed channels causes a 
lowering of the index, just as is found in the case of the zeolites. Between the 
air-dry condition (50 per cent humidity at 30®C.) and 110°C., shrinkage of the 
water film between particles more than counterbalances the loss of water from 
the fixed channels within the particles. Between 110®C. and 200°C. the latter 
process, predominates. From 200 ®C. onwards shrinkage of the water film plua 
possible shrinkage of the lattice itself cause a rise in refractive index. 

In spite of the fact that the lattice channels seem to be of adequate size, 
attapulgite rehydrates very slowly. For this reason if a suspension is dried, 
ground, and resuspended in water the new suspension will give a much lower 
mean refractive index in potassium mercuric iodide solution than the original. 
Clays of the montmorillonite group, similarly treated, return to the original 
values. This provides a simple optical test to distinguish between them. 

The lath-shaped character of the attapulgite particles might seem to favor an 
aggregation into a brush-heap type of gel. This is probably the case for gels 
fonned by random coagulation, but in the films prepared by the settling and 
dr>dng of stable suspensions an extensive degree of orientation is present. This 
shows itself in their optical properties. Negative birefringence is present which 
is easily measured when the films are viewed on edge. The interference figure is 
biaxial with a small optic axial angle. Bradley's x-ray data indicate that in 
such films we have not only an orientation of rods parallel to the film surface, 
but that one axis at right angles to the fibre length is preferred over the other in 
this orientation. As would be expected, this axis lies in the plane of the oxygen 
sheets and corresponds to the width of the lath. Thus the orientat ion finally 
achieved, though not perfect, largely corresponds to that given by the niont- 
morillonite clays, whose oxj^gen sheets also lie approximately parallel to the film 
surface. 

From the above outline of what has been done it will be evident that attapul- 
gite clay is an extremely attractive material for colloid-chemical research and 
that much remains to be investigated. 
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Studies on the aging of precipitates by Kolthoff and his collaborators have 
shown that there is a very rapid exchange of ions between the precipitate and 
the solution during the early stages of the process. There is also evidence of 
ion exchange and the perfection of the crystals even after a week’s time. It was 
therefore felt that the surfaces which exhibit such changes might show similar 
changes in other surface properties, such as the electrokinetic potential. The 
following study was begun in the hope that by electrokinetic measurements it 
would be possible to obtain further insight into the mechanism of the aging of 
precipitates. The results did show that the lattice ions of the precipitated salt 
have a definite electrokinetic-potential-determining effect. Certain non-lattice 
ions also exhibited a positive effect, but it was not possible to obtain positive 
results that showed the aging process. 

The only previous investigations of a similar nature were those of Ruyssen 
(0) and Julien (1). Ruyssen measured the electrokinetic or zeta potential of 
aged barium sulfate in pure water, in aqueous solutions of barium chloride up to 
0.001 molar, and in solutions of 50 per cent ethyl alcohol containing barium 
chloride up to 0.001 molar concentration. Julien studied the electrokinetic 
behavior of silver bromide. ]\Iost of his experiments were carried out with a 
capillary of silver bromide, but he did measure the streaming potential of precipi- 
tated silver bromide which had been packed in a diaphragm. His results for 
the precipitate were not very reproducible; hence he concluded that the most 
reliable data were obtained with the capillary of silver bromide. In the present 
work not only was barium sulfate further investigated but lead chromate and 
silver bromide were also studied. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The investigation was conducted along lines similar to previous studies in this 
laboratory, as reported by Smith and Reyerson (7). Three different types of 
cells were constructed and used in the streaming-potential measurements. 
Their designs are shown in figure 1. The electrodes for each cell are designated 
E, and their perforation is shown diagrammatically in the figure. In the case 
of cell A the electrodes used were either gold, silver, copper, or silver-silver 
chloride. In cell B only platinum was used, while in cell C copper, silver, or 
silver-silver chloride was used. Cell A was very similar to the cells used in 
the previously reported studj’' (7). This cell was difficult to pack with the pre- 

1 Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946. 

For t*he sake of brevity the two papers read at the Symposium have been combined. 
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cipitates and tended to teak under the pressures needed for steady potential 
measurements. Satisfactory experimental results could be obtmned only with 
such great difficulty that cell B was constructed as described by Lauffer and 
Gortner (5). This cell gave some satisfactory results, but there was ffifficulty 
in keeping the ground-glass joints tight under pressure. Cell C was then con- 
structed and it proved to be satisfactory. In the figure D represents the packed 
precipitate diaphragm in each case. 

To develop a streaming potential the solution was forced under measured 
pressure from one reservoir to the other. The pressrires were corrected for 
differences in solution levels. Figure 2 shows the general scheme of forcing the 



Fig. 1. Cells for measuring streaming potentials 


liquid through the diaphragm. The three-way stopcocks (T) make it possible 
to force the liquid through the diaphragm in either direction. The mercury 
manometer M was used to measure the pressure maintained by the nitrogen from 
tank N. Reservoir B was used to ^ve the system a large gas volume, as com- 
pared to the volume change produced by the flow through the diaphragm. Dur- 
ing the early part of this investigation the potential developed by streaming the 
liquid through the packed precipitate under constant pressure was measured by 
essentially the same vacuum-tube potentiometric de\ice as described by Smith 
and Reyerson. However, for this woric it was found that the potentials de- 
veloped could be accurately determined with a good potentiometer and a hig^y 
sensitive galvanometer The same ratios of EfP were obtained using either 
instrument. Furthermore, careful study showed that polarization of the cells 
was no factor when a galvanometer having a sensitivity of 0.022 microampere 
per scale division was used as a null instrument. 
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Three different samples of barium sulfate were used. The material studied 
most completely was an aged barium sulfate having particles ranging from 1-5 
microns in cross section. It was prepared by allowing 0.1 M potassium sulfate 
and 0.1 ilf barium chloride to mix slowly in boiling water. The solutions were 
delivered under the surface of the boiling water, which was stirred vigorously. 
The precipitate was left in contact with the mother liquor for 24 hr. and then 
filtered. Microscopic examination showed the particles to be in the above- 
mentioned size range, and they appeared to be reasonably perfect rhombohedra. 
One sample of very fine analytical grade of barium sulfate (M) was used in a few 
experiments and some high-grade natufal baryte was ground and separated 
into suitable sizes by graded sieves. The lead chromate was prepared from 



natural krokoite in the same manner. Tvvo samples of silver bromide were 
used. One was an analytical grade which was found to have the size of particles 
desired, and the other \A'as prepaid by fusing silver bromide and then scratching 
the surface of the fused solid in close parallel lines with a needle and then cross 
hatching until enough fine particles had been obtained. This method was found 
necessary because of the extreme softness of the salt. 

In any given run it was necessary not only to measure the pressures applied 
and the potentials developed between the two electrodes but also to measure 
the specific conductance of the solutions in the pores of the diaphragm. A sensi- 
tive conductivity bridge similar to that described by Smith and Reyerson (7) 
was built, and the cell constants for each packed diaphragm were determined 
by using 0.1 or 0.01 M potassium chloride solutions. From the measurements 
of the pressure driving the liquid, the potential developed, and the specific con- 
ductance of the liquid in the diaphragm, it was possible to calculate the electro- 
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kinetic or zeta potential from the equation 

_ ^NKE 
‘ DP 

where N is the viscosity, D the dielectric constant, P the measured pressure, E 
the measured potential, and K the specific conductance of the solution in the 
diaphragm. The values of N and D were taken from standard tables. 

RESULTS 

Several runs were made upon freshly precipitated barium sulfate, but the 
method of obtaining sufficiently large particles for the satisfactory use of the 



Fio. 3. Zeta-potential values for aged barium sulfate in aqueous solutions of barium 
salts, showing reproducibility. 

diaphragms apparently gave rise to crystals which gave no different potentials 
with time. At least in the present investigation no positive results were obtained 
which showed that the zeta potential changed with aging. However, the results 
on aged barium sulfate were quite reproducible, as is indicated in figure 3. Here 
all of the results obtained on aged barium sulfate in aqueous solutions of barium 
salts are given. The result which deviated most from the others at a given 
concentration w'as obtained on a packed diaphragm which showed that definite 
channeling had occurred. The largest error in the measurements lies in the 
determination of the ratio E/P. Figure 4 shows two typical curves for the 
determination of E/P. The upper figure gives the results for barium sulfate, 
using 0.001 N hydrochloric in cell A, and the lower one is for barium sulfate, 
using 0.001 M barium chloride in cell C. The negative pressures are merely 
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used for the reversal of liquid flow through the diaphragm Since the potentio- 
metric measuring system was not reversed, the results appear as indicated. 
Figures 6 to 9 give the curves for changing zeta potentials in various solutions 
of electrolytes using barium sulfate, lead chromate, and silver bromide as pre- 
cipitated salts. The zeta-potential values each represent the average of several 
determinations, and it is believed that the curves represent the behavior of the 
electrokinetic potential of the crystalline salts studied. The reproducibility 




Fig. 4. Typical determinations of F/P 


of the values of the zeta potential was found to be good, since the results from 
the different cells using different electrical methods were found to be in good 
agreement, as is shown in figure 3. 

DISCUSSION 

1. The product “aged barium sulfate” has a negative zeta potential in water. 
This potential remains negative upon the addition of “indifferent electrolytes” 
like alkali chlorides and hydrogen chloride. The fact that hydrogen chloride 
has about the same effect as an alkali chloride shows that the electrokinetic 
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potential of the glass oi tlw measuring cell is not involved in the measurtimmits. 
Barium salts decrease the negative charge and even at very small concentrations 
impart a positive potential to the barium sulfate, which increases with increasing 
concentration of barium. The barium icms behave like typical “potential- 
determining ions” in this respect. Lead ions, which fit in the lattice of barium 
sulfate, also behave as potential determining, as is evident from the fact that 
lead nitrate in water charges the barium sulfate positively. Dilute solutions of 
thorium chloride in water also charge the solid positively. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the thorium ions behave like potential-determining ions. The 
thorium chloride is strongly hydrolysed, and the positively charged colloidal 
thorium hydroxide particles may deposit on the negatively charged surface of 
the barium sulfate, thus changing the surface of barium sulfate into one of 
thorium hydroxide. 

Alkali sulfates and copper sulfate increase the negative charge of the barium 
sulfate. The change of the potential caused by the potential-determining sul- 
fate ions is, however, much less than that caused by barium icms. 

It is peculiar that potassium citrate increases the negative charge ol barium 
sulfate much more than water does. In this respect, the citrate ions behave as 
potential-determining ions, although they do not fit in the lattice of barium sulfate. 
As a matter of fact, the large effect of citrate was anticipated, since barium sul- 
fate can be peptized in water by the addition of citrate, but not of sulfate. Ap- 
parently, citrate ions can form a negatively charged complex with barium ions. 
This complex ion may be formed on the surface by adsorption of citrate ions on 
the barium sulfate. 

Potassium ferrocyanide in water slightly increases the negative potential of 
barium sulfate until a minimum value is obtained at a concentration of about 
2.5 X 10-< M. 

2. The zeta potentials were also determined in 50 per cent alcohol. It w'as 
found by Kolthoff and MacNevin (3) that at the same final concentration the 
adsorption of barium salts and of potassium bromate is much greater from 50 per 
cent ethanol than from water. From the present work it is seen that at very 
small concentrations, barium nitrate and chloride have a much greater effect 
upon the zeta potential in 50 per cent ethanol than in water. The zeta p otential 
increases rapidly until a final value of about 35 to 40 millivolts is reached’ T his 
value is higher than that attained in water. Lithium and potassium sulfates 
increase the negative potential of barium sulfate in 50 per cent ethanol. Again, 
the effect of sulfate at small concentrations is much more pronounced in 50 per 
cent ethanol than in water. 

Indifferent electrolytes like potassium chloride and bromate decrease the 
originally negative potential, as was to be expected. 

Some of our results are at variance with measurements reported by Ruyssen 
(6). This author made a few meDsurements of the electrokinetic potoitial of 
barium sulfate in 50 per cent ethanol. His product was prepared in a similar 
way as our “aged product.” The maximu m value of the electrokinetic potential 
of barium sulfate in aqueous barium chloride was found by Ruyssen to be -t- 41.2 
millivolts (0.001 M barium chloride), while in 50 per cent ethanol the maximum 
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value was +88 millivolts. We foimd in aqueous barium chloride a maximum 
value of about 25 millivolts and in 50 per cent ethanol a maximum of 33 milli- 
volts. Qualitatively, our results agree with those of Ruyssen regarding the 
effect of alcohol upon the zeta potential of barium sulfate in barium chloride 
solutions. 

On the other hand, the values of the zeta potential measured by Ruyssen in 
potassium chloride and bromate solutions in 50 per cent ethanol differ not only 
in number but also in sign from our values, although Ruyssen *s data in aqueous 
potassium chloride solutions are very similar to ours. In 5 X 10“"^ M potassium 



Fig. 5. Zeta potential of aged barium sulfate in solutions of its potential -determining 
ions. 


chloride solution in 50 per cent ethanol Ruyssen found the abnormally large 
value of +44 millivolts, whereas our value of the zeta potential was about —4 
millivolts. We also found in all concentrations of potassium bromate in 50per 
cent etlianol a negative value of the zeta potential (see figures 5 and 6), whereas 
Ruyssen found at all concentrations (2 X 10~*^ M to 2,5 X 10“® M) positive 
values varying between +19 and +30 millivolts. 

There is no plausible reason why barium sulfate should become positively 
charged in potassium chloride or bromate solutions in 50 per cent ethanol. 
Since all values (also in barium chloride) measured by Ruyssen in this solvent 
are much more positive than ours, w’e suspect that a systematic error must have 
been introduced in his measurements in 50 per cent ethanol. 

3. Our results show that the ‘‘primary stability’' (8) of a colloid is not solely 
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determined by the adsorption of salts which have an ion in common with the 
lattice or which contain an ion which fits in the lattice of the precipitate. * In the 
first place, attention is called to the fact that barium nitrate and chloride at the 
same concentration have almost the same effect upon the zeta potential. Still, 
barium nitrate is much more strongly adsorbed from 50 per cent ethanol than 
is barium chloride. 

Unpublished results obtained in this laboratory revealed that in 50 per cent 
ethanol potassium sulfate is adsorbed much more strongly on barium sulfate 
than is barium chloride. 



Fia. 6. Zeta potentials of aged barium sulfate in solutions of various electrolytes 


In spite of this behavior it is found that the stability of a suspension of barium 
sulfate in 50 per cent ethanol is greatly increased by the addition of barium 
chloride, whereas sulfates have a flocculating effect 

It is also to be noted that in 50 per cent ethanol potassium bromate has about 
the same effect upon the zeta potential as potassium chloride, in spite of the fact 
that the former is much more strongly adsorbed than the latter. 

Our study brings to light the fact that there is no simple relation between the 
effect of salts upon the primary stability of a barium sulfate suspension and their 
adsorbabilities on the precipitate. 

From the experimental results in this paper we are led to the conclusion that 
in a consideration of the primary stability of colloids and the peptizing effect of 
salts, we have to distinguish between an adsorption of ions on an '^active sur- 
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face’’ and on the ^‘normal surface.” A salt like potassium bromate is markedly 
adsorbed from 50 per cent ethanol, but this adsorption does not affect the zeta 
potential. Apparently, both the potassium and the bromate ions are adsorbed 
in equal amounts on the normal surface of barium sulfate. Such an adsorption 
does not change the charge of the precipitate. We shall call it ^'equivalent 
adsorption, 

Adsorption on active surface of salts which contain a potential-determining 
ion, on the other hand, results in an incorporation of the potential-determining 
ions in (or on) the lattice, while the ions of opposite charge remain in the diffuse 
double layer in the liquid phase. This type of adsorption, which we designate 



distribution adsorption, determines the primary stability of colloids. Only when 
we are dealing with this kind of adsorption, wliich results in an increase of the 
number of one kind of lattice ions or other potential-determining ions in the 
lattice, can we expect an effect upon the primary stability of the colloidal sus- 
pension. Apparently, then, the barium salts give a marked distribution adsorp- 
tion in addition to equivalent adsorption. The oppositely charged citrate ions 
behave in a similar way. Sulfates, on the other hand, show little distribution 
adsorption, but mainly equivalent adsorption. 

The difference in the behavior of the lattice ions barium and sulfate is unex- 
plained. It is very peculiar that in the case of lead chromate just the opposite 
result is found. In the absence of a protecting colloid it is possible to prepare a 
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colloidal solution of lead chromate in an excess of chromate ionSi but not in an 
excess of lead (2). In agreement with this behavior it was found in the present 
study that chromate ions in water increased the negative potential of natural 
lead chromate (krokoite) to —40 millivolts, while lead ions only raised the po- 
tential to +20 millivolts (figure 7). 

4. In other respects the behavior of krokoite was similar to that of barium 
sulfate, also with regard to the effect of ethanol. Citrate ions again behaved as 
potential-determining ions. They did not increase the negative charge of kro- 
koite as much as chromate ions, while in the case of barium sulfate the effect of 
citrate was greater than that of sulfate. 



The sulfate ion, which is isomorphous with the chromate ion, behaves like a 
potential-determining ion on lead chromate. Barium ions portray a similar 
tendency, although the krokoite could not be charged positively by the addition 
of barium nitrate. 

6. Qualitatively, the electrokinetic behavior of the very finely divided sample 
of chemically pure barium sulfate and of the coarse particles of natural baryte 
(figure 8) was found similar to that of the precipitated barium sulfate of inter- 
mediate siae. Contrary to the results of l^yt and Ruyssen (4) it was found 
that the natural baryte parricles could be charged positively by barium chloride, 
even in aqueous solutions. Eruyt and Ruyssen conclude that the surfaces of the 
more perfect crystals of the natural bar 3 rte behave like that of an '^indifferent 
paraffe'' wall. We have not been able to confirm this, even though the particles 
of our natural product were very coarse and had a sise between 100 and 175 
microns. 
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Although the results obtained with precipitates of lead chromate are not in* 
eluded in this pai>er, it is of significance to note that qualitatively the natural 
mineral krokoite (particle size 100 to 150 microns) behaved similarly to precipi- 
tates of lead chromate of fine particle size as far as the electrokinetic behavior is 
concerned. 



The krokoite certainly did not behave like a “paraflSn wall”, and its electro- 
kinetic potential was affected in the expected way by the addition of potential- 
determining ions. 

The different products of silver bromide used in this study showed a large 
negative electrokinetic potential of the order of —60 db 10 miUivolts in water or 
in dilute aqueous solutions of potassium nitrate. Only the commercial product 
(precipitate), analytical grade, could be assigned a slight positive potential 
(-f7 millivolts) by the addition of silver nitrate (figure 9). On the other hand, 
the fused and recrystallized products of silver bromide could not be charged 
positively by silver nitrate. Still, the silver ions behaved as typical potential- 
determining i<ms in as far as they decreased the zeta potential of recrystalhzed 
silver bromide from a value of —76 miUivolts to a much more positive value of 
— 15 millivolts in 4 X lO"* M silver nitrate. Potassium nitrate of the same 
concentration had hardly any effect upon the zeta potential. In this respect 
the behavior of fused or recrystallized sUver bromide is quite different from that 
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reported by Julien (1), who found that fused silver bromide behaved like parafi&n 
regarding the effect of silver nitrate and other salts upon its zeta potential. 

We are not able to explain the difference in behavior found by Julien and that 
described in this paper. 


SUMMARY 

1. Citrate ions behave much more effectively as potential-determining ions 
on the surface of barium sulfate than sulfate ions. This is contrary to the 
classical view. Citrate also acts as a potential-determining ion on the surface 
of lead chromate. 

2. There is no direct relation between the adsorbability of a salt on the surface 
of barium sulfate and its peptizing effect upon the colloidal precipitate. It is 
suggested that distinction should be made betw’een adsorption on an ‘^active 
surface** and on a “normal surface** and that the primary stability of a colloid 
is determined mainly by adsorption on an active surface (distribution adsorp- 
tion). 

3. Barium ions have a peptizing effect on colloidal barium sulfate and sulfate 
ions a flocculating effect. On the other hand, lead ions flocculate colloidal lead 
chromate and chromate ions stabilize it. This behavior of these ions is reflected 
by their effect upon the electrokinetic potential of barium sulfate and of lead 
chromate. 

4. At the same concentration the effect of potential-determining ions upon 
the zeta potentials of barium sulfate and lead chromate is much greater in 60 
per cent ethanol than in water. The difference is especially pronounced at small 
concentrations. 

5. Lead ions behave as potential-determining ions on the surface of barium 
sulfate, while barium and sulfate ions behave like potential-determining ions on 
the surface of lead chromate (ion isomorphism). 

6. Contrary to results of Kruyt and Ruyssen it was found that particles of 
the natural product baryte qualitatively showed an electrokinetic behavior 
similar to that of precipitates of varying size and age. 

7. Silver bromide samples showed a large negative electrokinetic potential 
in water or in dilute potassium nitrate solutions. Only precipitated silver 
bromide could be assigned a slight positive potential in silver nitrate solutions, 
but fused and recrystallized products remained negatively charged. Still, silver 
ions distinguished themselves as potential-determining ions insofar as they de- 
creased the zeta potential in a very pronounced way. 
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The characteristic hysteresis loop obtained from the isothermal sorption and 
desorption of vapors on porous substances was first observed in 1896 by van 
Bemmelen (2, 3) in his classical work on the silica-water system. The occur- 
rence of sorption-desorption hysteresis has been referred to as the ‘'van Bemme- 
len phenomenon^’ (18), 

Numerous investigators (6, 8, 13, 14, 17) have verified the experimental exist- 
ence of the sorption-desorption hysteresis phenomenon in many hydrous oxide- 
water systems, including silica gel. In contrast to the results of other investiga- 
tors, Patrick (12) reported that a commercial silica gel gave no hysteresis loop 
when examined in a special apparatus in which elaborate precautions were taken 
to ensure the removal of inert gases. The sample of commercial silica gel was 
heated to 350®C. and was carried through several cycles of alternate evacuation 
and sorption of w^ater vapor at 20°C\ The isotherms obtained after this ex- 
haustive treatment were reversible and showed no trace of a hysteresis loop. 
Patrick w^as of the opinion that these results demonstrated conclusively that 
sorption-desorption hysteresis was caused by the presence of air or other inert 
gases. How^ever, Bartell and Almy (1), Foster (7), Lambert and Foster (8), 
and others observed that drastic evacuation at high temperatures does not elimi- 
nate the hysteresis loop. 

Pidgeon (13) pointed out that in the experiments reported by Patrick a large 
volume of silica gel (about 1200 ml.) was examined in a relatively small appa- 
ratus. Pidgeon expressed the opinion that this procedure might result in tracing 
simultaneously the sorption and desorption curves regardless of w hether the gel 
w^as decreasing or increasing in water content. In order to test this assumption, 
Pidgeon carried out extremely careful isotherms on silica gel, using a McBain- 
Baker silica-spring balance under conditions such that the volume of gel w as 
very small as compared with the volume of the apparatus. From the observed 
hysteresis loop, Pidgeon concluded that the van Bemmelen phenomenon has an 
experimental reality. In order to test the effect of large volumes of gel, Pidgeon 
also placed 20 g. of gel w ithin his apparatus, but w eighed on the McBain-Baker 
balance only a 0.5-g. quantity. Under these conditions, the hysteresis loop was 
diminished or eliminated. These results appear to offer conclusive evidence 
that the apparent reversibility of the isotherms reported by Patrick w as inherent 
in the experimental technique employed. However, as has been pointed out 
by Brunauer (4), the shapes of the silica gel isotherms reported by Patrick are 

I Presented at the Twentieth National Colloid Symposium, which was held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, May 28-29, 1946. 
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modified from tte usual S-shaped curves found by all other investigators, to 
curves of the Langmuir type. This suggests that the silica gel examined by 
Patrick’s collaborators may have been different from the usual silica gels. 

More recently, Taylor (15) obtained isosteres for the ssrstem silica gel-water, 
and did not detect any appreciable hysteresis. 

In this laboratory it has been found possible to diminish drastically or to 
eliminate the hjrsteresis characteristics of a number of hydrous oxide gels by 
treatment prior to their precipitation (19, 20). 

In this present work sorption-desorption isotherms have been obtained for a 
series of silica gels which had been subjected to systematic heat-treatments from 
room temperature to about 1000®C. 

EXPERIMENTAL 
Preparation of samples 

A quantity of moist, commercial silica gel which had not been previously 
heated above room temperature was allowed to come to equilibrium with the 
mokture in the atmosphere. After several days the air-dried lumps of translu- 
cent or faintly opalescent gel were crushed to a white powder. 

Preliminary experiments suggested that the gel was very sensitive to marked 
changes in humidity, and therefore elaborate precautions were taken to ensure 
that all portions of the gel were treated exactly alike, except for the temperature 
of heat-treatment. Twelve separate portions of the air-dried gel were exposed 
to a current of air saturated with water vapor. The samples were weighed twice 
weekly until no further change in weight occurred. After approximately 6 
weeks the samples came to constant weight, and were heated for periods of 2 hr. 
at the following temperatures, respectively: 30®, 200°, 300°, 400°, 450°, 500°, 
600°, 660°, 725°, 790°, 880°, and 930°C. After the heat-treatment, the gels 
were allowed again to come to equilibrium with the water vapor in the atmos- 
phere. In preliminary experiments with a series of samples which were not 
subjected to these elaborate precautions, the resulting isotherms were somewhat 
erratic. 


APPARATUS 

Complete soiption-desorption isotherms at 12.00°C. were obtained for the 
twelve heat-treated samples in an apparatus already described (11). The tem- 
perature was kept constant to within 0.001 °C. During sorption or desorption, 
care was taken to add or remove exceedingly small increments or decrements of 
water vapor, in order that the successive points on the curves be obtained under 
substantially isobaric conditions. As in the work of Pidgeon, the total volume 
of gel was very small (about 1.8 ml. for six; samples), whereas the volume of the 
apparatus was large (about 7 liters). The samples were not subjected to a 
further heat-treatment within the i^paratus, (a) since several investigators (1, 
7, 8) have demonstrated that such a procedure does not appreciably modify the 
hysteresis characteristics of silicd gel, and (b) since we were ccmcemed with ex- 
amining the sfunples as they exist after the careful heat-treatments described 
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above. Following the same procedure used previously in this laboratory, the 
samples were thoroughly evacuated at 12.00*^C., after which the sorption branch 
of the isotherm was first obtained, and then the desorption branch. A vacuum 
of 6--10 millimicrons as measured by a calibrated ionization gauge was attained 
during the evacuation. The twelve complete isotherms are given in figures 1-12 

30® 



Fig. 1. Sorption-desorption isotherm for silica gel at 30®C. 


X-RAY EXAMINATION 

The samples described above were examined by the standard x-ray diffraction 
method, using Cr x-radiation. All of them were found to be amorphous to 
x-rays. From previous x-ray diffraction work on the same gel, it was known 
that a much longer heating period is required to transform the amorphous silica 
to a-cristobaUte even at temperatures as high as 950°C. 

DISCUSSION 

It will be noted that the characteristic hysteresis loop is not destroyed by 
moderate or even excessive heat-treatment. Indeed there is some evidence 
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that heating to temperatures of about 4«X)-600“C. actually increases the area 
within the loop. 

In figures 13-23 is plotted the volume of adsorbed water per gram of sample 
(F/w) against pore size as calculated from the Kelvin equation (16): 

In P - In Po = - 2rfV/rRT 

200 ® 



Pio. 2. Sorption-desorption isotherm for silica gel at 200®C. 

where y — surface tension, 

F = molal volume of water, 

T — absolute temperature, 

R — gas constant, 
r = radius of assumed pore, 

P = observed vapor pressure, and 
Po = vapor pressure of water at 12,00®C. 

No attempt w^s made to correct the radius of the pores for mono- or multi- 
layers of water upon the walls of the pores. In figures 13-23 is also plotted 
dF/dr as a function of pore radius, according to well-known methods (c/. Bushey 
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(5, 10)). It is convenient to assume that these curves are a measure of the fre- 
quency of occurrence of pores of various sizes. The height of the peak may be 
assumed to approximate the number of pores of the most frequent size. 

It will be noted that heat-treatment of the original gel does not appreciably 
modify the distribution or the size of the pores, but does appear to diminish their 
number. Any attempt at this time to postulate a mechanism for the decrease 
in number of pores would be premature. 

300® 



P/Pq 


Fig. 3. Sorption-Hlesorption isotherm for silica gel at- 300®C. 

In figure 24 is given the surface area of the various samples as a function of 
temperature of heat-treatment. The surface areas have been calculated ac- 
cording to the standard BET (4) and Harkins and Jura (4) methods. The 
results of the calculations by these two independent methods (e/. 9) agree quite 
well. It is apparent from the results that heat-treatment at temperatures 
around 200®C. actually increases the available surface slightly, and that addi- 
tional heat-treatment at more elevated temperature decreases the available 
surface in a regular manner. It is believed that these results, as well as previous 
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500® 



Fig. 6. Sorption-desorption isotherm for silica gel at 600“C. 
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Fig. 7. Sorption-desorption isotherm for silica gel at 600®C. 
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Fio. 8. Sorption-desorption isotherm for silies gel at 660*C. 
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Fig. 10. Sorption-desorption isotherm for silica gel at 790°C. 
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Fig. 12. Sorption-desorption isotherm for silica gel at OSO'C. 
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Fio. 14. Pore-distribution curve 
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Fio. 16. Pore-distrbution curve for silica gel at 400'’C. 
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Fig. 18. Pore-distribution curve for silica gel at 600®C. 
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Fig. 19. Pore-distribution curve for silica gel at 600'C. 
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Fio. 22. Pore*difltribation curve for ailiea gel at 790*C| 
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results (19, 20) from this laboratory, wherein hysteresis was diminished or 
eliminated by treatment of the solutions prior to precipitaticm of the gels, will 
be helpful in evaluating the various theories of hysteresis which have been pro- 
posed by other investigators. 



Fig. 24. Surface area of silica gels as a function of temperature of heat -treatment 
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COMMUNICATION TO THE EDITOR 

THE EQUILIBRIUM SPREADING COEFFICIENT OF AMPHIPATHIC 
ORGANIC LIQUIDS ON WATERS 

H. L. Cupples (J. Phys. Chem. 60, 283 (1946)) has again taken exception to 
our reasoning concerning the equilibrium spreading coefficient (J. Phys. Chem. 
49 , 239 (1945)). In his opinion we err in assuming that Wa is the w’ork of ad- 
hesion between the organic bulk phase and the interfacial layer of the amphi- 
pathic compound. 

In an earlier communication Cupples (J. Phys. Chem. 48 , 75 (1944)) has agreed 
with us that 

F: ^ -- yo - yL ^ W'a -W'c 

However, since Wc = 27^, it follows that 

Tir' ' I ' ' * 

IFx ““ 7u> T“ To Two 

where is the interfacial tension between the mutually saturated phases, 7 I 
the surface tension of the bulk phase of the amphipathic organic compound 
saturated with water, and y^ the surface tension of the aqueous phase, saturated 
with, and having a surface film of, the amphipathic compound with the hydrocarbon 
chains turned upward and a pressure corresponding to the equilibrium surface 
pressure. Wa is thus the change in free surface energy which occurs on bringing 
the two mutually saturated phases in contact, i.e., on establishing contact be- 
tween the oiiganic bulk phase and the monolayer in the surface of the aqueous 
phase. For this reason the cross-section J5B' in Fig. 1 of our paper is assumed 
to be above the oriented layer; (we have not shown in Fig. 1 the oriented layer 
which, in the equilibrium state, also extends over the water surface). H. L. 
Cupples has apparently overlooked in his criticism that, in the evaluation of Waj 
we are concerned with an aqueous phase which is fully saturated with the 
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ami^pathic (XHupound and tiiietefore has a surface film o£ the latter at a pres* 
sure corresponding to the equilibrium pressure. 

A similar reasoning is implied by W. D. Haridns, discussing the “final’^ 
spreading coeffident of heptyl alcohol on water in his article, “Genera! Thermo- 
dynamic Theory of Spreading” (J. Chem. Phya. 9, 559 (1941)), to whidr rderenee 
was made in our paper. It is clear from the discusdcm that Harkins envisages 
separation in a plane corresponding to that of cross-section BB' in I%..1 of our 
paper. 

Ihudly, the choice of cross-section BB' as the plane of separation above the 
oriented interfadal layer, and beyond the range influence of the watw mole- 
cules in the aqueous phase, is indicated by the actual behavior of the systems 
involved. When a drop of oleic add is brought on a water surface, it will 
spread to a duplex film first, but soon contraction occurs to lenses whilst a mono- 
layer is left in the water surface. Moreover, if the water surface is covered by 
a monolayer of oleic acid and a drop of oleic add is placed on it, the drop will 
not spread but remain as a lens. This bdhavior is obviously due to the fact 
that the work of cohedon of the oleic add bulk phase is greater than the woric 
of adhesion between the bulk phase and the oleic acid monolayer in the water 
surface. 

Cupples has also objected to the derivation of our equation 4. Now Wj 
is the work involved in separating the organic bulk phase from the monolayer 
in the water surface which is oriented. This means that W'a. is equivalent to 
the work of cohesion 

W'c - W? -b W; (2a) 

except that, on separation, it is necessary only to orient the layer of molecules 
at the surface of the bulk phase, since the layer on the water surface is already 
oriented. Therefore the work of orientation included in W'j, is about one-half 
of that included in W'c, though this is only approximate for reasons set out in 
our previous publication. Thus 


and by equation 2a we obtain 

W; S TTc + ^ (4) 

The notation in this communication is the same as that used previously (J. 
Phys. Chem. 49 , 239 (1946)). 

Chemistry Department, “ E. Hstmann. 

Melbourne University A. Yoms. 

Melbourne, Australia 
and 

Trinity College, Cambridge, England 
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Surface Active Agents, By C. B. F. Youno and K. W. Coonb. Broaklyn, New York: 

The Chemical Publiehing Company, Inc., 1945. Price: $6.00. 

Thia book has been criticized as being largely a compilation from trade catalogs and 
similar sources. However, it has its definite uses, as the authors point out, by calling the 
attention of industrial chemists to concrete examples of surface phenomena which have been 
turned to useful account. Many such instances have been developed, such as household 
recipes or trade or family secrets, where the originators did not know the reasons for the use 
of the ingredients they utilized. The authors rightly emphasize that reference to such ex- 
amples can be stimulating in suggesting ideas about the reader's own industrial problems. 
It is somewhat like the stimulus which any scientist or industrialist receives by visiting a 
factory in some unrelated industry, which nevertheless suggests ideas which he can develop 
in his own field. 

The book cannot be taken as a piece of careful scientific writing. For example, on page 
4, under the heading Definitions", the definition of surface -active agents, the subject of 
the book itself, is Compounds which cause variations in either interfacial tension or sur- 
face tension." The authors do not mean this as a scientific statement. It is either mean- 
ingless or untrue. The authors had just before pointed out that sodium chloride is not a 
surface-active agent, although it does raise the surface tension of water. Practically all 
dissolved substances and many insoluble substances cause variations, either plus or minxis, 
in the surface tension of water; and therefore all are included in the "definition", although 
this is by no means the intention of the authors. 

Again, on the same page, the authors state that the forces between molecules are equal 
in all directions, whereas the most significant feature of surface phenomena is the orienta- 
tion of molecules caused by the unequal distribution of molecular forces around the different 
parts of the same molecule. On the following page, "work" is expressed in "dynes per 
centimeter." 

Incorrect or misleading statements such as those just cited are not uncommon in scientific 
writing, and lend support to the allegation that scientists as a rule are uneducated men. 
The fault must lie in the system of education in the science departments of our universities. 
For the convenience of instructors, too much reliance is placed upon the true or false sys- 
tem of examinations. The more intelligent pupils realize that they are being forced to 
give answers that arc not strictly true but have to be fitted into the Procrustean framework 
provided by the busy examiner. It is seldom that a pupil is required to produce a piece of 
rigorous scientific writing in which each statement is true to the best of his knowledge and 
power of expression. However, this is no valid reason why professors or trained industrial 
chemists or scientists in general should be careless of the truth. 

Nevertheless the vitality of the scientific method and the permanence of demonstrable 
fact are such that man's material achievements have been accomplished in spite of half- 
truths and imperfect theory. The purest scientist has to reflect that much of current 
theory which he is teaching, viewed in the light of previous history, will prove to be im- 
perfect or erroneous and only the stubborn scientific facts will endure. However, this is no 
reason for publishing statements that are obviously untrue or misleading or not expressed 
to the best of one's ability. 

The book brings together a lot of information of proven utility. It begins with a chapter 
on the "Theory of Surface Tension", already commented upon. Next is a detailed account 
of "Determination of Surface Tension", and much of the illustrative material is taken from 
the authors' own work. The reader will be dismayed and bewildered by figures 6 and 7, 
which indicate that none of the methods of determining the surface tension of water give 
the value recorded in the Iniemational Critical Tables or Landolt'Bdrnstein but that, de- 
pending upon the six methods given, the surface tension of water varies between 68.9 and 
91 .3. Furthermore, when the dissolved substance is added, in figure 7, some of the methods 
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show a rapid dimiaution of surface tension, others an increase above that of water. . . • 
What Is truth? 

The remainder of Part I is frankly mainly a condensation from a well-known symposium, 
but includes a convenient listing of commercial wetting agents and detergents. 

Part II has a chapter each on ** Emulsions^*; Plating, Metal Cleaning, Pickling and 
Etching’*; Cosmetics” ; ** Leather” ; ” Flotation” ; ” Inks” ; ” Application of Surface Tension 
to Textiles”; ^Cutting and Soluble Oils”; “Adhesives”; “Poods”; “Lubrication”; and 
“Soldering, Erasing and Welding”— all with illustrative formulae and a modicum of theory. 
This constitutes the brief compendium of practical information taken from these various 
fields. Much of it remains a challenge to the scientist. 

J. W. McBain. 

Fundamentah of Physics. By Hbnby Semat. 593 pp. New York: Farrar and Hinehart, 

1946. Price; $4.00. 

In the preface the author indicates that this text is intended as a first*year college 
physics text for students having different degrees of preparation. The most advanced 
mathematics employed is trigonometry and this very sparingly. Each of the thirty -two 
chapters includes a set of questions and a set of problems. The questions should be useful 
to the student in his studying and in many cases will be valuable for stimulating class dis- 
cussions. The problems are fairly simple, generally involving the application of only a 
single principle. Answers are given to all odd-numbered problems; answers to the remain- 
ing problems can be obtained. 

The text contains a liberal number of carefully worked illustrative examples. Both the . 
metric and English systems of units are employed. To avoid confusion in the discussion of 
mass, weight, and subsequent topics in mechanics, the only units of force mentioned are the 
dyne and pound; gram force and poundal are avoided entirely. The entire discussion of 
Newton’s laws and the definition of mass and force are clearer than those found in most 
elementary texts. In the section on electricity and magnetism, the electrostatic, electro- 
magnetic, and practical systems of units are employed in their appropriate places. 

Some of the more fundamental derivations of elementary physics are omitted. For 
example, the relation between period, displacement, and acceleration for a simple harmonic 
motion is not discussed. The formula for the period of a simple harmonic motion is stated 
but not derived. In the section on rotational motion extensive use is made of the formula 
relating to torque, moment of inertia, and angular acceleration of a rigid body free to rotate 
about a fixed axis without attempting to derive it . The same statement may be made about 
the use of the theorem for computing the moment of inertia about an axis parallel to one 
through the center of mass. No attempt is made to derive the relation betw'een focal 
length and object and image distance for a lens or spherical mirror, although considerable 
use is made of the equation. Again, in the section on electricity a whole chapter is de- 
voted to alternating current circuits, including series circuits containing resistance in- 
ductance and capacitance. The circuits are solved by the familiar vector diagram method . 
However, nowhere in the text is mention made of the generation of a sinusoidal curve by a 
rotating vector. The expression for conductive reactance is used without explanation of its 
origin. 

In spite of some of these shortcomings, the book should be very useful as a beginning text. 
Presentation of material is in a straightforward and logical manner. Explanations are 
generally clear and concise. Because of the rather elementary approach to most topics its 
level is too low for use by engineering students, unless the course w^ere followed by one em- 
ploying a more mathematical treatment « 

A few errors are to be found. On page 125 a slip has been made in writing the last equa- 
tion. In several places on page 359 inductive reactance is written in place of capacitive 
reactance. 


Alfbed O. Nibb. 
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Studies in Biophysics: The Critical Temperature of Serum (56^). By Lecomte du Nouy. 

vi 185 pp. New York: Reiahold Publishing Corporation, 1945. Price: $3.50. 

This book describes the effects *of heat-treatment on the properties of serum of the horse, 
rabbit, and other animals. Representative data from thousands of very careful measure- 
ments of viscosity, optical rotation and rotatory dispersion, light scattering, depolarization 
of scattered light, sedimentation of precipitates, electrical conductivity, pH, interfacial 
tension, interaction with ether, and ultraviolet-light absorption are cited to show that 
above 56® irreversible changes take place in serum, the more rapidly the higher the temper- 
ature. 

Some of the observed changes are interpreted as representing an increase in volume of 
protein molecules by hydration. Many readers probably will be skeptical of the enormous 
values of hydration deduced. Following recent theoretical developments to which the 
author has not referred, they may prefer to interpret increases in viscosity in terms 
of changes in shape, and increases in light scattering and depolarization in terms of ag- 
gregation. 

The introduction contains some interesting remarks concerning the author's philosophy 
of experimentation. The style of the book is lucid and expressive. 

John D. Ferry. 


Qualitative Inorganic Microanalysis. A Short Elementary Course. By R. Belcher and 

Cecil L. Wilson. 18 x 12 cm.; viii -f- 68 pp. London, New York, and Toronto: 

Longmans, Green and Company, 1946. Price: 2/6d. 

Microanalytical methods have advantages over the well-known procedures of ordinary 
qualitative analysis, and not least amongst the beneffts tostudents is the training in manual 
dexterity which is so valuable in experimental research. The authors describe in detail 
how the experimentalist can make very simply from glass tubing much of the apparatus 
required, and a chapter is devoted to the minutiae of its manipulation in a variety of tests. 
The scheme for the qualitative analysis of mixtures of the commoner cations is based on the 
use of hydrogen sulfide and the zirconium separation for phosphates. A procedure avoiding 
the use of hydrogen sulfide is also presented. The chapter of tests for acid radicals and the 
table of preliminary tests might well be expanded. The book contains twenty -eight ex- 
cellent diagrams to which frequent references in the text wmuld be facilitated by giving the 
numbers of the pages on w'hich they appear, as well as the figure numbers. Errors are few, 
but “sulphite" is out of position near the bottom of the table on page 31 . 

The book is good value for the money and should be in the hands of all who are learning 
and practising chemistry. 

J. G. A. Griffiths. 


y 

Science for Democracy. FMited and with an introduction by Jerome N.\thanson. 170 
pp. Morningside Heights, New York: King's Crown Press, 1946. Price: $2.50. 
Especially during the war period many natural scientists have become more conscious 
than ever of the social implications of science. Through science mankind has gained control 
over man. No wonder that many scientists feel that it is their human duty to offer their 
aid in the settlement of sociological problems of national and international scope. The 
book under discussion deals with the social implications of science, the social obligations 
of scientists, and the application of scientific methods to sociological problems. 

The book is a very timely one and should be a source of inspiration to those scientists who 
are socially minded . The book is devoted to the following topics : ‘ ‘ Science in the National 
Economy; “The Challenge of Science to Social Thinking;" “Does Private Industry 
Threaten Freedom of Scientific Research;" and “The Role of Science in the Determination 
of Democratic Policy . " 

As can be suspected from the titles, the book is partly of a philosophic and partly of a 
practical nature. The Introduction, by J. Nathanson, excels in clear statements. Some 
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of these are quoted beloWi partiy because of their own vslue and partly be;^use they mSeet 
upon the nature of the papers and the discusdons found in the book. 

** The papers and diseussiohs udiich follow an attempt to grapple with the problem of 
making the soientifie habit of mind an integral part ol the demoeratie process. In the 
months that have elapsed since the first atom bomb fell on Hiroshimai the physicists have 
learned some of the hard lessons of political respoiudbiUty and politioal activity. .... 

** Aware of the social implications of their professional work, they (scientists) have left 
the laboratory for the public forum, and in doing so, they have themselves received a fur* 
ther education. ... 

** And unless all scientists are united in the realisation that their futures are inseparable 
from the future of the democratic cause, they will themselves help dig the grave of free 
inquiry. . . .** 

The *^hot*' problem of '^planning in science’’ is touched upon already in the Introduction: 
**The chief problem of our time is how to plan our econon^c and social life without sacri- 
ficing freedom. To say that planning necessarily leads to serfdom is as ridiculous as to say 
that using our heads necessarily means tying our hands. We can use both our heads and 
our hands. We can plan our national and international life intelligently and increase hu- 
man freedom. The problem is how to do it. That is a problem of intelligence, or organis- 
ing knowledge, in a word, of science. . . .In the second place, scientists are obliged to see 
that their knowledge functions in government, insisting wherever and whenever possible 
that they are not subservient employees of government employees, but their colleagues in 
planning policy.” 

Lack of space does not permit a lengthy discussion of the many valuable papers presepted 
in this book. The controversial subject ” Science in the National Economy” is discussed 
in three papers: ” Science and Human Welfare” byP. B. Sears,” The Scientific Spirit and 
Economic Dogmatism” by J. Frank, and ”The Dentlemen Talk of Science” by R. S. Lynd. 
In his well -documented and tolerant paper Judge Frank takes exception to Hayek: ”Be- 
'cause in the lands from which they fled, a robust democratic faith never took root, Teutonic 
refugees, like Hayek, fail to comprehend the American democratic tradition.” 

The questions raised by Lynd give much thought for reflection. ”A11 this raises the 
question: whose business is science? In a democracy there ought to be only one possible 
answer to that question . Y ou may ask : where are the scientists themselves in all this ?. . . . 
Our fates as scientists depend not upon men of good will, but upon the outcome of the 
contemporary struggle for power.” 

Why not recognize the contributions of scientists to society as the realistic Russians do? 

In the part dealing with ” Challenge of Science to Social Thinking” Dr. Gerald Wendt 
states: ”But one thing is certain, dt will be infinitely harder for the unscientific public to 
readjust its thinking than it was for the scientist. Thu& the basic challenge of science to 
society lies in the need of constant readjustment to change.” 

”Doe8 private industry threaten freedom of scientific research?” is answered by an 
emphatic ”No” by Dr. Langsdorf. ”But I do not know of any instance of suppression, or 
attempted suppression, of research in the physical sciences because someone felt that vested 
interests might be threatened.” Many scientists, including your reviewer, will not agree 
with Dr. Langdorf’s statement. In this connection. Dr. H. Grundfest’s paper and expe- 
cially his discussion of the question ”Doe8 industry threaten freedom of research by 
various forms of monopoly and cartel practice?” is of particular interest. 

The main bulk of t^ book is devoted to symposia on ” Freedom of Scientific Research” 
and ”The R61e of Science in Determination of I^mocratic Policy.” 

The papers and the discussions in the book exemplify the true spirit of democracy, which 
makes a free exchange of thoughts and opinions among intellectual leaders possible. 

On page 166 Mr. Putnam defines the conference as an instrument for action to extend 
the application of scientific method as a means of promoting democracy. However, the 
means of promoCing scientific thinking mnong the masses is barely touched upon. It is 
true that newspapers, magazines, and the radio successfully popularise science, thus eon- 
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tributing to an increasing appreciation of science by the public. However, the kind of in- 
fonnatidn supplied is mainly of a factual nature. What we need particularly in a growing 
democracy is the more general adoption of the objective, unbiased way of scientific thinking 
by all groups of the population. This teaching of the method of scientific thinking should 
be an essential part of the general program of teaching of science. 

I. M. Kolthoff. 

y 

Scientific Jnetriunente. By Hbrbebt J. Cooper. 305 pp. Brooklyn, New York: The 

Chemical Publishing Company, Inc., 1946. Price: $6.00. 

Those who are interested in instrumentations will find this a most useful book. As the 
author states, it is not intended as a manual giving the operating details of a given instru- 
ment or its use, but rather to present the broad principles of instrumentation in many 
different fields of science. The specialist will not find anything he doesn't know about his 
own instrument but will find out about the other man’s. 

The book is divided into five sections: optical instruments, measuring instruments, 
navigation and surveying instruments, liquid testing, and miscellaneous. Each of these 
sections treats a number of instruments. Electrical instruments, including electrometers 
and Geiger counters, are not treated. 

S. C. Lind. 


Enzymea and their Rdle in Wheat Technology. Edited by J. Ansel Anderson. American / 

Association of Cereal Chemists Monograph Series, Vol. I. ix -H 371 p. 215 Fourth 

Avenue, New York 3, New York: Interscience Publishers, Inc., 1946. Price: $4.50. 

This monograph* brings together the current fundamental knowledge of certain enzyme 
systems and the r61e of such systems in wheat technology. Following an introductory 
chapter by Sandstrom on the general chemistry of enzymes, the specific enzyme systems 
considered have been treated from two aspects : a critical review’ of the general knowledge 
in each field, followed by a chapter on the specific r61e of the enzyme system in wheat tech- 
nology. 

Chapters by Caldwell and Adams and by Kneen and Sandstedt deal with the amylases, 
which system, incidentally, has been the most clearly elaborated of the various enzymes of 
importance to cereal chemists. Following these, Longenecker review’s the general field 
of the esterases, w’hile in the succeeding chapter Sullivan deals with their rfile in milling 
and baking. The section by Barron on oxidizing enz 3 rme systems is a condensed but ex- 
cellently written discussion on this complex sublet. The following chapter by Sullivan 
discusses the present limited knowledge on these enzymes in relation to wheat and fiour. 
The general field of proteases is comprehensively review’ed by Balls and Kies, and the 
technological application of these enzymes to baking is discussed by Hildebrand. Werk- 
man has given an up-to-date review on alcoholic fermentation and has presented a lucid 
discussion of the intermediary mechanisms and phosphorylation. The last chapter, by 
Atkin, Schultz, and Frey, deals with the practical aspects of yeast fermentation as applied 
to bread doughs. Thus, fifteen recognized authorities on enzymes and their technological 
applications have contributed the eleven chapters which make up this volume. 

The reader is struck by the disproportion in our present knowledge between the com- 
paratively well elaborated and organized information on enzymes from animal sources and 
their rWe in the intermediary metabolism of such tissues, and the sparsity of similar in- 
formation on enzymes from plant sources. In elearly raising this point, this volume should 
serve as a guide and a chidlenge to the majority of biochemists wrho have been interested in 
plants only as sources of certain enzymes and who have disregarded the integrated rfileof 
such ensymes in the intermediary metabolism of plants or the nature of their action in plant 
products. 

This hook Is a timely contribution to enzymology and will be of interest to both the 
research worker wpd the technologist. The bibliographies at the end of every chapter as 
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well as the author and subject indexes make this book exceedingly useful as detailed 
source material. Few inaccuracies or errors were found. 

Max Miutsb. 

Radioactivity and Nuclear Physics . S/y J. M. Cork. 175 pp. Ann Arbor, Miehigaii: 

Edwards Brothers, 1946. Price: $3.50. 

In a very acceptable way this volume bridges over from the classical natural radioactiv- 
ity to the new nuclear physics. Its timely appearance will make it doubly welcome. The 
greatly enhanced interest in nuclear reactions makes it important for students and research 
workers alike to have an up-to-date volume giving principles and experimental data in 
convenient form. 

The work is intended primarily for students. Each chapter ends with a few questions 
and problems admirably chosen to emphasize the most pertinent points. The drawings 
and tables are exceptionally clear. The importance of the subject is worthy of a more 
permanent form of binding and reproduction, but owing to the large volume of data that 
should soon be released in this field, the present form should suffice in the interim. The 
lithoprinting is excellent. 

A rather long list of errata accompanies the volume. A few minor typographical errors 
still remain. 

The various chapters treat successively: natural radioactivity; the detection of radia- 
tion; apparatus for induced radioactivity, including the cyclotron, betatron, and synchro- 
tron; alpha, beta, and gamma radiation; neutrons; protons; deuterons; cosmic radiation; 
nuclear fission and some applications of radioactivity in astronomy, botany, chemistry, 
engineering (radiography and thickness measurement), metallurgy (atomic diffusion), 
medicine (therapy, specific absorption, and tracers), mineralogy (coloring of crystals), 
zoology (mutations). Two important omissions are luminous paints and the chemical 
effects of radiation. 

S. C, Lind. 

Tables of Fractional Powers. Prepared by the Mathematical Tables Project under the 

sponsorship of the National Bureau of Standards. 489 pp. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1946. Price: $7.50. 

The present volume, begun under the auspices of the Works Progress Administration for 
the City of New York, has been completed with the support of the Office of Scientific Re-* 
search and Development under the direction of Lyman J. Briggs of the Bureau of Standards 
and Arnold N. Lowan, Project Director. 

In Part I the values of A* for fixed bases and variable exponents are given to fifteen 
decimal places. In Part II the function Y", for variable bases and the frequently occurring 
exponents rh 1/2, dbl/3, db2/3, dbl/4, db3/4, are tabulated also to fifteen places. 

S. C. Lind. 

Preparation and Measurement of t Tracers. By D. Wright Wilson, A. O. C. Nibr, 

AND Stanley P. Reimann. viii + 108 pp. Ann Arbor, Michigan: J, W. Edwards, 

1946. Price: paper bound, $1.80. 

This work is a symposium prepared in lithoprint for the Isotope Research Group. It 
contains eight chapters by different authorities. It is intended to acquaint biologists and 
chemists with the methods of preparation and analysis of isotopes, especially carbon and 
hydrogen. 

With the great present interest in and importance of this subject this timely symposium 
will greatly aid research workers who are using tracer elements in solving problmns in 
chemistry or biology . Both stable and radioactive isotopes are treated . 

S. C. I4KD. 


Monographs on the Progress of Research in Holland during the War. Modern Development of 
Chemotherapy. By E. Havinga, H. W. Julius^ H, Veldbtba, and K. C. Wmamm. 
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^p. New York and Amsterdam: Elsevier Publiehing Company, 1946. Price: $3.50. 
pugh the scientific journals in this country were published uninterruptedly during 
, very few .papers of a fundamental nature appeared, partly because of the fact that 
|the scientists who were leaders in academic research were engaged full time in secret 
for the government. In the ex-occupied countries in Europe there is naturally 
[irge of getting acquainted with the progress of research in this country during the 
b is not recognized by these European scientists that most of the research carried out 
S. during the war is only now being released for publication. Thus, the main 
lesearch carried out in the U. S. during the war will become available simultaneously 
dentists over the world. On the other hand, we in this country have a hard time 
acquainted w^ith the continental European scientific literature published during the 
It is hardly possible for any productive scientist to find the time for reading a host 
l^journals published during the w’ar period. The only possible convenient way of 
acquainted wit h the progress of science in the occupied countries is by review papers 
in suitable journals or in the form of monographs. 

; from this viewpoint the appearance of a series of monographs on the progress of 
ill tiojiand should be extended a hearty welco. Unfortunately, the aims 
pl^eaent series seem to be quite different fi . those which your revi 
latiS. Dr. 11. Houwink and Dr J. A. A. Ketclaar, editors of thi 
ord: “The purpose of this series on. . . is to show the wo, 
snds have remained active during the five years of Gerj 
of publishing an unlimited number of monogn 
Sve served the appreciation of Dutch scienti 
atiats outside of Holland better, if a relatively sm^l numliat 

each volume cov'ering the progress in;a^e|nain vi 

try, physics, physiology, etc.— had 
|Uthe publication of twenty -eigh|' 

|tle of the present volume, ^ad«ri| 



]the contents are confined 
^formation is made av 
bove general con 
|tion. Since in 


tj, aud^ 


ling, 

This 


of the book under 
^hors, who are leaders 
that of standard mono- 
Sently unusual words, such as 


the Action of the Sulphon- 
w» ^flC^mical Investigations,” “Pharmacological, 
and “Mycotherapy, Investigations on Anti- 
(pages 158-75) deals with the interesting new anti- 
With C^H« 04 , which haa been isolated by van Luyk from 

. The new substance hailed in Holland as an important 
nfections, especially in suiierficial mycoses. 

'' this Journal the part deaMng with physicochemical investigations 
of interest. In this part data on electrometric titrations (acid-base 
Itraviiilet -absorption spectra, surface activity of and formation of monolayers 
(tides are presented and the mechanism of the aedion of p-aminobcnzoic arid and 
nides is discussed. The Wrface activit^j of the compounds is estimated from 
^ion of the polarographif oxygen maximum. The authors do not realize that 
pretation of their results in 0,1 N potassium chloride is obscured by the fact that 
kelds hydroxyl ions during its reduction, which ions neutralize substances with 
I olii^cter. 

I. M. Kolthofb'. 


on the Ptegrees of Research im Hollarui. Contribution to the Physics of Cellulose 
By P. H. Hermans. Communication No. 21 from the Institute for Cellulose 
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Besearoh af the i^U and AIBIi^ted Oimpaidee* Utreeht* 221 pp. 

New York : The Ewvier Publishing Oompsny, lae., 194i. Priote: t4.0D. 

This book is one of u series of MMOffrapht on tiU Pfogfstt 0 / Bessorck in ffoltand, j l JafS 
preceding review your reviewer hue expremed his ojidiiloii about the publioatiai||^Kir 
unlimited number of monographs on certain subdivisions of various speoifio ^Bbje^K^ 

The present volume contmns the following chapters: '^General TheoietiejB|||||i|^ 
ground/* ^*8urvey of the fibre Material Used/* ‘^Studies in Sorption** (Including ^ 
Sorption), ^‘Studies in Density,** **Studies in Refractive Power and Double Eefri^^tn/* 
and *'X-*ray Studies on Orientation.** In the appendix Dr. J. J. Hermans presents a note 
on the theory of sorption, a mathematical section giving the relation between the main 
polarisabilities of the fibre and the orientation of its structural elements, and another 
section on the relation between the distribution of the orientation of paratropic planes and 
the optica! constants of the crystalline material. 

The last twenty pages are devoted to a brief description of the experimental methods 
used in the text. 

Hie book is written in a clear and thought<provoking style. It is of interest not only 
to specialists in the field of cellulose but to all those interested in the properties of crystal- 
Bi^and amorphous solids. 

A dUnsiderable part of the work had not been published previously, a fact which accounts 
hhe pfeseaiation of many detailed experimentai data. As a communication from the 
lor CV^b||kMe Research of AKU it is quite a success, giving a constructive critical 
mMlpNglf Nised SB experimental evidence, of capita selecta of the subject of cellulose 


HowewM|f||a separate book it would have gained in value and prestige if the author had * 
published n&w|perimental work in one of the technical journals and had confined himself in 
a monograph to a critical discussion of the entire field, taking into account the American 
and English literature to which he did not have access during the war. Numerous refer- 
ences are made to the German literature during the war period, including the year 1944. 

’ I. M. KoLTHorr. 



A KINETIC STUDY OFfl'HE UREA-^FORMALDEHYDE REACTION 

LLOYD E. SMYTHE 

Department of Inorganic and Physical Chemistry, University of Sydney, N .S.W., Australia 

Received November 8, 1946 
INTRODUCTION 

The piiiposo of this iii\Tstigation was to obtain kinetic data for tiie reaction 
lietween urea and formaldehyde in aqueous solution within d(dined (umditions of 
hydrogen-ion (^oiKTnt ration. An investigation of the initial reaction between 
equimolecular proportions of urea and formaldehyde was the primary object, 
subsecjnent polymerization l)eing neglected. 

It was early recognize‘d (3, 1, (), 11) that the re.sultant products and course of 
the urea-fonnaldehyde reaction depend on: (a) the hydrogen-ion concentration, 
(b) the relative ])roportions of it'actants, (c) th(' temperature, (d) catalysts, if 
present. These critcuia aie critical and are responsible for the diversity of prod- 
ucts obtained by the various investigators. 

Most of the information concerning this reaction is of a (pialitative uatUR', 
only a small })roportion of the })ublished data relating to physicochemical and 
quantitative aspects. 

Walter and Clewing (10) have made an analytical study of the water and 
formaldehyde lost during the (‘ondensation process, and work by Dixon (2), 
de Chcsne (1), Hedfarn (8), and others has Ix'en concerned with the polymeriza'- 
tion of the initial dimethylol- and monomethylolureas formed. The preliminary^ 
formation and rate of formation of these substituted ureas is therefore of im- 
portance with mgard to subst'quent polymerization and the coui*se of the reaction. 

To avoid unnecessary complications, aqueous formaldehyde solutions adjusted 
to pH 7.0 ±: 0.05 and acpieous urea solutions (pll 8.00) were used. By emplo}"- 
ing equimolecular proportions of the reactants in aqueous solution, the reaction 
may l)e followed by estimating the decrease in concentiation of formaldehyde 
with time. In addition, saiQ|^|^ wei-e taken during each reaction and the 
products w e IT identified. 

Owing to the critical nature of the reaction, buffering of the reaction solution 
was not employed, lest the buffer have some catalytic effect on the reaction. It 
was hoped that changes in pH during the coiu'se of the reaction might possibly 
correlated with the reaction mechanism. For this reason strict control of the pH 
was employed and all changes were noted during each n^action. 

MATKRI-\LS AND EXPKUIMKNTAL DETAILS 

(1) Urea: An 8 M aqueous solution (480.48 g. per liter) prepared from re- 
crystallised n.p. quality urea w^as used. It was checked for uiea content and 
^sted for impurities (e.g., hea\y metals). Th(' pll was 8.00. 

(t) Formuldehyde solution: This was prepared by distilling paraformaldehyde 
with 3 N sulfuric acid. The aqueous distillate was diluted to the required 

:i69 
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strength with distilled water and tested for possible sulfate contunmaiioA. 
The acidity of the solution was determined as follows: A 100-ml. sample of ibe 
formaldehyde solution was run into a 500-ml. Erlenineyer flask, 10 ml. iV'/2 
sodium hydroxide was added, and the excess sodium hydroxide was then back~ 
titrated with N/2 sulfuric acid, using methyl red as the indicator. Then : 


lOQbase titer X normality H»SO«) 
normality NaOH 


= ml. N/2 NaOH used 


1 ml. N/2 NaOH * 0.02302 g. HCOOH 


per cent CHjO by volume (g./lOO ml.) = ml. N/2 NaOH used X 0.02302 

This determination of acidity (usually 0.01-0.03 per cent by volume) was 
necessary for adjustment of the formaldehyde solution to pH 7.0 ± 0.05. The 
calculated volume of N/2 sodium hydroxide solution was added before the 
formaldehyde content of the solution was determined. Final adjustments gave 
a formaldehyde content of 24.024 per cent by volume (8 M solution) of pH 
7.0 ± 0.06. 

(3) Eatimation of formaldehyde content of solution: The formaldehyde content of 
such a solution was estimated as follows: 1 ml. of the solution was run into a 100- 
ml. Erlenmeyer flask and approximately 10 ml. of distilled water was added. 
Three drops of bromophenol blue indicator were then added, followed by 10 ml. 
of a 10 per cent by weight aqueous hydroxylamine hydrochloride solution. The 
flAsk was then rotated to mix the contents well and allowed to stand for 20 min. 
The free hydrochloric acid was then estimated by titration with N/2 sodium 
hydroxide solution, the end point (purple) being determined with the aid of a 
standard color. The percentage by volume of formaldehyde is given by the 
expression: 


3.0 X ml. titrant X normality NaOH 
ml. of sample used 

(4) Estimation of free formaldehyde during the oawse of the reaction: Samples of 
the reaction mixture were taken at intervals with the aid of a vacuum sampler 
and immediately cooled to 20^0. by immersion in ice water. This was carried 
out quickly in order to check the reaction. The requisite sample (usually 5 ml.) 
was then measured by a pipet into a 100-ml. Erlenmeyer flask, 10 ml. of water 
added, and three drops of bromophenol blue indicator, followed by 10 ml. of 10 
per cent by weight hydroxylamine hydrochloride solution. From the time of 
adding the latter solution to the time of commencement of titration must be 30 
sec., the flask being gently shaken during that time. The titration of the free 
hydrochloric add with N/2 sodium hydroxide was immediately commenced at 
tte end of this 30-sec. period and completed in 1-2 min. Ihe SOnsec. period is 
timed from the mid point of the time taken for the pipet to deliver 10 ml. The 
end p<dnt (puiple) was matched against a standard. The above procedure must 
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be strictly followed, otherwise the estimation will be inaccurate, for reasons to 
be described. It was found that: 

X ml. N/2 NaOH + 4 per cent of x = ml. N/2 NaOH (titrant) 

(to be used in the calculation below) 

X r n^rr u 1 titrant X normality NaOH X 3 

Per cent free CH2O by volume = 5 — -z 

ml. of sample used 

The above method was devised after difficulty in reproducing results. Reac- 
tion samples were affected by the hydrochloric acid liberated in the reaction 
between hydroxylamine hydrochloride and formaldehyde. The actual figure 
obtained for the titrant varied very greatly, depending upon how long the 
sample was allowed to stand after adding the hydroxylamine hydrochloride, and 
before the titration was commenced. Numerous experiments were carried out 
concerning this variance in results; the findings ai^e summarized in the next 
section. 

(0) Experiments relating to the method for the estimation of free formaldehyde: 
Figure 1 illustrates the general findings of experiments concerning the estimation 
of formaldehyde (free) in: (a) pure formaldehyde solutions; (b) the urea-formal- 
dehyde reaction mixtures; (c) pure formaldehyde solution containing some 
monomethylolurea. 

Curve a: The per cent of formaldehyde by volume is plotted against the time 
in minutes the sample was allowed to stand l)efore titrating and after mixing 
with the hydroxylamine hydrochloride solution. This curve was found to be 
characteristic. In this particular experiment the room temperature was 19.1®C., 
the strength of the pure formaldehyde solution 21 .7 per cent CH2O by volume 
(checked by two methods), and the sample taken was 1 ml. 

Curve b shows the variation in figures obtained when a 5-ml. sample of a 
urea-formaldehyde reaction mixture is allowed to react at varying times with 
the hydroxylamine hydrochloride solution. It will be seen that curve b does not 
flatten out as in the case of curve a. Also, the percentage of formaldehyde found 
varies greatly with time. The actual percentage of free formaldehyde by the 
method in (4) above is taken to be 1.08. In the experiment on which curve b is 
based, 1 mole of formaldehyde and 1 mole of urea, each as 12 per cent by volume 
concentration in the mixture, were allowed to stand for 12 hr. to allow the re- 
action product to be formed. The estimation was then commenced with nine 
6-ml. samples. Repeat experiments showed the curve to be characteristic. 

Curve c shows the variation in the estimation of the "‘free’" formaldehyde 
content of a solution of pure formaldehyde containing some added monomethylol- 
urea. Uncombined formaldehyde w^as 21.6 per cent by volume of the mixture, 
combined formaldehyde 3.9 per cent by volume of the mixture, and total formalde- 
hyde 26.4 per cent by volume of the mixture. This curve also was characteristic 
of repeat experiments performed with formaldehyde solution and added 
monomethylolurea. 
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A coBfflderation of the experiments and curves a, b, and o showed: (J) the 
method in (4) can be used for the estimation of free fonnalctehyde in urea- 
formaldehyde reaction mixtures. (£) The accuracy of the estimatic^n, when the 
technique has been mastered, is the best attained to date. (S) The method is 
not recommended when the percents^ of formaldehyde is less than 1. 

(6*) Apparatus and working details: The reaction was studied at 10*0. intervals 
from 30® to 60 C. A glass electrode pH meter was used for pH determinations, 
and the accuracy of the determinations was ±0.06 pH. The reactions were 
carrbd out in a l-liter three-necked flask and maintained at the required tempera- 
ture ±0.1®C. by an electric immerdon heater in an oil bath and governed by a 



Fio. 1. Factors influencing the estimation of free formaldehyde in reaction mixtures 

toluene regulator. The bath consisted of light paraffin, and efficient stirring 
for the bath and reaction vessel was provided by an electric motor driving glass 
stirrers. A standard mercury-in-glass solid-stem thermometer was used, and the 
necessary corrections were, applied. The reaction vessel was fitted with stiner, 
thermometer, vacuum sampler, cooling or heating coil, and condenser. 

llie meamred volume of formaldehyde solution was introduced into the flask 
and allowed to reach the required temperature. When the temperature was 
steady the measured volume of urea solution, previously adjusted to the re- 
quired temperature, was quickly added with tlm aid of reduced preteure. The 
time of mixture of the urea and formaldehyde solutions was taken as the mid 
point of the time required to add the urea solution. The sli^tly exothermic 
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reaction necessitated temperature control with the aid of the cooling coil within 
the reaction vessel. 


RESUI.TS OF THIS INVESTIGATION 

Experiments at 30^ C.: The reaction was between 250 ml. of formaldehyde 
solution and 250 ml. of urea solution. The initial concentration of formaldehyde 
in the mixture was 12.01 per cent by volume. Experiment No. 17 is typical 
(see table 1). 

In this experiment a == 2.52 from * in table 1, and t = the figure in the column 
(seconds) minus 300. It was found that the initial reaction upon mixing the 


TABLE 1 

He8ult9 of experiment No. 17 

t « 30®C.; k (observed) at 30®C. =* 5.5 X 10“* liters/gram -mole second 


TIME 

pH 

PEB CENT CHtO 

BY VOLUME 

X 

a — X 

t X 10» 

see. 






0 

4.95 

12.01 




300 

5.10 

7.57* 




600 

5.18 

7.26 

0.10 

2.42 

5.46 

1200 

5.31 

6.72 

0.28 

2.24 i 

5.51 

1800 

5.45 

6.24 

0.44 

2.08 

5.59 

3600 

5.60 

5.19 

0.79 

1.73 

5.48 

5400 

5.76 

4.44 

1.04 

1.48 j 

5.47 

7200 

5.87 

3.87 

1.23 

1.29 1 

5.48 

9000 1 

5.98 

3.42 

1.38 

1.14 

5.52 

10800 

6.03 

1 3.06 

1.50 

1.02 

5.56 

12600 

6.W) I 

2.79 

1.59 

0.93 

5.51 

144(K) 

6.15 

! 2.55 

1.67 

0.85 

5.53 


la a — X 

a ** initial concentration of formaldehyde in gram-moles per liter, 
a — X » free formaldehyde in gram-moles per liter. 
t SB time in seconds. 

solutions was of greater rapidity than the subsequent reaction. A further 
noticeable feature was the drop in pH to 4.95 immediately upon mixing the 
solutions. It w^as found that no constant applicable to any reaction order 
could be derived unless the initial reaction (first 300 sec.) were disregarded. 
Even if the temperature were lowered or the reaction conducted using more 
dilute solutions, this initial reaction could not be followed. It appears that the 
reaction for the first 5 min. is approximately fourteen times faster than for the 
second 5 min. The change in pH during these two periods is in each case of the 
order of 0.06 pH, The change in velocity therefore must be attributed to the 
instantaneous change in pH upon mixing the solutions. The initial stage in 
such reactions, in order to be followed, would require an accurate method for 
the estimation of free formaldehyde in very dilute solutions. 

The pmduct isolated at 14,400 sec. was identified as monomethylolurea 
(mp. 1 11®C., corrected) obtained in 95 per cent yield. No dimethylolurea was 
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TABLE 2 

EesiUts of experimeniB $Sa and SSb 
t - 30*C. 


a 



gremmoImfliUr 

*§C. 

Marg/ffMMPMf# MUend 

( a ) 4 

1920 

1.30 

(b)2 

3900 

1.28 


TABLE 3 


Reatdis of experiment No. 2S 

t >« 40®C.; k (observed) at 40®C. — 11.8 X 10"* liters/gram-mole second 


TIME 

pH 

PEE CEHTCBtO 

BY VOLUME 

X 

• — * 


sec. 


! 




0 

4.95 

12.01 




300 

6.30 

7.02* 




600 

5.47 

6.48 

0.18 

2.16 

11.87 

900 

5.60 

6.03 

0.33 

2.01 

11.69 

1800 

5.80 

4.98 

0.68 

1.66 

11.66 

3600 

6.06 

3.66 

1.12 

1.22 

11.88 

5400 

6.17 

2.91 

1.37 

0.97 

11.83 

7200 

6.28 

2.43 

1.53 

0.81 

11.71 

9000 

6.38 

2.07 

1.65 

0.69 

11.74 

10800 

6.45 

1.83 

1.73 

0.61 

11.77 

12600 

6.50 

1.59 

1 

1.81 

0.53 

11.87 


♦ a « 2.34. 


TABLE 4 

Reeulte of experiment No, 


i » 50®C.; k (observed) at 60®C. « 24.6 X 10"‘ liters/gram-mole second 


TIME 

pH 

PEE CENT CHsO 

BY VOLUME 

X 

a — X 

kx iO* 

see . 






0 

4.95 

12.01 




300 

4.40 

6.22* 




600 

6.67 

5.40 

0.27 

1.80 

24.15 

1200 

5.95 

4.2^ 

0.65 

1.42 

24.55 

1800 

6.28 

3.51 

0.90 

1.17 

24.78 

3600 

6.42 

2.21 

1.30 

0.77 

24.70 

5400 

6.52 

1.74 

1.49 

0.58 

24.35 

7200 

6.60 

1.38 

1.61 

0.46 

24.50 

9000 

6.67 

1.14 

1.69 

0.38 

24.68 


♦a - 2.07. 


prefient in sufficient quantity to be detected. The observed figure for the bi* 
mcdecular constant, given above table 1, is the average of four independent ex- 
periments; this also applies to the constants for 40^ 60% and 60°C. 
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This second-order reaction was also confirmed by determining how the time of 
half-completion of the reaction varied with concentration of initial reactants. 
Experiments No. 33a and 33b at 30®C. illustrate this (see table 2). 

Experiments at 40^ C.: What has been said with regard to the experiments at 
30®C. applies also at this temperature. Monomethylolurea was again the 
exclusive product at 12,600 sec. A greater increase in pH toward the bottom of 
the table is noticeable. Experiment No. 23 is illustrated in table 3. 

Experiments at 50^C,: As at 30®C. and 40®C., monomethylolurea was obtained 
in almost theoretical yield from sample No. 8. Experiment No. 29 is illustrated 
in table 4. 


TABLE 5 

Results of experiment No. 38 

t * SOX'.; k (observed) at 60®C. * 50.1 X 10“‘ liters/grain -mole second 


TIME 

pH 

PEE CENT CHsO 

1 BY VOLUME 

i 

X 

a — X 


1 

sec. 


1 




0 

4.96 

12.01 




300 

5. IX) 1 

1 5.65* 




600 

6.10 i 

i 4.a3 

0.46 

1.61 

50.6 

1200 

i <"^“10 i 

.3.03 

0.87 

1.01 

50.8 

1800 

6.50 

2.24 

1.10 

0.78 

[ 50.0 

3600 

1 6.60 

! 1.38 

1.42 

0.46 1 

1 49.8 

5400 

1 6.65 

0.96 

1 .56 

0.32 

50.8 


*a « 1.88, 


Experiments at 6(fC.: As at the other temperatures studied, monomethylol- 
urea was obtained in almost theoretical yield from sample No. 6. Experiment 
No. 38 is illustrated in table 5. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

Considering the general bimolecular coui'se of the reaction, no relation was 
found connecting the velocity constant with the change in hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration. It will be seen in tables 1 to 5 that the constants are steady over a 
change in pH of 1. 

The variation w ith temperature of the velocity constant for a thermal reaction 
occurring in solution is expressed by: 

k - Ze-"*' 
or 

E 

In jfc - Z - 


Plotting Ink against l/T (see figure 2), the Arrhenius equation takes the form: 

14,700 


In A = 14.61 - 


RT 


when E - 14,700 cal. and the collision number Z =« approximately 2.2 X 10*. 



m 
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The low values of E and Z axe interestiog m llie. li(^t of (Hirreat theories ie< 
garding bimoleculsr reaotions in solution. The deviation of the leaotion from 
the ideal behavior of the simple coUiaion theory introduces the probability factor 
Pand 

k = PZe~*'*^ 

P in the case of the reaction studied is approximately 2 X 10~*. The P factor 
may be interpreted in terms of vibrational and rotational partition functions wd 



Fic. 2. Plot of In k against 1/T 

according to the statistical theory in the case of two non-linear polyatomic 
molecules. 



If the reactant molecules have to be placed together in a particular way before 
reaction, the probability of the formation of the activated complex will be teas, 
and when a li^ar complex is formed the rate should be less by a factor otfy/Sm 
than for a non-linear complex, assuming that the activation energy is the same in 
each case. The formation of the activated complex from two polyatomic mole- 
cules is accompanied by the formation of five new vibrational degrees of freedom 
and a translational degree of freedom along the reaction coordinate, this of course 
being accompanied by the disappearance of three translational and three ro- 
tational degrees of freedom (5). 

In this case, the low probability faptor that is found may be due to restrictions 
on the molecule, making the energy transitions necessary for the formation of the 
activated complex. The init|ftl r^>id reaction rate i^pears to bo intimately 
related to this subsequent slow bimolecular reaction and involves a coiudderation 
of the changes in hydrogen-ion ccmoentration noted. 

Possibly the rate of reaction is dependent on the icmisation of the urea, in turn 
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dependent upon the hydrogen-ion concentration. Initially, therefore, the 
reaction in the first instance may I)e a normal one where 

Ion'*' + molecule® = normal rate 
E ^ 22,000 cal. 

Z^2,%X 10 “ 

Consideration of tables 1 to 5 shows that the hydrogen-ion concentration is 
increased by 10- initially'. Thereafter increases are of a smaller order. 

As the main reaction is of the slow bimolecular type the course would appear to 
\ye via neutral molecules, one of them, urea, necessarily assuming the suitable 
reacting condition prior to the formation of the activated complex. This condi- 
tion of urea appeai-s to lx* the rate-determining factor. 

Trea in solution may l)e regarded as an equilibrium mixture of the forms: 


NIL, 

c=o 

\ 

NH, 


NH* 

C— o- 

\ 

NH, 


NHj 

/ 

C— OH 

\ 

NH 


Tho iu)rmal mto of reaction may depend on the migration of hydrogen ion 
fn)m the hydroxyl group of the taut omeric form of urea, leading to an activated 
(complex and subsequent rearrangement to monomethylolurea: 


0=C 




H 


\ 


H 


H 

I 

H— N 


N 

I 

H 




C— 


H 

I 

H— N 

N 

H 


c==o 


HO— C— N 

1 I 

H H 

M onomethy lolurea 


According to Ix'cher (7), migration of the hydrogen ion from the hydroxyl group 
to the imino group is more likely than migration to the amino group. The fact 
'that moiiomethylolui^ea is the exclusive product under the conditions studied 
suggests that two identical amino groups are not involved in the reaction. The 
rate of reaction then appeal's to 1x5 closely associated ^\^th the (*ondition of the 
urea molecule, which is in turn inftuenc^ed by hydrogen-ion concentration. 


SUMMARY 

1. The reaction between urea and formaldehyde in aqueous solution within 
defined conditions has \yoeti shown to be mainly of the slow bimolecular variety. 

2. Deteimined values for E, and P am given and discussed in the light of 
present knowledge regarding bimolecular reactions in solution. , 
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3. A method forestunating the free fonnaldehyde during the oouise of s ores- 
ftmnaldehyde reaction is presented. 

In conclusion I wish to express my thanks to Dr. T. Iredale for valuable advice 
and discussion. 
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ANILINE FORMATE AND ITS CHANGES ON KEEPING 
JAMES R. POUND 

The School of Minee, BaUarat, Victoria, AiMralia 
Received September H, 194$ 

A study of the system aniline-formic acid-water was made in 1934 by A. M. 
Wilson and the present writer (1). The conditions under which ciystals of 
aniline formate were obtainable at room temperatures were indicated, and also 
the dianging of these crystals into formanilide and water. Here are two equi- 
libria involved: 

(1) (2) 

Aniline -|- formic acid aniline formate formanilide -j- water 
These affect both the liquid mixtures and the solid crystals of aniline formate. , 

I. CHANOBS IN THB CBTSTALS ON KEBPINO 

The original colorless ciystals of aniline formate become in a few days sticky, 
then they often completely liquefy, tl»n crystals of formanilide separate, and 
finally the whole re-solidifies. These changes generally are retarded in the 
presence of a drying agent. After twelve years four sealed samples of such 
crystals were re-investigated. There were determined (a) the “free formic add” 
(by direct titration with alkali}, (b) the “combined formic add” (by boiling with 
excess alkali and back-titratiori by add), and (c) the total aniline ^y the bromate 
method), (b) indi<»te8 the formanilide content, and (a) the aniline formate 
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content (plus the excess actual formic acid, if any). The results are given in 
table 1. The designations of the samples are the same as given in the previous 
paper. (The per cent by weight of “free formic acid” in aniline formate is 
33.1 per cent; formaniUde gives per cent ‘^combined formic acid” = 38.0 per 
cent and ^^combined aniline” = 76.8 per cent.) 

Samples F and G were from the same parent lot of crystals, and samples P and 
R from another such lot. Sample F had re-solidified some time before seven 
years; the final solid might have been expected to contain moisture, but the 
analysis showed that it was 100 per cent formanilide, and it had the highest melt- 
ing point of the samples. 


TABLE 1 

Changes in aniline formate crystals over a period of time 


SAHPLE 

KEPT 

AFTER TllCE 

“free 

FORMIC 

ACID” 

CONDITION OF SAMPLE 




per cent 


F 

In sealed tube 

1 1 day 

32.5 

Colorless crystals 


(by itself) 

13 days 

7.9 

Liquid 



1 12 yr. 

0 

White and gray crystals, 





fairly loose; m.p. 47°C. 

G 

Over H 2 SO 4 * 

1 day 

32.5 

Colorless crystals 



13 days 

28.8 

Sticky 



12 yr. 

! 3.6 

Dry compact creamy 





solid; m.p. 33®C. 

P 

Over PjOi 

0 

33.8 

Colorless crystals 



9 days 

31.2 1 

Slightly sticky 



12 yr. 

2.0 

Dry compact creamy 





solid; m.p. 42°C. 

R 

Over HjS 04 

0 

33.8 

Colorless crystals 



7 days 

32.2 

Slightly sticky 


Over PjOfi 

12 yr. 

0 

Very hard compact whit- 





ish lump; m.p. 44 ®C. 


Sample G became '^damper” or stickier after several weeks, and slightly 
yellowish; “drier” and more opaque after twelve months, and there was a sub- 
limate above the sample (possibly of aniline sulfate). The final solid contained 
11 per cent of aniline formate and 89 per cent of formanilide. 

Sample P became “damper” for a couple of months, then drier and seemed 
dry after a year; the final solid contained 6 per cent of aniline formate and 94 
per c^nt of formanilide. 

Sample R was kept over sulfuric acid for the first 9 days, then over phosphorus 
pentoxide; it became “damper” from the first day and was completely liquid on 
the tenth day, recrystallisdng after two months; it remained solid thenceforth, 
but became slightly discolored with time. The final solid was 100 per cent 
fonuanilide. 
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F and R, which at one stage* were completely liquid, had changed completely 
to formanilide ; but G and P, which were never completely liquid, had not done 
m. The rate of change to formanilide was fastest for F. 

II. CHANGES IN THE LIQUID MIXTURES ON KEEPING 

These changes have been indicated in the previous paper. Certain mixtures 
of aniline, formic acid, and water separated on keeping into two layers; others 
remained homogeneous for periods up to a year (at least). 

(a) In the fumogeneow mixtures the percentage of free foitnic acid diminished 
with time and reached an equilibrium value after 15 or 20 days. In the mixtures 
10, 32, 35, and 39 (which am referred to in the previous paper) the percentages 
of free formic acid after one year (actually 314 to 369 days) were 24,2, 33.9, 
40.6, and 62.1, respectively, — all being within a few tenths of 1 per cent of the 
values quoted before. Mixture 38, which was originally 62.6 per cent formic 
acid, 17.7 per cent aniline, and 19.7 per cent water, gave after the days indicated 
in [ ] the following per cent free formic acid ( ) : [OJ, (62.6) ; [1], (61.0) ; [4], (58.0) ; 
[11], (56.1); [16], (55.6); and [319], (55.8). The last figures indicate that the 
liquid then had the composition: formanilide, 18.4 per cent; aniline formate, 
5.4 per cent; actual formic acid, 53.8 per cent; water, 22.4 per cent. When 
equilibrium was reached in the above five mixtures and in mixtures 3 and 6 
(q.v.) there were present finally 61-22 per cent actual formic acid, 2-6 per cent 
aniline formate, 18-49 per cent anilide, and 14-44 per cent water. The actual 
aniline in the solution was always taken as 0; or the aniline was present wholly 
as anilide and as formate, there being always formic acid in excess. 

In the final solutions the ratio 

Per cent free formi c acid 
Per cent combined formic acid 

varied from 2 to 8. The ratio 

Per cent anilide X per cent water 
Per cent aniline formate 

varied from 76 to 261 (mean 173), and this roughly substantiates the second 
equilibrium (equilibrium 2). The ratio 

Per cent actual formic aci d 
Per cent aniline formate 

varied from 16 to 4.5, and this substantiates the first equilibrium (equilibrium 1), 
assuming some small constant value for the per cent actual aniline. 

(b) Heterogeneous mixtures: Manyhdixturesofaniline, formic acid, and water, 
though homogeneous at first, separated in time into two layers. This sepaifation 
is associated with the formatibn of formanilide (see reference 1), and it occurs in 
several days. Seven such separated systems were analysed: one, 37 days after 
separation; the other six, twelve years after separation, all being kept in sealed 
glass tubes. The analyses of four of the six long-term sampbs are given in 
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table 2; and the other samples gave similar results. The equilibria then are 
attuned in the course of days, rather than years. 

The first four columns of table 2 give the primary results, and the last five 
columns the calculated constituents. In aU the layers the per cent actual formic 
acid and/or the per cent aniline is zero; in other words, as either the acid or the 
aniline is in excess, the calculation is so adjusted. By the method of analysis 
adopted it is not possible to discriminate more exactly between the actual formic 
acid and the acid present as aniline formate, — both “acids” being included in 
the “free formic acid.” 


TABLE 2 


Data regarding mixture* of formic add, aniline, and water after eeparation into two layers 


SAMPLE MUMBEK 

RELATIVE 

WEIGHTS 

FREE 

ACID 

COMBINED 

AaD 

TOTAL 

ANILINE 

ACTUAL 
ACID i 

ANILINE 

FORM- 

ATE 

ANILIDE 

ANILINE 

WATER 



per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per ceni 

P^ cent 

per cent 

per cent 

16 Original mixture* 

100 

10.5 


58.4 


i 



31.1 

Aqueous layer 

31 1 

0.5 

0.5 

4.1 

0 

1.5 

1.3 

2.1 

95.1 

Aniline layer 

69 j 

0 

15.1 

85.0 

0 

0 

39.7 

54.5 

5.8 

17 Original mixture 

i 100 

19.5 


60.1 




1 

20.4 

Aqueous layer 

! 25 

0.6 

1.2 

4.1 

0 

2.3 

3.1 

0 ! 

94.6 

Aniline layer 

75 

0.2 

24.8 

76.5 

0 

0.6 

65.2 

25.9 

8.3 

18 Original mixture 

100 

30.5 


37.6 





31.9 

Aqueous layer 

38 

5.8 

2.2 

6.9 

; 14.6 

3.6 

5.8 

0 

76.0 

Aniline layer 

i 

62 

10.8 

27.2 

57.2 

' 9.7 

j 

3.4 1 

71.6 

0 

15.1 

8 Original mixture 

100 

33.2 


45.9 


1 



20.9 

Aqueous layer 

24 

14.9 

2.5 

i 6.2 

14.4 

1.7 1 

6.6 

0 

77.3 

Aniline layer 

76 

10.2 

27.9 

1 57.6 

10.1 

1.8 

73.5 

0 

14.6 


* By eyntbesiB. 


The per cent of aniline formate is always small, and this carries the largest 
proportional error. In the “aqueous layers” the ratio per cent formanilide/per 
cent aniline formate averages 2, but in the “aniline layers” this ratio is SO or 
more. In the aqueous layers the ratio 

Per cent fonnanilide X per cent water 
Per cent aniline formate 

averages 175 (as in the homogeneous mixtures), but in the “aniliiw” layers it is 
300 and over. The formation of formanilide is thus most complete in the absence 
of water. The ratio 

Per cent actual fonnic add in the aqueous layer _ j g 
Per cent actual formic acid in the “aniline” layer 
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The “total aniline” and the “combined formic acid” or “anilide” are ten to 
seventy times more abundant in the “anUine” layers than in the aqueous layers, 
but the “free formic add” is more evenly distributed (1 : 1 to 2 : 1). 

This work completes the previous investigation. It proves that the trans- 
formation of crystals of aniline formate to formanilide is often very slow, being 
retarded if free water is absent. In the liquid mixtures of formic add, aniline, 
and water the two equilibria concerned are completed in one or two weeks; 
thereafter the four or five constituents remain mixed indefinitely. When such 
liquid mixtures separate into two layers, equilibrium is again attained, with the 
formanilide and aniline preponderating in the lower layers. 
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The Induction Period of Crystallization 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Fischer (2) found for several easily soluble salts, as well as for poorly soluble 
salts* and also for an organic acid such as oxalic acid, an induction period of 
crystallization from supersaturated solutions. This period of induction must 
be passed before the separation of a new phase becomes traceable. It varies 
from substance to substance, but, when appropriate conditions are taken care 
of, it satisfies in each case the relation: 

CVI = constant (1) 

In this formula C stands for the degree of supersaturation, cjce, and / for the 
corresponding period of induction. The function indicates a rapid decrease of 
the period of induction with increase of the degree of supersaturation. Such 
a behavior has also been found, for other substances, by Gapon (3). 

H. SOME THBOBBTICAI. ABFECTO OF THE INDUCTION LAW 

When endeavoring to find out the reason for the behavior expressed by formula 
1, let us restrict ourselves first io a consideration of the spontaneous formation of 

* For the first paper on this topic see Harbury (6) . 

* Such as K1SO4, KtCrtOr, (NH4)tCi0« H,0, uid (NH4}>S04 FeS0« fiHi0. 

* Such as Ag^r04, BaS04, SrS04, CaS04*2H,0, CaCOt, Pbl., AgsS04, PbS04. PbCr04, 

aud MgC«04*2Hi0. 
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“wall germs”* in a very strongly supersaturated solution of a substance A, and 
let us assume, for the present, that such a solution is free from impurities that 
could influence the value of I, 

Considering the formation of the new phase as the result of a “stepwise process 
of chemical fixation,”' it is possible to split the process of growth into two types 
of chain reactions, viz.: (!) that of the germ formation: 

A;^A*; A* + A*;:±A?; A* + A??:±A^' (2) 

and that of the growth of nuclei of crystals: 

A? + > AJ* . . . AJo + a* — > Ati ... An (3) 

Somewhat different schemes might also be suggested,^ but the above will do 
for the present. In view of the very high degree of supersaturation of the sys- 
tems considered/ it is assumed® in schemes 2 and 3 that already a favorably 
orientated aggregate of three molecules may serve as an effective germ. Once 
this is formed, the fate of the separation of the crystalline state is sealed. The 
chain reactions (scheme 3) then proceed to the right to a sweeping extent in 
accordance with their own laws of germ and crystal growth, i.e., autocatal 3 rti- 
cally in the beginning, but with a brake put on subsequently when, o'wing to 
the separation of the new solid phase, the concentration of the solute decreases. 

Thus it is in the first place scheme 2 which is interesting. It is the bringing 
about of one, or a few, favorably orientated A? aggregate (s) which controls the 
period of induction, i.e., the reaction involves in that interval only the conversion 
of a small number of molecules and hence does not change — practically speaking 
— either the concentration of A, or that of A* and A*® 

Let us look a little closer to the consequences. A wall action l)eing assumed, 
it is important to pay attention to the way and extent to which the wall is covered 
with activated molecules and molecule aggregates of A. In case selective ad- 
sorption is completely absent, the pattern on the wall will be comparable to that 
of a cross section of the liquid. Almost 100 per cent thereof should be con- 
sidered as occupied by molecules of the soh^nt and the solute. These, as such, 
have no constructive significance for possible germ formation. It is only at 
relatively widely separated places that the cross section (or wall) will be occupied 
by favorably activated and orientated molecules (or ions) of A*.^® The presence 
on the wall of A* aggregates of the appropriate type will be quite exceptional. 
No doubt the pattern changes all the time. Whereas, at any moment, part of 
the activated molecules and double molecules will be leaving the imaginary cross 
section (or solid wall), another number is supplied from elsewhere. The pattern 

^ For this notion see page 197 of reference 5. 

»C/. Koseel (7). 

• See Section IX. 

^ So high that the state of supersaturation cannot be maintained indefinitely. 

' Compare the previous paper (5) . 

• This is S0| since, for reasons indicated in the previous paper and somewhat extended 
below, C A > Ca^ > CaI > CaI . 

^ Cf. page 195 of referenced 
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of ocoupati(Hi by such ftctiyated smgte aad double ntotecides is a ehai^sing ctu* 
(Htieriy one which is controlled only by the law of chance. 

Let us suppose, in order to give ^ idea a more concrete fcnm, that tiie average 
density D of occupation of the wall with activated on^ molecules A* amounts 
to 5 X i0~*. This will then mean that only one A* m(^cule will be present, 
and occupy one place, in a section of a monomolecuiar layer having, e.g., 2 X 10* 
places avmlable for occupation, though the location of such single A* molecule 
may vary in course of time. The part of such a section occupied by activated 
double molecules A* will then amount to around 2 X 10“**; for more generally 
it is known** that the fraction f of the surface which is occupied by aggregates 
of n molecules is determined — ^in the case of a very sparse density D of occupa- 
tion — by the formula : 


/ 



(4) 


in which p amounts to ca. 7 for an aggregate of two molecules (n = 2), and to 
ea. 70 for an aggregate of three molecules (n == 3). 

The average density of occupation ft for activated aggregates of three mole- 
cules hence amounts to 



10 ““ 

3X2 


ea. 10 


u 


i.e., a value which is negligible for all practical purposes.** 

This denmty of occupation, no doubt, would be somewhat larger if it were 
justifiable also to consi^r aggregates with abnormally large distances between 
the constituting molecules. Experience, however, in the field of recrystalliza- 
tion phenomena has shown that the growth power, even of crystals, is already 
detrimentally impaired by a ranaU amount of stretching, whereas their sus- 
ceptibility to physical or chemical attack is enhanced. 


m. INFLTTENCI! OF SBnBCnVlS ADSORmON 

When looking for possibilities of a somewhat greater (fensity of occupation, 
it is better to drop the assumption of selective adsorption being absent. As a 
matter of fact, tte general case will be that Uie wall does adsorb selectively. The 


■> Cf. Reinders and Hamburger (8). 

** In this use of formula 4 the wall is supposed to be impermeable. For this reason, and 
in anticipation of what follows, the occupation with affiregates has been calculated at one 
side of t^ solid wail . In the case of poorly soluble substances the density of occupation by 
activated single and double molecules w|ll be still smaller. In the case of % substance like 
calcium carbonate the solubility at room teiin>erature is only of the order of 1 mg. per 100 
cc. The average occupation of jt cross section by A molecules only amounts to 10~* in ease 
the supersaturaHon (e/e«) amoirats to 10. Clearly, the denvty of occupation by activated 
single m<deeules is still smaller by far. In the ease of poorly scdoble substances, however, 
the energy of solvation tends to be smidler. A smaller energy of activation therefore being 
required, the percentage of A*, as compared with that of A, may be ^lifted so that the acti- 
vated form A* may be somewhat favored. 
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average period of occupation by A? molecules, moreover, will in any case he 
greater than that of A* molecules, whereas that of At aggregates will surpass the 
average period of adsorption of At molecules. Especially in the case of a very 
high degree of supersaturation, can such an opportunity for the formation of one 
or more three -molecule aggregates develop that a favorably orientated specimen 
gets an opportunity for further growth before becoming detached from its base 
(the helping wall) or being split up, owing to the action of the solvent. For 
the rest, however, only factors of proportionality change thereby. Owing to 
the low' density of occupation, a linear proportionality remains true — applying 
with fair approximation — ^between on the one hand the concentrations of A*, 
An, and A3, respectively, prevailing in the adsorption layer, and on the other 
hand the corresponding concentrations in the liquid, even though the latter 
change functionally with the degree of supei*saturation of non-activated A ini- 
tially applied. 

As has been explained, the formation of At aggregates will become practically 
effective for a progressive germ growth when their (very) concentration on the wall 
surpasses a threshold vabw. Ttw time required therefor will then tend, to increase 
inversely unth the third power of and since — practically speaking — the concen- 
tration of the solute does not change during the induction period^ there will be an 
inverse proportionality with the third power of the degree of supersaturation 
C e/co) with which we started. 

IV. INFLUENCE OF IMPURITIES 

It was assumed in the above that any impurity capable of changing the in- 
duction period I would be absent. Obviously this assumption is untenable. 
Tmees of impurities are always present, and even a content thereof far below 
the limit of analytical detection may have a great influence on I. It is true that 
iepit)ducible values for I have been found in carefully handled experiments, but 
this only indicates that the content of impurities, influencing /, has been kept 
as reproducible as other experimental conditions (such as temperature, type of 
wall surface, volume of the liquid, etc.). 

It is necessary, therefore, to consider the possible effect of a blocking, deactiva- 
tion, or corrosion of A*^, A?, A 3 , on account of impurities, and especially by 
those contaminations that are readily adsorbed by the wall. 

It must, then, be kept in mind that it is exactly in the initial stages of a stepwise 
grow^th that the reactivity changes with leaps and bounds, the change lieing the 
greatest when passing from A* to A?, and l:>eing markedly less when passing 
from At to As, the last one teing the least vulnerable of the three links con- 
sidered in the formation of a smallest effective germ. 

In the sequence of reactions of scheme 2 however, the possibilities of blocking, 
deactivation, or other actions, tending to eliminate a normal behavior of A*, 
are not of paramount significance. This is so because the ratio of A* units to 
the number of At or A? aggregates is large, and, moreover, because the ratio 
Cj^/Cx* is very large, so that the time to make up for A* losses on the wall (by 
way of the reaction A A*) will also be small. 
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It is a different story for A*, the stock of which, present on the wall, is only 
smaU. Paralysis of the greater part thereof practically cancels the in any case 
small chance of formation. 

In the above, a substantial staying time was attributed to Af aggregates. 
But a still greater stasdng time and life ejqiectancy must be attributed to the 
combination of A* witir adsorbed impurities. 

By now the formation of a sufficient amount of A* — ^required first to “neu- 
tralise” impurities, and second to provide for a threshold concentration of free 
A* building units qualified to form Af — ^becomes the bottleneck in the complex 
of chain reactions and controls the induction period. Hence this period becomes 
practically determined by the rate of A* formation, which is proportional to 
Ca., and hence to Ca or C*. 

Where reproducibility of the experiments is secured, the amount of A* re- 
quired for fixation of impurities, and the supply of the indicated threshold sur- 
plus, will be the same for every repetition of the trial. 

It thus follows that tile indtiction period involved therewith should be inversely 
proportional to the square of the concentralion of the solute. Hence, the order of 
the reaction is one less than was found before, when we still placed Af in the 
center of our attention.** This order, moreover, need not change if the n value 
of the critical germ size An were to exceed somewhat the figure 3. 

v. CONCERNING THE APPLICABILITY OP THE RELATION Cy/I = CONSTANT TO 
STATIONARY SATURATED SOLXmONS 

An attempt has also been made to extend the empirically established rela- 
tion between C and I to fields in which the degree of supersaturation is held 
within such limits that the supersaturation can be upheld indefinitely. When a 
trace of inoculating material is added to such supersaturated solutions, repro- 
ducible induction periods could be ascertained which, again, satisfied the relation 
Cs/I = constant. This plainly confirms the presence and influence of “repro- 
ducible contaminations.” Their ability to paralyze substantially the surface 
of the material used for inoculation would explain why it is that, even in the 
presence of such material, effective germ action and crystal growth do not start 
at once in the moderately supersaturated system. The author would not know 
of anotiier way of explaining the phenomenon of the very substantial periods 
of induction which systematically occur in such t3rpe of systems when brought 
into contact with a few tiny crystals that were intended to serve as centers of 
ciystallization. 

It must be inferred that on their infected surfaces, too, a sufficient number of 
activated A molecules and aggregates have to be formed, and the question can 
be raised what critical size of the two-dimensional germ will apply here. 

** Examining this interpretation more closely, it may also be argued that on the one hand 
the combination of A* with a contaminating molecule is of a more lasting nature than the 
combination of A* with such a molecule . On Idie other hand , the chance that contaminating 
molecules may block larger growth-active aggregates entirely rapidly decreases with in- 
creasing size and number of these particles, and finally becomes negligible in systems with 
only small traces of impurities. 
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Without a supply of a small amount of inoculating material, the spontaneous 
formation of relatively large aggregates would have been required to effect 
crystallization, since the type of system considered in this section is assumed to 
have only a moderate degree of supersaturation. However, when we study an 
inoculated system, in which the action of the surface of inoculation is substan- 
tially but not entirely paralyzed, a two-dimensional germ growth thereon will be 
decisive. For this a type of scheme like that of scheme 2 will again be applicable, 
and the smallest growth-active aggregate used need not be much larger than A*! 

As far as the period of induction is concerned, it can be stated once more that, 
in the presence of traces of blocking impurities, this will be mainly determined 
by Ca* Owing to the only moderate degree of supersaturation to which this 
section is restricted, the concentration of A* spontaneously formed on the 
substantially blocked surface of the inoculating material will tend to be still 
smaller than was the case before, whereas (residual) blocking effects have again 
to be compensated for in order that a threshold value of an appropriate number 
of free A? aggregates be obtained. This is required for a further stepwise 
growth of these fundamental building units of germs and pj^o-germs. Conse- 
quently, a relation of the type CV/ = constant, or of a cognate type, will remain 
applicable. The further inference is that I should be considered as mainly 
representing a period of blockade and incubation. In line therewith is the fact 
that I can be extended enormously by deliberately supplying impurities of a 
type that is readily adsorbed. Contrariwise, I is found capable of a substantial 
decrease when substances are added that activate or, in some effective way, are 
.capable of taking care of adsorbed contaminations. 

VI. VERY HIGH DEGREES OP SUPERSATURATION 

When a very high degree of supersaturation exists, and blocking impurities 
have been removed as much as possible, the induction period may practically 
vanish. In the case of very high Cx values it may be, moreover, that the state 
of solvation of the molecules of the solute undergoes a change, which in turn 
affects requirements of orientation and activation. In case the energy of activa- 
tion decreases from E*to (E^ < jE?*), the fraction of A molecules transformed 
into the A^ state may increase, and hence the chance of formation of aggregates 
may improve in an accelerated way with increasing concentrations. 

VII. TECHNOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OP MOBILITY ON CRYSTAL SURFACES, AND OP 

BLOCKING AGENTS 

In the preceding discussion we did not exclude some degree of mobility in 
the border film on a '^walF' or crystal surface. Means can be employed to 
increase such mobility. When, e.g., a crystal of bitter salt is dropped into a 
highly supersaturated solution of this substance, a tail of small crystals is formed 
in its wake. Obviously, part of the small germs, as they are formed on the 

Hence, compensation is required by means of a stronger fixation to the more similar 
lattice of the inoculating crystal. 
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crystal surfaces, are removed therefrom, ovdng to the friction with the liqxud.^**** 
Freed, they grow to independent small crystals. For the same reason a much 
larger number of crystals separates from a supersaturated solution that is kept 
in motion, than from one that is kept at rest. 

Again the number and size of crystals formed from supersaturated solutions 
in motion may be changed by blocking agents. More or less continuous in- 
dustrial processes have been developed in which supersaturated solutions are 
supplied to or formed in a system in which an optimum (small) concentration of 
well-defined blocking agents is maintained. These factors can be used with 
great advantage in order, c.g., to control the foimation of an approximately 
uniform size of crystals of desired dimensions.*^ 

The stabilization of supersaturated solutions is also a field of some technical 
importance, with which we hope to deal at a later time. The more general 
cases are those of stabilizing unstable phases or modificatic ns, if these possess 
advantageous properties, or the controlled transformation of unstable systems 
to more stable ones having preferred properties. Transfoimations can l>e de- 
layed or, practically speaking, be completely halted by means of blocking “hold- 
ing agents, chilling, etc. On the other hand,' they can usually l)e accelerated 
by appropriate changes in factoi-s such as temperature, acidity, the supply of 
catalysts (c.g., nuclei of crystallization), or the supply of agents capable of 
removing (or “neutralizing^') blocking agents. Applied chemistry and metal- 
lurgy are making ever-increasing use of these ways and means. The policies 
applied in particular instances are adjusted to the properties which are considered 
as being most advantageous for the application of the final product. 

Vlll. CKYSTAL HHAPJ; 

. It is a remarkable feature that the solid phast* separating from supersaturated 
solutions or undercoolcd melts tends to crj'^stallize at first in the form of needles 
jmd networks of needles (dendrites). This is even the case when crystallization 
t^kes place in the regular system. It is here, too, that the induction jx^riod of 
the infected crystal exerts its influence. Growth of lattice layers takes place 
at the expense of the nearest solute molecules (or ions), and the elegre'C e>f super- 
, saturation is thereby locally decreased. Owing to blocking contaminations, 
the growth of a small crystal, even if belonging to the regular crystal system, 
will be unequal in various diivctions, and the first products of crystallization 
will, have more or less the form of amicroscopic needles. The pinnacle of each 
growing tiny needle, however, can be reached from many more sides than is the 
case elsewhere on the crystallite surface, and solute withdrawn at or near this 
point from tlie liquid phase can be made up most readily by diffusion. In con- 
sideration of the fact that the period of induction is inversely proportional to 
the square of the degree of supersaturation, local concentration diffemnoes will 

In induztriifl processes where many crystals are held in motion, friction between them 
may also ffive rise to new nuplei of crystallization. 

” It has been demonstrated (4) that also (dry) polishing of ground crystal aggregates 
gives rise to the removal of small aggregates and to relatively sweeping surface changes. 

See, for example, Berkhoff (1) and Van Aken (10). 
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be of marked influence on the local rate of growth. In the presence of strongly 
blocking impurities, the induction period will be very substantially extended, 
and the phenomenon of unequal growth rates, leading to needles, will tend still 
more to manifest itself. To this effect factors such as lattice defects and local 
tensions may also contribute, whatever their cause may be. 

In the course of time, and with increasing chances of blockade, crystal pin- 
nacles will also be subject to a hampering of growth by contamination. When 
this is the case, other places on the needle surface will become candidates for 
comparatively preferred growth. Thus, places of hampered and of preferred 
growth change with time. Consequently, crystallization in the form of needles 
and dendrites will dominate the picture. In the long run this may change again 
when recrystallization becomes an effective factor. In the case of slow crystal- 
lization from slightly supersaturated solutions that are kept at rest, or in properly 
adjusted slow motion, the latter factor may even become the dominating one 
(almost) from the outset. In any case, the use of carefully purified solutions will 
favor the separation of the new phase in the shape of regularly formed crystals. 
But this is often far from easy to control, since impurities that we arc accustomed 
to calling small, owing to the impossibility of their detection or estimation by 
means of ana] 3 rtical procedure, may still exert a marked influence on the shape, 
size, and quality (lattice defects) of crystals. The influence of the adsorption 
of traces of foreign substances on crystal surfaces may also lead to more sweeping 
effects, such as crystallization in an abnormal symmetry class and/or abnormal 
degrees of solvation, etc. These interesting phenomena constitute quite an 
extended field, to which a mimber of other investigators have already paid at- 
tention.'* 


IX. CONCLUDING REMARKS 

A significant element in the line of reasoning followed in the preceding sections 
is the acceptance of the notion of a genetic building-up process based on simple 
reaction chains. Ckjntrariwise, a notion — ^as suggested, e.g,, by Tammann — ^is 
rejected, according to which the incidental, simultaneous, and favorable en- 
counter of an odd 8 molecules would be required as a basic condition for germ 
formation. At least in the case of supersaturated solutions of substances with 
not too simple molecular and lattice structures, such an assumption seems un- 
acceptable. 

No doubt one may consider variations of scheme 2, e.g., of the following form: 

A;^A*; A + A*;?iA**; As* + A?^A,*; etc.... (2a) 

In the case, however, of long induction periods of germ formation, it is not 
held acceptable for easily soluble substances to assume a dominating participa- 
tiem of inactivated A molecules in the process of germ formation. And in cases 
where the induction period practically vanishes,'® one would rather think, as 
previously indicated, of a decrease in the required energy of activation. 

C/., for example, Tertch (9) and Kohlschtktter and coworkers (6). 

At very high concentrations of the solute. 
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A relatively long period of induction is often found to be followed by a rela- 
tively substantial velocity of crystallisation.^ This can easily be understood. 
Whereas, in the case of germ formation, a large energy of activation is required 
per molecule, much less activation is required when attachment takes place to a 
relatively large aggregate with a well-built lattice. This applies especially in 
the case of the so-called repeated stepwise attachment. The exposed surface, 
moreover, being incomparably larger in the case of progressive crystallization 
than in the case of germ formation, this is an additional factor in favor of com- 
paratively rapid crystal growth. 

It was in connection with the smaller energy of activation that in scheme 3 
(see page 383) the symbols and A* were introduced, corresponding to such 
energies of activation that E* > > B*. 

X. SUMMARY 

It is shown that the empirically established relation Cy/1 = constant, between 
the induction period of crystallization, /, and the degree of supersaturation, C, 
of a supersaturated solution can be explained by taking into account the para- 
mount significance of (activated) double molecules in the process of germ 
formation. 

The shape (needles and dendrites) in which a new crystalline phase tends to 
separate initially from unstable systems can be connected with the existence of 
periods of induction, varying with factors such as the degree of instability, the 
unavoidable presence of blocking ^fimpurities’^ stresses, and lattice defects. 

The technological significance of supplying to unstable systems blocking (or 
unblocking) agents in controlled small concentrations is pointed out. Such 
measures are significant, in addition to the control of other factors, such as the 
degree of instability (degree of supersaturation, undercooling, etc.), the terapera- 
tufti,’'the acidity, the presence of nuclei of crystallization, agitation (whereby 
mobility »on ‘Interfaces” may be increased and regulated), and other measures, 
applied in order to obtain best results. The actual policy followed in any par- 
ticular process must be properly adjusted to the type of process (e.g., continuous 
or discontinuous) and the desired properties of the final product. 
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I. THEORETICAL FACTORS WHICH DETERMINE THE RATE OF SOLUTION OP SOLIDS 

IN LIQUIDS 

Heterogeneous rates of solution, such as the rate of solution of a solid in a 
liquid (3), range from extremely slow rates to an upper limit determined by the 
velocity with which the reagent or solvent can reach the solid surface or the 
product leave it under definite stirring conditions. Such cases may be considered 
as consisting of two consecutive steps, one at the interface, and the other the rate 
of transfer of solute from the surface. The over-all rate is determined by the 
slower step; consequently, if the process at the surface is much more rapid than 
the other processes, this will have no appreciable influence on the observed rate, 
which is controlled by diffusion. This theory considers the velocity component 
of turbulence perpendicular to the interface to be a negligible factor in transport- 
ing the dissolved substances to and from the surface as compared to transport by 
diffusion. 

As King (3) points out, this means that the thickness of the layer in which 
diffusion is important varies not only with the stirring speed, but also with the 
diffusion coefficient of the reagent or solute. If this coefficient is high, the point 
at which diffusion becomes comparable to convection will be at a greater distance 
from the solid surface than if the coefficient is low . 

The rates of solution of solids in liquids usually follow’ a first-order equation:^ 

dc ^ KA 

where K is determined by the stirring conditions or the linear speed of the liquid 
just past the solid, the composition of the surface, and the temperature, which 

* Presented before the Division of Colloid Chemistry at the 1 10th Meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, Chicago, Illinois, September 9, 1946. 

’Except where the activity coefficients are constant or equal to 1, the diffusion rates 
are determined not by differences in concentrations, but by differences in activities, since 
such rates are governed by differences in the free energy between two points in the solution. 
However, since suitable data on activity coefficients are not available, concentrations are 
referred to throughout this paper. 
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in turn affects the solubility, Cs- For soaps, the increase in Cs with increase in 
temperature is very considerable, especially above the so-calted Krafft point. 
It will be noted that Cg must be known to calculate K,. 


II. METHOD OF CALCULATIHO SOLUBILITIES FROM RATE MEASUREMENTS 

The following derivation leads to a method of calculating Cg from rate 
measurements: 

C = concentration of solute, 

Cg — concentration of solute in saturated solution, 
t = time, 

A = surface area of substance dissolving, and 
V = volume of solution. 


V 




(C. - C.) 


Ca Cl 
Ca — C2 

<l)l 


Ca = 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 


Cg 






Take 


(At) = (<j - h) = (<4 - li) 


and equatim 6 beemnes 


From equation 2 


^^gl(»A/.)(40) _ Cl _ , 

JOi4/«)(4l)J _ Ct ~ Cl 

~ Ct-c, 

kA{At) . Cg Cl 
2.303» ^ C 4 - Ci 


kAAt 

2lm 


log 


C, -Cl 
Cg-C, 


log 


C, -Cl 
C4-C, 


C, - Cl _ C. - Cl _ „ 
C4 - C* Cg - Ci 


( 5 ) 

( 0 ) 

( 7 ) 


( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 

(11) 
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RC^ _ RC2- Cl 

1 - R R - I 


( 12 ) 


Cg can be calculated from rate measurements by applying ccjuations 11 and 12. 


III. PREVIOUS WORK ON RATE OF SOLUTION OF SOAPS 

Previous work on the rate of solution of soap in watei- has teen fragmentary;- 
in most cases the surface area of the substance dissolving and the linear speed of 
liquid past the solid, which is a function of the rate of agitation, were not ade- 
quately controlled. 

In 1911 Shukov and Shestakov (0) measured the time required to dissolve 
fixed weights of commercial soaps. They did not control the surface area of 
their specimens, and the linear rate of flow of water past the surface cannot te 
estimated. 

S. Kawai (1) reported th(* selective solution of a mixed soap made from 
tallow and coconut oil. The soap was kept in distilled water at various tempera- 
tures for difTercnt periods of time. The neutralization values of the fatty 
acids of the dissoh’cd soap decreased with rise in temperature while the iodine 
numl)ers inen^ased, from which it was concluded that soaps of lower mcmbei*s of 
the series of sat m ated fatty acids, such as sodium lauratc, and of unsaturated 
fatty acids, such as sodium oleate, were selectively dissolved. 

Sauer and Burck (5) determined the rate of solution of sodium palmitate, 
sodium stearate, and sodium oleate, as well as of six commercial soap samples. 
In their experiments, cciual parts of dried soap and ^vater w^ere pressed in a 
mold t-o form a cylinder with th(^ end surface smooth. A stream of water at 
constant temperature and rate of flow* was passed oxer tlw' surface of the test 
piece, whose surface' w as kept constant. The soap concentration was def/ermined 
by titration witl) 0.0 1 A' hydrochloric acid. During the iirst 4 min. the rates of 
solution for sodium palmitate w em somew hat slower than later. They attributed 
this to the necessity of soaking the surface tefore a steady mte was obtained. 
The rate of solution for the palmitate increased with greater rates of flow, but 
this rise w as not uniform and reached a maximum. They note that this may te 
due to the relative import am'e oi the rate of soaking and the loss of soap by 
mechanical tninsfer at higher rates of flow*. For sodium stearate, no maximum 
solution rate was shown at any particular rate of flow. Although the volume 
mte of flow^ w as given, the description of the apparatus does not permit a calcula- 
tion of the relative linear speeds of flow, which would be necessary for com- 
parisons with other methods. 

C. Stiepel (7) described a method for determining the rate of solution and 
amount of foam obtained with soap solutions, but he did not report any data. 
In his method the soap was tied in a linen bag and agitated at constant tempera- 
ture and rate of stirring in a small glass churn for a fixed time interval. The 
amount of soap dissolved was estimated by filtering and acidifying a measured 
volume of solution and determining the amount of fatty acids liberated. It 
appears that the area of the test piece and the late of flow of liquid over it cannot 
be suitably controlled by this method. 
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IV. PBOCEDDRE 

We have devised the following method for measuring the rates of solution of 
soaps under controlled conditions. 

The soaps were prepared according to the methods described by Miles and 
Ross (4). The equivalent weight by titration with 0.5 normal hydrochloric 
acid to a bromocresol green end point in all cases corresponded to the theoretical 
values within better than 1 per cent and the amount of free alkali was less than 
0.1 percent. 

Cylinders of the material were prepared by compressing the powdered sample 
in an iron mold at 10,000 lb. per square inch. A hole was drilled in the briquet, 
which was clamped in a holder made in the form of a threaded bolt with rubber 
and brass washers at the ends. The samples were rotated in glass electrolytic 



Fig. 1. Hate -of -solution apparatus 


conductivity cells (figure 1) containing platinum electrodes coated with platinum 
black. The volume of the cells was 270 and 285 cc. 

The electrolytic conductivity of the solution was measured as function 
of the time with a 1000-cycle conductivity bridge (Industrial Instruments 
Model RC-IB) which gave a precision of ±0.5 per cent. The time was measured 
with a stopwatch, and the temperature with a mercury thermometer graduated 
in 0.1°C. The temperature of the solution was maintained within ± 0.05°C. 
during the run by adjusting the current through an asbestos-covered, nichrome- 
wire heater which was wrapped around the outside of the conductivity cell 
(%ire 1). 

Usually each run was continued for about an hour, after which a fresh briquet 
was started in a soap solution somewhat more dilute than the last point obtained 
in the previous run. In this way, as complete a rate curve as denied vma 
obtained in sections. An important limitation for the length of time of a run 
was the neceseaty of avoiding too large a change in the diameter of the test 
cylinder. 
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The electrolytic conductivity of solutions of known concentrations was 
measured using the Industrial Instruments dipping-type ceU, having a constant 
of 1.0, and by comparison of several solutions with the cylinder-type cell (figure 
1) a conversion factor was determined. On this basis, the concentrations were 
obtained from the conductivities. 

We had found in previous experiments that, owing to absorption of water 
by the soap, the rate of solution of a cylinder which had been previously soaked 
in water was usually slower than that of a fresh sample. All rate experiments 
except several preliminary runs were always started with a cylinder which had 
not been used before. 

For rate-of-solution measurements of soap, starting with solutions containing 
soaps, salts, and alkalies, the apparatus shown in figure 1 was used, but the 
rate was not followed by the conductometric method. A cylinder of sodium 
palmitate was rotated in the solution for 35 min., and then the total solids in an 
aliquot of the final solution were determined by evaporation to dryness. From 
this value and from a blank determination without soap, the amount of soap 
dissolved was calculated. 

Measurements of pH were made using the Beckman Model G pH meter 
equipped with a type E glass electrode, which is stated to be relatively free from 
sodium salt error at high pH values. The solutions were heated to ()5®C. and 
the pH readings were obtained with the temperature compensator at 40®C. 
Such readings were adequate for our purposes, since we were concerned only 
with a constant pH or relative changes in pH. 

For the rate measurements in which the interferometer was used, 2-cc. aliquots 
wem withdrawn from the solution, at intervals during the run, and immediately 
replaced with 2 cc. of distilled water at the same temperature. The aliquots 
were acidified and extracted with petroleum ether (Skellysolve A) in 50-cc. 
separatory funnels. The Skellysolve phase was separated from the aqueous 
portion, dried, and evaporated. The residual fatty acid was placed in an oven 
at 80^*0. for 20 min. and then dissolved in 5.00 cc. of chloronapthalene (HaJowax 
1000). This solution was compared in the Zeiss interferometer cell with a 
standard chloronaphtlialene solution containing a trace of fatty acid. From a 
calibration curve previously determined by a similar treatment of soap solutions 
of known concentrations, the amount of soap present in the aqueous aliquots 
could be calculated. 

It is required that the bath liquid for the interferometer have a refractive 
index close to that of the solvent used in the cell; otherwise the illuminated part 
of the fields for the upper and low’ er bands do not lie one above the other. There- 
fore, chloronapthalene was used as a solvent and in the bath of the interferometer. 

Leaching experiments were carried out with a cylinder made from a mixture of 
65 per cent sodium palmitate and 35 per cent sodium laurate. This cylinder was 
rotated in water for various periods of time and various temperatures, and 
at the end of each run, a 100-cc. aliquot was transferred to a tared fiask and 
evaporated. The fia«k was then placed in an oven at 105®C. until constant 
weight was attained. The residue was redissolved and titrated wdth 0*1 N 
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hydrochloric acid, using bromocresol green as liadicatbr. The mean molecular 
weight of the soap in the residue is equal to the weight of the residue divided 
by the equivalents of hydrochloric acid. This value is compared with the mean 
molecular weight of the original soap mixture. 

The cell shown in figure 1 w as used for estimating the apparent solubilities of 
pure soaps directly. The concentration changes were determined conducto- 
metrically, and the final concentrations w’ere checked in each case by evaporating 
an aliquot to dryness and weighing the residue. Soap solutions of various con- 
centrations w^ere prepared at a temperature several degrees higher than that of 
the test and allowed to cool slowly to the desired temperature. A<iefinite drop 
in electrolytic conductivity over a period of 30 min. at constant temperature w as * 
taken as a sign that the solubility of the soap had been exceeded. After a series of 
approximations of the concentration which first show^s a definite drop in con- 
ductivity, a solution which is not saturated was prepared. The conductivity 
of this solution did not change during a 30-min. period at constant temperature. 
After the solution had Ix^en heated to a temperature several degrees higher, 25 cc, 
was removed. The required volume of a 2.0 per cent solution of the soap and 
sufficient hot distiUecl w^ater w^ere added to make up the original volume and 
increase the concentration 0.05 per cent. By repeating this procedui'c the 
concentration of the solution was increased by 0.06 per cent increments imtil 
the conductivity definitely dropped during a 30-min. period at constant 
temperature. 

For the preliminary measurcments of the rate of solution of benzoic acid in 
water, a stainless-steel cylinder w’as partly covered with a strip of adhesive tape 
w^hose length was equal to the circumference of the cylinder. A layer of reagent- 
grade benzoic acid was put on by dipping in molten benzoic acid at about 135- 
140^0. The rest of the procedure was the same as in the electrolytic method 
described for soaps. 


V. RESULTS 

A. Hate of solution and solubility of bvizoic and 

The properties of soap solutions are obviously different from those of l)enzoic 
acid, but this acid is well suited to test the method for determining rates of 
solution and solubility (Cs) as estimated from equations 11 and 12. For this 
purpose the rate of solution of benzoic acid in water was determined. 

Two experiments at aveinge peripheral speeds of 9700 and 10,200 (rm. per 
minute at 26.0®C. gave rates which followed the first-order equation (equation 2) . 
Figure 2 indicates the rate curve at a peripheral speed of 9700 cm. per minute. 

Cs at 26^C., calculated from equations 11 and 12, gives a mean value of 
0.0270 mole per liter, which is 2.2 per cent less than the value (0.0276) given by 
Kendall and Andrews (2). 

B, Bate of soluiim and cahulated solubility of soaps in water 

The method was then applied for the determination of the rate of solution and 
calculated solubility of pure soaps at various temperatures. 
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Hgute 3 shows rate curves for sodium laurttte.' These data were plotted on a 
larger scale and calculations made frcun the most representative curve. 



TABLE 1 


Rate of solution and calculated solubility of sodium palmitate (l.B per cent water) 


TXICPBtATUXE 

<»/* 

hit 


Ch 

Cs 

• c . 


cm*lmin. 

g.fldO cc 

mUiimoles /liter 

49.0 

1.9 

0.78 

0.16 

5.7 

52.0 

2.0 

0.21 

0.44 

15.6 

53.0 

1.95 

0.20 

0.55 

19.5 

54.0 

2.0 

0.28 

0.62 

22.0 

55.0 

2.0 

0.24 

0.88 

31.2 

56.0 

2.0 

0.29 

1.1 I 

39.0 

56.5 

2.0 

0.24 

1.4 

39.5 

57.0 

2.0 

0.19 

2.0 

71.0 


* k was corrected for an equivalent peripheral speed of 8700 cm. per minute. 


/Ca - Ci\ 

From equation 2 it is apparent that a plot of log t — 1 against (it — h) is 

a straight line with slope kA/2.Zv, and k * 2.3(slope)F/j4. 
figure 4 is a plot of log against (U — h) for some typical rate ex- 
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periments for sodium laurate and sodium palmitate. From equation 2, t^ = 2t\, 
a relationship frequently used to test whether rate data follow a first-order 
equation. 

Table 1 shows the rate constants obtained from the slopes of the straight lines 


of the plot of 



against (fe — ^i) and the calculated values of Ca at 


temperatures from 49®C. to 57°C. It will be seen that the ratio of <j/q is nearly 
2 in all cases. This constant ratio, as well as the excellent linearity of the plot of 


log 


(Ca - CA 
\Ca - Ci) 


against (/j — ti), is taken as evidence that the rates follow the first- 


order equation. 



Fig. 5. C'alculated solubilities from rate measurements 


Figure 5 indicates the values of the saturation concentrations (Cs) which are 
approached at various temperatures. These values were calculated from 
equations 11 and 12. 

C. Effect of addition of saUs and soap to initial solution on rate of solution 

of sodium palmitate 

;|some measurements of the rates of solution of soap were made starting with 
solutions to which soaps, salts, and alkalies had been added. It was found t^t 
^ 0.205 g, of sodium palmitate per 100 cc. dissolved in 35 min. in an initial solution 
of sodium laurate cx>ntaining enough sodium hydroxide to raise the pH to 11.0 
(li8 milliequivalents sodium laurate + 0.32 milliequi valent sodium hydroxide 
per 100 cc.) at 52®C., whereas only a negligible amount of sodium palmitate 
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(0.003 g. per 100 cc.) was dissolved in 35 min. in an initial solution of pfi 11.0 and 
containing sodium chloride and sodium hs^droxide with the same total equivalent 
concentration of sodium salt as the previous laurate solution. 

Figure 6 indicates the decrease in the amount of sodimn palmitate dissolved at 
52®C. when the concentration of sodium chloride is increased at a fixed pH. 
The pH was 11.0 when solutions were at 65°C. and measured as noted in 
Section IV. 

Three experiments where different amoimts of sodium hydroride were added to 
the initial solutions showed that the effect of increase in pH was not large enough 
to obscure the retarding effect of increased concentration of sodium salt. In all 


MltLlEQUrvAKHTS NOOM NoCt PER lOOcC. 



Fig. 6. Rate of solution of sodium palmitate in sodium hydroxide -f sodium chloride 
solution at 62®C. 0.27 milliequivalent of sodium hydroxide per 100 cc. of initial solution. 

these cases, the amount of sodium palmitate dissolved was much less than in 
water at the same temperature. 

The difference between the effect of potassium chloride when compared with 
sodium chloride in the initial solution is seen in figure 7. The initial solutions 
were adjusted to pH 11.0 by adding sodium hydroxide. 

Figure 8 records the infiuence of potassium chloride on the amount of sodium 
palmitate dissolved at 40°C. where the initial solution was adjusted to pH 
10.8-10.9 (at 65®C.) with potassium hydroxide. At 40'’C. only a negligible 
amount of sodium palmitate would be dissolved in 35 min. in distilled water, but 
appreciable amounts are dissolved in the* presence of potasrium salts. If in- 
crearing amounts of potassium hydroxide and no diloride are used, the increase is 
only slightly greater than for solutions having the same equivalent total potas- 
sium salt concentration with a fixed low potassium hydroxide concentration. 
The pHnf the initial solution appears to be relatively unimportant. 

The curve for concentration against temperature (figure 9) has the same 
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Fiq. 7. Rate of solution of sodium palmitate in sodium chloride or potassium chloride 
solution at 52°C. pH of initial solutions adjusted to 1 1 .0 by addition of 0.27-0.29 milliequiva- 
lent of sodium hydroxide per 100 cc. 


MILLICQUIVALENT5 KOH -»-KCI PER lOOCC. 



Fig. 8. Hate of solution of sodium palmitate in potassium hydroxide + potassium 
chloride solution at 40'*C. 0.26milliequivalent of potassium hydroxide per 100 cc. of initial 
solution. 







O 200 ^00 eoo 600 1000 1200 

MOMS. 60DIUM PALMITATC PER IDO CC. IN S5MIH 

Fia. 9. Effect of temperature on rate of solution of sodium palmitate in potassium 
hydroxide + potassium chloride solution. Initial solution contained 0.26 milliequivalent 
of potassium hydroxide + 6.37 milliequivalents of potassium chloride per 100 cc. 

MIU.IEfiUlVALENT5 LiCI 



MHSMa. somufM paumitatc m looce. in sar min. 

Fig. 10. Rate of solution of sodium palmitate in lithium hydroxide + lithium chloride 
at 57^0. Initial solution contained 0.30 milliequivalent of lithium hydroxide. 
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general shape as the saturation concentration {C 3 .value) against temperature 
for pure soaps in distilled water. For reference the calculated saturated con- 
centrations (Cb values) of sodium palmitate are shown at two temperatures. 



Fio. 11. Rate of solution of sodium palmitate in potassium hydroxide + potassium 
chloride at 40°O. (Concentrations from interferometer. Initial solution contained 0.26 
railliequi valent of potassium hydroxide + 2.68 milliequivalents of potassium chloride per 


TABLE 2 

Leaching experirnenU with a mixture of S5 per cent sodium laurate -j- 6$ per cent sodium 

palmitate 


SXPT. 

TEMVERATURE 

1 

TIME or RUN 

CONCENTRATION 
IN GRAMS OF 
SOLIDS PER 
lOOCC. 

molecular 

WEIGHT 

REMARKS 


CC. 

min. 




1 

45 i 

i 

0.241 

254 


2 

40 1 

1 

0.160 

252 


3 

36 

6 


237 


4a 

30 1 

50\ 




4b 

39 1 

40] 


204, 206 

Continuation of 4a 


j 



286, 284 

Cylinder scrapings 


Several measurements (shown in figure 10) with initial solutions containing 
lithiiun hydroxide and lithium chloride indicate the marked decrease in the 
amount of sodium palmitate dissolved in 35 min. at 57°C. In these experiments 
most of the solutions had to be filtered before analysis. 


TABLE 3 

Rate of eoltAian of mixed eoape 


SOAP COMPOSITION 


90% sodium stearate + 10%1 
sodium oleate f 

90% sodium stearate + 10%1 
sodium laurate / 

Sodium stearate 


ONAME SXESOX.V1CD IN 10 Mtil. AT 


S7*C. 

60"C. 

63*C. 

64*C. 


0.22 

0.33 





0.29 






M*C. 

06*C 

«r*c. 

«»*c 

0.62 





0.40 



0.21 


0.22 

0.47 


TABLE 4 


Solubilities of sodium soaps 


SOAP 

TEMPENATUIIE 

Ca PNOM BATE OP 
SOLUTION 

SOLUBILITY PBOM 
BIIXCT METBOD 


•c. 

g,/l00 cc. 

gjm ec. 

Sodium oleate 

3.0 


4 (approx.) 

Sodium laurate 

3.0 


0.60-0.70 


5.0 


0.75 


10.0 

0.49 

0,77 

1 

11.0 


0.9 


12.0 


1.0 


15.0 

0.56 



17.0 

0.62 



18.5 

0.66 

1.20 


20.0 

0.92 



22.0 

1.81 


Sodium myristate 

30.0 


0.15 


32.0 

0.16 

0.25 


34.0 

0.20 

0.31 


36,0 


0.55^.60 


37.0 


0.80 


38.0 


1.0 


39.0 


1.3 


40.0 


1.7 

Sodium palmitate 

49.0 

0.16 



52.0 

0.44 

0.33-0.36 


53.0 

0.55 



54.0 

0.62 

0.60-0.65 


55.0 

0.88 

0.91-0.92 


56.0 

1.1 



56.5 

1.4 



57.0 

2.0 


Sodium stearate 

57.0 

0.12 

! 0.10-0.12 


65.0 

0.40 

0.30 


67.0 

0.50 



68.6 


0.6 


69.0 

0.85 
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It appeared desirable to determine a complete rate curve for one case for 
solutions containing potassium salts. A rate curve (figure 11) was obtained for 
dissolving sodium palmitate at 40^C. in an initial solution with 2.69 milliequiva- 
lents of potassium chloride (0.2 per cent) and 0.26 milliequivalent of potassium 
hydroxide (pH 10.8). Owing to the high electrolyte concentration of the initial 
solution, the conductometric method could not be applied, and the 2teiss inter- 
ferometer was used for the determination of the amount of soap dissolved. 

Calculating the apparent solubility Cs from equations 11 and 12 gives a value of 


0.406 g. of sodium palmitate per 100 cc. A plot of log 


(Cs - Ci\ 
\Cs - C2J 


against (<2 — ^ 1 ) 


gives an excellent straight line for all points over 30 min., and this is evidence that 
the rate follows the first-order equation after 30 min. As in previous experi- 
ments, the rate for the first 30 min. is faster than that obtained later. 

From titrations, sodium laurate gave a molecular weight of 224 (theoretical, 
222), sodium palmitate gave 280 (theoretical, 280), and the mixture of 35 per cent 
sodium laurate plus 66 per cent sodium palmitate gave 254 (theoretical, 255). 

In table 2, experiments 3 and 4a followed by 4b indicate selective leaching of 
the more soluble sodium laurate, which was accompanied by the formation of a 
rough pitted surface on the cylinder. In experiment 3, smaU pieces of solid were 
broken off the cylinder. 

Kate-of-solution measurements were made for several soap mixtures. These 
data are compared from the 10-min. values in table 3. It can be seen that the 
increase in the amount dissolved in 10 min. is greater for the mixture containing 
the more soluble sodium oleate than for the one with sodium laurate. 

In table 4 the solubilities obtained from rate measurements are listed with those 
obtained by the direct method, where a decrease in conductance at constant 
temperature was taken as a criterion of saturation. 


VI, DISCUSSION 

It is apparent that diffusion rates control the rates of solution of soaps, since 
they are in accord with equation 2. In some cases, the rates during the early 
part of the experiments are faster. For example, in figure 4 the line for sodium 
laurate (22°C.) and sodium palmitate (64®C.) has a greater slope up to 10 min. 
This is not in accord with the results of Sauer and Burck (4), where initial rates of 
sodium palmitate were slower than those obtained after 4 min. The decrease 
in rates which we have found during the initial part of the run may be attributed 
to the change in the soap sample on soaking. The formation of hydrolysis prod- 
ucts of the soap containing more fatty acids leads to a constant but slower rate 
than that obtained in the earlier part of the run. 

Since rates of solution of soaps sometimes do not become constant until after 
the first 10-20 min., a comparison of the amounts dissolved in a fixed period of 
time greater than 20 min. includes an over-all rate. 

The rate of solution and therefore the solubility of sodium palmitate is in- 
creased considerably by starting with an initial solution of sodium laurate at pH 
11.0, when compared with an initial solution of sodium chloride at the same pH. 
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Tliis increase may be due to a solubilization of sodium palmitate by the sodium 
laurate solution. 

The rates of solution of sodium palmitate in salt solutions are apparently 
influenced in the direction of the solubility of the nodxed soap which is formed in 
the solution. Lithium soaps are less soluble than sodium soaps, and lithium 
chloride retards the rate of solution of sodium palmitate, whereas potassium 
soaps are more soluble than the corresponding sodium soaps, and potassiiun salts 
increase the rate of the solution of sodium palmitate. In all these cases, the 
saturated layer, as well as the flnal solution, may be considered to be of a compo- 
sition which corresponds to the sodium soap, the soap of the salt used in the initial 
solution, and the products of hydrolysis. 

For soap mixtures, selective leaching of the more soluble constituent has been 
shown. This effect becomes more pronounced as the length of the rate experi- 
ment is increased. The formation of a rough pitted surface which eventually 
tends to break off in lumps is visual evidence of how such a leaching process can 
take place with soap cylinders. 

The solubilities obtained from rate measurements (figure 5) show an abrupt 
break for sodium laurate as the temperature is increased, but this break is 
somewhat less pronounced for the soaps of higher molecular weight. Only two 
points are shown for sodium myristate. At temperatures above 34®C. the rate 
curves plotted like those shown in figure 3 gave points of inflection followed by a 
flattening of the curve and then a slow rise in slope. This was shown to be due in 
part to a progressive effect of soaking the briquet and aging the solution, but a 
series of relatively short runs did not entirely eliminate this effect. For this 
reason solubility calculations for sodium myristate could not be made from rate 
measurements above 34®C. 

Since soaps form colloidal solutions whose properties may vary with the 
method of preparation as well as the age of the solution, it is difficult to apply the 
same methods for determining solubility as are commonly used for other ma- 
terials. Consequently, the direct estimates made of the concentration of the 
saturated solutions would be expected to be particularly susceptible to variations 
in the procedure. A comparison was made of the solubilities obtained by the 
direct method with the values of Cs obtained from rate measurements (table 4). 
It can be seen that for sodium palmitate, the values obtained by the two methods 
differ by as much as 25 per cent. For the other soaps, the differences are much 
greater. The solubilities obtained by the direct method are not as clearly defined 
as the values of Cs obtained from rate measurements which are considered as 
representing the concentration of soap in all forms present in the saturated 
solution which is approached in the experiment. 

Vn. SUBIMARY 

A method for determining the rate of solution of soaps in water was applied to 
sodium soaps of pure fatty adds and to several mixed soaps at temperatures 
from lO^C. to 70®C. Soap cylinders were rotated at constant speed in a ther- 
mostated cell. The amount of soap dissolved was obtained from electrolytic 
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conductivity, from evaporation of a solution to dryness, or by the use of an 
interferometer. 

In most cases, the rates follow a first-order equation, from which the saturation 
concentration which is approached can be calculated. These values were com- 
pared with estimates obtained from the electrolytic conductivities of soap 
solutions of increasing concentrations. 

Some typical rates of solution are shown for one soap in other soap solutions 
and in alkali chloride solutions at various pH values. Sodium chloride and 
lithium chloride decrease the rate of solution of sodium palmitate, whereas i>otas- 
sium chloride increases the rate. 

The authors acknowledge and express their appreciation to Conrad W. Jakob, 
who made many of the measurements reported. 
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BOND ENERGY IN DIATOMIC MOLECULES FROM THE FORCE 
CONSTANTS, NUCLEAR DISTANCES, AND CLASSICAL 
MODEL THEORY^ 

MELVIN A. COOK 
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Oihbstown, New J ersey 
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A theory of the chemical bond was presented recently (2, 3) which accounts 
for binding energy as a type of resonance interaction between the nuclei and the 
valence electrons. Nuclear vibration is considered to be accompanied by 
pulsations of the orbits of the valence electrons, the pulsation frequency being 
equal to the vibration frequency. In fact, this is really the only factor 
according to the theory which contributes strength to the bond in those molecules 
formed ''adiabatically’', i.e., without electronic transitions. The average 
kinetic energy T in the molecule is assumed, in accordance with the theory and 
with results obtained in the treatment (2) of the hydrogen molecule and the 

^ Presented before the Division of Physical and Inorganic Chemistry at the 110th Meeting 
of the American Chemical Society, Chicago, Illinois, September 10, 1946. 
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hydrogen molecule ion, to be the same as in the separate atonss oonstitutiiig Ihe 
molecule except when bond formation is accompanied by a change in the elec- 
tronic configuration. T appears to be intimately associated with the field of the 
particle, i.e., with the quantum state. Hence the bond enei^ under adiabatic 
formation is evidently equal to the decrease in the average potential energy, 
occurring in bond formation. One might say, althou^ somevdiat ambiguoudy, 
that the bond energy is entirely potential energy. These conthtions are intro- 
duced as basic postulates in the present discussion, in which we attempt to 
develop the bond strength in terms of the experimental force constants and 
bond distances. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EQUATIONB 

The energy relations in diatomic molecules at the various 
may be shown as follows: 


Nuclear distance 
T (kinetic energy) 

F (potential energy) 
E (total energy) 


R -h x<a 
— Ea + D(t 
2Ea 

Ea + Do 


R 

-Ea 

2Ea “1“ Do 
Ea + Do 


stages of vibration 
■B -t- a^bi 

— Ea — Do 

2Ea + 2Do 
Ea + Do 


where B is the nuclear equilibrium distance, Xm and xot are the amplitudes in the 
opposite phases of vibration, Do is the bond energy, and Ea is the sum of the 
energies of the separate atoms. If, for the purpose of analysis, the real system 
may be replaced by a series of vibrationless models of varying nuclear distances, 
the following relations may be obtained: 


FoR ® Do ± Wo 


(2a) 


Pt(B ■+■ xw) = 2Do (2b) 

Fi{R •+• Xoi) = 0 (2c) 

Ifere Wo is the vibrational energy, and Fo, ft, and Ft are forces determined by 
the methods of reference 2, which must now be applied to equilibrate the nuclei 
at the equilibriiun, maximum, and minimum distances, respectively. The term 
Wo appears in equation 2a to account for the fact that at ihe equilibriiun position 
tiie nuclei have acquired a kinetic energy ^hivo. From an examination of the solu- 
tions (2) of and Ho it appears that the sign of in equation 2a is determined 
by the particular instantaneous configuration determining the minimum energy, 
which may occur at either the inner or the outer extremity of vibration (2). 
For example, in Hs' the minimum energy is determined at the outer extremity 
and we find that 


iffo**/#'o 2?o + to# «= FoR 

In Ha, on the other hand, it appears at the opposite side of the equilibrium 
petition and 


^ffo^/fo “ Dp — Wo “ FoR 
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To determine the sign of in equation 2a requires a detailed analysis of the 
model in each molecule. 

Combining equations 2a and 2b we obtain 

{(F2 — Fo)i2 Wo\(R + 35o2)/(/2 ocqz) = Do (3) 

The externally applied constraints required in the hypothetical vibrationless 
systems are shown (2) to take the place of the effects of orbit pulsations, although 
we must recognisse certain distortions brought about by the fact that the orbital 
radii are not the same in the vibrationless models as in the real system, since the 
external constraint virial must be added. Thus, from equation 2c it is evident 
that the vibrationless model requiring no externally applied constraint has a 
nuclear distance of J? + xqi, i.e., the method of analysis results in an artificial 
shift of the equilibrium position from R to R + Xoi, Conversely one may say 
that the setting up of orbital pulsations synchronous with nuclear oscillations will 
have the effect of shifting the equilibrium position toward greater values of 12, 
a condition which is readilj'' apparent in the classical model treatments of the 
hydrogen molecule and the molecule ion. While the linear law f{x) = — fcx is 
knoAvn to hold as a close approximation in the nuclear oscillator, it does not 
express the relations betAveen the artificial constraints Fo, Fi, and F2 of the 
vibrationless models. However, for a known function f(x) one may e\fidently 
determine the nature of the distortions and F{y) of the Arirtual system. (Here y 
is the displacement measured from 72 + xoi, Avhere Fi = 0.) Emplojdng the 
difference F 2 — Fo under certain conditions appears to avoid any distortional 
effects of the method of analysis and one may express it by /(jo2)* It evidently 
is the same as though the equilibrium had not been shifted artificially from 
its true position at 72. We may thus replace Fo — Fo in equation 3 by kxo, and 
X 02 by To, giving: 


(kxoR ± Wo) {R + Xo)/{R — xo) = Do (4) 

It remains tliereforc to establish under what conditions this substitution may be 
considered valid. As a matter of interest one may show that equation 4, used 
without further restriction, gives reasonably accurate bond energies for a number 
of molecules. However, it does not explain isotopic effects and in some cases 
leads to errors in Do amounting to perhaps 20 per cent. Evidently its failure in 
any case is due to the non-linearity of the nuclear oscillator. 

For Ha the equation ^gt^/f = R'F of reference 2 gives 4.43 X ergs for 
RFo and 8.40 X 10“"^** ergs for F^iR + .r^), taking f as 0.483 A., as required by 
the total energy obtained in the analysis. DiAuding the first result by 72 and the 
second. by 72 + xo gives 4.14 X lO"* and G.77 X 10-^ dynes for F© and Fa, re- 
spectively, and F 2 — Fo then amounts to 2.G3 X 10“^ dynes. The value kxo 
obtained from the linear law and the experimental force constant is 2.55 X 10~^ 
dynes. Similar agreement is obtained in the hydrogen molecule. These results 
were obtained by employing xo from the linear laAv. The lack of distortion in 
Fa — Fo is due, as a matter of fact, to the use of this A^alue, the A’^alue determined 
in reference 2 for x© l)eing distorted by approximately 2^ and to the correction of 
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the orbit radius for the effect of the external constraint virial. For a reduced 
mass of 1.0 (defined here as 2OTi»i»/(mi + ♦«*), where the m’s are in atomic weight 
units so that M is 1.0 for Ht and H^), we actually find a distortion in F{y) in the 
inner branch (Fo — Fi) amounting approximately to the factor 2*. Tl^ is the 
distortional factor to be expected from the consideration that the artificial shift 
of the equilibrium positiop from its true position to .S — av* gives a potential 
difference for a displacement y ^ 2xn (measured by the linear law) of 2k3^, 
which is twice the sum of the potential differences in the two branches in the real 
case. Since F varies as and F as x, evidently the force function F(y) in the 
inner branch thus involves the factor 2^ as a distortional factor, the distortions 
having been corrected in the Fj — f o branch by the form of the equation and the 
substitution. That this is the case is illustrated by the fact that 

{R + Xo)/(B — Xd) » 2^ 

in the hydrogen molecule and the molecule ion. This ratio, according to equa- 
tions 2, ^oxild equal 

(Fo ± Wo/F)/((F2 — Fo) ± Wn/R) 

Equating this to (Dt/Dt)* times the distortional factor 2t and generalizing on the 
empirical basis of the results obtained in other molecules such as ox3rgen and 
chlorine to include molecules in which M is greater than 1.0, we obtain 

{R 4- M^xoViR - = (2Z)o/Z).)» (5) 

Judging by its success in reproducing results in the treatments of reference 2 and 
its quite close agreement with experiment in most diatomic molecules, equation 
5 may be regarded as the criterion for the validity of the substitution of kx^ for 
Pi — Fo, i.e., for the validity of the linear law. 

The amplitude, assuming equations 4 and 5 to be correct, evidently does not 
vary appreciably with M. This, in fact, was implied in the treatments of 
reference 2. Hence, anharmonic and distortion effects must apparently coimter 
the implied linear law relation xo « Equations 4 and 5 may thus be used 
to compute Do even in those molecules where the linear law substitution will be 
shown by equation 5 to be inapplicable . This may be done by mmply converting 
to the reduced mass for which the linear law is valid by means of equation 5, 
the harmonic oscillator relation for M^xo in terms of Wo, namely, 

M*xb = 8.162 X lO-Vtt* 

And the experimental force constant. There is some evidence however, e.g., in 
such molecules as bromine, iodine, and hydrogen iodide, that this criterion for 
correcting for non-linearity may not be quite correct, particularly when very 
large changes in iU are needed to render the linear approximation valid. In 
bromine and iodine, where M must be lowered 50 per cent or more to satisfy 
equation 5, it leads to values 0.14 and 0.23 e.v., respwtively, too high. Values 
0.11 and 0.07 e.v. too low are obtained from equation 4 without correcting M by 
equation 5. When the corrected M’s are within reason however, this procedure 
appears quite satisfactory. 
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RESULTS 

Table 1 gives a comparison between experimental and calculated data for some 
homonuclear diatomic molecules. The experimental data were taken from Herz- 
berg (4), and where discrepancies in experimental data existed, data by Sponer 
(7) and Bichowsky and Rossini (1) are also shown. In cases where the experi- 
mental data were regarded as uncertain they are enclosed in brackets or otherwise 
described as in the references. Diatomic carbon and phosphorus are the only 
cases where serious discrepancies exist, and in these cases the experimental data 

TABLE 1 


Diatomic moleetUes of like atoms (energy in e.v.) 


MOLECtTLE 

] 

R 

1 


D% 

D« (Exrau> 
lOEMTAL) 

Br, 

cmr^ 

322 

A. 

2.28 

1.86 

2.11 db 0.03 

1.97 

C, 

1630 

1.31 

4.93 

4.41 dt 0.13 

3.6t 

a» 

561 

1.99 

2.50 

2.53 =t 0.04 

2.48 

H, 

4280 

0.74 

4.02 

4.47 

4.48 

D, 

3055 

0.74 

3.30 

4.54 

4.56 

H? 

2235 

1.07 

2.57 

2.63 

2.65 

I. 

214 

2.67 

1.47 

1.77 ± 0.02 

1.54 

Li, 

349 

2.67 

0.87 

0.84 d= 0.03 

1.14 

K, 

92.3 

3.92 

0.35 

0.46 ± 0.01 

0.51 

Naa 

158 

3.08 

0.49 

0.63 zk 0.01 

0.76 

N, 

2345 

1.10 

1 7.65 

7.14 ± 0.17 

7.38 

N? 

2191 

1.12 

1 7.10 

6.45 dc 0.16 

6.35 

0, 

1568 

1.21 

4.93 

5.05 ± 0.10 

5.09 

o% 

1860 

1.12 

5.93 

6.05 db 0.13 

6.48 

P» 

778 

1.89 

3.65 

3.38 ± 0.05 

5.03t 

s, 

723 

1.89 

3.33 

3.18 ± 0.05 

<3.6t 

Set 

391 

[ 2.16 

2.35 

2.67 ± 0.04 

2.7 

Te, 

250 

1 2.59 

1 

1.85 

2.13 db 0.02 

2.3t 


* Z>o is the value obtained from equation 4 without applying the criterion for linearity, 
i.e., equation 5. 

t Sponer (7) gives Ct, (5.5); Si, 4.45; Tef, (2.0). Bichowsky and Rossini (1) list values 
leading to 1.84 e.v. for Pt. Other data were taken from Herzberg (4). 


are certainly open to question. Since the sign of Wo in equation 4 is uncertain 
except in Hj and Hj", we have snmply indicated the limits of this correction in the 
tables. 

In the treatment of diatomic molecules having atoms of unequal mass it is 
evident that »» is not derived accurately when reduced mass is used directly. 
Apparently in addition to the quantum condition ^hwo = the equation 
mix \ ’s should also apply, as though each particle were quantized separately. 
Here Xi and xt are the amplitudes contributed by each atom, the total amplitude 
being + x* = *b. Hence the direct calculation of xo seems to necessitate the 
reversion to real masses. However, the simplest equivalent procedure and the 
one which allows the use of reduced mass and equation 5 unaltered is as follows: 
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The molecule is first treated as a h<»nonuolear moleoute Kd.M mi, and tiiea as 
one of M » mi, converting in each case by means of the force constant. Hie 
two values of thus obtained may Ihen be simply averaged to give the true sco 
corresponding to the value of M satisfying equation 5. When large corrections 
for anharmonicity are necessary, an ambiguity arises as to how much correction 
to apply to eadi atom. We have adopted here the procedure of aiqrlsung all of 
it first to one atom and then to the other and averaging the results. In some 
cases this is not possible however, and the correction must then be applied all on 


TABLE 2 
Hydrides 


MOXlECUUt 

Wo 

R 

/ 

X>t 

/>• (sxmmi. 

MENTAL) 

AgH« 

1726 

A. 

1.62 

2.19 

(2.6) 

d=0.14 j 

(2.3) 

Ai*m^ 

1653 

1.65 1 

2.29 j 

2.43 

db0.13 

<3.07 

AuHi 

2261 

1.52 

2.97 

(3.6) 

± 0.16 

(3.6)* 



(2317) 

1.23 

3.04 

3.17 

db 0.17 

<3.49 

Be»Hi 

2023 

1.34 

2.71 

2.71 

=fc0.15 

(2.2)* 

CHI 

2778 

1.12 

3.54 

3.71 

± 0.21 

3.47 

CuHi 

19a3 

1.46 

! 2.36 

2.63 

=t: 0.15 

(3.0)* 

Cam 

1280 

2.00 

1.83 

I 1.98 

=b 0.09 

:Si.70* 

mm 

3722 

0.74 

3.65 

4.50 


4.51 

mciw 

2937 

1.27 

4.16 

4.48 

db 0.21 

4.43 

mBr 

2605 

1.41 

3.55 

(3.84) 

db 0.19 

3.60 

mi 

2270 

1.60 

3.18 

(3.44) 

db 0.16 

2.75* 

mF‘» 

4050 

0.92 

5.10 

6.39 

=fc 0.31 

6.4 

Mgm 

1463 

1.73 

2.03 

2.14 

dr 0.10 

I <2.5 

m^m 

(3300) 

1.04 

4.30 

4.64 

d= 0.24 

! (3.4)* 



3650 

0.97 

4.63 

(4.95) 

rfc 0.27 

4.3* 

Znm 

1553 

1.60 

1.92 

(2.2) 

d=0.12 

0.85 

(ZnH*)'*' 

1877 

1.51 

2.41 

(2.6) 

dr 0.15 

(2.5) 


* Sponer (7) lists AuH, (3.9); BeH, (2.4); CuH, 3.2; NH, (4.2). Bichowskjr and Roasin* 
(1) give 1.88 for CaH, 4.4 for NH, and 6.04 e.v. for OH. Hulbert and Hirschfelder (6) 
use 3.06 e.v. for HI, a value which they credit to Crist. 


one atom. It is only for molecules requiring large corrections and for which 
the atomic weight of one of the atoms is large that such difficulties may be 
encountered; in these cases we have shown the calculated results in brackets. 
Table 2 shows the results obtained in some hydrides; in most cases the calculated 
and experimental data agree as well as might be expected, considering the 
uncertainties in the experimental data. The hydrides of zinc, cad mi u m , and 
mercury are exceptions, for in these cases Do(calcd.) is more than twice as hu^ 
as Do(exptl.). Such cases are in fact anticipated in the theory and may pos- 
sibly be e3q)lained on the basis of nonadiabatic formation, i.e., electronic tran- 
sitions corresponding to the “promoted electrons” of the Hund-Mulliken theory. 
It is of interest that the corresponding molecule ions of these hydrides do not ap- 
pear abnormal in this respect. In OH, NH, and CaH the theoretical values ate 
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higher than the experimental values proposed by Herzberg (4), but are in good 
agreement with data given by Bichowsky and Rossini (1). A discrepancy exists 
also in hydrogen iodide, part of which may be due to an error in correcting for 
the large non-linearity factor in this molecule. 

Table 3 lists data on various oxides, nitrides, sulfides, and halides. Only in a 
few of these molecules are the experimental data known with suflicient accuracy 
to provide reliable comparisons. The alkali halides constitute marked discrep- 
ancies, the accepted bond strengths being two or three times larger than the 
computed ones. Supposedly, the alkali halides have so-called ionic bonds and 
are therefore non-adiabatic, involving direct electron transfer from the alkali to 


TABLE 3 

Oxides, nitrides, sulfides, and halides 


MOIXCULE 


R 

t 

D# 

Do (expeu- 

MENTAL) 

AlO 

cm.“» 

970 

A. 

1.62 

3.54 

3.34 db 0.07 

(4.2)» 

BeO 

1475 

1.33 

4.22 

4.12 ± 0.10 

(5.7) 

BO : 

1874 

1.20 

5.78 

5.50 =b 0.12 

(9.1)* 

CaO 

837 

(1.76) 

3.31 

3.25 =h 0.06 

(3.6) 

CO 

2155 

1.13 

6.90 

6.50 =fc 0.15 

(9.144)* 

(CO)^ 

[ 2196 

1.11 

6.88 

6.50 0.15 

(6.5) 

NO 

1890 

1.15 

5.95 

5.84 ± 0.13 

5.29 

PO 

1224 

1.45 

4.56 

4.50 ± 0.08 

(6.2) 

SO 

1118 

1.49 

4.13 

4.11 dt 0.07 

4.00* 

CN 

2055 

1.17 

6.50 

5.98 ± 0.14 

(5.96)* 

BeF 

1256 

1.36 

3.48 

3.60 db 0.08 

(5.4)* 

CaF 

855 

(2.02) 

4.01 

3,40 ± 0.06 

3.15* 

ICl 

383 

2.32 

1.96 

2.30 =b 0.06 

2.15 

Naa 

379 

2.51 

1.57 

1.57 0.03 

4.25 


•Sponer’B (7) data are: AlO, (7?); CO, (9.6); SO, 6.06; CN, (6.7); BeF, (6.0); CaF, 
(3.6). Bichowsky and Rossini (1) give 6.98 e.v. for BO. 


the halide atom. However, there is definitely no evidence in the force constants 
and the bond distances for other than normal homopolar binding in these mole- 
cules. Usually when the bond energy differs appreciably from the simple 
arithmetic mean of the corresponding bond energies in the homonuctear molecules 
represented in the motecule, the bond distance also differs from the arithmetic 
mean of the corresponding homonuclear molecules, but in the opposite sense. 
Just how direct electron transfer in the ionic bond can result in a binding energy 
several times larger than in homopolar binding without becoming evident in 
either the force constant or the bond distance seems rather difficult to explain. 
The strong deviations from the arithmetic mean bond energies in CH, HF, HCl, 
HBr, NH, and CX), for example, are quite evident in the bond distances and force 
constants. When there is an excess in bond energy the bond distance is con- 
tracted and the force constant increased, and vice versa, as might be expected. 
In sodium chloride, however, there is only the slightest contraction in the bond 
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lengtii (2.51 V8. 2.53 A.) but a thre^old increase in the bond energy. The cal- 
culated value which is in close agreement with Ibe arithmetic mean of /\(Nat) 
and A(Cli) would tbus seem to be near the correct value. Another example 
of interest is hydrogen iodide, which in showing a bond contraction from the 
arithmetic mean of about 6 per cent would be expected to have a bond strength 
in excess of 3.0 e.v., in accord with the computed value but contrary to the 
experimental value listed by Henberg. It is of course posable that non-adia- 
batic effects may influence the bond energy without becoming evident in the 
force constant and bond distance. 

The value 6.5 ± 0.15 e.v. for CO, while in poor agreement with Hersberg’s 
value 9.144 e.v., is in much better agreement with Schmidt and Gerd’s value 
6.89 e.v. Such a low value, however, incurs difficulties in explaining the bond 
energies in CN, (CO)'*', and Ci, the computed values in the first two being in 
excellent agreement with Herzberg’s data. If CO is actually related to Ni, i.e., 
is a member of the same isoelectronic sequence, it should be expected to have a 
lower bond energy because of its lower force constant and sli^tly larger bond 
distance. We are thus inclined toward the value 6.89 e.v. In this case the 
agreement in CN and (CO)+ would probably have to be explained as due to 
electron transitions involving the same states as were used in assigning the 
experimental values, the true bond energies being lower. The alternative would 
of course be to consider CO to involve the electron transition and to accept the 
value 9.144 e.v. as the correct one. 

In conclusion it may be well to emphasize that the experimental methods of 
dissociation spectra for bond energies are really reliable only in establishing an 
upper limit in most cases (and a lower limit corresponding to the highest observed 
vibrational level). In view of the good agreement obtained in the majority of 
cases therefore, the comparisons appear to provide substantial support of the 
validity of the classical model theory. 
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Several investigators have frozen silica sols and reported the behavior on 
melting. The literature is not extensive, however, and it gives a somewhat 
confused picture. Failure to induce flocculation by freezing a sodium silicate 
solution (1) caused stress to be laid on the purity of the colloidal system (5), 
it being shown that dialyzed silica sols were susceptible to flocculation (2, 6). 
Djatschkowsky (3) found, on the other hand, that partial dial 3 rsis may be more 
effective than extended dialysis in promoting flocculation. 

The present investigation consisted of a study of the factors which influence 
the flocculation of silica sols by freezing. The aid afforded by exchange resins 
in the preparation of the sols greatly increased the number of systems of con- 
siderable purity that could be investigated. Prepared by ion exchange the sols 
did not have their electrolyte content increased but they did experience an 
increase in hydrogen-ion activity. The latter proved to be a decisive factor, 
and it has been found that modification of silicate solutions with various sub- 
stances which lower their pH can result in systems which are unstable to freezing. 
None of the systems have been dialyzed, and in those cases where soluble sub- 
stances were added the electrolyte content was increased. 

The present report is confined to systems prepared with exchange resins. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The sols w’ere prepared by adding measured volumes of sodium silicate^ 
solutions to weighed portions of ion-exchange resins^ in the hydrogen form. 
The S 3 r 8 tem 8 were permitted to stand at room temperature with stirring for 20 
min., after which they were filtered and their pH measured with a Leeds and 
Northrup pH meter. 

Ten-cc. portions of sol of known pH and concentration were frozen, w hile being 
stirred, in an alcohol-water bath maintained at — 10®C. d= 0.4® with dry ice. 
The apparatus is shown in figure 1. The freezing point was reached in about 2 
min., after which there was a gradual fall of temperature to that of the bath, 

^ Presented at the Symposium on the Stability of Colloidal Dispersions, which was held 
under the auspices of the Division of Colloid Chemistry at the 110th Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, Chicago, Illinois, September, 1946. 

* The sodium silicate was the commercial grade, N brand, and was supplied by The Phil- 
adelphia Quarts Company. 

• The resins were supplied by The Dow Chemical Company (Nalcite MX) and The Resin- 
ous Products Company (IR 100-H) . 
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lequking about 12.5 min. The temperature-time lelatimi^ps are given in 

^pire 2. 



Pia. 1. The freezing apparatus: A, alcohol-water freezing bath; B, glass wool 



At dto end of the freeing time the tube was removed from the bath and held 
under a tap of running water until its contents melted. Hie s^^m was stirred 
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during melting. The pH was measured and the amount of flocculation as 
judged from the optical density was noted. This is recorded as numbers, in 
which the number 4 corresponds to maximum flocculation. 

The following factors were investigated: hydrogen-ion concentration of the 
sol; time kept in the frozen state; effect of repeated freezing; age of the sol; age 
of the stock solution; and concentration of the sol. 

HESULTS 

Figure 3 shows that 15 min. in the freezing bath produced flocculation at all 
pH values investigated except between 2.5 and 3.5 pH in systems containing 
2.5 per cent silica. These data are suggestive of an irregular series with a zone 
of no flocculation separating the two flocculation zones. 



Fig. 3. Results of freezing for 15 min. at various pH values 


Figure 4 shows that the resistance to flocculation prevailed on freezing for 30 
mm., although the range of pH over which there was no flocculation was narrowed 
somewhat. This indicates an increased tendency to flocculate with increase in 
freezing time. 

Rgure 5 shows that the sols were most susceptible to flocculation above a pH 
of 5, w'hile at a pH of 3 they were most resistant. In the former case a 5-min. 
freezing period in which the temperature did not fall below about — 1“C. was 
sufficient to produce flocculation. 

The effects of several 15-min. freezing periods on sols of pH 2.75 and pH 3.0 
aie shown in figure 6. One 30-min. period had flocculated the system of lower 
pH. With repeated freezing, stepwise flocculation occurred with this system. 
The treatment was without effect with the sol of pH 3.0. 

The effect of the age of the sol is illustrated in figure 7, where it is revealed that 
the tendency to flocculate increases with age. Portions of the systems were 
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firown 15 min. when freshly prepared. Other portions were allowed to stand at 
room temperature for varying ler^;ths of time and then froaen for 15 min. 

The age of the stock solution from which the sols were prepared affected their 
tendency to flocculate when they were at pH values which corresponded to 



2A 3J0 3^ 

pH 

Fio. 4. KesultB of freezing for 15 min. and for 30 min. in the zone of no flocculation 



Fig« 5. Time required for coagulatipn by freezing at various pH values 

tramdtions between zones of no flocculation and complete flocculation. This 
effect, vdiidi may be described by ihe word “memory,” is illustrated in figure 8 
for sols pH 2.6 and in %ure 9 for sols of pH 3.6. systems on either side 
of the'tranmlion pH, the age of the stock solution is without effect. This is 
'.revealed in figure 10 with sols of pH 2.2 and 2.7. 
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Figure 11 gives information on the effect of concentration on the low-tempera- 
ture behavior of the system. It is shown that decreasing the silica concentra- 
tion extends the zone of no flocculation to hi^r pH values. 



Fio. 6. Effect of cyclic freezing and thawing on the flocculation of two sols in the zone of 
no flocculation. 



Fig. 7. Effect of age of the sol on the tendency to flocculate 

In figure 12 flocculation data are compared with the mobility values for silica 
sols at the same hydrogen-ion activities. The mobilities were determined 
previously (4). It is evident that the two distinct flocculation zones, while 
resembling an irregular series, are not founded on the rech ar ging of tbe alica. 

Small increases in pH were observed to accompany freezing of the sols. In 




FiC. 8. Effect of age of the stock solution on the flocculation of sols of pH 2.6 



O 2 4 6 

ACE OF STOCK- HOURS 


Fia . 9. Effect of age of the stock solution on the flocculation of sols of pH 3 .0 
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forty experiments they ranged between 0.10 and 0.20 units and averaged 0.16. 
The pH changes were independent of free 2 !ing time, amount of flocculation, and 
age of the stock solution. In e)q)eriments involving repeated freezing, smaller 




Fio; 12. CompaiiaoQ of the degree of flocculation of silica sols by freesing with their 
mobilitieB at several pH values. 

pH increa^s occurred on tte second and subsequent freezings than on the first. 
The cause of the pH increases was not established, but it was not due to aging 
of the sol. Systems which had stood for 30 min. at room temperature showed 
much smalkr increases, these ranging from 0.0 to 0.05 pH units. 
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The silicate solution emi^oyed in this study contained 3.3 moles of silica to 
every mole of sodium oxide. Intenns of molecules this composition lies between 
that represented by NaH^iOi and H 4 Si 04 . Tte strong alkaline reaction of the 
.solution suggests the equilibrium given below. 

NaH,SiO« + H,0 ^ NaOH + H 4 Si 04 
HiSiOr + H«0 OH- + H4Si04 

I 

OH 
Si^OH 
\OH 

\> 

Si^H 
OH 


C 

It Is probable that the structures A and C more nearly represent the nature of 
the solutions than do simple molecules. During freezing the concentration of 
the dispersed silica is effectively increased, producing a condition favorable for 
particle growth by condensation. This process may involve the formation of 
oxygen bridges and in the case of A, hydrogen bridges. Particles formed by the 
growth of A are charged, while those from C are neutral. Flocculation results 
when the particles formed by freezing are not dispersed on melting. 

Hydroxyl ions dissolve, or disperse, the floes by breaking oxygen bridges 
between the silicon atoms. This reaction depends not only on the hydroxyl-ion 
concentration but also on the charge on the particles. The latter tends to in- 
hibit the dispersing action because of electric repulsion between the hydroxyl 
ions and the charge on the particles. Tllius, a concentration of these ions which 
will break the bond in C wiU not attack A becau^ of the charge on the structure 
near the point of attack. This is illustrated in the following: 

•Si:0:Si* + :OtH « no reaction 

A 
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.Si:0:Si* + :0:H = -SirOiH + :0:Si- 


C 


Both the charge on the particles and the hydroxyl-ion concentration decrease 
with pH (figure 12). At very high alkalinities, such as those which prevail in 
unmodified silicate solutions, the floes are dispersed despite their large charge. 
As the hydroxyl-ion concentration is reduced, the charge on the particles de- 
creases. In effect this amounts to a shifting of the charge to a greater distance 
from the point of attack, as indicated below in a comparison of structures B and 
A, causing it to be more soluble in hydroxyl ions. 


.Si- 



Si :0:Si. 



• Si. 




.Si. .Si. .Si:():Si. 


C 

In the present work it was found (figure 3) that flocculation on melting re- 
mained complete at pH values above about 3.6. At this pH, for the systems 
containing 2.5 per cent silica frozen for 15 min. at — 10®C., the bonds holding 
the structures together were so weak that even the low’ concentration of hydroxyl 
ions present in the system w’as enough to dissolve them. The balance between 
these forces was so nearly complete when this range w^as entered that the pre- 
cipitate dissolved slowly rather than disappearing at once on melting. With 
further decrease in pH there was no flocculation until a pH of about 2.6 was 
reached. Under these conditions the hydroxyl-ion concentration had been 
diminished to such an extent that it no longer w as able to dissolve the stniptures 
even though the charge had been reduced further. Accordingly, flocculation 
again became considerable. 

The other results of this study can be explained on the basis of the above 
mechanism. The formation of particles by condensation requires time. The 
effect of this is most noticeable in the pH region where there is no flocculation after 
a 15-min. freezing period at — 10®C. In these cases (figures 4 and 5) an increase 
in time of freezing increases the stability of the structures and increases their 
tendency to flocculate. 

CJondensation occurs in modified silicates at room temperature but much moi'c 
slowly than when the systems are frozen.^ Moreover, the same rules which 

* Condensation is faster at room temperature than it is at any temperature between this 
and the freezing point, e.g., 5°C. The increase in structure formation by freezing is not 
due to the prevailing low temperature but rather to an increase in the concentration of the 
silica and the promotion of oxygen bridges by removal of water. 
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to oondensation by freeatog bold at the hii^r temperature. Thus,- there 
is a connection between the stabilities of the structures which are framed mid the 
pH of the S3^tem. Separation of the structures by gel formation or by floccula- 
tion was at a minimum in both oases at about a pH 3. When a fre^ sol with 
a pH of 3 was froaen, the structure which formed dissolved completely on thaw- 
ing. On the other hand, freeamg of a sol of the same pH which had aged for 
several days and as a result undergone considerable oondensation, caused com- 
plete flocculation (figure 7). The ^cts produced by repeated freeang and 
thawing (figure 6) appear to be merely the sum of the effects produced in the 
s^karate freeaing periods, taking into account the age of the sol in the melted 
condition. 

The stabilities of the structures increase with concentration of silica, a result 
which follows from greater opportunities for bonding. The experimental results 
(figure 11) reveal that at a pH of 4 the structure fornwd from t^ system contain- 
ing 1.2 per cent silica dissolved on thawing, while those formed from 2.5 per cent 
and 5 per cent dispersions remained flocculated. The 5 per cent system was 
flocculated at pH values above 3.2. The stabilities of the structures increase 
sharply above a pH of 5. flocculation has been produced in systems containing 
only a few parts per million of silica when the freezing was conducted in the pH 
range of 5.7 to 7.1. 

The data in figures 8, 9 and 10 relate to the effect of the age of the stock solution 
on the behavior of the sols. In the preparation of the stock solutions by the 
addition of water to the parent silicate, the equilibria that are present in the 
latter are disturbed. The hydrolysis appears to take place slowly, and as a 
result the fresh stock solutions contain metastable structures. These are con- 
verted slowly to more stable structures through an intermediate form and, con- 
veyed to the sols, introduce different flocculation duuracteristics. The nature of 
the stock solution does not change greatly with age and the effects are observed 
rady under favorable conditions, viz., at hydrogen-ion activities which correspond 
to a transition between a zone of no flocculation and one of complete flocculation. 
It is possible that the behavior may be influenced by the parent silicate, partirai- 
laiiy its ratio and age. This phase of the study has not been investigated fully. 

smoiABY 

1. Silica sols, prepared by the interaction of sodium mlicate solutions with 
ion-exdiange resins, have bwn frozen at — 10*’C. 

2. Tbe ^eets of Ihe following factors on the degree of flocculation were 
studied: hydrogen-ion activity of the sol; time kept in the frozen state ; age of the 
sol; oonoentratirai of the sol; repeated freeting; age of the stock solution of 
silicate. 

3. It was found witih systems contsuning 2.5 per cent silica frozen for 15 min. 
that a zotm of no flocculation occurred at a pH Iretween about 2.5 and 3.5. 

4. Dilution of the sol caused the zone of no flocculation to be extended to 
hither pH values. 

5. The systesas ihowed an increased tendency to flocculate when aged before 
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freezing. The tendency to flocculate was increased, also, by extending the 
time the systems were held in the frozen state. 

6. The age of the stock solution was found to have an effect on the sols pre- 
pared from it when the pH values of the latter were just outside the pH range of 
no flocculation. Flocculation passed through a minimum with increase in age of 
the stock solution at pH values corresponding to transitions between maximum 
and minimum flocculation. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance given him in this work by 
The Philadelphia Quartz Company. 
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COORDINATION COMPOUNDS OF BORON TRICHLORIDE. IV 
Systems with the Propyl Chlorides 

DONALD RAY MARTIN and ALBERT S. HUMPHREY 
Noyeg Chemical Laboratory, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Received September S, 1946 

A survey of the literature reveals that few chlorine-containing compounds 
form codrdination compounds with borcm trichloride (4). In the previous paper 
of this series (6) it was observed that methyl chloride does not form a coordina- 
tion compound with boron trichloride, whereas ethyl chloride does. It was 
proposed to study the behavior of the next higher members of the alkyl chloride 
series with respect to the donor properties of the chlorine atom. The puipoee 
of this paper was to conduct this study by means of thermal analyses of the 
systems propyl chloride-boron trichloride and isopropyl chloride-boron tri- 
chloride. 

The t^paratus and procedure employed in this study have been described 
previously (1, 2, 5, 6), with the excepticm of the technic used for the establish- 
ment of the mote fractirms. Inasmuch as all three components are liquids at 
the temperature of melting ice, the calibrated flasks were always filled with gas 
to a pressure at least 15 mm. below the vapor pressure of the gas at O^C. 

Two thermal analyses were made of each system, using camponents which 
were’ purified by fractional distillation under different pressures. The check 
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analyses are indicated by asterisks in the data listed in tables 1 and 2 and by 
solid circles in the phase-rule diagrams depicted in figures 1 and 2. 

The boron trichloride used in these studies was prepared by allowing boron 
trifluoride to react with sublimed aluminum chloride (3) and was purified by 
fractional distillation. 

The propyl chlorides were obtained from the Eastman Kodak Company and 
were purified similarly by fractional distillation. 


TABLE 1 

Data for the syetem n-propyl chloride-boron trichloride 


MOLE EEACTtOM OV BCla 

FKEEZING POINT 

ECTECTtC XIMPIEATUBE 

±0.010 

±0.4 

±0.4 


-•c. 

-* C . 

o.ooo* 

122.3 


0.062* 

123.7 


0.100 

126.0 

142.0 

0.145 

127.3 j 


0.149* 

129.1 ! 


0.202 

130.5 


0.251* 

131.9 


0.302 

134.0 


0.351 

135.9 

142.0 

0.372 


141.7 

0.400 

139.2 


0.450* 

137.3 

141.8 

0.495* 

132.2 

141.9 

0.525 

129.3 

141.8 

0.550* 

127.5 

141.8 

0.600 

123.6 


0.649* 

120.5 


0.701 

116.8 


0.702 

118.2 


0.751* 

115.6 


0.800 

113.0 


0.851* 

111.7 


0.900 

108.6 


0.951* 

108.0 


1.000* 

107.2 


1.000 

106.7 



* check analyses. 


THE SYSTEM PROPYL CHLORIDE-BORON TRICHLORIDE 

There is no evidence for the formation of a compound between propyl chloride 
and boron trichloride at low temperatures. The thermal analyses data shown in 
table 1 and depicted in figure 1 indicate that no maximum exists but only a 
eutectic point which lies at 42.4 ±1.0 mole per cent boron trichloride and at 
-141.8“C. ± 0.4°. 
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The freezing points of the purified samples of boron trichloride were observed 
as -lOe.T^C. and -107.2°C. ± 0.4®. 

The freezing point of the purified propyl chloride was found to be — 122.3“C. ± 
0.4®. Considerable difficulty was experienced in the determination of this 
freezing point, owing to the tendency of the propyl chloride to form a glass. The 
value obtained is 0.5°C. higher than the accepted value of Timmermans (7) 
of -122.8®C. 

-c. 



Some trouble was encountered in the determination of the freezing points of 
the mixtures having a composition of less than 50 mole per cent boron trichloride, 
owing to severe supercooling coupled with a tendency towards glass formation. 
This difficulty was particularly acute between 15 and 35 mole per cent boron 
trichloride. 


THB SYSTEM ISOPROPYL CHLOBmE-BORON TRICHLORIDB 

The freezing points of the purified samples of boron trichloride used for this 
system were found to be — 107.0®C. and — 107.3®C. ± 0.4®. 

The samples of purified isopropyl chloride were observed to have freezing 
points of -117.6®C. and -117.8®C. 
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The data recorded in table 2 and delineated in figure 2 indicate a maximuni at 
25.0 mole per cent boron trichloride, corresponding to the compound most simply 
expressed as (i-CiH 7 Cl) 8 :BCl». Ibe freezing point of the compound is 
-lOS-OT. ± 0.4®. 


TABLE 2 


Data for the eyetem isopropyl chloride-horon trichioride 


IIOLK FRACTION OF BC1| 

FREEZING POINT 

EUTECTIC TBlfPSRATURE 

:i:0.009 

±0.4 

drO.4 


-•c. 

-•c. 

0.000 

117.6 


0.000* 

117.8 


0.047 

118.3 


0.098* 

113.3 


0.104 

113.8 

118.3 

0.149 

111.2 

118.7 

0.197* 

107.3 


0.235* 

105.3 


0.242* 

106.0 


0.294 

106.4 


0.297* 

105.9 


0.346 

106.0 


0.397* 

106,8 


0.445 

107.7 


0.496* 

109.0 


0.546 

110,6 


0.596* 

111.9 


0.633 

112.7 

114.8 

0.664 

113.8 


0.690 

114.8 


0.725* 

114.7 


0.750* 


114.6 

0.777 

113.1 


0.825* 

112.8 


0.861* 

110.6 


0.899 

109.4 


0.929 

108,0 


0.950* 

107.8 


0.980* 

106.9 


1.000 

107.0 


1.000 

107.3 



* ~ cheek analyses. 


Minima exist on each side of the maximum, occurring at 6.4 d= 0.9 mole 
per cent boron trichloride and — 118.5®C. ± 0.4® and at 70.7 ± 0.9 mole per 
cent boron trichloride and --114.7®C. ± 0.4®. 

Consideration of the maxima in the systems involving ethyl chloride (6) and 
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isopropyl chloride with boron trichloride, with respect to their flatness and the 
temperature at which they exist, indicates that the isopropyl chloride-boron 
trichloride compound is more stable than the ethyl chloride-boron trichloride 
compound. 

It is well known that isopropyl compounds are more reactive than the corre- 
sponding n-propyl derivatives. It is not surprising therefore that the chlorine 
atom of isopropyl chloride coordinates with the boron atom of boron trichloride, 
although the chlorine atom in n-propyl chloride does not, 

-•c. 



However, it is surprising that a compound having 3 moles of isopropyl chloride 
to 1 mole of boron trichloride should exist, rather than the simplest possibility of 
a 1:1 molecular ratio. This becomes more apparent when consideration is 
given to the bonding forces at play in the compound. One molecule of isopropyl 
chloride undoubtedly coordinates through its chlorine atom to the boron atom of 
boron trichloride. The two additional molecules of isopropyl chloride can be 
accounted for only by hydrogen bonding. This hydrogen bonding might take 
place between the hydrogen atom on the secondary carbon atom of isopropyl 
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chloride and the chlorine atom of another isopropyl chloride giving rise to a 
trimer, thus: 

CH, CH, CHs Cl 

I I II 

H— C— Cl ^H— C— Cl C— Cl-^B— Cl 

CHs CHs CHa Cl 

An objection to this proposed structure is that there is no experimental evidence 
to indicate that isopropyl chloride is associated in the liquid state at low 
temperatures. 

Another possible structure to account for this compound involves the assump- 
tion that the hydrogen bonding takes place between the hydrogen atoms on the 
secondary carbon atoms of the isopropyl chloride molecules and|thc chlorine 
atoms of the boron trichloride molecule, thus: 

GHa Cl CHa 

Cl— i— H — a— i— Cl — ^H— d;— Cl 

I T I 

CH, Cl CH, 


CH,— C— CH, 


H 

Inasmuch as the chlorine atoms around the boron atom are at the corners of a 
tetrahedron in coordination compounds of boron trichloride, it is difficult tt) 
understand why three molecules of isopropyl chloride would not attach them- 
selves to the three chlorine atoms of the boron trichloride by hydrogen bonds 
instead of only to two. 

SUMMARY 

1. The thermal analysis of the system propyl chloride-boron trichloride 
disclosed only a eutectic point at 42.4 =t 1.0 mole per cent boron trichloride and 
at -141.8®C. ±0.4®. 

2. The freezing point of propyl chloride was found to be — 122.3°C. ± 0.4®, 
a value which is higher than the accepted value in the literature. 

3. The thermal analysis of the system isopropyl chloride-boron trichloride 
revealed a maximum at 25.0 ± 0.9 mole per cent boron trichloride and at 
— 105.0®C. ± 0.4®, corresponding to the compound most simply expressed as 
(z-C 3 H 7 Cl) 8 :BCl 8 . Minima exist on each side of the maximum, one at 6.4 ± 
0.9 mole per cent boron trichloride and — 118.5®C. ± 0.4® and the other at 70.7 ± 
0.9 mole per cent boron trichloride and — 114.7®C. ± 0.4®. 
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THE RISE OF AIR BUBBLES IN LUBRICATING OILS 
J. V. ROBINSON^ 

Department of Chemistry ^ Stanford University, California 
Received July 15 y 1946 

It was the purpose of the experiments described in this report to expose the 
mechanism by which additives in a lubricating oil stabilize the “emulsified"’ air 
incorporated into the oil ciriiculated through a high-speed gear pump. By 
measuring the velocity of rise of air bubbles in a column of quiescent oil, with and 
without additives, the presence or absence of thick layers of liquid on the bubble 
surface and moving with the bubbles could be ascertained. The presence of 
such thick layers of liquid moving with the bubbles in oils containing additives is 
demonstrated in the experiments described in this report, and their absence is 
demonstrated in an oil containing no additives. 

SYMBOT.8 

Stokes’s law: V = 2gd\di — d2)/9i? 

V = velocity of fall of spherical body in viscous medium (cm. /sec.), 
g = acceleration of gravity = 980 dynes per gram, 

a = radius of spherical body (cm.), 
di = density of spherical body (g./cc.), 
d 2 = density of medium (g./cc.), 
ri = absolute viscosity of the medium (poises), 
do = density of the oil (0.9 g./cc. at 25®C.), 
do = density of the air (0.00129 g./cc. at 25°C.), 
doo = effective density of air bubble surrounded by a rigid shell of oil, 

To, Da = radius and diameter, respectively, of the air bubble, measured 
optically, 

Ki Da = radius and diameter, respectively, of the air bubble, calculated from 
Stokes’s law from its observed velocity of rise, 

Tao, Dao = Tudius fkiid diameter, respectively, of the rigid shell of oil surrounding 
the air bubble, 

Va = volume of air bubble = 

Vo = volume of the rigid oil shell around the air bubble. 

Vac ^ Va+ Vo, 

V = kinematic viscosity of the liquid medium or oil (Stokes), 

= i?/d 2 or ) 7 /do. 

THEORY OF TOE RISE OP AIR BUBBLES THROUGH OIL 

Applying Stokes’s law to the rise of air bubbles through oil, di becomes d<i, 
d 2 becomes d,, and a becomes Va. Within 0.1 per cent, (da — d) ~ —d. 
This approximation permits the substitution of the kinematic viscosity, v, for 

^Present address: The Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
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ij/(di — d*). With theae substitutions, the equation may be solved for the 
square of the bubble diameter: 

(D')* * ISvV/g = 0.01836.»F 

In oils containing no additives, the velocity of rise of air bubbles was propor- 
tional to the square of the observed diameter, in accordance with Stokes’s law. 
In oils containing additives an abnormally slow rise was observed, which may be 
accounted for by assuming that the air bubble is accompanied by a shell of oil 
(or additive, or both), thus increasing the resistance to passage of the bubble 
with no compensating increase in the oil displacement. It is desired to calculate 
the apparent radius of this shell. 

The effective density of the bubble with its shell is d*, = (»ad« -1- r«d»)/r«e. 
Considering the bubble as truly spherical, r® = 4vrJ/3, = 4irrt>/3, and v, = 

4v(rtl — rJ)/3. Stokes’s law becomes 

V = 2grL(d, — d«,)/9i7 = 2g{do — da)rl/%Tao 

and 

= 2j(d« - d«)r*/9ijF 

Substituting v for jj/d,, and the approximation (do — da) = do, then 
r,, = 2gr\/^V. 

However, /2g — (r,)*; whence r„ = rj/(ri)*. That is, the radius of the 
rigid shell of oil carried along by the air bubble is equal to the ratio of the cube 'of 
the observed radius of the air bubble divided by the square of the apparent 
radius calculated from the observed velocity of rise substituted into Stokes’s 
law. Similarly, Dot = Dl/(Da)^. 

The ratio Da/(/)o)® is the factor by which the observed diameter is multiplied 
to obtain the outside diameter of the rigid shell of liquid carried by the air bubble. 
The proportion of this shell is thus indicated for any size of bubble. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 

Into oil contained in a 100-ml. graduated cylinder immersed in a water ther- 
mostat, air bubbles were released from an extended 83 TTnge pipet. Through a 
Avindow in the back of the thermostat, illumination was provided by a lamp. 
Through another in front, the rate of rise of the air bubbles was observed. 
The time was measured for the passage of a bubble between each pair of 10-ml. 
graduations (equal to 1.90 cm.), using two stopwatches to make the record 
continuous. The bubble diameter was measured by comparison of its image 
with a calibrated ocular micrometer set in a travelling telescope, at a magnifica- 
tion of about ten times. The telescope was used also to measure the vertical 
distance between the graduations on the cylinder. In the case of large bubbles, 
the diameter could be measured only once or twice during the rise, and the 
measurement required rapid manipulation. With small bubbles there was 
ample time for the observation, and the diameter of the bubble was measured 
between each pair of graduations. 
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The temperature was read from a thermometer graduated in 0.1®C., immersed 
in the oil. Owing to absorption of heat from the illuminating lamp, the tempera- 
ture of the oil rose about 0.2®C. per hour during the observation. 

The bubbles were formed in a capillary tube, with a U-turn on the end, which 
was inserted to the bottom of the cylinder. Bubbles w^ere released from the tip 
when the plunger of the connected syringe was gently pressed. The position of 
the jet with respect to the cylinder wall is critical. If it is too far from the cyl- 
inder wall, the bubbles cannot be seen clearly; if it is too close to the wall, the 
bubbles run into the wall, according to Bernoulli’s theorem. 

There are many sources of possible error in the measurements. The bubble 
diameter was measured with a maximum error, for the smallest bubbles, ap- 
proaching 5 per cent. The magnification of observed horizontal diameter by the 
curved wall of the cylinder was neglected; it varied if the bubbles deviated from 



the same vertical path in their upward journey. Owing to velocity pressure, the 
bubbles are actually not quite spherical. Unfortunately, these two errors are 
additive. The timing of the bubbles was accurate to better than 1 per cent. 
The greatest error is caused by the convection currents in the oil. Despite 9 in. 
of water between the oil column and the light source, appreciable radiation w^as 
absorbed, causing small density and viscosity gradients in the oil. The relative 
viscosities of the oils used in the calculations were carefully checked and found 
precise within 6 per cent. 

Because of these variations and the small magnitude of the effect being sought, 
a large number of data w^ere necessary for valid comparison. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The rise of bubbles in four oils was observed. One was a lubricating oil con- 
taining no additives. Two others were the same oil to which foam-inhibiting 
compounds were added. The fourth was an oil containing lubricating additives. 
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The results of the measurements are expressed by the ratio Dl/iDaY, This 
ratio of the square of the observed diameter to the calculated bubble diameter is 
also the ratio of the observed to the calculated velocity of bubble rise and in 
addition the ratio of the outside diameter of a shell of oil earned by the bubble to 
the diamet>er of the bubble itself. Provided the absolute values of all constants 
used are exact and the measurements accurate, this ratio must be unity unless 
there is some difference between the bubble in actuality and a smooth sphere 
rising through a Newtonian liquid. 

The results are summarized in table 1, in which are shown average values, the 
average deviation from the average, and the number of determinations averaged 
(in parentheses) . In oil A, containing no additives, bubbles behaved as expected, 
the rate of rise being directly proportional to the observed diameter. The data 
were homogeneous. The difference between the ratio of the squared diameters 
and unity in the case of oil A is ascribed to the accumulated absolute errors in the 


TABLE 1 

Averaged values of />„/ (/>!)** 


Oil A, containing no additives 

0.879 ± 0.033 (45) 

Oil A, containing 0.075 per cent glycerol and 0.025 per cent 


Aerosol OT 

2.08 ± 0.23 (16)t 

Oil A, containing 0.1 per cent of Dow Corning Fluid 


Type 200 ... . 

1.35 ±0.15 (24) 

Oil B, containing lubricating additives . ... 

1.02 ±0.07 (17) 


* Figures in the table are averaged values of or minus the average 

deviation from average, giving the number of measurements averaged in parentheses. 

t The oil column was not thermostated when these data were obtained, hut the oil 
temperature w'as measured. 

constants used and in the measurements themselves. Such errors should appear 
approximately proportionately in the other values in table 1 , so that the relative 
values are significant. 

A phenomenon not shown by the averaged data is that the velocity of the 
bubbles rising through oils containing additives, in particular oil B, became slower 
as the bubbles rose. This effect was completely absent in oil A, which contained 
no additives. Care was taken to avoid having the bubbles rise too close to the 
wall, which they would then tend to approach, causing a decreasing velocity 
similar to that observed. It is considered likely that the adsorbed material on 
the bubble, and hence the diameter of the shell moving with the bubble, increases 
as the bubble travels. Data illustrating the phenomenon are shown in table 2. 
These are consistent with the direct observation that the additive material in oil 
B is greatly concentrated in the liquid cqllectod when the froth formed by air 
bubbles rising through a column of the oil is collected and segregated. 

To illustrate further the homogeneity of the measurements and the absence of 
a changing velocity with time of rise, data for oil A containing no additive are 
shown in table 3. From the data in tables 2 and 3, the method of calculation 
may be followed in detail. 
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These phenomena are of great interest theoretically as regards the structure of 
liquids. The additives in the oils add a shell to the air bubbles which can have a 

TABLE 2 


Rise of air bubbles through oil B 


INTERVAL 

(gradua- 

tions)* 

TIME 

VELOCITY 

(T) 

OBSERVED 

DIAMETER 

(Da) 

TEMPERA- 

TURE 

j 

VISCOSITY 

(y) 

1 

Velocity 
AT 25 •’C' 

calculated 

DIAMETER 

SQUARED 

(/)«)> 

X 10"* 

RATIO OF 
SQUARED 
DIAMETERS 

(/)«)» 


sec. 








20 to 30 

21. S 

0.0872 


23.9 

11.05 

0.0925 

176.4 

0.921 

30 to 40 

23.5 

0.0808 

0.1273 

23.9 

11.05 

0.0857 

163.5 

0.992 

40 to 50 

25.4 

0.0749 

0.1253 

23.9 

11.05 

0.0795 

151.6 

1.04 

50 1,0 60 

29.0 

0.0655 

0.1234 

23.9 

11.05 

0.0695 

132.5 

1.15 

60 1o 70 

33.0 

0.0575 

0.1216 

23.9 

11.05 

0.0610 

116.3 

1.27 

70 to 80 

37.5 

0.0506 

0.1234 

23.9 

11.05 

0.05.37 

102.6 

1.48 

20 to 30 

25.8 

0.0736 


23.4 

11 35 

0.0806 

154 

0 936 

30 1,0 40 

27.8 

0.0684 


23.4 

11.35 

0.0749 

143 

1.01 

40 to 50 

31.0 

0.0614 


23.4 

11. .35 

0.0672 

128 

1.13 

so to 60 

35.5 

0.0535 

0.1198 

23.4 

11.35 

0.0584 

111 

1..30 

60 10 70 

41.6 

0.0456 

0.1160 

23.4 

11.35 

0.0498 

95.0 

1.41 

70 to SO 

45.4 

0.0419 

0.1140 

23.4 

11 35 

0.0457 

87.2 

1.49 

20 1() 30 

41.6 

0.0456 


23.3 

11.45 

0 0502 

95.8 

0 943 

30 to 40 

46.0 

0.0413 


23.3 

11.45 

0.0455 

86.9 

1.04 

10 to 50 

54.6 

0.0342 

0.0950 

23.3 

11.45 

0.0,377 

72.0 

1.25 

50 1o 60 

59.2 

0.0321 


23.3 

11.45 

0.0354 

67.5 

1.23 

GO to 70 

74.6 

0.0255 

0.0912 

23.3 

11 45 

0.0280 

53.5 

1.56 

70 to SO 

82 7 

0,0230 


23.3 

11 45 

0 0253 

48.3 

1.73 

20 to 30 

59.8 

0.0318 


23.7 

11.17 

0.0342 

65.3 

1.03 

30 to 40 

67.0 

0.0284 

0.0S17 

23.7 

11.17 

0.0305 

58.2 

1.15 

40 to 50 

75.6 

0.0252 

0.0799 

23.7 

11.17 

0 0270 

51.5 

1.24 

50 to 60 

89.5 

0.0212 

0.0779 

23.7 

11.17 

0.0228 

43.5 

1.40 

60 to 70 

112.0 

0.0170 

0,0760 

23.7 

11.17 

0.0183 

.34.9 

1.66 

70 to SO 

121.1 

0.0157 

0.0760 

23.7 

11.17 

0.0169 

32.2 

1.79 

20 to 30 

78.4 

0.0242 


23.5 

11.30 

0.0263 

50.2 

1.04 

30 to 40 

89.1 

0.0214 

0.0722 

23.5 

11.30 

0.0232 

44.3 

1.18 

40 to 50 

100.4 

0.0189 

0.0722 

23.5 

11.30 

0.0205 

39.2 

1.33 

50 to 60 

120.9 

0.0157 

0.0703 

23.5 

11.30 

0.0171 

32.6 

1.51 

60 to 70 

155.6 

0.0122 

0.0685 

23.5 

11.30 

0.0133 

25.4 

1.85 

70 to 80 

169.2 

0.0112 

0.0665 

23.5 

11.30 

0.0121 

23.1 

1.91 


* Each group of data set off by spaoes represents a single bubble, observed over different 
intervals. 


diameter half again as great as the air bubble itself. This must mean that a 
geldike structure, possibly a plastic solid, extends from the air interface far into 
the oil. The great extent of this structure (great in terms of molecular size) 
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may be due principally to the motion of the bubbles. Similar experiments on 
the adsorption of solutes in aqueous solutions show that the concentration ad- 

TABLE 3 


Rise of air bubbles through oil A 


IMTEaVAZ. 

(OEADUATIONS)* 

TIME 

VBl^TY 

OBSEEVSO 

DXAUETEl 

(Da) 

TEMPEEA- 

TTEE 

VISCOSITY 

(^) 

VEW)CITY 

at25*C. 

CALCUXATBO 

diambtee 

8QVABED 

W)» 

X KT* 

BATIO OF 
SQUABBD 
DIAMBTEES 

(!>.)• 


sec . 

i 


•c. 





20 to 30 

18.4 

0.1032 


24.1 

8.87 

0.1090 

168 

0.858 

30 to 40 

18.4 

0.1032 


24.1 

8.87 

0.1090 

16$ 

0.868 

40 to 60 

36.3 

0.1046 

0.1198 { 

24.1 

8.87 

0.1104 

170 

0.846 

60 to 70 

19.2 

0.0990 


24.1 

8.87 

0.1046 

161 

0.869 

70 to 80 

19.0 

0.1000 

0.1179 

24.1 

8.87 

0.1057 

163 

0.853 

50 to 60 

19.6 

0.0969 

0.1140 

24.7 

1 8.55 

0.0985 

1 151.8 

0.856 

20 to 30 

21.0 

0.0905 


24.7 

8.55 

0.0920 

141.8 

0.917 

30 to so 

40.0 

0.0960 

0.1140 

24.7 

8.55 

0.0966 

149.0 

0.872 

SO to 70 

38.6 

0.0986 

0.1102 

24.7 

8.55 

0.1003 

154.5 

0.792 

70 to 80 

20.8 

0.0914 


24.7 

8.55 

0.0930 

143.2 

0.860 

30 to 40 

30.2 

0.0629 

0.0912 

24.7 

8.55 

0.0640 

98.6 

0.844 

40 to 50 

30.5 

0.0623 


24.7 

8.55 

0.0634 

97.6 

0.853 

50 to 60 

30.4 

0.0625 

0.0912 

24.7 

8.55 

0.0636 

98.0 

0.860 

60 to 70 

31.8 

0.0597 

0.0912 

24.7 

8.55 

0.0608 

93.6 

0.889 

20 to 30 

37.8 

0.0503 


22.1 

9.95 

0.0595 

91.6 

0.871 

30 to 40 

37.7 

0.0504 


22.1 

9.95 

0.0596 

91.9 

0.869 

50 to60 



0.0893 

22.1 

9.95 




60 to 70 

40.6 

0.0468 


22.1 

9.95 

0.0554 

85.5 

0.893 

70 to 80 

41.0 

0.0464 

0.0874 

22.1 

9.95 

0.0549 

84.6 

0.902 

20 to 30 

45.0 

0.0422 

0.0760 

24.1 

8.87 

0.0450 

69.4 

0.833 

40 to 50 

46.2 

0.0411 

0.0760 

24.1 

8.87 

0.0439 

67.5 

0.855 

50 to 60 

47.3 

0.0402 

0.0760 

24.1 

8.87 

0.0425 

65.5 

0.882 

60 to 70 

48.6 

0.0390 

0.0741 

24.1 

8.87 

0.0412 

63.5 

0.866 

70 to 80 

50.4 

0.0377 

0.0722 

24.1 

8.87 

0.0398 

61.4 

0.852 

20 to 30 

64.0 

0.0297 


24.1 

8.87 

0.0314 

48.4 

0.895 

30 to 40 

65.7 

0.0289 

0.0665 

24.1 

8.87 

0.0305 

47.0 

0.921 

40 to 50 

66.2 

0.0287 

0.0646 

24.1 

8.87 

0.0303 

46.6 

0.896 

50 to 60 

67.1 

0.0283 1 

0.0646 

24.1 

8.87 

0.0299 

46.1 

0.907 

60 to 70 

70.4 

0.0270 

0.0626 

24.1 

8.87 

0.0285 

44.0 

0.894 

70 to 80 

71.1 

0.0267 1 

0.0589 

24.2 

8.81 

0.0282 

43.5 

0.796 


* Each group of data set off by spaces represents a single bubble, observed over different 
intervals. 


sorbed on the surface of moving bubbles may be from twice to many times the 
concentration adsorbed on a plane quiet surface at equilibrium ( 2 , 3). 
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The wholly or partially immobilized liquid may contain chains of oriented 
molecules of additive extending outwards from a primary sorbed layer on the 
surface of the bubble, as suggested independently by McBain (2) and by Hardy 
(1) in 1927. This may well be supplemented by cybotactic arrangement of the 
hydrocarbon molecules in the same region, as McBain has also suggested. The 
practical significance of the observations is that the reluctance of finely 
‘‘emulsified’^ air to separate in lubricating oils containing additives has been 
accounted for. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In the oils containing additives, there is a tliick shell of material surrounding 
moving air bubbles, which moves with the bubbles, impeding their passage 
through the oil. 


SUMMARY 

The rates of rise of small air bubbles, up to 2 mm. in diameter, were measured 
at room temperature in an oil containing no additives, in the same oil containing 
foam inhibitors, and in an oil containing lubricating additives. The apparent 
diameter of the air bubbles was measured visually through an ocular micrometer 
on a travelling telescope. 

Additives in lubricating oils may impede the escape of small bubbles from the 
oil, by forming shells of liquid with a quasi-solid or gel structure around the 
bubbles. 

The bubbles in the oil containing no additives obeyed Stokes’s law, the rate of 
rise being proportional to the square of the apparent diameter and inversely 
proportional to the viscosity of the oil. 

The bubbles in the oils containing additives rose more slowly than predicted 
by Stokes’s law from the apparent diameter, and the rate of rise decreased as the 
length of path the bubbles travelled increased. 

A method is derived for calculating the thickness of the liquid shell which 
would have to move with the bubbles in the doped oils to account for the ab- 
normally slow velocity. The maximum thickness of this shell, calculated from 
the velocities observed, was equal to the bubble radius. 

The information contained in this paper was obtained in connection with an 
investigation sponsored and financed by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics and carried out under the supervision of Professor James W. McBain. 
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ENERGY ADDITIVITY IN OXYGEN-CONTAINING CRYSTALS 

AND GLASSES. II‘ 

KUAN-HAN SUN* and MAURICE L. HUGGINS 
Kodak Research Laboratories, Rochester, New York 

Received September 17, 194$ 

In recent papers (2, 3) it has been shown that the energies of dissociation of 
simple and complex oxides into the gaseous ions of their component elements 
are approximately additive, conforming to the relationship 


Ei = 2 €m (1) 

M 

where Ei is the “ionic dissociation energy” of the compound (or glass) 
• • • 0« and 6 m is a constant characteristic of element M. This 
constant may be thought of as the average contribution of one gram-atom of 
element M to the total energy of dissociation into gaseous ions of compounds or 
glasses in which each M atom is surrounded by a shell of oxygen atoms. No 
assumption regarding the nature of the forces (ionic or covalent) holding the M 
atoms to these oxygens is involved. Differences in the number of oxygens 
around each M in different compounds or glasses produce departures from 
strict additivity, but the deviations are not great. 

A large part of the magnitude of each cm value can be attributed to the 
energies of formation of the gaseous ions, and 0“^ from the uncharged gase- 
ous atoms, M and 0. In studying other factors affecting the magnitudes of the 
energy constants, it is of interest to subtract the contributions of these atomic 
ionization energies — ^in other words, to compute and compare energy constants, 
6 m> for dissociation into gaseous uncharged atomSy rather than ions. 

The 6 m values are related to the 6 m values by the following equation : 

*M = <M + Qf[M+', gasj - Qf[M, gas] + |{Qf[0 — , gas] - Q/‘[0, gas]} 

= «M + gas] - Qf[M, gas] - 83 (2) 

Here v is the valence of the atom M in the compounds or glasses being considered 
and Of designates the heat of formation, obtainable from Bichowsky and 
Rossini’s valuable tabulation (1). 

Table 1 lists values of 6 m, together with the values of 6 m from which they were 
computed by means of equation 2, Some additional values are included, for 
elements for which the data on ionization energies of the gaseous elements 
required for the computation of €m are not available. The equation used for 

^ Communication No. 1107 from the Kodak Research Laboratories. 

* Present address : Research Laboratory, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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TABLE 1 

Ionic and atomic dissociation constants* 


M 


•m 


kg -cal. 

kg. -cal 

Monovalent: 



H, in M(OH), 

515 

118 

H, in MHCOi 

501 

104 

H, in MHSO 4 

490 

93 

H, in 

489 

92 

H, average 

500 

103 

Li 

351 

144 

Na 

322 

120 

K 

299 

115 

Rb 

295 

115 

Cs 

288 

114 

Cu. 

295 

131 

Ag 

346 

88 

Uh 

316 

154 

T1 

309 

250 

NH 4 

151 - c 

68 ~ c' 

Divalent: 



Be 

1141 

250 

Mg 

912 

222 

Ca 

839 

257 

Sr 

800 

256 

Ba 

768 

260 

Zn 

941 

144 

Cd 

883 

119 

Hg 

907 

68 

V 

901 

240 

Mn 

895 

196 

Fe 

919 

189 

Co 

1118 

171 

Ni 

929 

166 

Cu 

860 

146 

Rh 


198 

Pd 

978 

161 

Sn 

882 

200 

Pb 

829 

145 

Trivalent: 



B 

2047 

356 

Al, in M»AlvO* . . 

1878 

402 

Al, in M^AIxSiyO* 

1793 

317 

Al, in M,MJ(S04). 

1721 

245 

Al, average 

1797 

321 

Sc 

1563 

362 

Y 

1566 

399 

La 


406 

Ga 

1827 

267 

In 

1722 

259 

T1 

1734 

187 
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TABLE 1 — ConUnwed 


M 

Si 

/ 


kg.^eal. 

kf.^cal. 

Trivalent—Continvied : 



N 

2555 

194 

As 

1767 

193 

Sb 

1614 

164 

Bi 

1526 

147 

V 

1091 

337 

Cr 

1695 

279 

Mn 


233 

Fe 


287 

Co 


239 

Ni 


223 

Rh 


241 

Au 


171 

Tetravahni: 



C 

4208 

471 

Si 

3172- 123 

466 - 123JV^Si 

Si, average 

3128 

424 

Ti 

2882 

435 

Zr 

2637 

485 

Th 


516 

Sn 

2769 

278 

Pb 

2835 

232 

V 


393 

Mo 


406 

W 


457 

U 


593 

Se 


249 

Te 


269 

Mn 


309 

Ru 


289 

Ir 


286 

Pentavalent: 



N 

6831 

276 

P 

4870 - 530iV’p 

575 -530 Ap 

P, average 

4720 

425 

V 

4564 

449 

As 

4507 

349 

Sb 

4250 

339 

Bi 


281 

Hexavalent: 



S 

7195 

439 

Cr 


443 

Mo 


553 

w 


622 

U 


725 

Se 

6886 

349 

Te 

6167 

407 
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TABLE 1 — Concluded 


M 


f 


kg.‘COl. 

kg.-eal. 

Heptavalent: 



Cl 

9948 

353 

Mn 


405 

I 


357 

Octavalent: 



Os . .. 


452 


* c denotes the heat of formation of NHj* (gas) from hypothetical NH4 metal. 
c' denotes the heat of formation of NH4 (gas) from hypothetical NH4 metal. 

-ATsi denotes the ratio of silicon atoms to oxygen atoms in the compound or glass. 
iVp denotes the ratio of phosphorus to oxygen atoms in the compound or glass. 

computing € ^ from the Qf data for a simple crystalline oxide (M^On) is 

*M = i Q/[M„0„ , crystal] - Q/[M, gas] - - <3/[0, gas] - RT 

M mm 

1 ® 

= — Q/[MmO„ , crystal] — (3/(M, gas] + 29.3t; — 0.6 
m 

For a complex oxide, the equation is similar but slightly more complicated. 

Just as approximate ionic dissociation energies, Ex, may be computed addi- 
tively from the €m values by equation 1, so atomic dissociation energies, Eay 
may be computed additively from the values. Mathematically expressed: 

(4) 

M 

The Cm values are all much lower than the corresponding cm values, a result of 
the fact that large amounts of energy are required to remove the valence electrons 
from the more metallic atcjms and add them to oxygen atoms, forming 0”* ~ ions. 
Dissociation of an oxide into is(3lated neutral atoms requires less energy than 
dissociation into isolated ions. 

The Cm values for Groups I to IV of the Periodic Table are plotted in figure 1, 
The most striking regularity is the regular increase in cm with increase in valence, 
measuring the increase in attraction energy for oxygen as the kernel charge is 
increased. 

Another generalization, obvious from the figure, is that with increasing atomic 
number c^^ decreases within the b subgroups and increases within the a subgroups 
(except in Subgroup lo, in which it remains practically constant). The de- 
crease in the b subgroups may be related to the decrease in binding energy as 
the atomic number increases. For these elements, which tend (more than do the 
a subgroup elements) to form covalent bonds, the coordination number is 
practically independent of atomic number. For the elements in the a sub- 
groups, however, the binding is largely ionic, and increasing atomic number is 
accompanied by increasing size and increasing coordination number. This more 
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than counteracts the probable decrease in attraction enei^ per oxygen neighbor 
as the atomic number increases -within each group. 

The constants for the elements of higher valence change less regularly -with 
atomic number than do those for the elements represented in the figure, for 
various reasons. The experimental data are more sketchy. The tendency to 



Fig. 1. Atomic dissociation constants for elements in Groups I to IV of the Periodic 
Table, when exhibiting their normal valences. 

form covalent bonds is strong, resulting in the formation of groups of atoms 
(ions) and more variation in energy content from compound to compound. 
The electronic structures of the atoms play a greater rdle. Because of thaiaa 
complications, further discussion of the dissociation energy constants for the 
higher valence elements will not be attempted at this time. For similnr reasons, 
discussion of the data for the transition elements and for atoms in states other 
than those in which they exhibit their normal valence will also be omitted. 
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SUMMARY 

Energies of dissociation of simple and complex oxides into their component 
atoms, like the corresponding ionic dissociation energies, are approximately 
additive. A table of characteristic constants for use in computing these atomic 
dissociation energies is presented. Certain relationships to the Periodic Table 
are noted: in particular, the increase in the magnitude of the constant with 
increase in valence and its regular increase and decrease with atomic number in 
the a and b subgroups, respectively. 
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STABILITY OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER DISPERSIONS. I 
Low-Temperature Thickening op Neoprene Latex^'^ 

H. K. LIVINGSTON 

Jackson Laboratory, E. /. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Wilmington, Delaware 

Received October 1, 1946 
INTRODUCTION 

Neoprene latex of 50 per cent neoprene concentration is quite fluid and deviates 
only slightly from the ideal or Newtonian flow characteristics. The viscosity of 
Neoprene Latex Type 571 at 25°C. is 7-9 centipoises, but if the latex is cooled into 
the temperature range 0-10®C., at some point in this temperature range (the 
exact temperature depending on factors to be discussed) an abrupt change in 
the character of the latex takes place. The latex becomes of a paste-like con- 
sistency with a very high yield point and viscosity. Typical data showing this 
transition, as given in an earlier paper (8), are reproduced in table 1. 

In view of this marked change in viscosity, Neoprene Latex Type 571 cannot be 
considered to be stable below 10°C., if “stability” is defined in the broad sense. 
However, the instability is not of the type that produces coagulation of the 
colloidal system. This is in contrast to the behavior of synthetic rubber latices 
cooled below 0®C. At sub-zero temperatures, instability takes the form of 

* ^Contribution No. 53 from Jackson Laboratory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company. 

‘Presented at the Symposium on the Stability of Colloidal Dispersions, which was held 
under the auspices of the Division of Colloid Chemistry at the 110th Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, Chicago, Illinois, September, 1946. 
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coagulation, as discussed in the second paper of this series (15). The change 
that occurs at temperatures above 0‘’C. is completely reversible and resembles in 
some respects a sol —* gel phase transition. The transition occurs at the same 
temperature, or at loiast within a temperature range of no more than 0.5°C., on 
cooling or warming. The only change that takes place in the latex while it is in 
the paste form is a slow separation of serum (i.e., the latex creams (8)). As far 
as can be determined. Neoprene Latex Type 571 can be held at 0°C. indefinitely 
without harmful effects. In the longest test that has been run under controlled 
conditions, a sample of latex was held at 0°C. for 75 days without any change in 
properties. 

Some of the other synthetic latices have the same temperature sensitivity as 
Neoprene Latex Type 571 and undergo a liquid-paste transition at these low tem- 
peratures. This effect was first reported by B&chle (1) for Buna (butadiene 


TABLE 1 

The effect of temperature on the viscosity of Neoprene Latex Type 671 
Data obtained with the conicylindrical viscosimeter (14) 


T£]0>XKATnSE 

LQCITING VISCOSITY 

YIELD POINT* 

"C. 

untipoises 

mg. /cm.* 

30 

6.8 

6 

25 

7.6 

6 

20 , 

8.5 

6 

15 

9.3 

6 

10 

6800 

75 


* These values differ slightly from those given in reference 8. In that reference, the 
yield points were calculated by comparison with results obtained with the J ordan-Brass- 
Boe capillary viscosimeter (7). The results given above were obtained by calculations 
based on the instrument constants, and arc believed to be more accurate. 

polymer) latices. The thickening observed with Buna latices made from emul- 
sions stabilized with alkylnaphthalenesulfonic acids as emulsifying agents was 
made the basis of a German patent in which the latex was concentrated by filter- 
ing, centrifuging, or pressing after it had been thickened by cooling (9). Thick- 
ening below 7®C. has also been reported to occur with the American latex GR-S 
No. 3 (3, 6). 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The transition of neoprene latex from liquid to paste resembles in a general 
way the change that takes place in lubricating oils at the pour point. It was 
found that the transition point could be determined with sufficient accuracy for 
most purposes by a modification of the A.S.T.M, pour-point test for lubricating 
oils (A.S.T.M. Designation D 97-39). 

The standard pour-point bottles (4-oz. capacity, 5^ in. high) were filled to a 
depth of 2 in. with latex, and a thermometer was introduced with the bulb just 
covered by the latex. Crushed ice was packed around the bottle and the latex 
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was allowed to cool until it ceased to pour when the bottle was tilted through 90®. 
Since the latex around the bulb would be the last to reach the transition tempera- 
ture, the thermometer reading when no liquid latex remained corresponded to the 
true transition temperature. 

An alternate method for determining transition temperatures makes use of the 
conicylindrical viscosimeter (14). Latex is placed in a viscosimeter that has a 
water jacket and is cooled below the transition temperature. Under these con- 
ditions quite a large torque must be applied to the rotor to produce even a slow 
rotation. With an instrument that has the dimensions given by Mooney and 
Ewart (14), a load of 200 g. will produce approximately 0.01 revolution of the 
rotor per second with Neoprene Latex Type 571 below the transition point, as 
compared with 10 r.p.s. for the same latex above the transition point. If this 
high load is applied to a paste which is then allowed to warm up by increasing the 
temperature of the water circulating through the jacket, the rotor will suddenly 
begin to rotate rapidly at the moment that the latex reaches the transition point. 
This change is easily recognized, and if the latex is warming up gradually so that 
the thermometer reading represents the latex temperature, this method may give 
a very accurate measure of the transition point. It is difficult, however, to 
obtain a satisfactory approach to temperature equilibrium throughout the 
apparatus while raising the temperature. 

FACTORS AFFECTING THICKENING 

The transition temperature increases with increasing latex concentration and 
with increasing alkalinity of the aqueous phase. This is in agreement with 
Bachle’s observations on Buna latex (1). Neoprene Latex Type 571 is 
polymerized at 50 per cent concentration and a pH of approximately 12.4. It 
contains 4.5 per cent rosin soap (based on the neoprene) in addition to amine 
stabilizers and inorganic catalysts. If it is made at a lower pH or lower concen- 
tration, the liquid paste transition temperature is lowered. The addition of 
water to the finished latex lowers the transition temperature, while the addition 
of a dilute sodium hydroxide solution raises it markedly (see table 2). 

The addition of small amounts of non-ionic surface-active agents will prevent 
the thickening of Neoprene Latex Type 571 at all temperatures at which it is safe 
from freezing. Apparently this remarkable effect has not been reported before. 
Eesults obtained with a variety of non-ionic surface-active agents are given in 
table 3. 

The effective agents are of two classes: the amphoteric long-chain compounds 
typified by betaine derivatives, and the polyethylene glycol esters or ethers made 
by condensing ethylene oxide w4th long-chain acids or alcohols. All these com- 
pounds can be considered to be non-ionic surface-active agents. Anionic surface- 
active agents, such as sodium lauryl sulfate or Daxad-11 (a formaldehyde- 
naphthalenesulfonic acid condensation product), have little or no effect on the 
thickening point. Cationic agents could not be tested; they are incompatible 
with Neoprene Latex Type 571, since it is stabilized with an anion-active material. 

The explanation of the effect of the non-ionic agents on latex thickening seems 
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TABLE 2 


The effect of dilution and of sodium hydroxide on the thickening point of Neoprene Latex Type 671 


ADDED ICATEEIAL 

GXAMS ADDED FEE 

100 OEAICS LATEX 

TEXCKEKINO POINT 

None 


•c. 

5 

Water 

2 

4 

4.6 per cent NaOH 

2 

5 

Water 

4 

4 

4.6 per cent NaOH 

4 

12 

Water 

10 

2 

4.5 per cent NaOH 

10 

18 

Water 

20 

-1 



TABLE 3 


The effect of non-ionic surface^active agents on the thickening point of Neoprene Latex Type 671 


SUEPACX-ACTXVE AGENT 

GEAMS ADDED PEE 
100 G. NEOPBENE 

GEAMS WATEK ADDED 
PEE 100 O NEOPSENE 

THXCEEMING POINT 

None 



•c. 

5 

Nonaethylene glycol monolaurate 

0.5 

2 

Below 

0 

C-Cetyl betaine 

0.6 

4 


0 

Tween 20* 

1.0 

4 

Below 

0 

Tween 80t 

1.0 

4 

Below 

0 

Emulphor OJ 

0.8 

5 

Below 

0 

Triton NE§ 

1.0 


i 

0 


* Tween 20 «= sorbitan monolaurate condensed with an alkylcne oxide, 
t Tween 80 « sorbitan monooleate condensed with an alkylene oxide. 
t Emulphor 0 ~ condensation product from 17 moles ethylene oxide and 1 mole cetyl 
alcohol. 

§ Triton NE « 33 per cent aqueous solution with an ethylene oxide-lauryl alcohol 
condensation product as the active ingredient. 


TABLE 4 


The effect of rosin soap on the viscosity of Neoprene Latex Type 671 at various temperatures 
Data obtained with the conicylindrical viscosimeter (14) 




T - 

11*C. 

r- 

25*C. 

T « 

49*0. 



■1 

Wm 

n 

F 

V 

P 

Untreated latex 


13.8 

6 

9.2 

6 

6.7 

6 

20 parts latex 4- 1 part Dresinate X -f-1 
1 part water , 

[ 

16.4 

13 

22.4 

68 

23.4 

143 

20 parts latex + 1 part Dresinate X -f 1 
0.02 part NaOH -f 0.98 part H 2 O j 

1 

21.1 

7 

17.6 

22 

29.0 

166 


• «« limiting viscosity in centipoises. 

F w yield point in mg./cm.* 
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to lie in their influence on the phase changes that take place in the rosin soap. 
This will be discussed in the next section. 

The viscosity-temperature relationships of neoprene latex are affected by the 
concentration of the dispersing agent (rosin soap) as well as by the water, alkali, 
and non-ionic soap concentrations. If the rosin soap concentration is 0.1 part or 
more per part of neoprene, and the total solids is maintained at 50 per cent, the 
viscosity of Neoprene Latex Type 571 goes through a minimum as the tempera- 
ture is lowered. Typical viscosity data for Latex Type 571, untreated or with 
large amounts of rosin soap added, are given in table 4. 

BEHAVIOR OF SOAP SOLUTIONS 

Conover states that the change which takes place in GR-S latic^es at 40®F. 
‘'actually is only the thickening and subsequent immobility of the excess soap'^ 
(3). We have undertaken a study of the changes that take place on cooling 
aqueous rosin soap systems resembling those used in Neoprene Latex Type 571. 
We have found definite changes to occur in the turbidity of the soap solutions, 
and consider this to be much more significant than the relatively minor changes 
in the viscosity of the solutions that were observed. It seems very likely that 
the paste transition, at least in the case of neoprene latex, is not due to the 
thickening of the excess soap. Instead, it appears to occur at the temperature 
at which the transition from a clear to a turbid solution occurs. The detailed 
investigations were carried out with two standard solutions: 


SOLUTION A 

SOLUTION B 

4.5 g. sodium rosinate* 

4.5 g. sodium rosinate* 

0.5 g. sodium hydroxide 

0.3 g. sodium hydroxide 

95 g. water 

95 g. water 

pH = 12,7 

pH « 12.4 


* Dresinate X, a product of the Hercules Powder Company, was used. 


The viscosities of the two solutions were the same at 2()®C. On cooling to 7®C. 
solution B increased in viscosity, while the apparent viscosity of solution A de- 
creased. However, solution A became turbid at 12°C. This turbidity is due to 
the formation of curd fibers in the solution, as has been described by Darke, 
McBain, and Salmon (4). Since the viscosity was determined by using the mix- 
ture of liquid and curd fiber, it does not represent the true solution viscosity. 

There was a pronounced time lag in the phase transition of curd filler formation. 
For example, if solution A was divided into two parts, and one part was warmed 
until clear and homogeneous while the other part was cooled below 12°C. so as to 
make the solution turbid and produce curd fibers, it was found that the portion 
containing curd fibers retained the fibers when held at 15°C. for 1 hr. and did not 
become clear and homogeneous until warmed to 20®C. But the portion that was 
homogeneous remained so (i.e., no curd fibers formed) when held at 15®C. for 
1 hr. This tendency for soap solutions to become supei-saturated with respect to 
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curd fiber has been reported by McBain, Burnett, and Elford as being very 
common with the fatty acid soaps (10, 11, 12). 

As an aid to the understanding of the behavior of rosm soap, we have prepared a 
phase diagram that affords a qualitative representation of the system sodium 
hydroxide-rosin soap-water. The diagram (figure 1) is of the type given by 
McBain and Burnett for sodium laurate (11). It will be seen that the region of 
isotropic solutions is a very narrow one, and that the addition of very much 
sodiiun hydroxide brings about separation into two phases. This is due to the 
salting-out effect of salts on soaps. Sodium chloride' ’has the 'same effectfas 



Fio. 1. Phase diagram showing qualitatively the phase relationships in the system rosin 
soap-sodium hydroxide-water at 10-80‘’C. Phases: A, sodium hydroxide + curd; B, 
sodium hydroxide -f curd -f- lye; C, curd -F lye; D, dehydrated cuids; E, neat soap -f lye; 
F, curds -I- isotropic solution; H, homogeneous isotropic solution. 

sodium hydroxide in the phase diagram. This is in agreement with the results 
of McBain and Fitter (13) with fatty acid soaps. They found that sodium 
hydroxide, sodium chloride, and many other sodium salts have the same quali- 
tative effect on soap-water 83 ^tems. 

No attempt has been made to supply an exact terminology for differentiating 
between the various solid phases of rosin soap (phases A to E, figure 1). For the 
fatty acid soaps, the number of solid phases is variously given as four (5) or 
seven (2). It is posable that the situation in rosin soap is of dmilar complexity. 
For our purposes, however, the transition to isotropic solutions appears to be the 
one of most importance. 
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The temperature of curd fiber formation in rosin soap solutions is lowered by 
the addition of non-ionic surface-active agents in the same way that the paste- 
formation temperature of neoprene latex is lowered. All of the surface-active 
agents listed in table 2 would lower the temperature of curd formation in solu- 
tions A or B. This effect of non-ionic soaps on the phase transitions of anionic 
soaps has not been reported before to our knowledge. Typical data appear in 
table 5. 


TABLE 5 


The effect of non-ionic but face-active agents on the solubility of rosin soap 


Solution 

A 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Parts by weight: 






Rosin soap* 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

NaOH 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

Water 

95 

94.5 

94 

94.5 

94 

Nonacthylcne glycol monolaurate 


0.5 

1.0 



C-Cetylbetaine .... 




0.5 


Emulphor 0 





1.0 

Ti (temperature at which an isotropic solution 


1 




formed on warming), °C 

20 

11 

5 

9 

2 


* Dresinate X was used. 


DISCUSSION 

The similarity between the low-temperature phase transitions observed with 
Neoprene Latex Type 571 and with rosin soap solutions of approximately the same 
constitution as the aqueous phase in the neoprene latex offers strong evidence 
that the two transitions are interrelated. The points of similarity are; (1) Both 
transitions occur at approximately the same temperature for solutions of the 
same pH and rosin concentration. (^) In both cases, the transition temperature 
is lowered by the addition of non-ionic surface-active agents, 

A possible explanation for the interrelation is that the curd fibers, when re- 
inforced by the presence of a large number of colloid particles, as in neoprene 
latex, form a network of considerable solidity and greatly increase the yield point 
and viscosity of the colloidal system. 

The high-temperature thickening of latices with high soap concentrations, 
reported in table 4, is very likely due to a second transition, such as F — ♦ E (see 
figure 1), but no detailed study of this problem has been made. 

An interesting corollary of this theory is that if the type of soap in a given latex 
is known, it should be possible to determine the concentration of soap by observ- 
ing the temperature of the transition to the paste phase, and comparing this 
temperature with the transition temperatures for a series of soap solutions at the 
same pH. Attempts have been made to use this method to estimate soap con- 
centrations, but the temperature of the H F transition (see figure 1) is much 
more sensitive to sodium hydroxide concentration than to soap concentration, at 
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least for soap concentrations over 2 per cent. As a result, it is difiicult to make 
accurate measurements of soap concentration. Furthermore, sodium chloride 
or non-ionic soaps in the latex would interfere with this type of determination. 

The phase transition should be accompanied by a latent heat. McBain (10) 
reports that heat evolution has been observed to accompany the formation of 
soap curds. We have not noticed any break in the time-temperature curve 
when wanning paste latex to above the transition temperature. However, the 
method used was not accurate enough to pick up the small heat effect that would 
result from the melting of a portion of the rosin soap, where the total rosin soap 
concentration is only 2 per cent of the total latex weight. 

CONCLUSION 

The instability of neoprene latices manifested by abrupt thickening at low 
temperatures is not an evidence of incipient coagulation, but rather the result of 
phase transitions occurring in the aqueous soap solutions that form the dispersing 
phase. 
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STABILITY OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER DISPERSIONS. II 
Coagulation op Neoprene Latices by Freezing^* ^ 

H. W. WALKER 

J ackson Laboratory, E, I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Wilmington, Delaware 

Received October 1, 1946 

The freezing of selected polycbloroprene (2-chloro-l,3-butacliene), dispersions 
provides a rapid and economical method for coagulating the polymer without the 
introduction of foreign material (1, 6). This operation is the primary step in a 
continuous process for the regular production of commercial types of dry neo- 
prene, such as GR-M and GR-M 10. Although the coagulation by freezing of 
natural rubber latex has been known for a long time (4), it is not known to form a 
part of any commercial operation emplo 3 dng rubber latex and no study of the 
subject appears to have been reported. In developing the commercial process 
for coagulating neoprene by freezing, some of the many variations for making 
emulsion polymer that might influence the instability of frozen neoprene latices 
have been examined. Brief attempts have been made to determine the cause for 
the breaking of rubber latices by freezing. This paper is a preliminary report of 
some of the results obtained. 

The plant process for isolating neoprene from polymerized emulsions consists 
essentially in freezing a thin film of the dispersion on the surface of a brine-cooled 
rotating drum partly submerged in a tank of the latex. The film is conveyed 
from the unfrozen latex by the rotation of the drum, remains in contact with the 
cold surface for complete coagulation during about one-half a revolution at 1 to 
1.5 R.P.M., and is removed by a scraper held tangentially against the drum. The 
frozen film is thawed by warm water and the coagulum freed from soluble 
material by washing. That the polymer be completely coagulated to avoid loss 
in the wash water is important. Passage through squeeze rolls removes the 
excess water, and conveyance through a hot-air chamber dries the film. 

APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 

A laboratory apparatus designed to reproduce the plant coagulating conditions 
is shown in the schematic drawing of figure 1. By means of this assembly thin 
frozen films from small amounts of polymer dispersions were formed under 
controlled conditions and could be held, prior to examination, at fixed low 
temperatures. A 3 x 20 cm. Monel-metal tube, A, on which the films were 
frozen was maintained at a constant temperature by refluxing 5-dichlorotetra- 
fluoroethane. The refrigerant was recycled at a reduced pressure through a 

^Contribution No. 54 from Jackson Laboratory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company. 

‘Presented at the Symposium on the Stability of Colloidal Dispersions, which was held 
under the auspices of the Division of Colloid Chemistry at the 1 10th Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, Chicago, Illinois, September, 1946. 
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vapor outlet, B, and an eight-coil copper condenser, C, cooled by a solid carbon 
' dioxide-acetone bath. The vapor outlet and condenser tubing, D, were con- 
structed of thin-walled 9.6-mm. copper tubing. Gate valves (1, 2, 3) served to 
shut off the system when not in use. The reduced pressure under which the 
refrigerant boiled was attained by attachment at L to a vacuum line, regulated 
by an air bleed, H, through a 2.5 x 60 mm. column of mercury, G, open to an 



Fig. 1. Constant-temperature cooling tube and assembly for forming frozen films of 
latex in thin films. 


TABLE 1 


Temperaturc-vapor pressure relationship for s-dichlorotetrafluoroethane 


TEMPESATUKC 

PKKSSfTSK 

LATENT HEAT OF EVAPOHATION 

• c . 

mm, Hg 

cal. per gram 

-16 

345 

34.5 

-20 

275 


-25 

215 


-30 

170 

35.7 


expansion flask, K, of 1000-mI. capacity, and measured by a manometer, F. 
The reduced pressure was imposed upon the system through a second copper coil 
welded near the base of the condenser coil. Trap E was inserted in the \"acuum 
line for testing the efficiency of the condensing bath. 

The temperatures maintained within the freezing tube were measured by a 
potentiometer connected with the thermocouple, M. Representative tempera- 
tures attained and the corresponding operating pressures, together with the 
latent heat of evaporation, are given in table 1. 
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The pressure on the cooling system was adjusted to give the desired tempera- 
ture, and a short time was allowed for the refrigerant to reach a steady state of 
reflux. Any frost that collected on the freezing tube was removed with acetone 
and wiped diy just before use. A frozen film of latex was formed by raising a 
small beaker of latex, previously cooled to 2-4®C., around the cold Monel tube. 
The thickness of the film deposited from a given dispersion varies with the tem- 
perature of the tube and with the time of immersion, as shown in figure 2. The 



Fio. 2. Variation of film thickness with time of immersion in 20 i)er cent neoprene latex 

relationship is not linear, owing to the decreased heat transfer through films of 
increasing thickness. The film thickness was measured by micrometer calipers 
whose contact points had been cooled to prevent local thawing of the film at the 
areas of contact. Thawing of the film s after various tiine intervals was accom- 
plished by chipping a portion of the film onto a warmed black Bakelitc plate. 
The completeness of the coagulation was estimated by noting the amount of 
coagulum present and the turbidity of the serum exuded from the thawed film. 
In most cases clear serums were obtained with complete coagulation. In doubt- 
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ful instances the presence of pol 3 ntner in a turbid serum could be detected by 
treating a drop of the serum with alcohol or sodium chloride solution. 

In general, synthetic rubber latices coagulate more rapidly by freezing than 
does natural rubber latex, as shown in table 2. The time of immersion to form 
the films was 10 sec. at — 16®C. 

TACTORS AFFECTING COAGULATION 

Studies made by this procedure and observations from other experiments 
described later reveal that the rate of coagulation of neoprene dispersions varies 
with the temperature of the frozen film and the nature of the stablizing agent. 
The rate at which a quickly frozen film is thawed influences the amount of 
coagulation. The pH of the latex and the nature of the polymerization regulator 
used are factors that, in combination with certain stabilizing agents, affect the 
coagulation rate. Coagulation in the cases examined was independent of the 

TABLE 2 


Comparison of selected latices: time for complete coagulation in 0,6-7nm. films at 

20 per cent latices used 


DISFRKSEO PHASE 

STABILIZING AGENT 

TIME 



min 

Natural rubber 

Natural proteins-resins-anunonia 

>65 

Butadiene-methyl methacrylate co- 

polymer ... 

Oleyl diethyl ethylenedi amide hydro- 

1-2 


chloride 


Neoprene 

Oleyl acetate sodium sulfate 

<1 


concentration of the stabilizing agent, the age of the latex, the amount of 
monomer present, and the presence of solvents, such as benzene. 

The rate of coagulation, expressed as the time for complete coagulation, in a 
frozen film of 0.6-mm. thickness at —15®C. formed from selected neoprene latices 
under varying pH conditions is shown in table 3. These dispersions were made 
by emulsifying 100 parts of chloroprene in 400 parts of a 1 per cent solution of the 
stabilizing agent containing the polymerization regulators specified and poly- 
merizing at 25°C. to a 90 per cent or higher conversion. When sulfur was used 
as the polymerization regulator, it was added to the chloroprene before emulsifi- 
cation. The latices examined over the pH range from 2 to 10 were acidified with 
10 per cent hydrochloric acid and adjusted to the neutral point and made al- 
kaline with 10 per cent ammonia solution. 

The latices stabilized with the sulfonates and sulfates exhibit a uniformly 
rapid coagulation rate on either the acid or the alkaline side under these freezing 
conditions. Latices stabilized with sodium rosinate or oleate coagulate more 
slowly, while the dispersions of the cetyl alcohol-ethylene oxide condensation 
product coagulate at a still slower rate. The effect of alkali in the cetyltrimethyl- 
ammonium bromide-sulfur dioxide disperision is reversible, i.e,, a dispersion that 
took 600 sec. to coagulate when alkaline coagulated in 60 sec. when acidified, 
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but required the longer period when again made alkaline. The coagulation rate 
is increased by lowering the temperature. For example, at —30^0. the alkaline 
cetyltrimethylammonium bromide-sulfur dioxide latex coagulated in 20 sec., and 
the acid and alkaline latices containing the quaternary salt with thioglycolic 
acid-hydrogen sulfide in 60 sec. Polymerization regulators such as thiophenol, 
thiogly(!olic acid-hydrogen sulfide, sulfur dioxide, and sulfur, that have reacted 
with the polymer or may be present in small amounts, usually have no influence. 
However, cetyltrimethylammonium bromide in combination with sulfur dioxide 
gives a much less stable acid latex than when combined with thioglycolic acid and 

TABLE 3 


Effect of stabilizing agent on coagulation of neoprene latices at —i5°C. 
O.B-nim. films from 20 per cent latices 


STABILIZING AGENT 

POLYICESIZATION 

REGULATOR* 

pH OF LATEX 

TIME 

FOR COMPLETE 
COAGULATION 




seconds 

Anionic type: 




Abietene sodium sulfonate 

A 

2-10 

20 

Cetyl sodium sulfate 

A, B 

2-30 

20-40 

Oleyl acetate sodium sulfate . . 

A, B, C, 1) 

2-30 

20 

Sodium oleato 

D 

10 

200-300 

Sodium rosinato .... 

D 

32 

200-300 

Cationic type: 




Cetyltrimethylainmoniuin bromide 

A 

2-10 

900 • 

Cetyltrimethylammonium bromide 

B 

2 

30 

Cetyltrimethylammonium bromide ... 

B 

7-10 

600 

Non-ionic type: 

Cetyl alcohol-ethylene oxide condensation 




product 

D 

5 

>1200 


* Polymerization regulators, per cent based on chloroprene: A, 0.75 per cent thio- 
glycolic acid -f- 0.06 per cent hydrogen sulfide; B, 4 per cent sulfur dioxide; C, 1 percent 
thiophenol; I), 0.75 per cent sulfur. 


hydrogen sulfide, owing probably to the formation of a sulfur dioxide reaction 
product. 

Dispersions made with from 0.5 to 5.0 per cent of oleyl acetate sodium sulfate, 
those made with 1 per cent of this agent in which the polymerization was stopped 
at 53, 70, and 90 per cent conversions, respectively, and contained the residual 
monomer, and those to which 1 and 3 parts of a solvent, such as benzene, wem 
added per 100 parts of polymer coagulated at — 15®C. in 20 sec. The effect of 
benzene was examined because it is often desirable to add chemicals to the latex 
as emulsified benzene solutions. Aging latices stablilized with oleyl acetate 
sodium sulfate for six weeks had no effect on their rate of coagulation. 

COAGULATION AND ICE FORMATION 

A relationship between the extent of coagulation and the formation of ic^ 
crystals might be considered a factor in the transformation of a polymer in a 
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frozen film from a dispersed state to a coagulated condition. The breaking of oil 
emulsions by freezing has been ascribed to the withdrawal of water from the films 
between touching droplets by crystallization as ice (5). Therefore, a second 
method w^as applied for determining the stability of frozen latices that also 
included a calorimetric measurement of any crystallized water present. Approxi- 
mately 40 g. of a latex of known composition, weighed to 0.1 g. in a 75-ml. test 
tube, was immersed in a constant-temperature alcohol-solid carbon dioxide 
bath. After being cooled and held at the bath temperature for a period, the 
tube with the frozen latex was transferred to a calorimeter for measurement of its 
heat absorption as the system attained equilibrium. 

In view of the type of data desired, a very simple calorimeter was used. It 
consisted of a jacketed Dewar flask (a 1-qt. wide-mouth Thermos bottle), 
holding about 700 g. of water heated to 46-48®C. and equipped with a ther- 
mometer reading to 0.1®C. and a stirrer. The amount of crystallized water 
present was calculated from the heat absorl>ed by the fusion of the ice. This 
was taken as the difference between the total heat given up by the calorimeter 
in warming the frozen mass and the heat absorbed by the latex constituents 
exclusive of any ice-melting process. The heat-capacity constants for the 
calorimeters having been measured using water only, subsequent determinations 
of the amount of crystallized water present could be reproduced within db2 per 
cent. 

The values obtained for the extent of the crystallization of the water are not 
absolute; they probably deviate as much as 5 per cent from the correct values, 
but are useful in determining a general relationship between coagulation and 
ice formation. Heat-capacity values at low temperature for neoprene and the 
non-polymer constituents of the latices are not available, so approximate con- 
stants for dry neoprene and smoked sheet rubber were determined with water 
mixtures of the shredded polymers in the calorimeters and used in the calcula- 
tions. The extent of coagulation of the pol3aner was measured, when necessary, 
by diluting the thaw^ed latex in water, collecting the coagulated polymer, and 
drying on a small mill. 

The neoprene latices used in these determinations were prepared by emulsify- 
ing 100 parts of chloroprene in 100 parts of approximately 4 per cent aqueous 
solutions of the stabilizing agents and polymerizing at 40®C., except in the case of 
the Emulphor O emulsion which was polymerized at 20®C. The sodium rosinate 
latex contained residues of inorganic polymerization initiators and amine stabi- 
lizers, and the Emulphor O latex only the inorganic material. The dry solids 
content of the latices ranged from 46 to 60 per cent. 

Typical results of the measurements are summarized in table 4. Coagulation 
by freezing has Occurred in no case in th^ absence of ice formation. In two cases 
(experiments 10 and^), natural rubber latex and Emulphor O stabilized neoprene 
latex, both of which represent relatively stable colloidal systems at moderate 
freezing temperatures, no coagulation was obtained at — 10®C. and — 12®C., even 
though most of the water was crystallized. However, both of these latices were 
coagulated in a short time by freezing when the temperature was lowered to 
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— 42®C. (experiments 11 and 7). In the case of a latex stabilized with Daxad-ll , 
which remained fluid and showed no ice formation or coagulation at — 8®C. 
under supercooled conditions (experiment 3), slight agitation at this freezing 
temperature induced both crystallization and coagulation (experiment 4). 
The coagulation followed the formation of ice. A partial crystallization of the 
water with a lag in the coagulation of the polymer is also shown in experiment 1 
by the latex stabiKzed with cetyltrimethylammonium bromide cooled at — 12®C. 
for 21 min. The coagulation and ice formation are complete in a longer freezing 
period (experiment 2). The rate at which ice formation takes place in the 


TABLE 4 

Coagulation of polymer and ice formation in latices 
40 g. of latex immersed in cold bath and thawed in calorimeter 


STABILIZING AGENT 

COAGU- 

LATION 

WATEK 

CBYS- 

TAL- 

LIZED 

BATH 

TEMPER- 

ATURE 

TIME 

OF IMMER- 
SION 

REMARKS 


per cent 

per cent 

“C. 

min. 


A . Neoprene latices: 






Expt. 






1 (cetyltrimethylammonium 






bromide 

32 

65 

~12 

21 


2 Cetyltrimethylammonium 






bromide . . 

100 

95 

-12 

30 


3 Daxad-11* 

Nil 

Nil 

-8 

37 

Supercooled liquid 

4 Daxad-11 

37 

53 

-8 

37 + 12 

Above liquid solidified 

5 Daxad-11.. . ... 

100 

93 

-8 

48 

Supercooling avoided 

6 Emulphor Of 

Nil 

94 

-12 

27 


7 Emulphor 0 . . 

100 

95 

-42 

90 


8 Sodium roeinate . . . 

Nil 

Nil 

-5 

68 

Firm paste 

9 Sodium rosinate . . , 

100 

92 ■ 

-10 

30 


B, Natural rubber latex: 






10 Natural proteins 

Nil 

87 

-10 

32 


11 Natural proteins 

90 

93 

-42 

90 



Daxad-11 = sodium salt of naphthalcnesulfonic acid-formaldehyde condensation 
product. 

t Emulphor O =« cetyl alcohol-ethylene oxide condensation product. 


latices is dependent upon the temperature and the extent of agitation, and may 
vary with the composition of the latex. Coagulation of the polymer follows the 
crystallization of the water at a slower rate, depending upon the temperature at 
which the latex is frozen and the nature of the stabilizing agent. Once a co- 
herent mass of pol 3 nmer is formed, the particles remain in contact and appear as a 
coagulum on thawing. 

A cross section of the chloroprene polymer coagulated by freezing in the test 
tube exhibits a pseudocrystalline structure resembling spherulites. Its appear- 
ance is confirming evidence that the formation of the coagulum followed the path 
of formation of the water crystals from the colder outer portion of the tube to- 
ward the center. In partially coagulated specimens the uncoagulated portions of 
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the latex were at the center of the cylinder, that portion of the mass which was 
the last to freeze. 


RATE OP THAWING 

Although latices are coagulated by freezing at temperatures such as — 10®C. to 
— 45®C., polymer remains dispersed in films of latex quickly frozen at lower 
temperatures. When such films are thawed rapidly the polymer is found to be 
largely dispei’sed, but it appears as a coagulum after slow thawing. This pro- 
nounced effect of the rate of thawing of films formed at —60®C. and telow is 
illustrated by the following examples. The sodium rosinate neoprene latex 
containing 50 per cent solids was frozen in a film 1 mm. thick on a metal tube 
cooled to -“()0°C. After standing at this temperature for from 6 min. to 3 hr. 
the tube was emptied of the cooling mixture (alcohol-carbon dioxide) and plunged 
into water at 50°C. The polymer in all cases was largely dispersed. A very thin 
layer of coagulated polymer remained next to the tube. When a portion of the 
frozen film was chipped from the cooling tube and dropped at once into heated 
water, complete dispersion of the polymer took place. Calorimetric measure- 
ment of a quantity of the frozen film showed ice present. In contrast to tliis, a 
similar film formed and held at — 60°C. was completely coagulated when allowed 
to warm up slowly during a 3-min. interval. A chip from this same film was 
observed to disperse complet/ely when dropped into hot water. Natural rubber 
latex containing 20 per cent solids behaved similarly when films quickly frozen 
at “-()0°C. were thawed rapidly and slowly. In another experiment the sodium 
rosinate latex was cooled to ~-18()°C. by dropping from a pipet into liquid 
nitrogen to form pellets 2 mm. in diameter. After standing in the liquid 
nitrogen for 2.5 hr. and being placed in hot water, the pellets were only partially 
coagulated, but they were found to be completely coagulated when tliawed in 
cool water. The neoprene latex frozen in the — 60°C. bath in a test tube or 
as a shallow layer inside the metal tube was entirely coagulated when thawed 
in hot water. 

It would appear that at extremely low temperatures the dispersed polymer in 
a thin film of latex assumes a fixed metastable condition before coalescence can 
occur. 


DISCUSSION 

The coagulation rate is slow relative to the rate of formation of a hard brittle 
latex film in which the mobility of the polymer particles is greatly limited. On 
rapid thawing, the polymer is released and redisperses before it can coagulate. 
On slow thawing, the increased mobility of the particles in a temperature range 
below the melting point causes an irrevei-sible coagulation. Thick films or 
masses of latex enclosed in a glass or metal container are coagulated on cooling in 
a — 60®C. bath because the low heat transfer through these specimens allows time 
for coagulation to take place before the latex is thoroughly cooled and converted 
to a brittle solid. 
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The disruption of aqueous dispersions by freezing ^^'ith an accompanying 
crystallization of the water has been observed before. Rochow and Mason (6) 
conclude that the breaking of oil emulsions by freezing may be ascribed to the 
following causes, in sequence : 

1 . Withdrawal of water by crystallization as ice. 

2. Establishment of contact between adjacent films of emulsifier*, with loss 

of the orienting influence of water. 

3. Diffusion of the emulsifier in the film away from these tliick regions. 

4. Decrease in film area and coalescence of droplets as soon as thawing of 

the ice permits them to change shape. 

Doan and Baldwin (3) state that in the destmetion of fat emulsion brought about 
by the unagitated freezing of cream, the pressure developed by the congealing 
water is the causative factor of most importance. Additions of sugar to cream 
limit the amount of pressure developed in freezing, owing to the smaller size of 
ice crystals, de Vries and ]3eumee-Nieuwland (2) noted that natural rubber 
latex is slow to coagulate at — 15°C. and described the inner structure of the 
frozen mass as wliite threads with ice crystals between. When the ice melts, 
the threads of rubber bind together to form a coherent coagulum from wliich clear 
serum is exuded. 

The coagulation of the polymer by slow thawing in the experiments at —G0°C. 
seems to preclude the iiossibility that by quick low-temperature freezing the 
formation of smaller ice crystals prevents coagulation with rapid thawing. If 
this were the case, that part of the frozen film in contact with the freezing tube 
should contain water crystals still smaller in size than those on the outer portion 
and be the source of the redispersing polymer in a rapid thawing process. Fur- 
thermore, if the smaller crystals existed they would persist during the short 
period at the slow thawing rate until the melting point was reached, and com- 
plete redispersion rather than complete coagulation should be observed. 

An explanation of the coagulation by freezing of neoprene and other rubber 
latices should consider such factors as the formation of ice in the frozen latex, the 
influence of the stabilizing agent on the rate of coalescence of the polymer 
particles, and the relationship between the rate of coalescence and the freedom of 
movement of the particles at low temperatures. A tentative, simplified explana- 
tion is that, on freezing, a large portion of the water content of a latex fonns ice 
and causes a high local concentration of the polymer in the amorphous network 
surrounding the water crystals. Coagulation occurs if the stabilizing agent is 
incapable of preventing a coalescence of the polymer particles under these con- 
ditions. Different rates of coagulation at fixed moderate freezing temperatures 
arise from differences in the stabilizing action of the specific agent with which a 
latex is stabilized. Temperature is a contributing factor in a given latex; the 
decreased mobility and kinetic energy of the polymer in the solidified amoiphous 
soap-water phase, as the temperature is lowered, tend to increase the attractive 
forces between the particles. However, at extremely low temperatures the 
individual polymer particles may assume a fixed configuration in a hard brittle 
film before they can coalesce and thus remain dispersed in a well-frozen condition. 
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SXmMABT 

1. An apparatus and method are described for measuring the stability of 
frozen latioes in thin films. 

2. The influence of some of the variations in making emulsion polychloroprene 
on the coagulation by freeang have been examined. 

3. The rate of coagulation by freezing of rubber latices varies principally with 
the temperature and the nature of the latex-stabilisdng agent. 

4. Polymer remains dispersed in films quickly frozen at extremely low 
temperatures. 

5. The rate of thawing of films formed from latices by quick freezing at very 
low temperatures has a pronounced effect on the coagulation of the polymer. 

6. A tentative explanation of the coagulation of latices by freezing is presented. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation to A. F. Penning for suggesting 
the design of the constant-temperature cooling tube and for supplsnng the 
refrigerant. 
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light in its passage through a suspension of dielectric spheres suffers an 
attenuation in intennty due to scattering. Theoretical formulae governing 
this phenomenon have been worked out from different points of view by Rayleigh 
(8), Mie (4), Einstein (3), Smoluchowski (9), Debye (2), and others. 

We have used as the basis of our work the theoretical treatment due to Mie, 
inasmuch as the general theory as worked out by him appeared to be the one 
most intimately concerned with the particular problem of this report. 

* Presented before the Division of Colloid Chemistry at the 110th Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, Chicago, Illinois, September, 1946. 
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Milk is a complex colloidal system. It is not only a polydisperse, but also 
a multicomponent system. Its chief colloidal constituent is lipid in character 
and constitutes approximately 30 per cent by weight of the solids of milk. The 
greater part of this constituent is easily separated from whole milk, and there 
remains as a result of such separation skim milk, which, if the separation is 
carried out in a high-speed cream separator, contains approximately 0.05 per 
cent of lipid substances soluble in ether. 

The predominant colloid in skim milk is a calcium caseinate-phosphate 
complex. Ramsdell and Whittier (7) found that the complex centrifuged out 
of skim milk by means of a Sharpies supercentrifuge contained 95.2 per cent 
of calcium caseinate, of which 94 per cent was casein. Svedberg and Fihraeus 
(11), in a report based on preliminary ultracentrifugal studies, concluded that 
the radii of particles of skim milk have an order of magnitude of 10-70 m/x (milli- 
microns). Nichols et aL (5) showed that the majority of the particles were 
less than 100 in radius, and that they ranged in size from molecular 

dimensions to a radius of 100 m/x. A mean radius of about 45 mu was obtained. 
During the course of the experiment, about 15 per cent of the suspended material, 
based on light-absorption measurements, was removed from the field of obser- 
vation. The particles in this group were thought to consist of fat, leucocytes, 
calcium phosphate, and large aggregates of calcium caseinate. 

From the standpoint of turbidimetric analysis, the colloidal system skim milk 
is complicated, but not too complicated to discourage an attempt at analysis. 
If the particles for which Nichols obtained a distribution curve are assumed to 
be dielectric spheres, each with the same refractive index, and if, furthermore, 
the actual distribution curve representing the true relation of weight of material 
to radius rather than the weight optical relation is also characterized by a single 
maximum, then application of the Mie theory of light scattering to light-ab- 
sorption data over the range 360 to 1000 m/u should yield information relating 
not only to the value of the weight-mean molecular weight, but possibly also 
to a distribution curve. A complicating factor, of course, is the contribution 
to scattering of the coarser particles of skim milk comprised in the fraction 
responsible for 15 per cent of the light absorption in the experiments of Nichols. 
A reasonable assumption regarding the particles of this fraction is that the 
attenuation coefficient, except for the occurrence periodically of rather flat 
maxima, is independent of wave length. This assumption is based on the Mie 
theory as it applies to large transparent dielectric spheres and to relatively 
smaller particles, the refractive indices of which are quite large compared with 
water. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Measurements of light absorption were made with a Beckman spectrophotom- 
eter. Cells the windows of which were 1 cm. apart were used. The photo- 
cells were fixed by means of a spacer at approximately 20 cm. from the absoiption 
cells, and the scattered light striking the sensitive element was further restricted 
by the introduction of a circular aperture 3/32 in. in diameter in front of the 
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shutter of the photocell block. The influence of secondary radiation is quite 
marked and may contribute as much as 179 per cent to the intensity of the 
transmitted light when the absorption cells are placed in juxtaposition with 
the photocell block and no aperture is used. Suspensions were prepared from 
fresh separator-prepared skim milk by dilution with water. In the experiments 
the particles comprising the suspended phase were precipitated at — 17®C. by 
the addition of 90 parts by volume of methanol to 10 parts of skim milk, and 
suspensions were prepared by addition of cold water to the wet precipitate. 
Removal of methanol was accomplished by distillation under high vacuum at 
temperatures significantly below room temperature. Evaporation was carried 
to the point at which the sample began to freeze. 

In some experiments no attempt was made to remove the alcohol, and all 
solutions under study were adjusted to the same methanol concentration. 

Refractive-index measurements were made on solutions of the reconstituted 
proteins freed of methanol, and a correction was made for the contribution to 
the refractive index of occluded solids. An Abb6 refractometer was employed, 
and measurements were made in a room the temperature of which was thermo- 
statically controlled at 20.0°C. The partial specific volume was determined from 
the change of density with concentration at 20°C. 

Preliminary experiments with skim milk showed that following dilution 
a holding period of 3 hr. at the temperature of measurement was necessary 
before the turbidity ceased to diminish and reached a constant value. These 
experiments also indicated that in the presence of methanol, there was a gradual 
but slow increase in turbidity with age, and for suspensions containing methanol 
it was necessary to apply small corrections to the measured turbidity values. 

ftolids were determined by drying to a constant weight in a vacuum oven. 

RESULTS 

The experimental results are presented in the various figures. Figure 1 
presents a compilation of formulae due to Mie. For spherical particles the 
optical density is a function basically of four variables: the wave length of 
incident light in vacuo^ the refractive index of the solvent, the refractive index 
of the particle, and the radius of the particle. The attenuation function may 
be written in a number of ways, and that part of formula I outside of the sum- 
mation sign may be written as a function of any integral power of the wave 
length merely by multiplication of the coefficients contained in the summation 
by some power of a. Inasmuch as the attenuation due to scattering by the 
protein complex of milk appeared to follow an inverse fourth power law with 
respect to wave length, the form adopted for purposes of discussion contains 
the reciprocal of the fourth power of the wave length outside of the summation 
sign. C is the concentration of scattering units of the same kind and M is their 
molecular or particle weight. The original formula contains the concentration 
expressed in terms of relative volume, and the particle size in terms of volume. 
In converting to weight units one introduces the square of the partial specific 
volume, and in assuming that the number of particles is given by the weight of 
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the particles divided by the molecular weight, one introduces the molecular 
weight and Avogadro’s number. The coefficients included in the summation 
are numbers and are evaluated by substitution of values for m and a in equations 
derived by Mie. m is the ratio between the refractive index of the particle 
and that of water; for purposes of simplification it is assumed that the ratio is 
independent of wave length. The refractive index of the particle is calculated 
on the basis that the refractive index of the suspension under study is equal 
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Fig. 1 Compilation of formulae due to Mie 


to the product of the refractive index and the partial volume of water, plus the 
product of the refractive index and the partial volume of the suspended phase. 
Thus 

^solution ^ ^particle X ^ X “M? "f" ^water ^ X 

where 0 and w = respectively, the partial specific volume, and the concentration 
of the suspended phase in grams per milliliter. 

The value for the refractive index of the suspended phase obtained by this 
procedure rounded off to two decimal places is 1.56, and the value for m, the rela- 
tive index, is 1.17. In connection with the value 1.56, it was found that frag- 
ments of the glassy solid obtained by drying the alcohol-precipitated and washed 
solids of skim milk possessed a refractive index of 1.55. The value for casein 
given in the literature is 1.55. Allowing for a contraction of about 5 per cent, 
such as casein undergoes when it is dissolved, the value 1.56 calculated for the 
refractive index of the suspended phase in solution is in agreement with that 
measured in air. 
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The general formula proposed by Mie reduces to that (see the fourth formula 
in figure 1) first given by Rayleigh for very small values of a, that is, when the 
ratio between the radius of the particles and the wave length of light used 
approaches zero. Under these conditions the value of the coefficients A„ for 
which V is greater than 1 approaches zero, and the values of all coefficients P, 

,2 - 1 


approach zero. | A, | approaches the value 2d® 




and the equation 


wt® 2’ 

then takes the form that is commonly used. If all particles of a suspension 
scatter according to this limiting law, then the plot of the optical density against 
the reciprocal of the fourth power of the wave length should yield a straight 
line passing through the origin when extrapolated. The slope of this line under 
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these circumstances is proportional to the product of the molecular weight 
and the concentration. 

In figure 2 optical density is plotted against the reciprocal of the fourth power 
of the wave length for diluted skim milk and diluted 40 per cent cream. The 
cream sample was prepared by the dilution of freshly prepared 40 per cent cream 
to 1 per cent, and the homogenization three times at 40°C. of the 1 per cent 
emuMon. Hie emulsion was then reduced in concentration by dilution to 
ccmtain 0.004 g. fat per 100 ml. In the plots the ordinates are exaggerated in 
order to bring out the maximum at 670 mft in the curve representing the turbidity 
of the cream sample. This maximum probably corresponds to the transmission 
minimum at approximately 420 mju observed by Stratton and Houghton (10) 
for a fog composed of particles 2.5 ± 0.5 m in diameter. Theoretically, the 
maximum probably corresponds to the maximum at a == 15 in the theoretical 
absorption curve for fogs. It is readily seen that, in agreement with theory. 
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the curve for the relatively coarse lipid particles is easily distinguishable from 
that representing the protein complex of milk. It is characterized by a rather 
flat maximum and for practical purposes the attenuation by the lipid particles 
of milk may be considered to be independent of wave length. In qualitative 
agreement with theory, the attenuation due to the protein complex of tniHr 
appears to vary or rather to approach a condition at the longer wave length 
in which it varies as the inverse fourth power of the wave length. As the wave 
length decreases, the rate of change of turbidity diminishes, and this phenomenon 
too is in qualitative agreement with theory. 

Figure 2' contains three curves, one representing the attenuation due to the 
suspended particles of diluted skim milk, another that due to the suspended 
particles of dilute homogenized cream, and the third the attenuation due to the 
particles of a composite sample of dilute skim milk and creaim. The points 
cover a range of wave lengths extending from 840 to 1000 m/<. Over this range, 



the optical density of the two dilute skim milk samples varies as the inverse 
fourth power of the wave length. The lines extrapolated to the ordinate axis 
cut the axis at two points. The difference between the optical densities cor- 
responding to these points should be equal to the extrapolated value of the optical 
density of the dilute cream sample. The actual difference in optical density 
is 0.56. The extrapolated optical density of the cream sample is 0.56. Here, 
as in the preceding figure, the curve representing the optical density of the cream 
sample is approximately parallel to the 1/X* axis. 

The extrapolated value for the optical density of the dilute skim milk sample 
is 0.125. The ratio between this value and the extrapolated optical density 
of the cream sample multiplied by the lipid concentration of the cream sample 
is equal to 0.004 g. of fat per 100 ml. Multiplying by 12.5, the dilution factor 
for the skim milk, one obtains a value of 0.05 g. of fat per 100 ml. of skim milk. 
This is in excellent agreement with the value obtained for the fat concentration 
in skim milk. 

It is seen at once that the application of the spectroturbidimetric method 
provides a result of practical significance in that a simple means for the measure- 
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ment of fat concentration in milk and derived products becomes available. 
Such application to the skim milk sample of figure 2 is predicated on two as- 
sumptions: One assumption is that the particle-size distribution in the lipid 
phase of skim milk parallels the distribution in homogenized dilute cream. 
This is borne out by the experimental results and also by microscopic observation 
of the particles in the two samples. The other assumption is that in the range 
of wave lengths under observation only the lipid phase contributes particles 
for which the attenuation in intensity of the incident beam is nearly independent 
of the wave length. This assumption is also borne out by the results. . 

It is interesting to speculate on the significance of the maxiirmm in the curve 
for the dilute cream sample. The location of this maximum with precision in 
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analyses of milk and cream should, when the Mie coefficients are elaborated 
for the fat phase, afford a simple means for the evaluation of some sort of an 
average value for the radius of the fat particles, and possibly also the establish- 
ment of a distribution curve. 

In figure 3 is shown a plot of the optical density against the inverse fourth 
power of the wave length for two samples, one for diluted skim milk and the other 
for a reconstituted suspension containing the alcohol-precipitated proteins of 
skim milk. The protein suspension was reconstituted to have the same turbidity 
at 1000 m^ as the dilute skim milk sample. Analysis for total solids indicated 
that the optical density values for the skim milk sample required a correction 
in order to facilitate comparison. The corrected values are given by the black 
circles. These points and those on the turbidity curve for the protein suspension 
refer then to the same concentration of alcohol-precipitable solids. In the 
range of longer wave lengths the curves approach one another. As the wave 
length decreases there is an increasing divergence. If the convergence at long 
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wave lengths may be taken to indicate that the weight-mean molecular weights 
of the two suspensions arc equal, then the greater rate of change in the slope 
of the curve for skim milk may be taken to indicate greater non-uniformity in 
particle size. This condition would be met if alcohol precipitation resulted 
in the formation of agglomerates of relatively large and relatively small particles 
which upon dissolution in water yielded particles intermediate in size. This 
is not an unreasonable hypothesis. 

One cannot but be impressed by the linear character of segments of both curves. 
In the skim milk curve, for example, over a range of values of l/\^ from 15 X 10^® 
to 50 X 10^®, corresponding, respectively, to wave lengths of 510 and 370 m/i, 
respectively, the curve (‘onne(^ting the various points is a straight line. 



Fig. 4. Turbidity curves for reconstituted protein solution and skim milk 

Figure 4 presents a close-up view of both curves in the range of wave lengths 
extending from 700 to 1000 m^. The open circles represent the corrected values 
for the optical density of the skim milk sample, and these points fall on the curve 
for the reconstituted protein suspension. The extrapolated optical density 
value is approximately 0.075, and this corresponds to a fat concentration of 
0.05 per cent in the skim milk from which both samples were derived. The 
identity of this value for both samples shows that in alcohol precipitation the 
fat phase is precipitated along with the proteins. 

Both curves consist of straight-line segments. The first change in slope occurs 
at approximately 800 m/u in both curves. In the curve belonging to the protein 
suspension an additional break is observable at 740 mfi. There is a strong 
temptation to associate the sharpness of the break with the levelling off of optical 
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density values in the curve of figure 2, representing the change of optical density 
with wave length due to the lipid pha^. 

The value of this slope is related to an average value of the particle weight 
which may appropriately be designated, for reasons which will appear later, 
as an optical weight-mean particle weight. If the scattering coefiScients for 

( Ifl? — 

»/ + 2 / ' 

attenuation in intensity follows the Rayleigh equation and the optical weight- 
mean particle weight becomes equal to the weight-mean particle or molecular 



Fig. 5. Turbidity of miik proteins in 5 per cent methanol 

weight. If this assumption is made, a value of 2.15 X 10' is obtained as the mean 
molecular weight of the particles comprising the alcohol-precipitated solids. 
This corresponds to a radius of 40 mp, and is not an unreasonable value. 
Recently Oster (6) has published values obtained by similar measurements on 
solutions of tobacco mosaic virus. For one sample a value for the diameter of 
100 mp was obtained, in good agreement with the results of electron microscope 
and ultracentrifugation studies. One is also struck by the fact that the break 
in his curve occurs at about 800 mp, corresponding to the wave length at which 
the break occurs in the curve for the particles in skim milk. 

Figure 5 contains the plot of two curves. These represent the turbidities of 
solutions prepared frmn the alcohol-precipitated solids of skim milk. No 
attempt was made in the preparation of the soluticms to remove occluded alcohol, 
and instead the solutions were adjusted to the same methanol concentration. 
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5 per cent. The mean molecular weight of the particles in suspension contain- 
ing 0.00319 g. per ml. of precipitated solids calculated from the slope of the 
curve in the near infrared is 2.92 X 10®. The mean molecular weight in the 
suspension diluted to contain 0.00155 g. per ml. of precipitated solids is 2.68 X 
10®. The decrease of mean molecular weight with dilution, a decrease which 
is even more marked when skim milk itself is diluted, is probably due to dis- 
aggregation or dissociation effects which take place upon dilution. The curves 
appear to consist of straight-line segments, and for this reason analysis is made 
more difficult. In the figure, the half-shaded circles represent points correspond- 
ing to turbidity values calculated on the assumption that the suspension is a 
monodisperse one, the particles of which possess a molecular weight equal to 
the mean molecular weight. It is also assumed that the Rayleigh equation is 
applicable over the entire spectral range. The fully shaded circles represent 
points corresponding to turbidity values calculated according to the complete 
theory of Mie. It is at once evident that the suspensions under consideration 
are polydisperse. It also appears that, in order to correct for the marked devia- 
tion in the short-wave-length region of the theoretical curve for a monodisperse 
suspension from the experimental curve, the distribution curve must be one in 
which the non-uniformity coefficient is high, that is, the maximum value of the 
rate of change of molecular weight with concentration should correspond to a 
weight less than the weight-mean molecular weight, and the maximum should 
be approached sharply from the region of relatively small particle sizes, and 
gradually from the region of relatively large sizes. Although it is possible to 
compare theoretical absorption curves derived from a variety of distribution 
curves with the experimental curve, no such attempt was made. It was thought 
desirable first to obtain more data based on fractions of various sized particles 
obtained by alcohol precipitation. Preliminary experiments have indicated the 
possibility of separating the relatively coarse particles of skim milk to leave a 
residue for which the attenuation curve is linear from 500 to 1000 m/x. 

It was also considered doubtful that analyses could be carried out unam- 
biguously by neglect of particles larger in radius than 100 mfi. The data ob- 
tained by Nichols et aL point to the existence of a single maximum in the distri- 
bution curve in the range of particle sizes up to a radius of 100 m/ix. If the 
particles comprising this distribution could be separated as a group, it should 
be decidedly advantageous to establish a distribution curve. However, in 
view of the fact reported by Nichols et al. that a not insignificant proportion of 
the suspended material had left the field of observation in their experiments, 
and mindful of the significance in attenuation measurements of these relatively 
large particles, it was considered discretionary not to stretch the interpretation 
of our data. 

Figure 6 shows that part of the curves of figure 5 which was used in the calcula- 
tion of mean molecular weights. Here, as in other curves already discussed, 
one is struck by the linearity of the relation between optical density and the 
inverse fourth power of the wave length, and the abrupt change in slope at 
X = 800 mfjL. 
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Again, a value of 0.05 per cent is obtained for the concentration of lipid 
substances in the skim milk from which the suspended material was derived. 




Fig. 7. Scattering coefficients for a = 0 to a = 3.0 

The theoretical coefficients designated in this report as scattering coefficients 
are plotted in figure 7 against 2r ^ == a. These coefficients have been evalu- 
ated over a range of values of a extending from ot = 0 to a = 3 for spherical 
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particles of refractive index 1 .5G. The calculations were carried to seven decimal 
places. For values of a greater than 1, excellent agreement was found between 
the calculated values given in this report and those given by Casperson (1). 
Casperson^s table shows a maximum whose value is 1.50 X 10-^ at a = 0.50. 
This does not conform to our calculations. A number of maxima have been 
obtained between a = 0 and a = 0.5 with the use of the unexpanded periodic 
functions given by Mie in conjunction with fifth-place sine and cosine tables. 
However, if the expanded forms of these functions are used and if the calculations 
arc carried to seven decimal places, a smooth curve is obtained. The general 
formulae for the calculation of the scattering coefficients are: 


-s = E 


2v 4- i 


|a,| = 


\Ai\. 

2o^ ’ 


IpvI 


2a» 


A, 


= (2v + 1)1' 


D,Brff DrB,OC 

C',B,0 + C,B',a 


P. = 


-{2p + l)i' 


D,B'0 “f- D,B,(x 
CrB'fi + C’,B,a 


a 


2TrrUiT 


fi = ma 


For m = 1.17 and for values of a extending from a ~ 0 to a = 3, coefficients 
and Fr, corresponding to values of v greater than 2 and 1, respectively, 
may be neglected. Dy is a periodic function of a, and Dl is its derivative. By 
and By are corresponding functions of p, Cy is a function of a yielding for all 
values of v and a complex numbers, and Cl is its derivative. 

Examination of the scattering curve indicates that not only in the \dcinity 
of « = 0, but also in the vicinity of the range a = 2.0 to a = 2.8, is the attenua- 
tion proportional to the inverse fourth power of the wave length. What is 
characteristic of attenuation due to Rayleigh scattering is not so much the 
proportionality to the inverse fourth power of the wave length of the attenuation 
coefficient, but rather the value of the scattering coefficient which for Rayleigh 

For scattering in the vicinity a = 2 to a = 

2.8, the attenuation is also proportional to the inverse fourth power of the wave 

/ 

length, but the value of the scattering coefficient is equal to 0.251 -1-7—0 

4“ ^ 

Thus, for particles 240 uifi in radius, a linear relation should be found to hold 
in the wave-length range 1(X)() to 715 m^. At 715 m/i a levelling off in the curve 
should occur, and the attenuation coefficient should approach a nearly constant 
value showing fluctuations about a mean. The existence of such a relation may 
serve to explain the discontinuities in the attenuation curve for the particles 
of skim milk. If the particles of skim milk contained, in addition to those 



scattering is equal to 


/m2 -JLV 
W + 2/ 
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distributed between r = 0 and r = 100 mu, a group distributed in the vicinity 
of r s 300 mijt, then as the wave length was decreased, a linear relation would 
be observed up to the point at which a became equal to 2.8 for the largest parti- 
cles. Here, as the attenuation due to the large particles became nearly in- 
dependent of wave length, a change in slope would occur in a manner conforming 
to our experimental data. Thus the existence of a linear relation is not in itself 
justification for the calculation of a weight-mean molecular weight. What is 
justified is the calculation of a relation 

Mitii 

i 


where Mi, and Si refer to the molecular weight, the number, and the scatter- 
ing coeflBcient of particles of species i. Here Si is independent of wave length, 
and the value of the summation calculated from the slope of the line may be 
designated as an optical weight-mean molecular weight. Only if certainty exists 
that the value of the scattering coefficients for all particles imder consideration 


approximates 


(m* - 1)* . 


is the value obtained from the slope of the line equal 


(m2 + 2)2 

to the weight-mean molecular weight. 

In connection with the shape of the transmission curve for fog particles of 
more than one size, Stratton and Houghton observed that, contrary to a decrease 
in transmission with an increase in wave length as anticipated by the theoretical 
transmission for a single particle, no change in transmission was observed. This 
they attributed to the fact that fog particles of more than one radius contributed 
to the attenuation. It may be that the points of transition in the slope of the 
curves obtained in our study are due to groups of particles each group of which 
contains particles of more than one size. As a possible explanation of our 
results this requires further study. 


SUMMARY 

Spectroturbidimetric studies have been made of diluted skim milk, homo- 
genized diluted cream, and suspensions of the alcohol-precipitated solids of 
skim milk. What appears to be a curve the slope of which diminishes as the 
inverse fourth power of the wave length increases, upon closer examination plots 
best as a series of line segments. Extrapolation of the segment corresponding 
to the range of wave lengths X = 800 to X = 1000 to the optical density axis 
yields a value for optical density which coincides with the optical density of 
the lipid material of the sample. The possible application of spectroturbidi- 
metric methods to the determination of fat in milk is discussed. 

The attenuation curve for homogenized dilute cream is characterized by a 
maximum at 670 m^. It is easily distinguished from the curve for the non-lipid 
solids of skim milk and, in agreement with the general theory of Mie, the at- 
tenuation coefficient is very nearly independent of wave length. It is suggested 
that the determination of the magnitude of optical density and the position 
of the maximum should furnish information concerning particle size, and parti- 
cle-size distribution, once the Mie coefficients are evaluated. 
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The linearity in the near infrared curve showing the relation between the 
attenuation coefficient and the inverse fourth power of the wave length permits 
the calculation of an average value for the “molecular’’ weight of the particles 
of skim milk. This average value is designated as an optical weight-mean 
molecular weight, and its value for skim milk diluted to 1/20 its original solids 
concentration is 2.2 X 10*. This value corresponds to a radius of 40 m/x- A 
mean radius of 40-60 m/x was obtained by Nichols et ah for the calcium caseinate 
complex in skim milk on the basis of ultracentrifugal studies. 

Iti Alcohol precipitation of the suspended material of milk at —17°C. results 
in the formation of a precipitate which when dispersed in water yields a stable 
suspension. This suspension contains the fat phase of skim milk. The optical 
weight-mean molecular weight of the particles of this suspension is equal to 
2.2 X 10*, the value obtained for the particles of skim milk. Although the 
attenuation curves coincide in the far red and in the near infrared end of the 
spectrum, the curve for the suspension of alcohol-precipitated solids diverges 
from that for skim milk. This is taken to indicate greater uniformity in particle 
size in the suspension of alcohol-precipitated solids. 

A method for obtaining fractions the particles of which vary in size is briefly 
referred to. Preliminary experiments indicate that the attenuation curve for 
a residual fraction from which the coarse particles had been eliminated was 
linear from 500 to 1000 m/x. 

The abrupt change in slope at various points in the attenuation curve as a 
result of which the (*,urve appears to consist of line segments is explained on the 
basis of the possible presence of particles in the size range 200 to 300 m^i radius. 

Scattering coefficients for particles of refractive index 1.56 are given for values 
of a extending from a = 0 to a = 3. It is shown that not only in the vicinity 
of a = 0 but also in the vicinity of a = 2.6, the values of the scattering coefficients 
are independent of the value of a. Rayleigh scattering is characterized by a 

constant value of the scattering coefficient of 

( ^2 _ l \2 

^2 ip “ 2 / * 

shapes of the experimental curves are discussed in terms of the theoretical scat- 
tering coefficients. 
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NOTES ON DYNAMIC OSMOMETRY 
K. B. GOLDBLUM 
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During considerable work on the determination of molecular weights by the 
dynamic osmometric method of Fuoss and Mead (1), a few peculiarities of the 
osmometer itself as well as the need for thermostatting the instrument were 
observed. The peculiarities and means for eliminating their effects are given 
below as helpful hints for those who might be troubled with the same difficulties. 

PLATE THICKNESS 

The early osmometers used in the laboratory were built from i!k-in. stainless- 
steel plates. It was found that with the partial bolt circle of the Fuoss and 
Mead design, a bending of the plates could be detected when the bolts were 
tightened. Under this condition the membrane was free to move perceptibly, 
with the result that the determinations were uncertain. The changes suggested 
to correct this condition are the following : (1) to make the instrument from plates 
at least 1 in. thick; (2) to design a complete bolt circle to insure uniform pressure 
on the membrane. However, from work with an osmometer made of heavier 
plate (1| in. thick), it has been found that the complete bolt circle is desirable 
but not absolutely necessary. 

VALVE AND STEM MATERIAL 

The material making up the valve blocks and the stems in the early osmometers 
was brass for the blocks and stainless steel for the stems. Much difficulty was 
experienced in keeping this combination leak-tight. It was found that the brass 
seats were deformed easily and that good closure was almost impossible. A 
much better combination was obtained by the use of hardened tool steel for the 
blocks and by continuing the use of stainless-steel valve stems. The valve seats 
were ground and lapped, with the result that tight valves were realized. 

STAND PIPES 

The fragility and frequent breakage of the glass stand pipes on the side arms of 
the osmometer were aggravating factors. The replacement of the glass with 
stainless-steel pipe spun to the same dimensions solved this problem. 

CONSTANT TEMPERATURE 

It had been found that temperature, control was one of the major problems in 
osmometric measurements. The need for holding a particular temperature 
within small limits is of twofold importance. In the first place, the temperature 
effect on their/C V8. C curve (ir is the osmotic pressure and C is the concentration) " 
is quite marked, especially where the degree of solvation of the polymer is high 
and quite temperature dependent. In this case, the v/C vs. C curve is not hori- 
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zontal but has a positive slope. This slope will vary with temperature. Thus 
if the temperature of the instniment is different each time that measurements are 
made on the same solution, the tt/C values will be different. So, in order to obtain 
a curve that can be extrapolated to a value of (7r/C)o which will have some 
significance, it is necessary to make all measurements at the same temperature. 

liANGE OP TEMPERATURE VARIATION 

The second point is the need to hold the constant temperature within certain 
small limits. The closed side of the osmometer acts as a pycnometer to tempera- 
ture changes. These slight volume changes are reflected, highly magnified, in the 
movement of the level of the liquid in the closed-side capillary tube. Diffusion 
of the solvent through the membrane tends to cancel part of the change and re- 
store the equilibrium conditions. However, if the temperature drift is rapid, the 
diffusion process is too slow to take care of it. 

Data were collected on a thermostatted osmometer in which the water-bath 
temperature was regulated to a range of 0.045°C. at 30°C. and in which the heater 
was on for 6 min. and off for 6 min. These data showed that the closed-side 
capillary level varied about 1.2 mm. over the 0.046®C. range. The accuracy 
of reading the capillary levels was about in the range of 0.1 to 0.2 mm. Thus a 
temperature control within a range of 0.004®C. was indicated. 

MEANS OF THERMOSTATTING THE OSMOMETER 

Aside from the necessity of holding a constant temperature within narrow 
limits, there were several mechanical considerations in the design of a thermo- 
statted osmometer. The direct immersion of the osmometer in a bath was 
rejected, because of the necessity for a complicated system for the side arms 
through the walls of the bath container as well as the fact that each membrane 
change, when necessary, would be a time-consuming operation. The use of a 
water jacket covering each plate of the instrument seemed to be a solution that 
would be practical. The jackets could be designed so that the membrane could 
be changed without disturbing the water jackets and vice versa, 

OSMOMETER BODY DESIGN 

Such an osmometer was designed (see figures 1 and 2). The body of the 
osmometer has several modifications of the Fuoss and Mead design. The full 
bolt circle which was displaced 22.5° has been already discussed. The other 
change concerned the welding on of a block of metal for the side-arm connections. 
This was done to allow more of the plate to be covered by the water jacket. 
This change necessitated the drilling of the outlet to the side arm at an angle 
similar to that for the outlet to the capillary tube above. 

WATER JACKET DESIGN 

The water jacket was designed (see figure 3) so that an area larger than that of 
the working area of the interior of the instrument was covered on the outer plate. 
The jacket had two sets of bolt holes around the periphery. The larger set 
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correBponded to the bolts holding the osmometer plates together and was drilled 
laige enough so that the heads of these (Allen) bolts go through freely. The 
smaller set of holes was for the bolts that hold the jacket and its gasket to each 
plate. Thus, if the membrane needs attention, it can be reached by unloosening 
the laige bolts without interfering with the water jacket. Conversely, if one or 



Fig. 1. Osmometer plate 

the other of the water jackets needs repair, it may be fixed without disturbing the 
membrane. 

In order to minimize the effect of changes in room temperature, the jacketed 
osmometer was packed in waste in a wooden box. This box had slots cut in the 
sides to allow for the side arms. The cover had holes and slots for the thermome- 
ter, capillaries, and the rubber tubing through which the circulating water was 
conducted. 
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OUIDE PINS 

The original osmometer design showed guide pins to assist in putting the two 
plates together without cutting the membrane. In the modified des^ there 



Fig. 2. Section of osmometer plate through A-A 



was no space on the bolt circle to have guide pins without weakening the con- 
struction. Therefore, two pins were made of steel threaded at the ends to fit 
into the tapped holes for the large bolts. The shanks of these pins were made 
without heads and with rounded tips so that they could be screwed into holes in 
the bolt ring 180® apart and used as guide pins. After several of the large bolts 
were tightened in place, these pins could be removed and the bolts put in their 
places. 
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OONSTANT-TBMFERATURE BATH AND CONTROL 

A large Pyrex jar 12 in. in diameter and 18 in. high filled with distilled water 
containing a slightly alkaline sodium chromate solution to minimize corrosion was 
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set up with a laboratory-size Lightnin Mixer for good agitation. The circulation 
to the osmometer jackets was maintained by a small Eastern Laboratories 
centrifugal pump. The bath was covered with a f-in. Textolite panel, suitably 
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cut out for the various connections. This minimized evaporation and helped to 
maintain constant conditions. 

The temperature control was maintained by means of a specially designed 
Pyrex-glass thermoregulator (see figure 4), which can be built by a glassblower. 
Contact in the capillary was obtained through a 0.010 in. tungsten wire mounted 
on a threaded screw for ease in positioning. The other contact is through the 
platinum wire shown in the side arm. In conjunction with the thermoregulator, 
a thyratron tube control circuit^ was used (see figure 5). The tube was a GE 
FG 67 thyratron tube. The filament transformer can be a 5-volt or 6.3-volt 
filament transformer. The one actually used was a Utah Radio Products 6.3- 
volt make. The battery used was a No. 5156 Burgess 45-volt type with a center 
tap to give the plus and minus 22.5 volts. The resistors and capacitor were of 
the conventional radio type. In figure 5, A, G, C, and F are the anode, grid, 
cathode, and filament, respectively, of the tube. The thermoregulator is denoted 
by T, and the short-circuit switch to protect the tube during the warm-up period 
(300 sec.) is shown as S. 

A Cenco 125-'watt knife-edge heater in the bath in series with a variable 
revsistance was connected to the load side of the thyratron circuit to furnish the 
necessary heat. The bath was maintained at 30.00®C. on a thermometer gradu- 
ated in 0.1°C. and calibrated by the National Bureau of Standards. The choice 
of 30.00°C. was made so that, except in rare instances in the summer months 
when room temperature might exceed this, no internal cooling coils would be 
necessary. 


SUMMARY 

The complete installation as outlined above has functioned satisfactorily. 
The temperature control exceeded expectation; the range found was 0.()02®C. 
Many difficulties of osmometry that plague the operator in making determina- 
tions have been removed or their effect has been minimized. 
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VAPOR PRESSURE AND HEAT OF VAPORIZATION OF 
ACETYLMETHYLCARBINOL 

AARON EFRON and RUSSELL H. BLOM* 
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Received September S, 1946 

Values for the vapor pressure of acetylmethylcarbinol at several temperatures 
have been reported (2), but they appear to be abnormally high. This substance 
is produced as a by-product in the fermentation of carbohydrates to butylene 
glycol; in developing a method for separating the two materials by distillation 
it became necessary to measure the vapor pressure of acetylmethylcarbinol and 
to calculate its heat of vaporization. 

METHOD AND MATERIAL 

Vapor pressures were determined by means of an isoteniscope, and the static 
method of Smith and Menzies (3) was used. This method was chosen because 
it affords two important advantages: {1) the vapor of the material is prevented 
from coming in contact with the confining atmosphere, a practical necessity in 
the case of acetylmethylcarbinol, since some oxidation to diacetyl takes place 
under commercial grades of nitrogen or carbon dioxide; and (B) dissolved gases 
and traces of other materials more volatile than that under’^investigation are 
removed easily or proved to be absent. 

The acetylmethylcarbinol used was obtained by melting acetylmethylcarbinol 
dimer under carbon dioxide . The preparation of the dimer from d- ( — )-2 , 3-buty- 
lene glycol has been reported previously (1). Before the sample used for the 
vapor-pressure determinations was melted, it was dried over magnesium per- 
chlorate. 

The isoteniscope was heated in a liquid bath consisting of a 3-liter beaker 
containing dibutyl phthalate. The liquid was stirred mechanically and main- 
tained at the desired temperature (=h 0,02®C.) by means of a controlled electric- 
resistance heater. Temperatures were measured with a thermometer graduated 
to tenths of a degree, and pressures were measured by means of an open-leg 
manometer and a Fortin-type barometer. Corrections were made for the 
emergent thermometer stem, and the mercury heights were reduced to 0®C. in 
the usual manner. Temperatures and pressures were measured with probable 
accuracies of db 0.1®C. and dbl mm., respectively. 

The temperature range from 99®C. to 144®C. was traversed three times, 
twice with ascending and once with descending temperatures, and several 
measurements were made during each traverse. All determinations were made 
on one filling of the isoteniscope. The sample was boiled out strongly before 

1 Present address: Mold Bran Company, Inc., Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

* One of the laboratories of the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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the first traverse aud at intervals during each traverse to remove dissolved gases 
and diacetyl. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The experimental results are presented in table 1, which also gives the traverse 
in which each observation falls. 

The data are plotted in figure 1, with vapor pressure on the logarithmic scale 
against the reciprocal of the absolute temperature. Data obtained from the 

TABLE 1 


Vapor pressure of aeetylmethylearbinol 


^obtd 

Pohtd 

1 

TIAVX&SS NDMBXK 

/oUd “ <Mlad* 

i’obMl ^0»!cd* 

•c. 

mm. Ug \ 


•c. 

mm. Hg 

99.28 

193.2 

1 

-0.4 

2 

99.30 

193.0 

2 

-0.4 

2 

99.40 

186.6 

3 

0.7 

-4 

107.84 

258.2 

2 

-0.4 

3 

109.76 

270.8 

1 1 

0.1 

-1 

112.73 

293.5 1 

3 

0.6 1 

-6 

116.88 

349.7 

2 

-0.7 

7 

124.44 

436.5 1 

1 

-0.2 

4 

124.67 

446.4 ! 

2 

0.8 1 

10 

128.05 

468.5 

3 

1.0 

-14 

131.76 

551.0 

2 

-0.6 

10 

137.60 

645.8 

2 

-0.3 

6 

141.64 

742.5 

1 

-1.3 

24 

141.79 

718.4 

2 

0.2 

-3 

141.94 

728.8 

1 

-0.3 

6 

141.94 

736.2 

2 

-0.6 

12 

143.62 1 

701.6 

3 

2.8 

-67 

143.72 1 

682.1 

3 

3.9 

-78 


* From log P^n, = 7.922 , using febKi to calculate Pniod and P„b«i to calcu 

t "j~ 273.1 

IflitC Coaled* 


first and second traverses were found to agree closely. The vapor pressures 
observed in the last traverse were somewhat lower than those obtained in the 
preceding determinations^ possibly because of the rather long exposure of the 
sample to high temperatures and the consequent formation of higher-boiling 
polymeric substances. 


SUMMARY 

The equation, 

log = 7.922 - ~ (370° <T < 420°) 

was fitted to the data in figure 1. The data obtained from the first and second 
traverses at pressures below 700 mm. were believed to be the most reliable, and 
hence were given the greatest weight in fitting the curve. 
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Fig. 1. Vapor pressure of acetylmethylcarbinol 
TABLE 2 


Vapor pressure of acetylmethylcarbinol 


mmiATUXE 

POVUD Aim WILSON (2) 

EPSON AND 8L01C 

•c. 

mm, Hg 

mm, Hg 

0 

162 

1.7* 

20 

168 

6.7* 

60 

210 

41.0* 

100 

330 

195 

120 

449 

378 

140 

664 

693 

143.6 


760 

144 

760 



Extrapolated values. 
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The average heat of vaporization in the range 99-144^0. was calculated from 
the integrated Clausius-Clapeyron equation, and found to be 109 cal. per gram, 
with a probable accuracy of db 5 cal. 

Compared with the vapor-pressure data reported by Pound and Wilson (2), the 
present results are much lower, especially at the lower temperatures, as may be 
seen from table 2 and figure 1. 

The higher values obtained by the previous investigators may have resulte d 
from the presence of diacetyl in the acetylmethylcarbinol which they used. 
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STUDIES ON THE AGING OF PRECIPITATES AND 
COPRECIPITATION. XXXVIII 

The Compressibility op Silver Bromide Powders^ 
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Although considerable experimentation has been carried out on the loose 
packing of powders (4), few data are available on the effect of pressure upon the 
bulkiness of powders. Balshin (2) and coworkers, working in the field of powder 
metallurgy, have attempted to correlate the apparent specific volume of powders 
with externally applied pressures but have met with little success. By appljdng 
the concept of fluid mechanics to this problem, Balshin proposed the following 
expression, 

logp = ~LFo+ C (1) 

where p is the pressure applied, Fo is the apparent specific volume of thepowder, 
and L and C are constants. In practice it was found that the values of L and C 
were not constant but varied with the conditions of the experiments and the 
powder. The application of hydrostatics to this problem cannot be considered 
valid since, as Wretblad and Wulff (9) have pointed out, the Compression of a 
liquid implies an elastic deformation, whereas the pressing of a powder mass is 
primarily a plastic deformation. 

A more satisfactory approach to this general problem is through a study of 

' This paper is based on a thesis submitted by Isadore Shapiro to the Graduate Faculty 
of the University of Minnesota in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, August, 1944. 
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the packmg of particulate matter. The apparent density, of a powder mass 
can be expressed in terms of the true denraty, p„ of the solid and the fraction 
of voids or porosity, Pg, present in the mass by the following relation: 

p. = p.(l - Pg) (2) 

The apparent density is thus defined as the bulk weight of a unit volume of a 
packing. The value of Pg (condition of no external pressure upon the powder) 
depends upon fhe particle size (if below a critical value (8)), the sise distribution, 
the diape and porosity of the individual particles (aggregates), and the t3rpe of 



ia) (6) (c) 

Fig. 2. Compression of a plastic sphere; (a) initial stage; (b) intermediate stage; (o) 
final stage. 

packing of the particles in the container. For imiform solid spheres placed in 
a hexagonal close-packed arrangement the porosity is 25.95 per cent. 

When an external pressure is applied to a powder mass in a die, the apparent 
density of the powder will increase and approach the true density of the solid as 
a limit. The ease with which the apparent density approaches the limiting value 
will depend upon the material being compressed, i.e., its plasticity and surface 
develqpraefift. As the powder is compres^d, the “effective value” of Pg in 
equation 2 will decrease and approach zero, so the porosity P at any pressure p 
will be related by 

P = ^5-^ = PgX/(p) 

0 . 

where /(p) can be determined experimentally. 


( 3 ) 
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From geometric considerations of a packing of spheres of uniform size the value 
of Po should be independent of the actual particle size of the spheres but the 
pressure function /(p) will depend materially upon the size of the spheres. As 
an example, consider one layer of uniform spheres of diameter d in a cylinder of 
diameter D pressed between two plates with a force F, such as represented in 
figure 1 . The number of spheres in a close-packed arrangement will be 


r 

4 X 08.66 



so the force per particle, Fi, will be 

Fi = 


L 

1C 


IF 


4 X 0.866 


(4) 


Focusing our attention on one sphere such as that in figure 2(a), it is obvious that 
only a small area of the sphere is sustaining the load. The localized pressure at 
the point of contact between the plate and the sphere will be 

4 X 0.866Fd* 

rOilF 

where a< is the area of contact. Since the elastic limit of a plastic material 
is usually small, the loading of the particles or spheres will produce a plastic 
deformation. Figure 2 represents the progress of the deformation under various 
loads. Let h be the distance between the plates before loading (figure 2(a)) 
and let I, be the minimum distance between the plates for the plastic deformation 
(figure 2(c)) ; these values determine the limi ts for the apparent density of the 
material. The porosity of the packing, using k as the length, is P», and the 
porosity decreases to zero as the length decreases to I,. It is evident that the 
porosity, which is a measure of the deformation, depends upon the localized 
pressure such as expressed in equation 5. From this latter equation it is deduced 
that the deformation will be less for a packing of smaUer-size spheres under the 
same external load. Since in practice the particles of a powder are seldom 
spherical but are irregular in s^pe, the equations can be made applicable by 
introducing a shape factor (5). 

The effect of pressure upon a powdered material imder conditions of varying 
particle sizes can be studied conveniently in conjunction with the "aging process” 
of the material, because of its correlation with growth and perfection of the 
particles (6). For silver bromide powders of various history and age it has been 
found experimentally that the change in porosity with pressure can be expressed 
by 


dp 


= -kP 


( 6 ) 


The constant k can be called the “coefficient of powder compressibility,” and 
its value depends upon the physical characteristics of the powder. Integrating 
equation 6 and combining with equation 3 gives the relation: 


pw = p.(l - Poe-*') 


(7) 
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In connection with equation 6 it is interesting to note that Athy (1) has found 
that the compaction of shale beneath the earth’s surface can be given by 

P - Poe-^» (8) 

where P is the porosity of shale at depth z below the surface, Po is the porosity 
of surface clays, and b is a constant. This agreement of experimental findings 
for two different materials, both of which are considered very plastic, 
is significant. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Silver bromide powders: The preparation of silver bromide powders aged in 
different ways and the subsequent measurement of their compressibilities are 
described in detail in the thesis upon which this paper is based. All chemicals 
were of c. p. quality or better, and conductivity water w^as used throughout the 
experiments. The silver bromide was precipitated by adding 0.4 N silver nitrate 
solution to an equivalent amount of 0.4 N potassium bromide solution with 
vigorous stirring. All preparations and the handling of the silver bromide were 
carried out in photographically inactive red light. The precipitates w^erc washed 
immediately on a sintered-glass filter with large quantities of water, then with 
acetone, and finally with thiophene-free benzene. Dry air was passed through 
the material until the odor of benzene was no longer perceptible. The powder 
was aged by heating portions to various temperatures. 

Fmed product {series 1): Silver bromide was placed in a Pyrex tube in a 
well of a copper-block furnace and heated to 450°C. (the melting point of silver 
bromide is about 426°C.). A constant stream of bromine vapor was maintained 
over the silver bromide to prevent loss of bromine from the salt. The molten 
salt was cooled slowly to room temperature, crushed, ground in an agate mortar, 
and sieved with standard screens. Samples w hose particle size ranged from 8 to 
10 mesh ar6 dcvsignated as la; 10-14 mesh, lb; 14-20 mesh, Ic; and a mixture of 
the above three samples in approximately equal proportions by w-eight is desig- 
nated as Id. 

Well-aged product {series 2): The silver bromide was heated at 375°C. for 
2 hr. in the presence of bromine vapor in the same furnace as used above. This 
product was powdered and sieved with standard screens. Samples whose 
particle size ranged from 8 to 10 mesh are designated 2a; 10-14 mesh, 2b; 14-20 
mesh, 2c; and 20-28 mesh, 2d. (The screened particles of the various powders 
and also those of less aged products are in reality aggregates of minute particles, 
but because of the cohesive forces holding them together, they can be treated as 
individual porous particles for the time being.) 

Aged product {series 3): The precipitated silver bromide was heated for 4 hr. 
at 110°C. without bromine vapor present. The particle size of the sample was 
14-20 mesh. 

Fresh product {series Jfj: In this case the silver bromide powder received 
no further treatment after being air-dried. The sample used shortly after 
preparation is designated 4a; that aged for three weeks at room temperature in 
the dry state, 4b. These powders were not sieved. 
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Measurerrmit of powder compressibiUty: Approximately 10-g. samples of the 
silver bromide powders were weighed accurately and placed in a cylindrical 
die whose cross-sectional area was 2.38 sq. cm. The powder was compacted to 
pellets by applying pressure to a piston in the die by means of a hydraulic press. 
The pressure, whose range was up to 3000 atm., was read on a calibrated gauge. 
The lengths of the pellets at the various pressures were measured with a cathetom- 
eter (d: 0,02 mm.), and the final dimensions were checked with a micrometer 
after the pellets had been removed from the die and reweighed. The apparent 
density is calculated from the weight of the pellet and the volume occupied by 
the pellet in the die. 

Apparent density of the uncompressed powders in air and water: Although the 
actual particle sizes of the silver bromide powders were not measured directly, 
relative values of particle size were obtained by density measurements. The 
densities of the uncompressed powders of the various silver bromide samples were 
measured (a) with a pycnometer, using water at 25°C. as the liquid medium, and 
(6) by weighing four hundred particles from each screened particlc-sijse group. 
The pycnometer densities are designated as ipa)w, apparent density in water; 

TABLE 1 


Apparent densities of uncompressed silver bromide powders- 


AGE OE SAMFLL 

(Ptt) ||T 

(p,)^ 

Fused (1) .... 

6.42 

” 7.4 

Well-aged (2) 

6.04 

6.1 

Aged (3) 

6.13 

3.5 

Fresh (4) . . . 

5.88 

1.8 


and the Avcighed-sized particle densities as (pa) a, apparent density in air. The 
values are tabulated in table 1 . The accepted value of the true density of (fused) 
silver bromide is 6,478 g./cc, (3). The values of table 1 can be interpreted on 
the basis of vicAvs postulated in connection with the “aging of precipitates” 
(see the review' of aging phenomena (6)). Freshly precipitated silver bromide 
consists of aggregates of microscopically and submicroscjopically highly iipp^rfect 
particles Avhich are capable of aging in the dry state (7). The irregularities on 
the surface of the primary particles are capable of keeping the particles separated, 
Avith a resultant low apparent density ((pa)ii, table 1). Holler (8) also has found 
that exceedingly minute particles of various materials bulk greater than particles 
of correspondingly larger size. When the powders are heated to elevated 
temperatures, the active surface decreases as a result of the manifestation of the 
surface mobility of the ions. The perfection of the surface aids in the cementing 
together of the particles. Thus the values of (pa)A increase Avith the age of the 
powder. The high value of 7.4 g./cc. for the apparent density of the fused 
powder is explained by the fact that this value Avas calculated on the basis of a 
spherical particle, whereas it was observed that the powdered fused particles 
were oblong in shape. ^ 

The pycnometer densities of the aggregates are all smaller than the true 
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den»ty of silver bromide; evidently all of the entrapped air in the powder is 
not di^laced by the water. A growth or perfection of the particles, which is 
accon^Muiied by a decrease in the specific surface of the powder, accounts for the 



TABLE 2 


Apparent denaitiet and pororities of fuaed ailver bromide pelleta 


p 

U: fused; 6«10 
mesh; 11.256 G.; 
25*C. 

lb: fused; 10-14 
mesh; 11.640 0.; 
2S-C. 

Ic: fused; 14-20 
kesh; 10.900 0.; 
25*C. 

Id: fused; kdcbd 
size: 11.270 G.; 
25*C. 

lu: fused: 0-10 
kesh; 95^C. 


Pa 

p 

Pa 

P 

Pa 

P 

Pa 

P 

pa 

P 

atm, 

205 

4.81 

per eetti 

25.7 

4.79 

per cent 

26.0 

4.81 

per cent 

25.7 

5.02 

per cent 

22.5 

5.18 

per cent 

20.0 

304 

5.13 


5.11 

21.1 

5.06 

21.9 

5.29 

18.4 

5.45 

15.9 

465 

5.56 

14.2 

5.58 

13.9 

5.52 

14.8 

6.73 

11.6 

5.88 

9.25 

616 

5.86 

9.55 

5.89 


5.83 


5.95 

8.16 

6.15 

5.06 

770 

6.05 

6.61 


6.61 

6.01 

7.23 

6.11 


6.29 

2.90 

925 

6.18 


6.18 


6.18 


6.18 


6.38 

1.51 

1085 

6.28 


6.27 

3.21 

6.25 

3.52 


2.75 

6.40 

1.20 

1245 

6.33 1 

2.28 

6.33 

2.28 

6.32 

2.44 

6.38 

1.51 

6.45 


1400 

6.35 

1.98 

6.38 

1.51 

6.35 

1.98 






increase in values of (pa)w with the beat-treatment of the powder. Actually it 
was foimd that the ^cific surface, as determined by the adsorption of wool violet 
on Mte various silver bromide powders when the surface is saturated with dye, 
decreases with the “age” (including heat-treatment) of the products. Thus the 
particle rase of the primary particles increases with the “age” (heat-treatment) 
of the powder. 
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COBIFBESSIBILITT OF THE FOWDEBS 

The effect of pressure upon the apparent density of a pellet of fresh and fused 
product of silver bromide is shown in figure 3. It is observed that the apparent 



Fio. 4. Conqiveasibility of silver bromide powders (prepared from fused samples) 

densities of peUets of both products approach the true density of the silver 
bromide as a limit within the pressure range of the experiments. Since the 
apparent denmty of the powder at high pressures is within a few per cent of Ibe 
true density, the accuracy of the values for porosity at the extremely hi^ 
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Fia. 5. Compressibility of silver bromide powders (fresh and heated products) 


ptessures-'is not as high as the values at the lower pressures. Tlierefoie, in 
calculating the porosity of the pressed pellets only the values obtained in the 
firrt hatf of tto pressure range will be considered here. 

Tbe apparent densities and porosities of the fused powders (pellets) at various 
pies^rM , are tabulated in table 2 and the porosities are plotted in figure 4. 
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The porosity is the value calculated with the aid of equation 3 multiplied by 100. 
For the sake of brevity the tabulation of the rest of the data found with the other 
samples has been omitted. The data are given in the thesis of the junior author 
and are plotted in figure 5. The values of k, the coefficient of powder compressi- 
bility, and Po (in per cent) (equation 7) for the various samples have been calcu- 
lated from the lines given in figures 4 and 5 and are tabulated in table 3. When 
these experimentally determined values are introduced into equation 7, the 
calculated apparent density fits closely the experimental values over the entire 
pressure range indicated in figure 3. 

Whenever powders are compacted under pressure, the friction between the 
particles of the powder tends to oppose the transmission of this pressure through- 
out the entire mass. Immediately after the application of pressure, the powder 
directly beneath the movable piston will \ye under a greater internal pressure than 
the powder near the fixed piston in the die, so that under the condition of constant 
volume lietween the pistons, the externally applied pressure will decrease slowly 
with time. However, by using a die with a large cross-sectional area as compared 
to the length of pellet in the die, and by increasing continuously the applied 
pressure with time to a predetermined value, one can obtain very easily a condi- 
tion of pressure equilibrium throughout the mass of powder (as evidenced by 
no further decrease in pressure with time). These precautions have been ob- 
served in all of the above experiments. The effect of entrapped air in the pellets 
has been reduced to a minimum by having the movable piston slightly undersize 
and by applying the pressure slowly. WTiile the effect of entrapped air may 
become appreciable at the high pressures, it is of little importance in the pressure 
range considered here. 

EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE UPON COMPRESSIBILITY 

Some experiments were carried out with the powder of the fused product at 
room temperature (25°C.) and at 95°C. Representative data for such experi- 
ments are given in table 2 (la, 1 aa) and figure 4. It is observed that the value of 
Pq remains unchanged, but that the value of k increases materially with tempera- 
ture. This finding is in accord with the fact tliat the plasticity of materials 
increases with temperature. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

Experimentally it has been shown that the relation between the apparent 
density of a compressed silver bromide powder and the pressure under various 
conditions of the powder can be expressed by equation 7. A comparison of the 
curves in figures 4 and 6 shows that the slopes of the curves remain essentially 
unchanged for any given condition of “age” of the powder and that the initial 
porosity Po is the same for samples of particles of uniform size but decreases 
for samples composed of particles of different size. In the latter case the smaller 
particles can fill some of the voids between the larger particles and thereby in- 
crease the efficiency of the packing. 

From figujre 5 and table 3 it is seen that the value of k increases with the 
“age” of the powder. Previously it was pointed out that the particle size of the 
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powder increases with “age”; therefore the effect of particle sue upon compressi- 
bility agrees experimentally with the theoretical considerations given at the 
beginning of this paper. 

The values of Po in table 3 are characteristically constant and evidently 
dq)end upon the geometric shape of the particles. A packing of irregular- 
shaped particles will favor a more loose packing than, for example, a packing of 
uniform-sise spheres. Tjiie porosity of a packing of uniform spheres in a regular 
arrangement can vary from 26 per cent (hexagonal close-packed system) to 47.6 
per cent (cubic loose-packed), so a value for Po of ea. 43 per cent for compressed 
silver bromide powders is substantially in agreement with theoretical values. 
It is emphai^d here that the values of Po in table 3 have been obtained by 
extrapolation of high-pressure data and should not be used directly in equation 2 

TABLE 3 


Coefficients of powder eompressibilitt/ at W’C. 


sample] 

(oiaph) 

k 


cent 

atm . 

la 

41.6 

2.38 X 10-» 

lb 

41.6 

2.38 

Ic 

43.0 

2.38 

Id 

36.4 

2.43 

laa* 

42.2 

3.51 

2a 

49.0 

2.23 

2b 

45.2 

1.86 

2c 

45.2 

1.86 

2d 

49.0 

2.23 

3 

43.8 

1.58 

4a 

45.4 

1.33 

4b 

43.8 

1.58 


* At 96*0. 


unless the powder is tamped into the mold or die. For just a loose packing of the 
powder in a container (no external pressure) the value of the apparent density 
given by equation 2 is related closely to values of (pa)^ in table 1 . The difference 
between values of Po with and without pressure is greatest for the fresh powders 
and arises from the fact that the forces separating the primary particles in the 
aggregates are overcome even with only slight pressures. 

SVMMABY 

The compressibility of silver bromide powders can be expressed empirically by 
the equation 

P = Pter’^p 

in which Po is the initial (extrapolated) porotity at zero applied pressure and 
P fbe porosity at a pressure p. 

The value of k increases with the particle size (or decreasing surface develop- 
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ment) of the primary particles in the powder and/or the temperature at which the 
compression takes place. The variation of k with particle size has been antici- 
pated from theoretical considerations. 

The values of P© have been shown to be essentially independent of the con- 
dition of ^^age'^ of the compressed powders. 

Compressibility data of tampered powders give insight into the degree of aging 
of silver bromide. 
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DIMENSIONAL STABILIZATION OF WOOD^ 

ALFRED J. STAMM and HAROLD TARKOW 
Forest Products Laboratory,'^ Forest Service, V. S. Department of Agriculture 
Received October 1, 1946 

All known processes for stabilizing the dimensions of wood involve either 
(a) coatings which block the entrance and exit of water but do not change the 
hygroscopicity of the wood, (h) bulking agents which tend to keep wood in a 
swollen state, or (c) chemical agents which react with the hydroxyl groups of the 
cellulose, lignin, or both and replace them with less polar groups, thus reducing 
the hygroscopicity of the wood. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED METHODS 

Most of the efforts that have been made to stabilize the dimensions of wood 
involve the use of external or internal coatings. Unfortunately, all known 
coatings that will adhere to wood allow the passage of some moisture. Internal 
coatings are, in general, less effective than external coatings, as it is impossible to 
coat aU the microscopically visible capillary structure completely. One thick 
continuous surface film is more effective in blocking the passage of water than 
numerous imperfect internal films. Good surface coatings, such as synthetic- 

^ Presented before the Division of Colloid Chemistry at the 110th Meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, Chicago, Illinois, September, 1946. 

* Maintained at Madison, Wisconsin, in codperation with the University of Wisconsin. 
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resin varnishes and aluminum paints, do retard the rate of moisture absorption 
sufficiently to minimii® the steepness of moisture gradients in the wood and sub- 
sequently reduce the stresses which cause grain raising, warping, and checking 
(2, 6). They do not, however, prevent the aggravating swelling of drawers 
and doors that occurs during prolonged periods of high relative humidity. 

Another approach to the stabilization of the dimensionaof wood is to keep the 
wood in a partially or completely swollen state. When wood is treated with a 
concentrated solution of a hygroscopic salt (8) or sugar (1, 11), the chemical 
retains more water in the wood than would normally be retained at the pre- 
vailing relative humidity. When the wood is dried, shrinkage does not com- 
mence until the relative humidity falls below that in equilibrium with the salt 
or sugar solution within the cell walls (8, 11). The final oven-dry shrinkage is 
also reduced by an amount equal to the bulk of chemical held in the cell-wall 
structure. Wood so treated, however, is wet and sticky at the higher relative 
humidities, it is subject to leaching, and it is less strong than dry wood. For 
these reasons this method of stabilizing the dimensions of wood has never been 
commercialized. 

If a water-insoluble material could be deposited within the cell-wall structure, 
the bulking effect might be made more practical. This can be accomplished by 
either of two methods: (a) replacement of water with a mutual solvent for water 
and the wax or resin with which the wood is to be treated, followed by replace- 
ment of the mutual solvent with the wax or resin; or (6) insolubilizing a water- 
soluble material within the cell-wall structure. Procedure (a) has teen success- 
fully carried out on small specimens of wood, using ethylene glycol monoethyl 
ether as the intermediate replacing agent and various waxes as the final bulking 
agent (9, 13). This method, although reasonably effective in reducing the 
swelling and shrinking, is, however, too involved for commercial use. The 
second method, by which phenolic resins have been formed within the intimate 
cell-wall structure of wood, has proven quite practi(;al, using an unpolymerized 
phenol-formalin-catalyst mix or a water-soluble phenol-formaldehyde resinoid of 
sufficiently low molecular weight to penetrate the cell-wall structure and suffi- 
ciently polar to bond to the active groups of the wood (1(3). This treatment 
resulted in Impreg (16) and Compreg (17), resin-treated uncompressed wood and 
compressed wood, respectively, which found war use as aircraft carrier decking, 
housings for electrical control equipment, propellers, antenna masts, bearing 
plates, and forming dies, and which show promise of more extended peacetime 
uses. 

Both phenol and formaldehyde and their initial water-soluble condensation 
product are selectively adsorbed by wood and, as a result, swell wood in their 
aqueous solutions more than wood, is swollen by water alone. It is believed 
that, when the resin is formed by the application of heat, they remain chemically 
bonded to the hydroxyl groups of both cellulose and lignin. It thus appears 
that the dimensional stabilization of wood obtained by forming the resin within 
the wood is due to both a bulking effect and a chemical combination. The 
relative importance of each factor is still unknown. 
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The only dimension-stabilizing treatment thus far reported that can be ex- 
plained only on the chemical basis is that obtained by heating wood under condi- 
tions such that water of constitution is lost. Under these conditions it is be- 
lieved that water splits out between two hydroxyl groups on adjacent cellulose 
chains and that an ether bridge is formed (10, 12, 14). Stabilization presum- 
ably results from a combination of the reduction in hygroscopicity and the 
bridging. This means of stabilizing the dimensions of wood is the cheapest 
so far developed, but, unfortunately, some carbonization and oxidation, which 
accompany the desired reaction, cause significant losses in strength properties. 
The strength loss can be minimized by heating the wood in the absence of air in a 
molten bath (10, 12). 


ACETYLATION 

The chief disadvantage of stabilizing the dimensions of wood by forming syn- 
thetic resins within the structure is that the resins embrittle the wood appre- 
ciably. For some uses, such as in aircraft, this is very serious. Efforts were 
therefore made to find some other bulking agent which preferably reacts with the 
hydroxyl groups of wood and which does not embrittle the wood. Acetylation 
appeared to be a likely means of accomplishing tliis. 

Acetylation as it is normally practiced on cellulose with acetic anhydride 
requires a swelling agent, such as acetic acid, to open up the structure and a 
catalyst, such as sulfuric acid, to promote the esterification reaction. Mineral 
acids, however, promote hydrolysis and breakdown of the cellulose chains. 
This hydrolytic effect, if kept within bounds, is not harmful in plastic and rayon 
manufacture, but it would defeat one of the chief objectives of acetylating wood 
by breaking the structural bonds and embrittling the fiber. ; ' 

Pyridine is known to catalyze the acetylation of cellulose with acetic 
anhydride. It is effective, however, only when the cellulose has been previously 
subjected to a strong alkali treatment resulting in hydrate cellulose, or when the 
water in swollen cellulose is replaced by pyridine (4, 7). This replacement is 
necessary, as pyridine itself is a poor swelling agent for cellulose. Acetic acid 
could not be used as the swelling agent, ow’ing to the fact that pyridine reacts 
with acetic acid to form pyridine acetate. Staudinger (18) showed that acetyla- 
tion of cellulose, using the pyridine replacement method of Hess (4), does not 
break down the cellulose chains. 

Preliminary experiments on wood showed that it is unlike cellulose in that 
pyridine swells wood 25 to 30 per cent more than it is swollen by water. It thus 
appeared that the alkali treatment or replacement steps would not be necessary. 
This proved to be the case. Small sections of sugar maple about ^ in. thick in 
the fiber direction were acetylated by immersing them in acetic anhydride- 
P3rridine mixtures for various periods of time at various temperatures. Acetyl 
contents of 20 per cent were readily obtained under the more favorable conditions, 
and reductions in equilibrium swelling to 30 per cent of normal (70 per cent anti- 
shrink efficiency). This liquid-phase treatment, however, requires the take-up 
of a large excess of acetylating solution to assure uniform ai^etylation, followed 
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by subsequent removal of this large excess. Vapoy-phase acetylation was hence 
tried. This proved equally successful in stabilizing the dimensions of wood, 
with much less take-up of chemical. In the acetylation of Sitka spruce, the 
take-up of solution was 227 per cent of the weight of the wood by the liquid- 
phase treatment and only 60 per cent of the weight of the wood by the vapor- 
phase method. In both cases a 21 per cent acetyl content resulted. Because of 
this the major part of the experimental work was carried out by the vapor-phase 
method. 


Treating equipment 

The preliminary vapor-phase treatments were made on small sections of wood 
merely suspended over the acetylation mixture in glass cylinders. Later acetyla- 
tion studies were made in a wooden cabinet 26 by 22 by 18 in. that was lined with 
stainless steel and provided with stainless-steel steam coils near the bottom of 
the cabinet, and a stainless-steel pan over the coils with a drain for introducing 
and removing the acetylating liquid, a stainless-steel fan for circulation of the 
vapor given off from the pan, and glass rods located at the top of the cabinet 
from which the sheets of veneer to be treated were suspended. An exhaust tube 
to which a condenser might l)e connected insured the operation of the equipment 
at atmospheric pressure. 


Treating variables 

Although reasonable variations in the moisture content of the wood do not 
affect the rate or degree of acetylation by the vapor-phase method at atmospheric 
pressure, it is desirable to have the wood quite dry to avoid an excessive reaction 
of acetic anhydride with water. A moisture content of about 2 per cent, which 
is not difficult to attain commercially in veneer, was used in most of the experi- 
ments. 

The rate of vapor-phase acetylation is determined by the rate of diffusion of 
vapors into wood. As diffusion varies as the square of the thickness, the 
acetylation time will increase rapidly with increases in thickness. Experience 
showed that the process should be confined to veneer of |-in. thickness or less or 
solid wood only a few inches long in the fiber direction to maintain practical 
treating times. 

Species that have been successfully acetylated in veneer form are yellow birch, 
sugar maple, mahogany, sweetgum, yellow poplar, basswood, Douglas fir, 
Sitka spruce, and white spruce. Balsa was acetylated in blocks J in. thick in the 
fiber direction. Softwoods (needle-bearing trees) required a higher degree of 
acetylation than hardwoods (broadleaf trees) to attain the same antishrink 
efficiency (percentage reduction in shrinkage) under equilibrium conditions. 
This is shown in figure 1 for a dense hardwood (sugar maple), a low-density 
hardwood (balsa), and Sitka spruce, a typical softwood. The time required to 
obtain a degree of acetylation that gives 70 per cent antishiink efficiency (70 
per cent reduction in swelling and shirinking under equilibrium conditions) 
decreases with increasing temperature. At 90®C. about 6 hr. are required to 
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treat hardwood veneers to a 20 per cent acetyl content, using a vapor- 

generating solution of 20 per cent pyridine in acetic anhydride. A higher 
concentration of pyridine reduces the treating time only slightly. Softwoods, 
under the same conditions, require 10 to 12 hr. for adequte acetylation to attain 
the same antishrink efficiency (25 per cent acetyl content). With softwoods, 



ACETYL CONTENT (PERCENT) 

Fig. 1. Relationship between the acetyl content and the antishrink efficiency for several 
species of wood. 

however, increasing the concentration of pyridine to 50 per cent in the liquid 
phase has a pronounced effect in reducing the time for adequate acetylation. 

Properties 

Acetylated veneer looks practically like untreated veneer. Some species 
appear slightly bleached, especially after exposure to ultraviolet light. Birch, on 
the other hand, is often but not always darkened by the treatment but bleaches 
on exposure to ultraviolet light. The grain of acetylated veneer may be some- 
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what more raised than that of imtreated wood. If, however, it ia presBed at as 
low a pressure as 100 pounds per square inch and ISO^C., the surface becomes and 
remains extremely smooth. 

Antishrink efficiencies of 70 per cent, measured between the water-soaked and 
oven-dry conditions or between high and low relative humidities, are readily 
obtained (figure 1). In some instances, antishrink efficiencies as high as 82 per 
cent have been obtained. These values are slightly higher than the values of 66 
to 75 per cent obtainable with phenolic resins (16), 50 per cent obtainable with 
urea resins, and 40 to 60 per cent obtainable by heat (12). By acetylation the 
reductions in hygroscopicity are slightly less than the antishiink efficiencies, as is 
shown in table 1. Acetylated wood differs from resin-treated wood in that the 
communicating capillary structure is not blocked by a deposited material. 
Acetylated wood, therefore, takes up liquid water within the coarse capillaries 
about as readily as dues untreated wood. 

Acetylated wood shows considerable resistance to wood-destroying organisms. 
Acetylated balsa blocks exposed to Poria versicolor for three months in laboratory 

TABLE 1 

Percentage reduction in hygroscopicity and antiahrink efflciency of acetylated Sitka spruce 

(80 per cent acetyl content) betvfeen the oven-dry condition and various relative humidities 


RELATIVE BUHIOXTY AT 80*F. 

lEDUCTIOM XN HYGmOSCOPICXTY 

lEDUCTION IN SWELLING 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

30 

75 

81 

65 

63 

78 

80 1 

63 

76 

95 

67 

77 


culture test showed no decay, whereas the untreated controls lost as much as 50 
per cent of their weight. Acetylated sweetgum and yellow poplar veneer sheets, 
together with imtreated controls, were subjected to 97 per cent relative humidity 
and 26.7°C. After several months the controls were coated with blucstain, 
whereas the treated veneer was free from stain. 

Acetylated birch panels were inserted in termite-infested soil. After two years, 
the treated panels showed no signs of attack, whereas the controls showed 
moderate to bad attack. Acetylated w'ood was also found resistant to marine 
borers. 

Esters of organic compounds are known to be susceptible to hydrolysis. 
Tests were therefore made to determine the chemical permanence of acetylated 
wood. Small specimens of acetylated birch were subjected to ten cycles of 
relative humidity change from 97 to 30 per cent at 26.7°C. for a period of four 
months. No change in antishiink efficiency was observed. Acetylated birch 
specimens were suspended over a saturated solution of sodium chloride (75 per 
cent relative humidity) at 80°C. for 3| days. No change in antishrink efficiency 
resulted. Thin sections of acetylated birch were immersed in a 9 per cent 
aqueous solution of sulfuric acid for 18 hr. at room temperature. After the 
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acid had been washed out, tests of antishrink efficiency and acetyl content 
indicated that no ester hydrol 3 rsis had occurred. When the same test was made 
at 40®C* the antishrink efficiency dropped from 76 to 65 per cent. 

Acetylated birch panels that had been suspended in the warm saline waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico for two years showed no damage due to marine borers, 
whereas the controls were badly attacked. This resistance to borers indicates 
that loss of acetyl groups due to hydrolysis could not have been large. 



Fig. 2. Relationship between the act'tyl content and the percentage increase in oven-dry 
volume . 


Acetylation has a bulking effect upon wood. As a result, the oven-dry di- 
mensions of wood increase with an increase in acetyl content (figure 2). The 
bulking effect for a fixed acetyl content also increases with an increase in the 
specific gravity of the wood. This is due to the facts that bulking is directly 
proportional to the amount of acetyl groups taken up by the cell-walls, and that 
any fixed acetyl content on a weight basis means a higher acetyl content per unit 
volume of wood for the heavier woods. Because of this, a species with high 
specific gravity is increased less in specific gravity as a result of a fixed degree 
of acetylation than a species of lower specific gravity (figure 3). At an acetyl 
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content of 20 per cent, for example, the oven-dry specific gravity of maple is 
increased by 8 per cent, that of spruce by 12 per cent, and that of balsa by 14 per 
cent. When based on the weight and volume under normal conditions, the 



ACETYL CONTENT (PENCENT) 

Fig. 3. Relationship between the acetyl content and the percentage increase in specific 
gravity. 

percentage increases in specific gravity are less than those based on oven-dry 
weight and volume. At 65 per cent relative humidity, for example, untreated 
spruce has a moisture content of 12 per cent, whereas spruce with an acetyl con- 
tent of 20 per cent, having an antishrink efficiency of 60 per cent and a reduction 
in hygroBcopicity of 50 per cent, has a moisture content of 6 per cent. Under 
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these conditions, the increase in specific gravity at test over that of untreated 
wood is 9 per cent rather than 12 per cent. Similarly, the specific gravity in- 
crease of maple at test (65 per cent relative humidity) is only 5 per cent, in con- 
trast to 8 per cent for the dry wood. 

The limited strength tests that have been made to date indicate that dry 
acetylated wood has practically the same strength properties as the untreated 
controls except in the case of toughness. The toughness is either unaffected or is 
increased by as much as 20 per cent. The strength properties in equilibrium 
Avith high relative humidities should, in general, be improved because of the 
lower moisture content of the acetylated material. 

Mechanism of stabilization 

Table 2 gives data to show that the dimensional stabilization of wood attained 
by acetylation is primarily due to a bulking effect. Although acetylation appre- 
ciably increases the oven-dry dimensions of wood, originally having the same 

TABLE 2 


Volumetric changes in the system acetylated spruce-water 


PlOPtaTY 

UNTKSATED WOOD 

ACETYLATED WOOD 

Oven -dry volume of spruce before acetylation, cc. . 

5.71 

5.73 

Subsequent acetyl content, per cent by weight. 

0.00 

28.6 

Oven-dry volume after acetylation, cc. 

5.71 

6.23 

Water-swollen volume, cc. 

6.45 

6.47 

Volume change on immersion m water, cc. 

0.74 

0.24 

Antishrink efficiency, per cent 

0 

70 

Total volume change (acetyl and water), cc. , 

0.74 

0.74 


dry untreated volume, the water-swollen dimensions of the untreated and the 
acetylated wood are practically identical. 

It may be argued that the replacement of the hydroxyl groups by the acetyl 
groups causes the stabilization as a result of the replacement of hydrophilic 
groups by less hydrophilic groups. Evidence, however, has been accumulated 
which suggests that the reduced polarity is not so probable a cause of stabiliza- 
tion as the bulking e ffect . Wood was acetylated, propionylated, and butyrylated. 
If stabilization resulted from the replacement of hydroxyl groups by the acyl 
group (acetyl, propionyl, or butyryl) for a given acyl content, the acetylated 
wood should have the greatest antishrink efficiency, the butyrylated wood should 
have the lowest, and that of the propionylated wood should lie between that of 
the acetylated wood and the butyrylated wood. This would be so because of 
the increasing molecular size and, therefore, because of the decreasing number of 
hydroxyl groups replaced as the molecular size of the acyl group increases. 

Actually, all three treated specimens have the same antishrink efficiency. 
Yet only two-thirds of the hydroxyl groups replaced in acetylated wood are 
replaced in butyrylated wood. Thus it seems that the extent of stabilization 
obtained by acylating wood depends primarily on the bulk of the acyl groups 
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Md down per unit weight of wood. The single curve of figure 4 in which the 
volume of ^e acyl groups (acetyl, propionyl, or butyiyl) per unit weight of wood 
is plotted a g ains t the antishrink efficiency holds for acetylated, propbnylated, 
and butyiylated wood. The calculated specific volume of the acetyl group, the 



votum OF ACYL CFOUFS (CC/CftAU OF WOOD) 

Fig. 4. Relationship between volume of acyl groups per gram of wood and the antishrink 
efficiency. 

propionyl group, and the butyryl group used in the calculations is 0.902, 1.00, 
and 1.055 cc. per gram, respectively. 

The bulking effect expressed as the increase in oven-diy volume caused by 
acetylation is, in general, equal to the volume of the acetyl groups. This is 
shown in figure 5, in which the volume of the acetyl groups per gram of wood is 
plotted against the external volumetric swelling of the wood. The volume of the 
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acetyl groups was obtained by multiplying their weights by their calculated 
specific volume. The slope of the curves for spruce and maple is unity, as is the 
case for normal woods swelling in water, the volume of liquid taken up adding its 
volume to that of the cell wall and the fiber cavities changing an insignificant 



000 0.02 0.04 006 0.08 010 0/2 OJ4 0/6 0.18 020 022 024 026 028 0.30 
VOLUME OF ACETYL GROUPS (CC/GRAM OF WOOD) 

Fig. 5. lielationship between the volume of the acetyl groups anrl the external volumetric 
swelling. 

amount in size (16). Balsa is abnormal in that the slope of the curve is about 2; 
that is, the increase in external volume is about twice the volume of acetyl groups 
taken up. Swelling of balsa in water is similarly abnormal. Swelling of balsa 
must be accompanied by an increase in the volume of the fiber cavities. 

These data all indicate that the dimensional stabilization imparted to wood is 
due to a bulking effect which reduces the shrinkage. The fact that the acetyl 
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groups become chemically bonded to the wood throughout the cell-wall structure 
rather than merely being mechanically deposited within the cell wall apparently 
is of little importance in imparting dimensional stability to the wood. It may, 
however, be of considerable importance from the standpoint of permanence. 

Harrison (3) has recently reported the hygroscopicity of partially acetylated, 
butyrylated, and stearoylated pulps. On comparing the hygroscopicity of such 
acylated pulps in which the same percentage of hydroxyl groups had been 
replaced, he finds a pronounced reduction in hygroscopicity as the size of the acyl 
group increases. Harrison believes this is due to an increasing hydrophobic 
character of the acyl group with increasing size. 

Another explanation is offered, based on the bulking action of the acyl groups. 
It is assumed that the reduction in hygroscopicity of partially acylated pulp is 
equal to the volume of the acyl group laid down in the cell walls of the pulp. In 
other words, the total swelling that cellulose undergoes on partial acylation 
plus subsequent water gain remains constant regardless of the nature of the acyl 
group and regardless of the acyl content, provided this content is below such an 


TABLE 3 

Reduction in hygroscopicity of pulp on acylation 


ACYL QIOUP 

ACVL CONTENT 

1 

VOLUME OF 
ACYL QSOUP 

BYOKOXYLS 

IXPLACED 

SEDUCTION IN 
HYOBOSCOPICITY 


wetght peif cent 

cc. per 100 g. 

per cent of 

per cent 


of pulp 

pulp 

total number 

Acetyl.., 

22.S 

20.1 

28.0 

25 

Butyryl 

16.3 

17.2 

12.4 

25 

Stearoyl 

17.3 

19.5 

3.6 

25 


amount where no disruption or polymorphic change (5) in the cellulose can occur. 
Table 3 has been constructed from Harrison's data. 

It will be noted that all acylated pulps have the same hygroscopicity, even 
though 28 per cent of the total number of hydroxyl groups are replaced by acetyl 
groups, 12.4 per cent replaced by butyryl groups, and only 3.5 per cent replaced 
by stearoyl groups. On the other hand, it will be noted that the volume of the 
acyl groups laid down in the pulp seems to be approximately the same . Thus the 
hygroscopicity of partially acylated pulp seems to be governed primarily by the 
volume of the acyl group laid down rather than by the number of hydroxyl groups 
which have been replaced. It should be emphasized that this relationship holds 
only providing the volume of the acyl group is not sufficient to change the poly- 
morphic configuration of the cellulose unit cell. For greater acyl contents, the 
assumption no longer holds that the total swelling on acylation and moisture 
gain remains constant. At these higher acyl contents, volumetric changes in the 
size of the unit cell of cellulose complicate the calculations. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It has been shown that wood can be acetylated by a vapor-phase treatment 
with acetic anhydride and P3rridine so as to avoid breakdown of the wood struc- 
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ture. This treatment gives the highest degree of dimensional stabilization on a 
moisture equilibrium basis thus far obtained. The resulting ester is quite stable. 
Unlike other dimension-stabilizing treatments, the wood is not embrittled. It 
has other strength properties about the same as those of untreated wood. It is 
highly resistant to decay, termites, and marine borers. The dimensional stabi- 
lization is primarily due to a bulking eflFect by the acetyl groups, which causes an 
increase in the dry dimensions without increasing the wet dimensions. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A review of the literature indicates that a number of special cases of the 
kinetics of flow systems have from time to time been the subject of theoretical 
treatment. Recently, general discussions have been given by two authors 
(3, 6), but their concern was primarily with applications to large-scale industrial 
operations. It is the purpose of the present paper to reexamine and elaborate 
the theory of reactions in flow systems, with special regard to the requirements 
of experimenters in the field of the kinetics of homogeneous gaseous reactions. 
Many years ago, both Bodenstein (2) and Langmuir (7) drew attention to the 
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neceseity for modification of the forms of the usual static-system kinetic equations 
for uni- and bimolecular reactions, when the latter take place under flow condi- 
tions. These altered expresdons were based on the assumptions that no change 
in voliune of the reacting mixture took place during reaction, and that the 
velocity of flow of the gases was slow enough, as compared to the rate of molecular 
diffusion, so that complete and instantaneous mixing of the reactants could be 
presumed throughout the reaction space. This work imderlines the two compli- 
cating factors which distinguish the kinetic treatment of flow-sy^m reactions 
from their static analogues: 

(i) Reactions in flow systems in general occur at constant pressure, as com- 
pared to the constant-volume conditions of static systems. Thus, in the former 
case, when the number of moles of reacting mixture undergoes a change as re- 
action proceeds, the resulting continuous volume change conaderably compli- 
cates the definition of the concentration terms in the kinetic equation. This 
factor will hereafter be referred to simply as the “volume effect.” 

(^) Exclusive of the “volume effect,” the concentration gradient of the 
reactants along the reaction path is a fimction not only of the streaming velocity 
of the gas mixture, but also of the lateral rate of diffusion of reactant molecules. 
This factor will be identified in the subsequent text as the “diffusion effect.” 

The general problem is not so difficult of solution if the “diffusion effect” is 
entirely neglected, and only the “volume effect” considered. On these terms, 
Benton (1) has defined an expression for the rate constant of the general uni- 
molecular reaction A —>■ nC, while other workers (8, 9) have derived rate ex- 
pressions applicable to particular bimolecular reactions. The “diffusion effect” 
has been rigorously dealt with by Forster and Geib (5) for the simple reaction 
A — ♦ B. The highly involved mathematical form of their result for all but the 
simple boundary conditions (i.e., D — 0 and Z) *= » , where D is the coefficient of 
diffusion) renders it impossible to define the rate constant in terms of experi- 
mentally measurable factors except in the two extreme cases mentioned. Re- 
cently, Hurlburt (6) has formulated an equation on quite general terms, using 
hydrodynamical theory, which attempts to allow for both the “volume effect” 
and the “diffusion effect.” However, the complicated nature of the diffusion 
term in his fundamental differential equation allows its rigorous solution only 
for the simple case A B, for which Hurlburt’s integrated expression is identical 
in form with that previously derived by Fdrster and Geib (6). 

Bearing in mind the discussion given in the foregoing paragraphs, it is seen 
that the extent of the present inquiry may well be limited by the two following 
criteria: 

(1) Previous calculations (5, 6) have shown that it is mathematically impracti- 
cal to attempt to allow for all possible fractional contributions of the “diffusion 
effect” in deriving general expressions for the rate constants of reactions in 
flow systems. It is consequently reasonable to confine attention to the two 
boundary conditions stated by Fdrster and Geib — the conditions of (a) very 
rapid or (b) very slow diffusion, as compared to the molecular displacements 
resulting ffv>m the streaming of the gases through the reactor. The fimt of tirese 
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extreme cases may be realized experimentally in a system which combines rela- 
tively slow rates of flow, large reactor cross-section, low pressure, and high 
temperature (4) . The opposites of these factors favOr the slow diffusion extreme. 

(£) Generally sx>eaking, consideration of the kinetics of homogeneous gaseous 
reactions may be confined in practice to the types A — » nC and A -f- B — » nC, 
since it is an accepted fact that very few reactions of higher than the second order 
occur by a simple collision process. In the reaction types given, C can be taken 
to represent all species of product molecules collectively. 

The two above-stated criteria define four distinct reaction types, which may 
now be analyzed in detail. A uniform system of symbolism has been adopted 
for use throughout the succeeding calculations, as follows: 

A’ao) Nst — number of moles of reactants A or B entering reactor per second* 
ATa, N^, Nc = number of moles of reactants A or B or of products C leaving the 
reactor per second, 

Fo = velocity of flow of entering mixture (liters per second), 

Ve = velocity of flow of effluent mixture (liters per second), 

Ca, Cb, Cc = concentrations of reactants A or B or of products C, as defined 
in the discussion, and 

n = number of moles of product formed per mole of a given reactant 
undergoing reaction. 

It will be assumed in every case that the reaction is caused to cease immediately 
after the reactants leave the reaction zone, either by a sudden temperature de- 
crease, or by removal of one or more of the reactants (e.g., by “freezing out” in a 
trap). Since the quantities which are usually most convenient to measure in 
experimental work of this nature are the rates of inflow of the reactants and the 
rate of formation of one or more of the products, all final expressions are given in 
terms of JVaoj and N‘c- 


CASE I. FIRST-ORDER REACTION: NEGLIGIBLE DIFFUSION 
This case, as mentioned above, has been dealt with by Benton (1), and the 
essentials of his derivation differ little from that given here. In each element of 
reaction space, the rate of reaction is given by: 


di^A 

dt 




The volume V occupied by the mixture of reactants and products at any time 
t is, on the assumption of the perfect gas laws: 

V-^(N, + Nc)-^ [w.. + Nc] 

since JFa = JFa. — “ iVc- la this equation, T and p are the temperature and 

tl 

pressure of the reaction zone, respectively. V is seen to be defined also as the 
volume of mixture which passes through any sectional plane of the reactor in 
unit time. 
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Consider the volume V of reacting mixture to pass through an element of the 
reaction chamber of volume dFie- Its time in the volume element of the 
reactor is: 


d« 


dF. 


Combining the above expressions, it is seen that: 

dAT 


de 


= V'^^-hN^ 


dF« 


and 


1 ^ 
ndF* 


*1 


(sr) 


i ^ h \ 


Nj,,+ 


When the latter equation is integrated, with the condition that Nc = 0 when 
Fb = 0, the result is: 


^A. - 


or, since 


N RT 

— = Fo (assuming the perfect gas laws). 


P 


-(0 


n In 


^A. _{n-l\No 
l.r V « /^A. 


ATa.- iATc 
n 


(1) 


CASE n. riEST-OBDEB BEACTION: COMPLETE DIFFUSION 

Here the composition of the effluent gas mixture is the same as the composition 
of the mixture at any point within the reaction zone. The concentration of 
product C in the effluent gases is proportional to the time t spent by the mixture 
in the reactor and to the concentration of reactant A; i.e., Cq — (kiCK. Thus, 
since Cc = Nc/V„ and Ca = NJV„ the number of moles of C collected in unit 
time is given by the expression iftiA/’x. Since the average time spent by each 
element of the reacting mixture in the reactor is given by < = F s/F*, the rate 
constant for the reaction is: 


, _ ATo _ F.ATo 
INk , FbATa 

also, 

ATa = ATa, - \No 
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CASE III. SECOND-ORDER REACTION: NEGLIGIBLE DIFFUSION 

This situation can be dealt with adequately in a manner analogous to case I 
above. The result obtained covers the special examples considered by Pease (8) 
and by Sherwood and Reed (9) and can be shown to be identical in form with 
the equation derived hydrodynamically by Hurlburt (6) for the corresponding 
general case. 

Consider the reaction A + B — » nC. In each element of reactor along the 
path of flow, the rate of reaction is given by: 

= -hCj^C^ 


in which Ca and Cb are the concentrations of the reactants in the element of 
reactor under consideration. If V represents the volume occupied by reactants 

N N 

and products at any time of reaction, Ca and Cb can be replaced by and > 
and the differential equation becomes:' 

Nj,N^ 

sr - 


Assuming the perfect gas laws, V is defined by the following relation : 


= — (iVA + + No) 

V 


— \l 

V L 


A’ao + + 




since — ~Nc and Nb — Here again, T and p are the 

temperature and pleasure of the reaction mixture. 


As in case I, dt = 


dn 


1 ^ 
n dF« 


V 

= 


, and the expression takes the form: 

(iy..-iAro)(Ar--iiVo) 


xV 

RTj 
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This equation can be integrated, and, on application of the limit No ^ 0 when 
Vk = 0, pves, for ArA,3^1VB,: 



where a and /9 are constants defined by: 

“ (aTb. - nJ + (” “ 2) 

^ " Gb. - [l + (« - 2) +Vb.] 


For the special case of the integrated form is: 



CASE IV. SECOND-ORDER REACTION! COMPLETE DIFFUSION 

This t3rpe is analogous to case II. Again, the composition of the effluent gases 
is the same as the composition of the reacting mixture anywhem within the 
reaction zone. The concentration of C in the outflowing gas is proportional to 
the time the mixture has remained within the reactor, and to the concentrations 
of reactants; i.e.: 

Co = k2tCj,CB 

The terms Ca, Cb, Cc are equivalent to N^/Vey ATb/F#, and No/Vey where 
Vb is the volume of mixture issuing from the reactor per unit time at the tempera- 
ture and pressure of the reactor. Also, the average time of reaction t equals 
Fb/F«, so the equation above becomes: 

^Vl No _ vl No 

since Nj^ = JVa, — - No and JVb == Na, — - iVc. as before. Furthermore: 
n n 




No 

Naq + Nbo^ 
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Thus, for Nao 5^ ATb., 



l^Tien JVa, = iVs,, the equation is: 



DISCUSSION 


Considerable simplification of the expressions derived in the above analysis 
results for certain special conditions. In the first place, if no volume change is 


involved in the reactions (i.e., n = 1 in cases I and II, n 
the equations reduce to the following forms: 

= 2 in case III and IV), 

Case I: 


•-©‘terv.) 

(5) 

Case II: 


II 

(6) 

Case III: 


l 1 - iiVc)] 

~ \vj VAb. - NaJ L Nn,iNA, - hNoU ’ 

(Va, 5-^ Nb,) (7a) 

OR 


** “ (^«) [iVA,(iVA. - JiVo)] ’ 

. = Nb,) (7b) 

Cast IV: 


j. _ (yi\ f atc ] . 

L(iVA. - iVc)(VB, - iiVc)J ’ 

(Va. 7^ Nb,) (8a) 


OR 


^ [(^A, - Vo)*] ’ 

It is immediately apparent that these simpUhed equations are, when mixing is 
negligible (i.e., cases I and III), identical in form with the integrated forms of 
the corresponding expressions for static systems. However, for the complete 
mixing examples (cases II and IV), the forms are seen to be quite different. 

Additional simplification results if the percentage of reaction is small, say of 
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the order of less thaa 10 per cent. With such a stipulation, the rate*constant 
equations given above become further reduced as follows: 

Cases I and II: 



Cases III and IV: {Nj,, 5 ^ ) 



Cases III and IV: (Nj,, = Nj,, ) 



Obviously, it is immaterial in this situation whether mixing in the reactor is 
considered negligible or complete. 


The author takes pleasure in expressing his appreciation to his colleague, 
Professor J. W. T. Spinks, for helpful discussions and advice in the preparation 
of this article. 
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ON UNIMOLECULAR REACTIONS AND RADIOACTIVE 
TRANSFORMATIONS 

GEORGE ANTONOFF 

Department of Chemistry^ Fordham Univereityy New York^ New York 
Received March 22^ 1946 

Following the publication by the author of an article on unimolecular reactions 
(1 ), there ensued an exchange of letters; ultimately two letters were published by 
Luder (5, 6) and one by Glasstone (4), the latter of whom invited the readers to 
disregard the author’s statements on unimolecular and first-order reactions. 

In view of the highly confused state of the subject, the author wishes to make 
the following statement. He finds it difficult to teach kinetics because in most 
textbooks the definitions are different, if they are given at all, and to his knowl- 
edge he is not alone, many other people complaining about the confused state of 
the subject. 

In his paper the author took the same view as expressed by Lind in his article 
on radioactivity in Taylor’s Treatise on Physical Chemistry (7, page 1724). 

The well-known exponential expression used in radioactivity, according to 
Lind, **is the ordinary equation for unimolecular reaction, and in fact, rep- 
resents the most perfect case, and, as is sometimes maintained, may represent 
the only true case of unimolecular change.” 

In the following, the theory will be discussed as the author understands it. 
It should be mentioned that, for reasons which will be explained later, he uses in 
this paper the terms ^^unimolecular reaction” and ^‘first-order reaction” 
indiscriminately. 

It is a w ell-known fact that when the student of physical chemistry approaches 
the treatise on rate he is informed that the expression for first-order reactions 
is 


dC 

dt 


KC 


( 1 ) 


where C is the concentration, t is time, and IC is a constant. The popular defini- 
tion of a first-order reaction is so worded that it involves concentration; hence 
the above mathematical expression is the logical result. When he investigates 
radioactive decay, he is informed that the rate is given as 


dN 

dt 


KN 


( 2 ) 


where N is the number of particles reacting, and that here the rate is independent 
of concentration. If he investigates further he learns that, strictly speaking, 
volume is not a necessary factor in expressing first-order reactions, and that it 
would seem more precise to express the rate in terms of number. The question 
then arises in his mind, “Why have two expressions for identical phenomena? 
Why treat a first-order reaction and radioactive decay separately?” 
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It is our contention that the expression — diV/dt could very well substitute for 
both reactions and more clearly express their rate. We contend that —dN'/dt 
is the simpler expression and that all others can be reduced to it by cancellations 
of unnecessary terms on both sides of equation 1. 

The above expression (equation 2) in integrated form will be 

at = Ar#e-« 

where No is the number of particles initially present, and N their number at a 
time t. 

The exponential equation will be equally well satisfied if we write C = Coe~**, 
where Co is the initial concentration, and C is the concentration at time t. 

One could also write G = G^’^, where Go is the number of grams initially 
present, and G the number at time t. 

The latter expression can be written 

N X 1.65 X 10-« XM = No X X M X 

where N and No are as above, 1.65 X 10^ is the mass of the hydrogen atom in 
grams, and M is the molecular weight. 

If one divides both sides by V, the volume, the equation is then expressed in 
concentrations. 

In all cases, on cancellation, what remains is always: 

N = 

It is the fundamental equation and its rate, — diV/df, is the velocity of a 
reaction having a definite physical meaning, and is independent of concentration. 
All other expressions, such as — dC/d( or — dCo/d^, can be regarded only as multi- 
ples of it, and should be used only with special cate. 

Expression 1 is objectionable because it conveys the idea to a student that the 
velocity of the reaction depends upon concentration, whereas in reality it does 
not. That much the student can understand, but the theory upheld by Luder 
and Glasstone is too contradictory to be taught, as can be seen from the following : 
Both of them cite in their respective letters (4, 6) the textbooks of the latter (3) 
but do not specify any pages. In the index the heading “Unimolecular reactions” 
refers to page 1028. One finds there actually the word “unimolecular” men- 
tioned more than once but without any definition or explanation. On page 1031 
in the section on pseudo-unimolecular reactions there is the sentence “. . . each 
act of decomposition involves one molecule only.” This might be regarded as a 
suitable definition of a unimolecular reaction but it is not clear whether it is 
intended to mean that, because the reaction 

2Nj0i-^2N^4 + 0, 

involves two molecules according to Luder, with whom Glasstone agrees com- 
pletely, and they both call it unimolecular. 

On page 1085 Gladstone (3) says, “For unimolecular changes, or more eiqplicitly 
for those of first order, the time taken to reduce the concentration of reactant by a 
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definite fraction ie independent of that concentration; for a given mass of gas, 
the amouni decomposed in unU time, i.e., the rede of reaction,^ will, therefore, be 
independent of the volume.” Here the rate of reaction as he defines it would 
be, in our notation: 

dt 

In his letter (4) the rate is: 

_ ^ 
d< 

On page 1024, in a footnote, he says that the rate, velocity, and speed are used 
indiscriminately and should be regarded as s 3 monymous, but surely two different 
expressions used for the rate by the same author are not synon 3 maous. 

Want of convention and of clear-cut definitions leads in the hands of some other 
writers to such inaccuracies as the following: —dC/dl is described as the rate, and 
the rate is said to be proportional to the amount of matter reacting. 

In our notation it would mean: 



which is inconsistent with both equations 1 and 2. There is another point 
difficult to understand. 

Luder says that radioactive decay is not a first-order process in concentration. 
Glasstone agrees with him completely, and yet on page 1027 he says, “The decay 
of a radioactive element may be regarded as a first-order process.” 

Thus it appears that the order depends on the letter used in the equation. 
If it is written with N, it is not first order; if for the same process C is used, it is 
the other way about. 

It should be added that Luder dues not read rightly the exponential equation 
used in radioactivity. It is not stated in terms of weight, as he says, but number. 
Besides, it is e:qpressed in terms of the number present at any time, and not 
decomposed, as Luder says. 

In view of the above, the author cannot recognize as valid the method of 
Glasstone and Luder for discriminating between unimolecular and first-order 
reactions. 


CONCLUSION 

The coefficient —dN/dt is the only proper expression for the velocity of first- 
order reactions. 

Radioactive changes and first-order reactions must be classed together, being 
subject to the same law, as stated in the article by land (7, page 1724). 

Want of proper defiffitions in chemical kinetics is the cause of the confused 
state of the subject. 


i Italics inserted by the author. 
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Indiscriminate use of the expressions “speed/^ ^'velocity/* and ^‘rate^’ without 
giving definition to these terms leads to confusion, of which the theory upheld by 
Luder and Glasstone is a manifestation. 
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ISOTONIC SOLUTIONS: OSMOTIC AND ACTIVITY COEFFICIENTS 
OF LITHIUM AND SODIUM PERCHLORATES AT 25®C.i 

JAMES HOMER JONES 

Department of Chemistry ^ Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
Reeewed September S, 1946 

The activity coefiicients of lithium and sodium perchlorates up to 1 molal 
have been determined from freezing-point measurements by Scatchard and 
coworkers (4). No measurements at 25®C. are available in the literature. 
The present investigation determines the osmotic and activity coefficients of the 
two salts at 25°C. and over a much wider concentration range — ^about 0.2--6.5 
molal for sodium perchlorate and 0.2-4.5 molal for lithium perchlorate. 

The method used is the familar isopiestic vapor-pressure measurement de- 
veloped by Robinson and Sinclair and perfected by Robinson (3). The ref- 
erence salt is sodium chloride, the activity and osmotic coefficients of which have 
been tabulated by Stokes and Levien (5). The apparatus, except for some modi- 
fication, has been described previously (1). An all-brass desiccator about 8 in. 
in diameter and 6 in. deep replaced the one previously used, and a new rocking 
device was installed. This furnished a much superior heat reservoir and helped 
to moderate the effect of small fluctuations of temperature in the thermostat. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Purification of materials 

c. p. anhydrous sodium perchlorate was recrystallized from isobutyl alcohol, 
washed with anhydrous ether, and dried at 100®C. The material was then 
crushed in an agate mortar, dried at 260®C., and stored in a vacuum desiccator 
over anhydrone. The lithium perchlorate was made according to the method 

^ Preseated before the Division of Physical and Inorganic Chemistry at the 110th 
meeting of the American Chemical Society, Chicago, Illinois, September, 1946. 
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used by Scatchard and coworkers (4) for their freezing-point measurements. 
It was fused at 300®C. to remove the last traces of moisture before each solution 
was prepared, c. p. sodium chloride was precipitated by hydrochloric acid, 
recrystaUlzed twice from conductivity water, and dried at 100°C. It was then 
crushed in an agate mortar and finally dried in a muflSie furnace at 500-600®C. 

Preparation of solutions 

All solutions were made to predetermined concentrations by weighing both 
dry salt and water. The solutions were added to the vapor-pressure cups from a 
weight buret, the weight of the sample being determined by difference. The 

TABLE 1 


Concentrations of the isotonic solutions 


m/NaCl 

m/LiClOi 

XATXO 

HQJQHII 

m/NaClOi 

KATIO 

0.2267 

0.2178 

1.0410 

0.2003 

0.2013 

0.9951 

0.2415 

0.2316 

1.0431 

0.2415 

0.2433 

0.9926 

0.2469 

0.2361 

1.0423 

0.2468 

0.2473 

0.9940 

0.3935 

0.3695 

1.0660 

0.4241 

0.4283 

0.9902 

0.4283 

0.4000 

1.0707 

0.6186 

0.6284 

0.9846 

0.5855 

0.5389 

1.0864 

0.8657 

0.8730 

0.9802 

0.6343 

0.5785 

1.0964 

1.0328 

1.0574 

0.9767 

0.8462 

0,7698 

1.1138 

1.1208 

1.1522 

0.9728 

1.0429 

0.9208 

1.1326 

1.3416 

1.3800 

0.9721 

1.3796 

1.1898 

1,1695 

1.0486 

1.4562 

0.9673 

1.8530 

1 .6672 

1.1899 

1.5493 

1.6018 

0.9672 

1.9720 

1.6448 

1.1996 

1.7295 

1.8016 

0.9598 

2.093 

1.734 

1.2067 

2.213 

2.336 

0.9474 

2.648 

2.144 

1,2361 

2.467 

2.634 

0.9400 

3.234 

2.661 

1.2628 

2.825 

3.037 

0.9302 

3.633 

2.841 

1.2788 

2.845 

3.057 

0.9305 


3.149 

1.2906 

3.234 

3.508 

0.9219 


3.439 

1.3027 

3.633 

3.990 

0.9105 

4.586 

3.513 

1.3050 

4.064 

4.613 

0.9005 


4.038 

1.3151 

4.480 

5.032 

0.8914 

5.686 

4.230 

1.3203 

4.586 

5.159 

0.8890 




6.308 

6.076 

0.8738 




5.585 

6.436 

0.8678 


precision in weight was at least 0.5 mg. The final weight of the solution after 
equilibrium had been established was obtained by subtracting the known weight 
of the cup from the final weight of cup plus sample. The cups were provided 
with covers to reduce loss of water after they had been removed from the reaction 
vessel. Experiment has shown that the loss of weight from removal until time 
of weighing was usually of the order of 1 mg. or less. The final concentration of 
each solution was computed from the known initial concentration, the weight of 
the sample, and the loss or gain of water. 

DATA OBTAINED 

The concentrations of the isotonic solutions are collected in table 1. In most 
of the cases at least two duplicate cups were used, and so the recorded concentra- 
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tions are the average of the two. These agreed with each otter for the most 
part within 0.06 per cent. 


TBBATMBOT OF DATA 

The osmotic coefficients of lithium and sodium perchlorates were calculated 
from the isopiestic ratios and known values for sodium chloride, using the 
equation 




m. 


^N»Cl 


The osmotic coefficients for sodium chloride were taken from the tabulation by 
Stokes and Levien. 

The activity coefficients were computed from the osmotic coefficients, using 
the method outlined by Hamed and Owen (1 ) . The equation used was 


-In 7 ± = 


(I-*) + 2 

Jo ^ 


( 1 ) 


The activity coefficients for sodium perchlorate up to 1 molal were also computed 
by the original equation of Robinson, where the subscript x refers to sodium 

log 7 , = log 7 , + [ogmrim, + 2^0 

perchlorate and r to sodium chloride. The answers by both equations were 
identical. Very good agreement should be expected, since the value of the 
integral in equation 2 up to experimental concentrations is very small and could 
be missed by several per cent without affecting the answer appreciably. This 
is certainly not the case with salts such as lithium perchlorate, where the integral 
has a quite large value. 

To evaluate the integral in equation 1, it is necessary to use some extrapolation 

1 - 

equation based on theory, since the value of the function is so susceptible 

to experimental errors in dilute solutions. Such an equation may be derived 
from the Debye-Hiickel theory in the form of 1 — = 0.3888(7mW^'^^. The ^ 

evaluation of depends on the finding of a suitable k parameter (distance of 
closest approach of the ions) from the experimental data at the lower concentra- 
tions. For sodium perchlorate, the five lower concentrations gave a \^alue of 
& = 4.4 A. (Angstrfim units). For lithium perchlorate, however, a very high 
value of 7-8 A. was indicated. This value is too high, indicating that the 
solutions at the lower concentrations do not approach the theoretical . value 
closely enough to be used. Since lithium perchlorate has activity coefficients 
close to those of lithium iodide, for which a value of k of 5.5 A. has been suggested, 
this value was also chosen as & for lithium perchlorate. A linear term in con- 
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oentration was ihen added to the limiting equation to make it fit the experimental 
data at the lower concentrations. The extrapolation was then made with the 
equation: 

!-./► = 0.3888 - 0.148m 

The values for various values of m were taken by interpolation from the table 
given by Hamed and Owen (1). 


TABLE 2 


Activity and osmotic coefficients 


m 

Naa04 

LiC104 


* 

y 


7 

0.2 

0.9190 

0.728 

0.9575 

0.792 

0.3 

0.9142 

0.701 

0.9710 

0.792 

0.4 

0.9115 

0.681 1 

0.9855 

0.799 

0.6 

0.9102 

0.667 1 

0.9995 

0.808 

0.6 

0.9096 

0.656 

1.0135 

0.821 

0.7 

0.9100 

0.647 

1.0285 

0.836 

0.8 

0.9110 

0.640 

1.0430 

1 0.851 

0.9 

0.9122 

0.634 

1.0575 

0.869 

1.0 

0.9135 

0.629 

1.0720 

I 0.888 

1.2 

0.9166 

0.621 

1.1030 

0.930 

1.4 

0.9202 

0.616 

1.1350 

0.978 

1.6 

0.9244 

0.612 

1.1680 

1.031 

1.8 

0.9290 

0.610 

1.2025 

1.090 

2.0 

0.9338 

0.608 

1.2375 

1.156 

2.4 

0.9445 

0.608 

1.3175 

1.316 

2.7 

0.9528 

0.610 

1.3680 

1.440 

3.0 

0.9618 

0.612 

1.4210 

1.585 

3.4 

0.9742 

0.617 

1.4935 

1.803 

3.7 

0.9836 

0.622 

1.5450 

1.984 

4.0 

0.9925 

0.627 

! 1.5985 

2.170 

4.5 

1.0090 

0.637 

1.6515 

2.415 

5.0 

1.0250 

0.649 



5.6 

1.0412 

i 0.662 



6.0 

1.0570 

0.675 



6.5 

1.0745 

0.691 




The activity and osmotic coefficients of sodium and lithium perchlorates are 
tabulated in table 2. 


DISCUSSION OF BBSULTS 

The general trend of the variation of activity coefficients with concentration 
can best be illustrated graphically. Figure 1 shows such a graph. 

In behavior these two salts are quite different. The activity coefficients of 
lithium perchlorate are distinguished by their high values. They pass through 
a minimiun at about 0.2 molal, or just at the edge of the experimental region, 
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and increase rapidly with concentration. Among the uni-univalent electrolytes 
measured, these activity coefficients are exceeded only by those of lithium iodide 
and hydriodic acid. The value of the activity coefficient in a 0.2 molal solution 
at its freezing point is 0.805. The value of 0.792 at 25®C. and 0.2 molal is in the 
light direction and of the correct order of magnitude. 

The activity coefficients of sodium perchlorate go through a long flat minimum 
between 2 and 3 molal. The value of the activity coefficient in a 0.2 molal 
solution at its freezing point is 0.720. The value of 0.728 at 0.2 molal and 25®C. 
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is also in the right direction, and the difference is of the order of magnitude 
expected. 


SX7MMARY 

The concentrations of isotonic solutions of sodium perchlorate-sodium chloride 
and lithium perchlorate-sodium chloride were determined from approximately 
0.2-5.5 molal sodium chloride. 

From the data obtained and the knoSvn values for the osmotic and activity 
coefficients of the reference salt, the corresponding values for sodium and lithium 
perchlorates were computed. Check computations on sodium perchlorate were 
made by two independent methods. 
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X-RAY DIFFRACTION STUDIES IN THE SYSTEM FeaOa-CrjOa' 

W. 0. MILLIGAN and L. MERTEN 
Department of Chemistry ^ The Rice Institute ^ Houston ^ Texas 

Received October 8, 19^.6 

An unusual mutual protective action has been observed in mixed gels of cupric 
and ferric oxides (4) and of nickel and aluminum oxides (5). In both oxide 
pairs, the constituents mutually protected each other against crystallization, 
even at high temperatures. Thus ferric oxide prevented or retarded the crystal- 
lization of cupric oxide, and nickel oxide prevented marked crystallization of 
aluminum oxide in samples heated below KXW^C. for a period of 2 hr. 

In this paper these results have been extended to include the system 
Fe 208 ~Cr 203 , in which the components are closely similar in crystal structure and 
in lattice constants. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparation of samples 

Mixed gels of hydrous ferric and chromic oxides were prepared by the addition 
of an equivalent amount of ammonium hydroxide to mixtures of solutions of 
ferric nitrate (0.5 M with respect to Fe208) and chromic nitrate (0.5 M with 
respect to Cr 203 ), using a rapid mixing device descrilied elsewheie (10). 

The amounts of the ferric and chromic nitrate solutions were chosen so that 
there was obtained a series of eleven samples containing 0, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 
70, 80, 90, and 100 mole per cent of ferric oxide. The dual gels were washed in a 
centrifuge until the supernatant liquid no longer gave a test for nitrate ions. 
After the moist gels were dried in air at room temperature, separate portions of 
each of the samples were heated for 2-hr, periods at various temperatures. 

In a similar manner, a second series of eleven gels was prepared, using sodium 
hydroxide as the precipitant. 

In order to attempt to ascertain any possible effect of adsorbed sodium hy- 
droxide or silica from the alkali solution employed, separate experiments were 

' Presented before the Division of ColJoid Chemistry at the 109th Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, which was held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 8-12, 1946. 
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carried out, using redistilled ammonium hydroxide as the precifutant. Small 
amounts (about 1 per cent) of (a) sodium hydroxide and (5) du^aed inlica sol 
were deliberately added to moist chromic oxide gels prepared as described above. 
The treated gels were allowed to dry in air at room temperature and were heated 
for periods of 2 hr. at 400®C. and 450‘’C. 

X-ray diffraction analysis 

X-ray diffraction patterns were obtained for the air-dried and heat-treated 
mixed oxide gels described above, using chromium IC. x-radiation. The K# 
x-radiation was removed by vanadium pentoxide filters. 


TABLE 1 

FctOr-CrjOj gets precipitated by ammonia 


SAMPLE 

MOLE PER CENT 

RESULTS OP X-RAY ANALYSIS 

NUMBER 

Fc«0« 

CrtOi 

Air-dried 

300*C. 

350*C. 

400 and 500*C. 

1 . 

100 

0 

Amorphous 

Crystalline 

Crystalline 

Crystalline 

2 

90 

10 

Amorphous 

Amorphous 

Crystalline 

Crystalline 

3. .. 

80 

20 

Amorphous 

Amorphous 

Amorphous 

Crystalline 

4 

70 

30 

Amorphous 

Amorphous 

Amorphous 

Crystalline 

6. . .. 

60 

40 

Amorphous 

Amorphous 

Amorphous 

Crystalline 

6... . 

60 

50 

Amorphous 

Amorphous 

Amorphous 

Crystalline 

7. . .. 

40 

60 

Amorphous 

Amorphous 

Crystalline 

Crystallinet 

8 . . 

30 

70 

Amorphous 

Amorphous 

Amorphous 

Crystalline 

9 . ... 

20 

80 

Amorphous 

Amorphous 

Crystalline 

Crystalline 

10 

10 

90 

Crystalline* 

Amorphous 

Crystalline 

Crystalline 

11 

0 

100 

1 

Crystalline t 

Amorphous 

Crystalline 

Crystalline 


* Faint but broad lines of a new crystalline phase, 
t Intense and sharper lines of this new crystalline phase. 
J 400®C. sample very faintly crystalline. 


The results of the x-ray examination are given in tables 1 to 3. Some of the 
diffraction patterns are given in chart form in figures 1 to 3. 

DISCUSSION 

Samples precipitated by ammonium hydroxide 

All of the. air-dried samples were found to be amorphous to x-rays (table 1, 
figure 1) except the gels containing 100 and 90 per cent chromic oxide. The 
x-radiogram observed for the air-dried pure chromic oxide gel is distinct from the 
pattern of anhydrous chromic oxide and does not appear to corre^ond to the 
x-radiogram reported by Simon, Fischer, and Schmidt (7) for CrjOj • HjO prepared 
in a bomb at high temperature and pressure. The x-ray diffraction data of 
these investigators were presented in the form of an unlabeled chart, from which 
quantitative values for the interplinar spacings cannot be obtained. However, 
from a consideration of the relative intenmties of the lines, it does not appear 
likely that the new x-radi(^3»m for hydrous chromic oxide gel corresponds to 
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this monohydrate. Hydrous chromic oxide gels previously prepared in this 
laboratory (11) and reported in the literature (for a survey consult reference 8) 
have been foimd to give amorphous x-ray and electron-diffraction patterns. 
Hydrous chromic oxide gels precipitated by sodium hydroxide and described 



5.0 3.0 2.0 1.5 1.2 

Fio. 1. X-ray diffraction patterns of FcjOr-CriOt gels precipitated by anunonia and dried 
in air. 


below are likewise amorphous to x-rajra. In contrast to the above results, 
Baccaredda and Beati (1) reported that a chromic oxide gel gave an electron- 
diffraction pattern closely similar to the pattern of a-AljOg-SHgO. The pattern 
reported in this present paper does not agree exactly with the interplanar spacing 
reported by Baccaredda and Beati, but the pattern does resemble verj’^ closely 
the x-radiogram of bayerite. 
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It will be noted that the gels exhibiting this new crystalline phase were pre- 
pared from iteutral or slightly add solution, suggesting that this phase may ^ a 
bade salt. In order to test this posdbility a duomio oxide gel was prepared as 
described above from chromic chloride. The x-radiogram of the gel made from 
the chloride agreed exactly with that of the gel made from the nitrate. These 
results suggest that the new crystalline phase is not a bade salt, dnee it is un- 
reasonable that a bade chromium nitrate and a bade chromium chloride would 
exhibit identical x-radiograms. The x-radiogram of the new crystalline phase 
does not agn^ with the pattern of posdble impurities such as anunonium nitrate. 

It will be noted from table 2 that this crystalline phase decomposed around 
50-^®C., in contrast to the behavior of a-AlsOj-SHjO (2, 9), and the resulting 

TABLE 2 


Heat-treatmeni of chromic oxide gel 



XESULT8 or X-IAY ANALYSIS 

TEKPEBATUSE 



Precipitated by ammonia 

Precipitated by sodium hydroxide 

•c. 

[Air-dried] 

Crystalline* 

Amorphous 

50 

Crystalline* 


100 

Amorphous 


150 

Amorphous 


200 

Amorphous 


300 

Amorphous 

Amorphous 

350 

Crystallinet 


400 

Crystalline t 

Crystallinet 

500 

Crystallinet 

Crystallinet 


* New low-temperature crystalline phase, found in gels precipitated by ammonia. 

t Cr.O,. 

t CrjOj -f new high-temperature crystalline phase, found in gels {irecipitated by so- 
dium hydroxide. 

product remained amorphous at temperatures as high as 300°C. These data 
suggest that the new gel is not a hydrous form of a second crystalline modification 
of CrjO». 

By a process of elimination, and because of the close similarity to the x-radio- 
gram of bayerite, it is suggested that the new chromic oxide gel is actually a 
hydrate. Isobaric dehydration studies for the conclusive identification of this 
hydrate are in progress. 

It will be noted in table 1 that more than 10 mole per cent of ferric oxide re- 
tards or prevents the crsrstallization of the new chromic oxide crystalline phase, 
and that all other members of the series are amorphous to x-rays, in confirmation 
of previous x-ray Mid election-diffraction results obtained in this laboratory (11). 
Heat-treatment at various temperature levels (table 1 and figures 2 and 3) 
resulted in the formation of ciystalline products which consist of solid solutions 
of p«-Fe*0» and CrsOj. The observed variations in interplanar spacings agree 
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closely with the results obtained by Passerini (6) and Wretblad (12) for the 
mixed oxides heated to higher temperatures. 

Marked mutual protection is observed at temperatures as high as 350®C 
As little as 30 mole per cent of CrjOs retards or prevents crystallization of 
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Fio. 2. X-ray diffraction patterns of FejOj-CrjO> gels precipitated by ammonia and 
heated at 3fiO°C. 

a-FejOs, whereas 40 or 50 mole per cent of FejOj retards the crystallization 
of 0*0*. 


Samples precipitated by sodium hydroxide 

The x-radiograms of the air-dried samples of the series of dual gels precipitated 
by sodium hydroxide were found to be entirely amorphous. No indication was 
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found of the new oiystalline phaee observed in the chromic made gels precipitated 
by ammonium hydroxide. Some of the air-dried gels were also examined usii^ 
chromium x-radiation rendered monochromatic by means of a quartz crystal 
monochromator. An e:q> 08 ure time of 24r-100 hr. was required. The resulting 
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Fig. 3. X-ray diffraction patterns of Fej0j-Cr20» gels precipitated by ammonia and 
heated at 600®C. 

x-radiograms were of the amorphous type. There was little or no evidence of 
more than one or two amorphous bands. 

The x-ray results for the samples heat-treated at 300®C. demonstrate that the 
gels remain amorphous at a h^er temperature level than was found for the 
series of gels precipitated by ammonium hydroxide. At 400®C. the phenomenon 
of mutual protection is observed clearly (table 3). All of the results suggest 
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that the series of gels precipitated by sodium hydroxide crystallizes at much 
higher temperatures than the series of gels precipitated by ammonium hydroxide. 

X-radiograms of the samples deliberately contaminated with silica or sodium 
hydroxide show that a small amount of silica (about 1 per cent) retards the crys- 
tallization of pure chromic oxide, whereas small amounts of sodium hydroxide 
(about 1 .0 per cent) engender a new^ crystalline anhydrous phase to be discussed 
below. It will be recalled that Gotte (3) observed that small amounts of silica 
will retard the crystallization of ferric oxide. This present work extends the 
protective action of small amounts of silica to dual systems of chromic and 
ferric oxides. 

It will be noted from tabic 3 that the gels precipitated by sodium hydroxide and 
containing 50-100 per cent cliromic oxide develop at tc^mperatures of 400-500®C. 


TABLE 3 

Fe 203 -C'r 203 gels precipitated by sodium hydroxide 


BAMPLK 

MOLE FEK CENT 


RESULTS or X-RAY ANALYSIS 


NUICBES 

FttO, 

CnOa 

1 Air-dricd 

300*C. 

! 40o*c:. 

soo*c. 

1 

100 

0 

i 

1 Amorphous* 

Amorphous 

I 

! Amorphous 

Crystalline 

2 

90 { 

10 

j 

Amorphous 

! Amorphous 

Crystalline 

3 

80 

20 

Amorphous* 

Amorphous 

' .Amorphous 

Crystalline 

4 , 

70 

30 


Amorphous 

1 .Amorphous 

Crystalline 

5 

60 

40 

Amorphous* 

Amorphous 

i Crystalline 

Crystalline 

6. . 

50 

50 


Amorphous 

' Amorphous 

Crystalline t 

7 

40 

60 

Amorphous* 

Amorphous 

i Crystallinef 

CrystallineJ 

8 

30 

70 

i 

Amorphous 

1 Amorphous 

Crystallinet 

9 . . 

20 

80 

Amorphous* j 

Amorphous 

1 C/rystallineJ 

Crystalline^ 

10 . .. 

10 

90 

1 

.\morphous 

j Crystalline t 

Crystalline t 

11 . 

0 

100 i 

Amorphous* j 

Amorphous 

j Crystal line t 

[ Crystallinet 


* Using quartz -crystal monochromator, 
t Very faint pattern. 

t Fe20r-0r20i pattern plus lines of new crystalline phase. 


a new crystalline pattern in addition to the standard pattc^m of chromic oxide. 
Pure chromic oxide gel deliberately contaminated with about 1 per cent sodium 
hydroxide likewise exhibits this new pattern. The possibility has been con- 
sidered that this pattern is for a new crystalline form of chromic oxide engendemd 
by the presence of the sodium, analogous to the formation of / 3 -AI 2 O 3 in the pres- 
ence of sodium. Another possibility is the formation of a sodium chromite. 
The identification of these extra diffraction lines will require a careful study of 
the system Cr 203 -Na 20 . 
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THE ANTOINE VAPOR-PRESSURE EQUATION FOR MONONUCLEAR 
AROMATIC HYDROCARBONS 
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The present study was undertaken to determine whether the variation of the 
constants of the Antoine equation 

with the number of carbon atoms could be utilized to predict vapor pressures and 
boiling points of compounds for which experimental data are inadequate. The 
results indicate that these properties can be reasonably predicted for the normal 
alkylbenzene series and the 2-methyl-2-phenylalkane series. For other types of 
alkylbenzenes the variations are too great to permit satisfactory use. The vapor 
pressure and boiling point can, however, be estimated for phenyl-substituted 
normal alkanes if the boiling point at 760 mm. is known. 

The Antoine equation is valid over a greater pressure range than is the widely 
used equation 

where p = pressure in mm., T = absolute temperature, and t = temperature 
in "C. 

A plot of the reciprocal of the absolute temperature against the logarithm of 
the pressure usually exhibits a slight curvature, which increases at lower pres- 
sures. Although the linear equation represents the data quite well between 
about 200 and 800 mm., it cannot be extended much below 200 mm. A more 
convenient representation of vapor-pressure data is given by the Antoine equa- 
tion when the constant C is chosen to give as nearly a linear function as possible 
in the pressure range under consideration. This equation makes possible the 
use of data between about 800 mm. and 10 mm. 
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/When precise vapor-pressure data are available, the value of the constant C 
may be accurately evaluft^ted (3, 4). However, the equation is useful even 
though the data are insufficient to evaluate C accurately, because the value of 
230 for C gives a good representation of vapor-pressure data for many com- 
pounds (3). 

The wider range of validity of equation 1 as compared with equation 2 mark- 
edly increases the number of mononuclear aromatic hydrocarbons for which 
pressure-temperature relationships may be determined. During a recent critical 
evaluation (2) of physical constants of these hydrocarbons, it was found that 
vapor-pressure data between 700 and 200 mm. were lacking for a large number 
of compounds, thus precluding the possibility of evaluating the constants of 
equation 2. For many of these compounds, however, data were available at 
10 to 100 mm. and at or near 760 mm., permitting evaluation of constants of the 
Antoine equation. 

A recent study of vapor pressures and boiling points of some paraffin, 
alicyclic, and alkylbenzene hydrocarbons (4) indicates that within a homologous 
series the values of the constants B and C of the Antoine equation vary in a 
regular manner Avith the number of carbon atoms. In the present study the 
variation of constants A and B with the number of carbon atoms was investi- 
gated for two homologous series of mononuclear aromatic hydrocarbons. 

METHODS AND RESULTS 

Experimental data for all the compounds studied except the first three mem- 
bers of the w-alkylbenzene series were insufficient to permit evaluation of constant 
C, The values of C for these three compounds (4) indicate that C decreases with 
increasing number of carbon atoms, and is approximately 200 for n-alkylbenzenes 
of about eleven carbon atoms. In order to determine the variation of constants 
A and B with the number of carbon atoms, calculations were carried out by the 
method of least squares with C taken as 200, 210, 220, and 230. The vapor- 
pressure data were taken from Willingham et al. (4) for the first three compounds, 
and from Egloff (2) for the rest of the compounds. A plot of B versus n (the 
number of carbon atoms) indicates that a linear relation in the form 

/? = a “h (3) 

is adequate. One compound, n-pentylbenzene, deviated Avidely from Avhat 
would be expected on the basis of the other values (figure 1) and was therefore 
given a low weight in the calculations. The first three compounds of the series 
were given high weights, because of the quality and completeness of the data. 

Constants a and h of equation 3 were evaluated by the method of least squares 
for each of the four values of C used. These constants AA^ere found to be simple 
functions of (7, expressed by the folloAving equations : 

a = -4.280 - 3.24934C + O.O 236885 C 2 


h = 66.9466 + 0.2950860 


(4) 

(5) 
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Values of a and b computed from the experimental data, and values calculated 
from equations 4 and 5 at the four values of C used in this study are shown in 
table 1. 

Values of constant B computed from the experimental data and values calcu- 
lated in two different ways are shown in table 2. The columns headed “B 
(calculated) (1)” contain values of B computed from equation 3 and the “ob- 
served” values of a and h in table 1. The columns headed “B (calculated) (2)” 
contain values of B computed from equation 3 and the “calculated” values of 
a and b in table 1. 

Constant A was evaluated by the method of least squares from the experi- 
mental vapor-pressure data and the final calculated values of B. 

A plot of the resulting values showed A to be a simple function of n. This 
function has the form 

A = k + m + qn? (6) 

TABLE 1 


ConatanU of . the B pernu n equation 


c 

a 

(CXPEUMENTAX) 

a 

(calculated) 

b 

(EXPEIIICENTAL) 

b 

(calculated) 

200 

292.897 

293.392 

126.9075 

125.9626 

210 

369.509 

358.022 

129.2433 

128.9134 

220 

425.902 

427.389 

131.3699 

131.8643 

230 

501.990 

501.494 

135.0348 

134.8151 


As'was the case with B, constants k, r, and q of equation 6 are functions of C 
and may be expressed by equations 7, 8, and 9. 

k = 4.072733s + O.OOI 25564 C + 0.0*4429502 (7) 

r = 0.025332 -f 0.0012497C - O.OsSlOSC* (8) 

q = 0.003453 - 0.0*468450 -h 0.0*1826C'2 (9) 

Values for k, r, and q computed from the experimental data and those based on 
equations 7, 8, and 9 at the four values of 0 used in this study are shown in 
- table 3. 

Values of A computed from the experimental data, using the final calculated 
values of B, are compared in figure 2 and table 4 with the values of A calculated 
from equation 6, using the calculated constants in table 3. 

Aride from the normal alkylbenzenes, the only homologous series on which 
sufficient data were available for calculation of A and .R as a function of n was 
the 2-methyl-2-phenylalkane series. Adequate vapor-pressure data have been 
recorded in the literature for only four members of this series, and one of these 
compounds deviated widely frc^ the expected values for A and B. The ex- 
tensive calculations carried out for the n-alkylbeneene series were therefore not 
carried out for the 2-methyl-2-phenylalkane series. C!onstants A and B \vere 
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Values of B for n-<Ukylbenzenes 
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s 

» 

u 

1 B 

(calculated) 
(2) 

1445.200 
1580.015 
1714.830 
1849. W5 
1984.460 
2119.275 
2254.090 
2388.905 
2523.721 

s i 

oa O 

-H ■« 

B 

(calculated) 

(1) 

1445.709 

1580.744 

1715.778 

1850.813 

1985.848 

2120.883 

2255.918 

2390.952 

2525.987 

«if 

li 

1443.439 

1583.748 

1709.426 

1858.337 

2081.698 

2166.645 

2229.192 

2387.818 

2501.380 

C - 220 

B 

(calculated) 

(2) 

1350.439 

1482.303 

1614.168 

1746.032 

1877.896 

2009.761 

2141.625 

2273.480 

2405.354 

CO 

5 CO 

Oa d 

-H 

B 1 B 

(expcri- (calculated) 

mental) (1) 

1349.730 

1481.100 

1612.470 

1743.840 

1875.210 

2006.580 

2137.950 

2269.319 

2400.689 

1349.515 

1485.660 

1604.166 

1747.912 

1972.363 

2054.030 

2120.742 

2272.544 

2386.251 

C - 210 

1 

B 

(calculated) 

(2) 

1260.416 

1389.329 

1518.243 

1647.156 

1776.069 

1904.983 

2033.896 

2162.810 

2291.723 

S Si 

d 

■H 4< 

B B 

(experi- ; (calculated) 
mental) (1) 

1261.383 

1390.627 

1519.870 

1649.113 

1778.356 

1907.600 

2036.843 

2166.086 

2295.330 

1257.682 

1394.935 

1517.677 

1651.493 

1857.814 

1944.173 

2019.662 

2160.482 

2273.590 

C - 200 

B 1 B 

(calculated) i (calculated) 

(1) (2) 

5 

1175.130 

1301.093 

1427.055 

1553.018 

1678.981 

1804.943 

1930.906 

2056.868 

2182.831 

g § 
i 1 

i 

1174.721 

1300.629 

1426.536 

1552.444 

1678.351 

1804.259 

1930.166 

2056.074 

2181.981 

ss 

1170.913 

1304.508 

1426.108 

1552.438 

1750.641 

1837.340 

1913.091 

2050.895 

2163.873 

« 

QO oa o »-• Cl CO lo 

1 -H rH I— < 

Stand- 
dard 
devia- 
tion of 

B 

Stand- 
ard de- 
viation 
of 5 . 



c 

k 

(EXPESnCENTAL) 

k 

(calculated) 

r 

(SXPElUiENTAL) 

r 

(calculated) 

(exfeeimental) 

Q 

(calculated) 

200 

6.095773 

6,095664 

0.071107 

0.071078 

0.001383 

0.001384 

210 

6.289501 

6.289830 

0.062557 

0.062645 

0.001667 

0.001664 

220 

6.493183 

6.492855 

0.053278 

0.053190 

0.001977 

0.001980 

230 

6.704629 

6.704739 

0.042686 

0.042715 

0.002334 

0.002333 


evaluated at C » 200 and C = 23Q, and their relation to n was determined. 
Both A and B were foimd to be substantially linear functions of n, as expressed 
by the following equations: 

A = 6.07272 + 0.070027n\ ^ ^ 

B = 399.278 + 103.9747n/ ^ 


( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 
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TABLE 4 


Valma of A for 1-phenylalkanes 


n 

c * 

200 

C - 

> 210 

c -i 

220 

C - 

230 

A 

(expert 

mental) 

A 

(calculated) 

A 

(experi- 

mental) 

A 

(calculated) 

A 

(experi- 

mental) 

A 

(calculated) 

A 

(experi- 

mental) 

A 

(calcu- 

lated) 

7 

6.66395 

6.66103 

6.81178 

6.80988 

6.96570 

6.96221 , 

7.11654 

7.11806 

8 

6.74825 

6.75286 

6.89171 

6.89749 

7.04098 

7.04510 

7.19791 

7.19577 

9 

6.85329 

6.84747 

6.99329 

6.98838 

7.13894 

7.13195 

7.28252 

7.27815 

10 

6.94036 

6.94484 

7.07657 

7.08268 

7.21775 

7.22276 

7.35722 

7.36519 

11 

7.04502 

7.04499 

7.17896 

7.18027 

7.31793 

7.31753 

7.45539 

7.45690 

12 

7.14230 

7.14790 

7.27451 

7.28119 

7.41171 

7.41626 

7.54742 

7.55327 

13 

7.26756 

7.24357 

7.39839 

7.38543 

7.53407 

7.51895 

7.66842 

7.65431 

14 

7.35815 

7.36202 

7.48763 

7.49300 

7.62210 

7.62560 

7.75546 

7.76002 

15 

7.47197 

7.47323 

7.60126 

7.60391 

7.73532 

7.73621 

7.86836 

7.87039 


0 = 0BSERVED VALUES 
X=CALCULATED VALUES 



Fig. 2. Values of constant A of the Antoine equation as a function of the number of 
carbon atoms for 1-pheny alkanes. 

A = 6.64623 + 0 .057424n\ „ ^ (12) 

5 = 660.878 + 108.3732n/ (13) 

Experimental and calculated values of constants A and B are shown in table 6. 
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APPLICATION OP THE RESULTS 

By means of the Antoine equation and values for its constants calculated 
from equations 3 through 13, tl^ vapor pressure over a considerable temperature 
range, or the boiling point at any pressure between 10 and 800 mm., may be 
calculated for the compounds covered by this study, using any desired value of 
C between 200 and 230. By extrapolation vapor pressures and boiling points 
of higher members of the two series may be estimated. Hie reliability of 

TABLE 5 


Values of A and B for the 9-methyl-B‘phenylalkane series 


n 


C - 

200 



c - 

230 


A ! 

(eiperi- 
mental) 

A 

(calculated) 

B 

(experi- 

mental) 

B 

(calculated) 

A 

(experi- 

mental) 

A 

(calculated) 

B 

(experi- 

mental) 

B 

(calcu- 

lated) 

10 

6.78032 1 

6.77299 1 

1438.418 

1439.025 

7.22836 

7.21947 

1734. aS6 

1734.610 

11 

6.83318 

6.84302 

1648.561 

1543.000 

7.26497 

7.27689 

1968.121 

1842.983 

13 

7.00098 

6.98307 

1752.095 

1750.949 

7.40891 

7.39174 

2060.687 

2059.730 

14. . . . i 

1 

7.05542 

7.05310 

1 

1854.385 

1854.924 

7.45201 

7.44916 

2167.718 

2168.103 


TABLE 6 

Boiling points at low pressures of higher n-alkylbenzenes 




/ 

t 


i 

(KXPXaillENTAL) ^ 

(calculated) 


mm 

T. 1 

•c. 

18 

13 

179-180 

181.7 


12 

183-185 

179.7 


9 

172-173 

172.8 

19 

10 

188-189.5 

186.8 

20 

9 

195-196 

195.2 

22 

16 

235-237 

230.1 


15 

230 

228.4 

24 

15 

249 

246.8 


extrapolations cannot be definitely ascertained until accurate experimental 
data are available beyond the range covered in this study. However, some 
indication of the accuracy of extrapolated values may be obtained from data 
already at hand. Boiling points at low pressure have been recorded for several 
higher n-alkylbenzenes (2) and a comparison of the values for observed and 
calculated boiling points given in table 6 shows agreement which is as good as 
could be expected on the basis Of the inconsistency of the experimental values. 

Prediction of vapor pressures of compoimds for which experimental data are 
lacUng is limited to members of the two homologous series covered in this study. 
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In an effort to enlarge the scope of the applicability of the Antoine equation to 
other types of aromatic hydrocarbons, the relation of constant B to the normal 
boiling point was investigated. As a basis for comparison, the final calculated 
values of J8 at C = 230 were plotted against the boiling points (computed from 
the calculated values of A and B) for n-alkylbenzenes of from seven to twenty- 
two carbon atoms. In the same way a plot of B versus boiling point was made 
for the four tertiary alkylbenzenes covered in this study. 

In both series, B was found to be a function of the boiling point. The rela- 
tionships are expressed by the following equations: 

For n-alkylbenzenes: 

B = 421.037 + 8.5331/ - 0.02187/2 + 0.045101/^ C = 200 (14) 

B = 441.297 + 12.3392/ + 0.03976/2 + 0.048066/® C = 230 (15) 


TABLE 7 

Normal alkanes with a phenyl substituent 


COMPOUND 

1 

BOIL- 

ING 

poiNi ; 

j C =* 200 

C - 230 

1 . 
(experi- 
mental) 

^ i 

(calculated) 

AB 

B 

(experi- 

mental) 

B 

(calculated) 

AB 

Isopropylbenzene . 

X. 

152.3 

1395.352 

1393.580 

-hi. 772 

1670.777 

1683.192 

-12.415 

2-Phenylbutane 

172.8 

1 1513.165 

1505.768 

+7.397 

1819.278 

1802.391 

+16.887 

2-Phenylhexane ! 

210.6 

1712.206 

1724.661 

-12.455 

2020.985 

2029.780 

-8.795 

3-Phenylpentane 

188.4 

1647.706 

1593.577 

+54.129 

1966.774 

1894.031 

+72.743 

3-Phenylhexane . 

210. 5| 

1712.669 

1724.051 

-11.382 

2019.505 

1 

2029.148 

-9.643 


For 2-meihyl-2-'phenylalkanes: 

B = 559.197 + 4.8768/ 4- 0.001772/-’ C = 200 (16) 

B = 817.540 + 5.0833/ + 0.001846/2 q ^ 230 (17) 

where / == the boiling point at 760 mm. 

These equations reproduce the final calculated values of B with standard 
deviations of ± 5.888 at C = 200 and dz 11.929 at C = 230 for the n-alkyl- 

benzenes, and ± 5.842 at C = 200 and di 6.089 at C = 230 for the 2-methyl-2- 

phenylalkanes. 

The values for constant B for a numl)er of alkylbenzenes of types not in- 
cluded in the series were computed from the available vapor-pressure data (2), 
and were compared with the values of B calculated from equations 14 through 
17. These comparisons are shown in tables 7 to 13. 

From table 7 it is apparent that the position of substitution of the phenyl 
group in normal alkanes has little effect on the value of B as a function of the 
boiling point. Thus, the value of constant B for any phenyl-substituted normal 
alkane whose boiling point at 760 mm. is known may be calculated from equa- 
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tion 14 or 15. Constant A may then be evaluated from B and the boiling point. 
Using these values, the vapor pressure at a variety of temperatures or the boiling 
point at pressures between 800 and 10 mm. may be estimated. 


TABLE 8 

Phenyl-mbstitiUed branehed-chain alkanes with no quaternary carbon atoms 


coiiPouia> 

BOIL- 

INO 

POINT 

c «> 200 

C - 230 

B 

(experi- 

mental) 

B 

(calcu- 

lated) 


B 

(experi- 

mental) 

B 

(calcu- 

lated) 

AB 

l-Phenyl>2-inethylpropane. . 
l>Phenyl-2-inethylbutane. . . 
l«Phenyl- 2 - 2 netliylpentane. . 
l-Phenyl-3-niethylpentane. . 
l-Phenyl-3, 7-climethyl- 
octane 

•c. 

170.1 

194.1 

205.0 
221.3 

275.0 
197.9 

1564.458 

1984.059 

1959.654 

1895.023 

2334.478 

1754.821 

1490.829 

1626.445 

1690.764 

1791.918 

2174.720 

1650.033 

+73.629 

+357.614 

+268.890 

+103.105 

+159.758 

+104.788 

1886.919 

2357.013 

2308.688 

2236.417 

2700.886 

2089.567 

1786.683 

1928.126 

1994.704 

2098.165 

2505.015 

1953.934 

+100.236 

+428.887 

+313.984 

+138.252 

+195.871 

+135.633 

2-Methyl-4-phenylpentane. . 


TABLE 9 

Phenyl-substituted alkanes urith the phenyl group on a quaternary carbon atom 


COMPOUND 

INO 

B 

■mi 


B 

B 



POINT 

(experi- 

mental) 

(calcu- 

lated) 

AB 

(experi- 

mental) 

(calcu- 

lated) 

AB 

2 f 3-Dimethyl-2-phenyl - 

•c. 







pentane 

223.4 

1743.560 

1737.110 

+6.459 

2050.281 

2045.278 

+5.003 

2 j 4-Dimethyl -2-phenyl- 








pentane 

217.7 

1780.437 

1704.857 

+75.580 

2098.097 

2011.662 

+86.435 

2 , 3-Dimethyl-2-phenyl- 








hexane 

236.7 

1773.163 

1812.815 

-39.652 

2080.898 

2124.183 

-43.285 

2 , 4-Dimethyl •2-phenyl - 








hexane 

238.7 

1812.562 

1824.254 

-11.692 

2121.950 

2136.104 

-14.154 

2 , 5-Dimethyl -2-phenyl- 








hexane 

236.9 

1893.138 

1813.959 

+79.179 

2215.900 

2135.541 

+80.359 

2-Methyl-2-phenyl-3-ethyl- 








pentane 

236.7 

1811.934 

1812.815 

-0.881 

2127.454 

2124.183 

+3.271 

3-Methyl-3-phenylpentane . 

205.7 

1672.445 

1637.333 

+35.112 

1983.983 

1941.284 

+42.699 

3-Ethyl-3-phenylpentane . . . 

224.4 

1763.785 

1742.781 

+21.004 

2072.596 

2051.188 

+21.408 

4-Methyl -4-phenylheptane . 

243.5 

2001.237 

1851.746 

+149.491 

2340.981 

2164.179 

+176.802 

3-£thyl-3-phenylhexane .... 

239.4 

1929.4221 

1828.261 

+101.161 

2252.213 

2140.877 

+111.336 

2-Methyl-3-ethyl-3-phenyl- 


1 






pentane 

239.4 

1898. 196{ 

1828.261 

+69.935 

2222.261 

2140.280 

+81.981 


Brandling of the side chain in alkylbenzenes has a pronounced influence on 
constant B, as can be seen from table 8. The effect in every case is to increase 
the value of B beyond what would be expected from the boiling point. 
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Compounds with five carbon atoms in the side chain appear to be anomalous. 
In all cases the value of constant B is higher than would be anticipated from 
other compounds of similar structure. Whether these compounds really are 
anomalous, or whether inaccurate data lead to a liigh result in every case, is a 
question which cannot be settled without further experimental study. 


TABLE 10 
Dialkylbemenes 


COMPOUND 

BOIL- 

ING 

POINT 

C - 200 

C « 230 

B 

(experi- 

mental) 

B 

(calcu- 

lated) 

AB 

B 

(experi- 

mental) 

B 

(calcu- 

lated) 

AB 

o*Xylene 

•c. 

144.4 

1389.839 

1350.814 

+39.025 

1641.010 

1636.832 

+4.178 

m-Xylene 

139.1 

1324.977 

1322.404 

+2.573 

1604.941 

1605.811 

-0.870 

p-Xylene . ... 

138.3 

1314.736 

1317.819 

-3.083 

1593.319 

1600.636 

+7.317 

1 -Methyl -2-ethyl benzene. . 

164.9 

1533.909 

1462.223 

+71.686 

1852.682 

1756.479 

+96.203 

1 -Methyl -4-ethyl benzene. . 

162.1 

1480.387 

1446.898 

+33.489 

1795.734 

1740.223 

+55.511 

1 -Methyl-2-propylbenzene 

182.5 

1524.316 

1560.031 

-35.715 

1828.797 

1859.138 

-30.341 

l-Methyl-4-propylbenzene . 

183.1 

1601.148 

1563.422 

+37.726 

1921.089 

1862.671 

+58.418 

1 -Methyl -3-isopropyl - 








benzene 

175.4 

1502.280 

1520.216 

-17.936 

1804.897 

1817.545 

-12.648 

1 -Methyl-4 -isopropyl - 








benzene. 

176.9 

1522.305 

1528.582 

-6.277 

1834.727 

1826.304 

+8.423 

1 Methyl-4-n-butylbenzene . 

196.7 

1743.884 

1641.603 

+102.281 

2074.805 

1943.828 

+130.977 

1 -Methyl -4-scc-bu tyl - 








benzene ... ... 

196.0 

1531.460 

1637.511 

-106.051 

1823.839 

1939.591 

-115.752 

1 -Ethyl -4-isopropyl benzene 

197.0 

1624.469 

1643.359 

-18.890 

1940.180 

1945.646 

-5.466 

1 -Methyl -3-?i -pentyl- 








benzene . 

215.5 

1883.185 

1754.854 

+128.331 

2218.337 

2061 .044 

+157.293 

1,3-Dipropyl benzene . . . 

216.5 

1799.909 

1761.080 

+38.829 

2119.088 

2067.496 

+51.592 

1,4-Dipropylbenzene . . . 

221.1 

1820.378 

1790.014 

+30.364 

2139.084 

2097.506 

+41.578 

1 , 3-Diisopropylbenzene . . 

204.0 

1668.748 

1684.775 

-16.027 

1987.794 

11988.508 

-0.714 

1 , 4-Diisopropylbenzene . . 

1 208.9 

1641,135 

1714.305 

-73.170 

1946.545 

2019.062 

-72.517 

1 -Methyl -4-hexyl benzene . 

237.0 

2038.504 

1894.116 

+144.388 

2385.633 

2206.014 

+179.619 

1 -Methyl -4-« -heptyl- 








benzene 

265.1 

2076.637 

2096.671 

-20.034 

2413.151 

2420.742 

-7.591 

1,4-Di-n-butylbenzene . . . 

260.0 

1868.330 

2057.913 

-189.583 

2174.428 

2379.223 

-204.795 

1-n-Butyl -4-sec-butyl - 








benzene 

251.3 

1815.262 

1993.926 

-178.664 

2119.662 

2311.143 

-191.481 

1,4-Di-scc-butylbenzene .. 

238.0 

1768.933 

1900.894 

-131.961 

2043.539 

2213.116 

-169.577 

1,4-Di-scc-pentylbenzeno . 

265.0 

2076.745 

2095.902 

-19.157 

2403.804 

2419.916 

-16.112 


Table 9 shows results of calculations for compounds containing a quaternary 
carbon atom. The deviations from expected values of B are variable in sign, 
but in general of lesser magnitude than the deviations of branched-chain alkyl- 
benzenes with no quaternary carbon atoms. Howe\^r, in most cases the experi- 
mental values of B are outside the limits of error, and therefore reliable estimates 
of vapor pressure or boiling points cannot be made for compoutids of this type. 



TABLE U 
TrialkylbenBMea 



4B 

+20.309 

+43.299 

+136.321 

+16.728 

+8.898 

-92.185 

-71.310 

I +68.484 

+29.170 

+171.389 

+43.955 

+9.916 

+161.245 

- 22.000 


TABLE 12 

Tetra-f penta-, and hexaalkylhenzenea 



Boiling point for C 230 is 332.9^0. 
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Tables 10, 11, and 12 show observed and calculated values of ccmstant B 
for polysubstituted benzenes with no branched-chain substituents. The values 
of B for the xylenes are based on excellent data (4), and indicate that B is very 
nearly the same for dialkylbenzenes as for hypothetical n-alkylbenzenes of the 
same boiling point. Values of B for all other polyalkylbenzenes are based on 
scant data (2), often only two or three values. The differences between experi- 
mental and calculated values of B are in most cases large, but up to a boiling 
point of about 240®C. the deviations apparently have a random distribution. 
Above 240°C. all experimental values are lower than the calculated ones. Up 
to this temperature it is probable that predictions of vapor pressures or of boiling 
points at reduced pressures for polyalkylbenzenes on the basis of the calculated 
values of constant B will be no less accurate than much of the existing data. 

Table 13 compares values of B computed from experimental data with those 
calculated from the boiling points and equations 16 and 17, for a few di- and 
trialkylbenzenes with one tertiary side chain. The deviations are too great to 


TABLE 13 

Polyalkylbenzenes with one tertiary substituent 



BOILING 

POINT 


C - 200 



C - 230 


COMPOUND 

j 

B 

(experi- 

mental) 

B 

(calcu- 

lated) 

AB 

B 

(experi- 

mental) 

B 

(calcu- 

lated) 

AB 

1 -Methyl -4 -/crLbutyl ben- 
zene 

“C. 

190.2 

1650.078 

1650.868 

+99.210 

1968.566 

1851.165 

+117.391 

1 -ierLButyl-2 , 4 -dimethyl - 
benzene 

212.8 

1740.806 

1677.383 

+63.422 

2058.938 

1983.026 

+75.912 

1 , 3-Dimethyl -5-<eri-butyl - 
benzene 

i 

204.9 

1769.867 

1632.849 

+137.008 

2101.151 

1936.611 

+164.540 

l-n-Butyl-4-<cW-butyl- 
benzene 

249.0 

1818.146 

1883.386 

-65.240 

2124.373 

2197,736 

-73.362 


permit reliable estimation of vapor pressures or boiling points for this type of 
compound. 

The only classes of compounds for which reliable estimates of vapor pressures 
or of boiling points at pressures between 10 and 800 mm. can be made in the 
absence of any experimental data are the normal alkylbenzenes and the 2- 
methyl-2-phenylalkanes. Estimation of boiling points at reduced pressures 
can be made for phenyl-substituted alkanes with the phenyl group not in the 
1-position and for polyalkylbenzenes with no branched-chain or tertiary sub- 
stituents if the boiling points at 760 mm. are known. 

SUMMARY 

Constants A and B of the Antoine equation 

logp-A -j-i 
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have been evaluated and related to the number of carbon atoms at several values 
of C for the normal alkylbenasene series and the 2-methyl-2-phenylalkane series. 
The relationship of A and BtoC has been evaluated for the normal alkylbenzene 
series. 

Applications of the results for the prediction of vapor pressures at different 
temperatures or boiling points at pressures of 10 to 800 mm. are discussed. 
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A MATHEMATICAL APPROACH TO REACTION MECHANISMS 

JOSEPH THIE 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
Received J uly 16, 1946 
INTRODUCTION 

Several articles (3, 6, 7, 9, 10) have already been written in which chemical 
equations are treated in a purely mathematical manner. However, there is more 
to be said about this subject, especially regarding the occurrence of intermediates 
and practical applications. The purpose of this article is fourfold: 

A. To give a rule for determining whether or not a given group of inter- 

mediates can occur alone in the production of a given reaction. 

B. To give a method of obtaining all possible component equations con- 

taining a given group of intermediates which have been postulated 

for a certain reaction. 

C. To give a method of obtaining all possible mechanisms'by which a given 

group of intermediates, postulated for a certain reaction, can occur. 

D. To apply these new principles to practical problems of the kinetics of 

chemical reactions. 

METHOD AND EXAMPLES 

Concerning those groups of intermediates which may occur alone (i.e., those 
for which mechanisms can be written containing only those intermediates and 
terms found in the original equation) we have the following principle : All those 
groups of intermediates, and only those, may occur along wMch, when inserted 
into a given equation, yield a resulting equation having the following properties: 
(T) It has all the terms of the original equation and one or more additional 
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tenns. (II) It can be balanced by an infinite number of non-multiple sets of 
coefficients. 

Whether an equation has property II can be discovered by writing its set of 
simultaneous algebraic equations. Forges ( 7 ) illustrates this algebraic balancing. 
As an example of the above principle consider the reaction: 

CaOCl, + H2SO4 = CaS04 + HCl + HOO (1) 

Let the intermediate, CU, be postulated as a solitary one. We insert it in the 
original equation as stated above : 

oCaOCls + bRSOt = cCaS04 + dHCl + eHClO + /Ch (la) 

The only way in which this can be balanced is 

a h c d e j 
111110 

Since equation la contains no terms in addition to the terms in equation 1 (and 
also since la can be balanced in only one way), CI2 cannot occur as a solitary 
intermediate. If the original reaction occurs as stated and if there is experi- 
mental evidence for the occurrence of CU as an intermediate in this reaction, 
then another intermediate must exist. 

Though in the above example no ions were present, the same results are ob- 
tained if an ionic equation is used. The only difference occurs in the algebraic 
balancing of the equation . Ionic equations have an additional algebraic equation 
obtained from the conservation of charge. 

As another example of the above principle we shall consider the reaction: 

3HNO2 ^ HNOs + 2 NO + H ,0 ( 2 ) 

Ns 04 is a logical intermediate to postulate and it is therefore desirable to know 
if it can occur alone, and what are all the possible mechanisms if it is permitted 
to occur. 

The first step is to insert the intermediate in the original equation as stated 
above : 


0HNO2 = 6HNO3 + cNO -1- dHjO -I- eN204 (2a) 

Two of the infinite number of non-multiple sets of coefficients of this equation 
are: 


a b c d e 
5341-1 
5-1232 

Since equation 2 a fulfills properties I and II, Ns04 can occur as a solitary inter- 
mediate in the production of the original equation. 

Next it is desired to find the totality of mechanisms. It is a fact that all 
equations capable of being balanced in an infinite variety of non-multiple ways, 
and only these equations, have a certain propert-y. They can be resolved into 
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two or more simpler equations containing no new terms. • The totality of these 
component equations is found by writing the set of algebraio equations cor- 
responding to the equation which is being resolved (i.e., begin to balance the 
equation algebraically). The uhknowns are individually set equal to ’zero, 
and in each case the remaining unknowns are solved for. If we apply this to 
equation 2a to discover the totality of its component equations, we shall con- 
sequently also have all possible “intermediate equations” of 2. 

The simultaneous equations corresponding to equation 2a are: 

a = b + 2d 
a = b + e + 2e 
2<i « 35 "I" c "H d "f" 4e 
Let 0 = 0 and solve for b, c, d, and e: 

b = 4, c — 2, d — —2, e = —3 
The component equation is therefore: 


2HsO + 3N20i = 2NO + 4HNO, (3) 

Let 5 = 0 and solve for a, c, d, and e. The component equation is therefore : 

4HNOj = 2NO + 2 H 2 O + NA (4) 

When c = 0 the equation is: 

HNO 2 + HNO, = HjO 4 - N 2 O 4 (5) 

When d = 0 the equation is: 

2 HNO 2 -f NA = 2HNO, + 2NO (6) 

When e = 0 the equation is: 

3 HNO 2 = HNOa + 2NO -I- H 2 O (2) 

None of the five preceding equations can be balanced in an infinite variety of 


ways, and therefore none can be further resolved. (This is not always the case, 
and whenever possible each component equation must be resolved into its own 
component equations.) Therefore equations 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 are the totality 
of component equations of 2a. It is impossible to write any other equation 
containing only these terms. The totality of the component equations of 2 is 
therefore 2a, 3, 4, 5, and 6. Therefore all possible mechanisms of equation 2 
involving only the intermediate NA consist of various combinations of equations 
2a, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

The next step is to eliminate as many of these equations as possible . Equation 
2a can be e limina ted because it can be represented by simpler equations. We 
must keep all the others, unless it can be said with certainty that one or more 
of them caimot occur to the right and cannot occur to the left under the condi- 
tions of the experiment. However, in this particular case if a reaction does not 
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occur in just one direction it can be dropped. The reason is that equation 2 
is reversible, and therefore all reactions of the mechanism must be reversible. 
However, none from the group 3, 4, 5, and 6 can even now be eliminated. 

The last step is to find all possible mechanisms given by the remaining com- 
ponent equations. To do this it is necessary to use the following algebraic 


method: Set up all the equations thus: 

w{ 2 H 20 + 3N2O4 - 2NO + 4HNO3) (3) 

rr(4HN02 - 2NO + 2H2O + N2O4) (4) 

2/(HN02 + HNOa = H2O + N2O4) (5) 

2(2HN02 + N2O4 = 2HNO» + 2NO) (6) 


w, Xy y, and z may be any positive number, negative number, or zero. Utilizing 
the fact that the sum of these four equations is equation 2, we can obtain alge- 
braic equations involving these unknowns. In order for the coefficient of 
HNO 2 to be 3 in tlie sum, the following must be true: 

4x + y + 2z = 3 

Similarly we get these other algebraic equations, one for each compound : 

4ie -* y + 2z = 1 
2w -f- 2x + 2z = 2 
—2w + 2.r + y = 1 

Actually, there are only Uvo independent equations: 

4x + y + 22 ~ 3 
4w; — y + 22 = I 


Solving for w and x and substituting above, we can express mechanisms con- 
sisting of four equations in terms of two parameters: 

^ (2HsO + 3N,04 = 2NO + 4HN0,) (3) 

(4HNO, = 2NO + 2 H 2 O + NsO^) (4) 

y (HNO 2 + HNO, = H 2 O + N, 04 ) (5) 

z (2HNOs + Nj04 = 2HNO* +2NO) (6) 


To obtain all mechanisms consisting of three equations, we individually set 
the four unknowns equal to zero and solve for a mechanism in each case. If 
to = 0 we have the two independent equations : 

4x + y + 2z — 3 
—y + 2z=l 
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The corresponding mechanism is (actually a one-parameter family of mechan- 
isms) 

(1 - z) (4HN0* = 2NO + 2H,0 + NjOO (4) 

(2z - 1) (HNO* -I- HNO, - H,0 + NsO«) (6) 

a (2HNO, + N,04 * 2HNO, + 2NO) (6) 


By setting individually the other unknowns equal to zero, three other one- 
parameter families of mechanisms consisting of three equations are had: 


(3 - 2a) (HNOs + HNOj = HjO + NiOO 

(5) 

(1 - a) (2H*0 + 3 N *04 = 2NO -|- 4HNO,) 

(3) 

a ( 2 HNOi -1- N 2 O 4 = 2 HNO, + 2 NO) 

(6) 

C 4 

(4) 

C ^ 4HN0») 

(3) 

a ( 2 HNO 2 + N 2 O 4 = 2HNO. + 2NO) 

(6) 

( 4 HNO 2 - 2NO + 2 H 2 O + N*04) 

(4) 

y (HNOj -f HNO, = H,0 -h N, 04 ) 

(5) 

C 4^ 0 4HNO,) 

(3) 

To obtain all mechanisms consisting of two reactions we individually set all 
possible pairs of the unknowns equal to zero and solve for a mechanism in each 

case. The mechanisms are: 


3/4(4HN02 = 2NO -t- 2 H 2 O + N 2 O 4 ) 

(4) 

1/4(2H,0 -1- 3 N 2 O 4 = 2NO -1- 4HNO,) 

(3) 

3(HN02 + HNO, = H 2 O -1- NjO,) 

(6) 

2 H 2 O + 3 N 2 O 4 = 2NO + 4HNOs 

(3) 

l/2(2NO + 4HNO, = 2 H 2 O -t- 3 N 2 O 4 ) 

reverse of (3) 

3/2(2HNO, -f- N 2 O 4 = 2HNO, + 2NO) 

(6) 

4HNO - 2NO + 2 H 2 O -1- N 2 O 4 

(4) 

H 2 O -1- N ,04 = HNO 2 + HNO, 

reverse of (6) 

1/2(4HN02 = 2NO + 2 H 2 O + N 2 O 4 ) 

(4) 
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1/2(2HN02 + N 2 O 4 = 2HN08 + 2NO) (6) 

HNO 2 + HNO, = H 2 O + N 2 O 4 (5) 

2 HNO 2 + N 2 O 4 = 2HN08 + 2NO (6) 

Up to this point the analysis of equation 2 has been purely mathematical. 
All possible mechanisms have been given, and it is impossible to write another 
way in which N 2 O 4 can occur unless other intermediates are introduced. Now 
is the time to apply chemical principles to the above mechanisms. 

What is sought is the simplest mechanism that conforms to experimental 
facts. Regarding the simplicity of the above mechanisms it is readily seen that 
the last three mechanisms are the simplest. (High coefficients and fractional 
coefficients of other mechanisms make them more complex. However 1/2 is 
a permissible coefficient of N 2 O 4 because of the rapid equilibrium between it and 
NO 2 .) Abel and Schmid (2) gave the third from the last mechanism. They 
showed that it consisted of a rate-determining step and a rapid equilibrium and 
that it conformed to rate measurements. They reduced its high order by sug- 
gesting the following: 

2 HNO 2 = NsOg + H 2 O 
N 2 O 2 = NO 2 + NO 
2NO2 - N2O4 

N2O4 +H2O = HNO2 + HNOg 

However, the order can also be reduced in the following way, provided it con- 
forms to experimental facts; 

2 HNO 2 = NO + H 2 O + NO 2 

2NO2 = N2O4 

H2O + N2O4 = HNO2 + HNO3 

The general approach to discovering a reaction mechanism is the following; 
Let all possible intermediates be selected and let them he m in number. Postu- 
late all possible groups of intermediates; namely, each one separately, all com- 
binations of two, all combinations of three, etc. The total number of 
combinations is 2”* — 1 . In each of the 2»” — 1 cases determine all possible 
mechanisms. With every mechanism present by which the reaction could occur, 
one has merely to eliminate the undesirable and choose the best by application 
of chemical principles and experimental facts. 

Numerous simplifications illustrated below make this general approach rather 
simple in many cases without too much loss of generality. The principal 
simplification, and one w^hich can be made without any loss of generality, is to 
postulate immediately all m intermediates in the first group. The resulting 
mechanisms will constitute all mechanisms by which the equation could proceed 
(i.e., all possible mechanisms in each of the 2^—1 cases are obtained). 
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The advantages of this general method are obvious. The only thing that 
can prevent the discovery of the mechanism is that totally unknown species 
occur as intermediates. If the general approach is not used, then one cannot 
be certain that the mechanism he presents is the actual mechanism. For 
example, though his mechanism might conform to experimental facts, other 
mechanisms which he did not consider could also conform to these facts. As 
of now the investigator cannot say an 3 rthing about the uniqueness of the reaction 
mechanism he presents. However, if this truly scientific method of formulating 
mechanisms is used rather than the trial and error method of formulating mech- 
anisms (before testing them experimentally), then one can state how unique 
his mechanism is. 

AlS another example, consider the catalytic decomposition of hydrogen perox- 
ide by the bromine-bromide couple. The net reaction is; 

2 H 2 O 2 = 2 H 2 O + O 2 (7) 

According to the general approach in discovering a reaction mechanism, we 
must first formulate all possible intermediates. By formulating all plausible 
intermediates considerable simplicity is gained at little loss of generality. These 
intermediates are HBr, Br 2 , HBrO, HBr02, HBrOs, and HBrOi. (At least the 
first two must be postulated, because it is an experimental fact that an aqueous 
solution containing H 2 O 2 , O 2 , HBr, and Br 2 reaches a steady state with respect 
to HBr and Bra, and consequently these compounds are definitely involved in 
the reaction mechanism.) 

The next step in the general procedure is to insert all the intermediates into 
the original equation (since this will give us precisely the same results as consider- 
ing each of the 2*** — 1 = 63 cases separately). However, let us first look for 
all mechanisms in which only the intermediates HBr and Bra appear, since these 
are actually present in the solution. Later, mechanisms containing one or 


more of the oxy acids can be sought. Inserting these in equation 7 : 

aHaOa = &H 2 O 4“ cOj -h dHBr -f- eBra (7a) 

From this equation the totality of component equations of 7 are found to be the 
following: 

(Z(2Br2 + 2 H 2 O = 4HBr + O 2 ) (8) 

r(Ha02 + 2HBr = Brj + 2 H 2 O) (9) 

^(HaOa + Bra = 2HBr + O 2 ) (10) 

aHaOi === bHaO + cOa + dHBr + eBra (7a) 

The ^^a’’ equation can always be eliminated, and then all possible mechanisms 
of equation 7 are found by the algebraic method to be the following: 

(1 - s)(2Br2 + 2 H 2 O = 4HBr + O 2 ) (8) 

(2 - s)(H 202 + 2HBr « Bn + 2 H 2 O) (9) 
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5(H203 “h Bfj = 2HBr + O 2 ) (10) 

2(H202 + 2HBr « Br 2 + 2 H 2 O) (9) 

2Br2 "1“ 2 H 2 O s® 4HBr -j- O 2 (8) 

2(H202 + Bra - 2HBr + O 2 ) (10) 

4HBr + 02 = 2Bra + 2 H 2 O reverse of (8) 

H 2 O 2 + 2HBr = Bra + 2 H 2 O (9) 

Bra + H 2 O 2 = 2H[Br + O 2 (10) 


The simplest of these is the last one, and it is the one which Bray and Living- 
ston (4) have shown to be consistent with rate data: 

= Ai(H,0,)(Br,) 

and at the steady state . 

/c,(H,0,)(H+)*(Br-)* * fc,(H,0,)(Br,) 

(Bfs) *1 . . 

(TFWFJ- ‘ fe - ‘ , 

Since experimental facts show that reactions 9 and 10 are two compensating 
reactions in the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide, we may now separately 
investigate each of these to see if they take place in steps. 

Let us first condder reaction 9. The plausible intermediates are HBrO, 
HBrOj, HBrOf, HBr 04 , and Os. Let us look for those mechanisms in which 
only one of the oxy acids of bromine appears, since mechanisms containing two 
or more are complex in comparison. Thus the intermediates may be represented 
by the pair HBrO. and Oa (where n = 1, 2, 3, or 4). Insertii^ both in equation 


9, we find the following to be the totality of component equations: 

s(2Br2 + 2H,0 = 0* + 4HBr) (11) 

<(2HBrO. = 2HBr + nO,) (12) 

u(4HBrO, = 2Br, + 2 H 2 O + (2n - 1)0*) (13) 

»(nH,0 + »Br, = (2n - l)HBr + HBrO,) (14) 

«>(HBrO, + nHaO = nH,0, + HBr) (16) 

a:((2n - 1)H,0, + Br* = (2n - 2)Ht0 + 2HBr0,) (16) 

y(HiO, + Br, « (1 - n)0, + 2HBr0n) (17) 

^^(nHiO* “I" wBr* = (2w “ 2)HBr "f* 2HBrO») (18) 
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2HA = 2 H 2 O + O 2 (19) 

RtOt + Br, = 2HBr + O 2 (20) 

aH202 + 6HBr =« cBr 2 -1“ dH20 + cHBrOn “h /O 2 (9a) 

6HBr = cBr 2 + dJIaO + eHBrOn + /O 2 (9b) 

aH202 = cBr 2 + dH 20 + cHBrOn + /O 2 (9c) 

aHjOa + 6HBr = dH20 + eHBrOn + /O 2 (9d) 

aHjOa + &HBr = cBra + <5HBrOn + /O 2 (9e) 

aHaOa + 6HBr = cBra + dHaO + /O 2 (9f ) 

aH202 + 6HBr = cBr 2 + dH20 + eHBrOn (9g) 


The last nine equations can be dropped for the following reasons: equation 
19 is the decomposition of peroxide; equation 20 is the same as equation 10, 
the other compensating reaction. The others can l^e resolved into simpler 
equations. 

To obtain all possible mechanisms we write the following equations: 

2t + 4u -- V + w 2x 2y -- 2z ^ 0 

5 + 4* (2n — l)u 4* (1 — n)y = 0 

— nty 4* (2n — l)a: + y + nz — 1 

— 4s — 2i — (2n — l)t; — it? — {2n -- 2)2 = 2 

— 2s + 2w ~ nt; — a: — 2 / — n 2 = 1 

— 2s 4- 2it — nt; — nit? + {2n ~ 2)x = 2 

If we set six unknowns equal to zero and do this for all combinations of six 
unknowns, then we obtain all mechanisms consisting of two equations; if we 
set five unknowns equal to zero and do this for all combinations of five 
unknowns, then we obtain all mechanisms consisting of three equations, etc. 

Each time the simultaneous equations are solved, four possibilities present 
themselves: (I) A unique solution in terms of numbers, n, or both. {2) A 
solution in terms of unknowns, together with or without n and numbers. (S) 
Inconsistent equations: case A: n must equal 1, 2, 3, or 4 in order for a solution 
to exist; case B: n must equal some number other than 1, 2, 3, or 4 in order for 
a solution to exist; case C: the equations are inconsistent for all values of n. 
Only in cases 1, 2, and 3A will the solution be considered. 

After all such solutions are written, all the mechanisms can be immediately 
written, but many will be quite complex. We can eliminate the more complex 
by listing only those consisting of three or less equations, and only those in which 
the variables corresponding to them — ^namely, s, f, w, t?, w, x, y, and z — assume 
the values ±1 or ±1/2 in cases where no terms (except O 2 and Br 2 , which may 
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have 1/2 as a coefficient) will have fractional coefficients. The following are all 
such mechanisms: 


H,0, + HBr = HBrO + H,0 

reverse of (16) 

HBr + HBrO = H,0 + Br, 

reverse of (14) 

1/2(2H,0, + 2Br, = 2HBr + 2HBrO,) 

(18) 

3HBr + HBrO, = 2H,0 + 2Br, 

reverse of (14) 

2H,0, + HBr = HBrO, + 2H,0 

reverse of (16) 

l/2(2HBr + 2HBrO, = 2H,0, + 2Br,) 

reverse of (18) 

3H,0, -I" Br, == 2H,0 + 2HBrO, 

(16) 

2HBr -j- 2HBrO, = 2H,0, *!■ 2Br, 

reverse of (18) 

H,0, + Br, = 2HBrO 

(17) 

2HBr + 0, = 2HBrO 

reverse of (12) 

4HBrO = 2Br, -1* 2 H 2 O 0, 

(13) 

H,02 + Br, + 0, “ 2HBr02 

(17) 

2HBr + 20, = 2HBrO, 

reverse of (12) 

4HBrO, = 2Br, -1- 2H,0 30, 

(13) 

H,0, + Br, + 20, = 2HBrO, 

(17) 

2HBr + 30, = 2HBrO, 

reverse of (12) 

4 HBr 03 = 2Br, -f* 2H,0 “H 50, 

(13) 

H,0, "f" Br, -f* 30, = 2 HBr 04 

(17) 

2HBr + 40, = 2 HBr 04 

reverse of (12) 

4HBr04 = 2Br, + 2H,0 + 70, 

(13) 


H,Oj + Brj + O, - 2HBrO* (17) 

l/2(2HBrO, = 2HBr + 20,) (12) 

3HBr + HBrO, = 2H,0 + 2Br, reverse of (14) 


2H,0, + HBr = HBrO, + 2H,0 reverse of (16) 

reverse of (12) 


l/2(2HBr + 20, * 2HBrO,) 
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2HBrOi = Os 4- H 2 O 2 + Br, 

reverse of (17) 

3H,0s + Br* = 2H*0 + 2HBrO* 

(16) 

3HBr + HBrO* = 2H,0 + 2Br, 

reverse of (14) 

HBrO* + 2H*0 = 2H*0* + HBr 

(15) 

7H*0* + Br* = 6H,0 + 2 HBr 04 

(16) 

HBr 04 + 4H,0 = 4H*0* + HBr 

(16) 

l/2(6HBr + 2 HBr 04 = 4H20* + 4Br2) 

reverse of (18) 

H*02 + HBr = HBrO + H 2 O 

reverse of (15) 

l/2(2HBr + O 2 = 2HBrO) 

reverse of (12) 

l/2(4HBrO = 2Br2 + 2 H 2 O + O 2 ) 

reverse of (13) 

HsO* + Brj = 2HBrO 

(16) 

2HBrO = 2HBr + 0 , 

(12) 

O 2 + 4HBr = 2Br2 + 2 H 2 O 

reverse of (11) 

H 2 O 2 + Br* + 0* = 2HBr02 

(17) 

2HBr02 = 2HBr + 20* 

(12) 

Os + 4HBr = 2Br2 + 2 H 2 O 

reverse of (11) 

H 2 O 2 + Br* + 20. = 2 HBr 03 

(17) 

2HBr0, = 2HBr + 30* 

(12) 

O 2 + 4HBr = 2Br2 + 2 H 2 O 

reverse of (11) 

HjOj + Br, + 30* = 2HBr04 

(17) 

2 HBr 04 = 2HBr + 40* 

(12) 

0* + 4HBr = 2Br2 + 2 H 2 O 

reverse of (11) 

1/2(2H202 + 2 Br 2 = 2HBr + 2HBrO*) 

(18) 

l/2(2HBr02 = 2HBr + 20*) 

(12) 

0* + 4HBr = 2 Br 2 + 2H*0 

reverse of (11) 

H 2 O* + Br* = 2HBrO 

(16) 

l/2(4HBrO = 2Br* + 2H,0 + 0*) 

(13) 
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1/2(02 + 4HBr = 2Br2 + 2 H 2 O) reverse of (11) 

2 H 2 O 2 + 2Br2 = 2HBr + 2HBr02 (18) 

2HBr02 = 02 + H 2 O 2 + Br 2 reverse of (17) 

O 2 + 4HBr = 2Br2 + 2 H 2 O reverse of (11) 

It is easily seen that the first mechanism is the simplest, and it was the one 
given by Bray and Livingston (4). It consists of a rapid equilibrium and a 
rate-determining step, and conforms to rate measurements. However we add 
to their results here, showing that there is no other mechanism as simple for the- 
intermediates postulated. 

Let us now treat in the same way the other compensating reaction in the 
cataljrtic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide, — ^namely, reaction 10. Let the 
intermediates be H 2 O and HBrO„. If the same simplifications are made as in 
the case of 9, the following an; <he resulting mechanisms of 10: 

ILO. + Br.. = 2HBK) 

2HBrO = 2HBr + O, 

H 2 O 2 + Brs + 02 = 2HBr02 

2HBr02 = 2HBr + 2 O 2 

ILOs + Brj + 2 O 2 = 2HBrOs 
2 HBr 03 = 2HBr + SOj 

H 2 O 2 + Brj + 3 O 2 = 2HBrO« 

2 HBr 04 = 2HBr + 402 

1/2(2H202 + 2Br2 = 2HBr + 2HBr02) 
l/2(2HBrO, = 2HBr + 2 O 2 ) 

2 H 2 O 2 + 2Br2 = 2HBr + 2HBr02 
2HBK)2 = 0* + H 2 O + Brs 

2 H 2 O + 2 Br 2 = 3HBr + HBrOs 
2H,02 + HBr = HBrO, + 2^0 
2HBr02 = O 2 + H 2 O 2 + Brj 


H2O + Br2 = HBr + HBrO 
HjO* + HBr = HBrO + H2O 
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2HBrO = 2HBr + 0» 

3H*0, + Br* = 2H*0 + 2HBrO, 
HBrO, + 2HjO = 2H»Os + HBr 
l/2(2HBrO* = 2HBr + 20s) 

l/2(2HBr + 40* = 2HBrO«) 
l/2(4HsOs + 4Brs = 6HBr + 2 HBr 04 ) 
2 HBr 04 ~ 30* 4- H*0* -I- Br* 

HBr + H,0* = HBrO + H,0 
l/2(2HBrO = 2HBr + O*) 
l/2(4HBr + O* = 2Br* + 2H*0) 

H*0* •+■ Br* = 2HBrO 
2HBrO = 2HBr + O* 

4HBr + 0* = 2Br* + 2H,0 

H*0* + Br* + O* = 2HBrO* 
2HBrO* = 2HBr + 20* 

4HBr + 0* = 2Br* + 2H,0 

H*0* + Br* + 20* = 2HBrO, 
2HBrOs = 2HBr + 30* 

4HBr + O* = 2Br* + 2HsO 

H*0* + Br* -|- 30* = 2HBr04 
2HBr04 = 2HBr + 40* 

4HBr “I" 0* = 2Br* -)■ 2H*0 

1/2(2H*0* + 2Bri = 2HBr + 2HBrO*) 
l/2(2HBrO* = 2HBr + 20*) 

4HBr “H 0* “ 2Br* + 2H*0 

H*0, + Br* = 2HBrO 
l/2(4HBrO = 2Br, + 2H,0 + 0,) 
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l/2(4HBr + 02 = 2Br2 + 2H2O) 

2H2O2 + 2Br2 = 2HBr + 2HBr02 
2HBr02 ~ O 2 + H 2 O 2 + Br2 
4HBr + 02 = 2Br2 + 2H2O 

The eighth mechanism was given by Bray and Livingston (4) in the form 

H2O + Brj = HBr + HBrO 

H2O2 + HBrO = HBr + O2 + HjO 

the last equation being the sum of two equations. The mechanism consists 
of a rapid equilibrium and a rate-determining step and conforms to rate data. 

If the catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by the chlorine-'chloride 
couple is studied as above, the same results are obtained as in this bromine 
case, Livingston and Bray (5) investigated this experimentally. 

As our next example let us consider the catalytic decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide by the iodine-iodide couple. The original reaction is again 

2H2O2 = 2H2O + O2 ( 21 ) 

The plausible intermediates are HI, I2, and HlOn. We can proceed as in the 
bromine case and consider first only HI and I2. However, none of the mechan- 
isms obtained are consistent with the rate equations given by Abel (1): 

= *,(H*o*)(r) 

= *s(I0-)(H20s) 

However, the general procedure is to consider all three intermediates at once. 
Doing this we obtain the following as the component equations of 21, after 


dropping those which can be further resolved: 

3(21* + 2 H 2 O = Os + 4HI) (22) 

rCHiOs + 2HI = 2HsO + Ij) (23) 

s(H20, + I 2 = O 2 + 2HI) (24) 

<(2HI0„ = 2HI + nO,) (25) 

m(4HI0„ = 2 I 2 + 2 H 2 O + (2» - 1)0*) (26) 

KnHsO + nl 2 = (2n - 1)HI + HIO,) (27) 

w(HIOn + nH,0 = nH20, + HI) (28) 

x((2n - 1)H202 + I 2 = (2n - 2)H20 + 2HI0,) (29) 
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»(H*0, + I, - (1 - n)Os + 2HIO.) (30) 

«(nH,Os + nis = (2n - 2)HI + 2HIO,) (31) 

Making the same simplifications regarding the mechanisms to be listed as were 
made above, the following are the mechanisms (given in algebraic form) : 

r = 1; 8 = 1 
n = 2;i = 1/2; w = -1 
n = 2;g = — l;i = l ;2 = l 
n = 4; 3 = -1; < = 1/2; z = 1/2 
n sa 2; 3 = —1/2; u = 1/2; z = — 1 
' n *= 2; 3 = 1; » = — 1; w = — 1 

n = 4; 3 = 1; » = — 1; 2 = 1/2 
n = 4; 3 = 1;«) = — l;z = —1/2 
n = 3;3 = l;x = l ;2 = —1 
n = 3; g — 1; y = — l;z = 1 
n = 1; V = 1; t = 1; X = I 
n <= 2; r = 1; < = 1/2; 2 = 1/2 
n = 2;r = l;y = — 1;2 = 1 
n = 2; s = — l;< = l;x = l 
n = l;8 = l;v = —l-,w= —1 
n = 2;8 = l;» = — 1;2 = 1/2 
n = 2;8 = l;w = — 1;2 = —1/2 
n = 2;« = l;x = l ;2 = —1 
n — 2; t = — 1;« = 1;2 = 1 
n = 2; t — — 1;m = 1;2 = 1 
n = 2; < = 1/2; o = —1; 2 = 1 
n = 2; < = 1/2; x = 1; 2 = —1/2 
n = 2; M = —1; y — — 1; 2 = 1/2 
n = l;M = l;x = l;y = l 

The mechanism n = l;8 = l;»=* —1; w = —I was given by Abel (1) and 
in tiie form: 

HiO* + HI = HIO + H,0 reverse of (28) 

HIO + HA *= HI + H,0 + O, (24) + reveree of (27) 
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As a final example consider the reaction 

HaAsOa + IJ + HaO H 8 ASO 4 + 2fl+ + 31^ (32) 

which for the purpose of mathematical analysis can lx? written in a simpler 
form 


H 3 ASO 3 + T 2 + H 2 O ^ H 3 As ()4 + 2HI (33) 

because of the rapid equilibrium 

17 ^ I 2 + I- 

The plausible int(?rmediatc is IllOn, and we shall consider only mechanisms in 
which no more than one oxy acid of iodine appears. The following are the 
component equations of 33, after dropping those which can Ix^ further resolved: 


x{nh + nHaO = ( 2 n - 1)HI + HlOn) ( 34 ) 

^(nHAsOa + HIO, = nH8As04 + HI) ( 35 ) 

2((1 - 2n)H3As03 + I2 + H 2 O = (1 - 2n)H3As04 + 2HIOn) ( 36 ) 
The following' are all the mechanisms in which .r, t/, and z are only zbl, 

T2 + H2O = HI + HIO ( 34 ) 

H3As()4 + HIO - H3ASO4 + HI ( 35 ) 

2I2 + 2H2O = 3 HI + HIO2 ( 34 ) 

3H3ASO3 + 2HIO2 == 3H8ASO4 + I2 + H2O reverse of ( 36 ) 
2H3ASO4 + HI = 2H3ASO4 + HIO2 reverse of ( 35 ) 


Roebuck (8) gave the first mechanism as being consistent with rate data. Here 
we show that it is the simplest possible mechanism for the intermediates postu- 
lated. 


SUMMARY 

We have set forth principles and methods which aid in the problem of deter- 
mining the mechanism of a reaction. For any reaction it is now possible to 
write a series of mechanisms which contains the actual mechanism unless an 
unknown compound occurs as an intermediate. (This will be true only when 
generality is not sacrificed by making simplifying assumptions.) Several exam- 
ples have illustrated this. It was possible to state in these examples how unique 
the accepted mechanisms are. 

The author is very much indebted to Dr. William Hamill of the University 
of Notre Dame for his many suggestions made in the development of the subject 
matter treated here. 
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CAVITATION FROM SOLID SURFACES IN THE 
ABSENCE OF GAS NUCLEI^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

In general, the literature on cavitation and bubble formation presents a very 
confusing picture. On the one hand, modern theoretical work by Doring (3), 
Furth (4), Piccard (7), and Harvey et aL (5) has indicated that cavitation and 
bubble formation cannot be accounted for on the basis of random thermal move- 
ments in homogeneous solutions unless relatively enormous superheating, 
supersaturation, or negative tension is established. On the other hand, most 
experimental work, including that with supersonic vibrations (and everyday 
laboratory experience), suggests that cavitation and bubble formation require 
no great driving force. To be sure, Kenrick et aL (6) have heated water to 270°C. 
(54 atm. absolute pressure) before it exploded, and have supersaturated water 
with oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon dioxide at 100 atm. without producing bubbles 
when the sample was decompressed. Clare (1) apparently sometimes 
accomplished supersaturation with oxygen to 250 atm. without bubbles being 
formed. Dixon (2) achieved negative tensions of up to 150 atm. before a 

^ The work described in this paper was done under a contract, recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Medical Research, between the Office of Scientific Research and Development and 
Stanford University. 

The work of Harvey and his collaborators progressed simultaneously with our own, and a 
free exchange of ideas sometimes made the question of priority difficult . One of the authors 
(D, C. P.) worked with Dr. Harvey's group for the first year of their activity, and the ex- 
periments reported here followed naturally upon their work . 

? Present address: Anatomy Department, School of Medicine, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California. 
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column of water broke (a column of plant sap broke at 207 atm.). Furthermore, 
laboratory experience does often demand the use of '‘boiling chips’' to prevent 
considerable superheating. 

Much of this confusion has resulted because it has not been generally realized 
that there are two distinct problems here. One concerns the nature and sta- 
bility of gas masses which persist in fluids and on surfaces, and can and do 
act as nuclei for cavitation and bubble formation. When nuclei are present, 
bubbles can be expected when the driving. forces are very low. The other prob- 
lem, considered in this paper, deals with cavitation and consequent bubble for- 
mation de novo, in the absence of any preexisting gas phase. 

It has been the considerable recent contribution of Harvey et ai. (5) to demon- 
strate experimentally that most commonly observed instances of cavitation 
and bubbling depend, in fact, upon the presence of gas nuclei. In a dramatic 
experiment they took a sample of water in a glass tube and subjected it to high 
hydrostatic pressure in order to force all preexisting gas masses into solution 
and thus have a system entirely llevoid of gas nuclei. ‘‘Water so treated has 
remarkable properties. It can be heated above 200°C. without bursting into 
vapor. When intense high frequency sound waves are passed through, no cavi- 
tation occurs, and no bubbles arise. Finally, if exhausted to the vapor pressure 
of water, moderate knocks have no effect and only a very severe blow will cause 
bubbles to fonn.” 

Harvey and coworkers deduce that a bubble nucleus is a gas mass trapped 
in a crack or depression on a hydrophobic surface. As a consequence, it can 
have a negative surface curvature (concave) at the fluid interface. Then surface 
tension will always tend to sustain or enlarge the gas mass, and a true equi- 
librium state can exist so that the nucleus can persist indefinitely. Thus, 
dust particles and container walls are a potential source of nuclei which will 
almost invariably be present unless special precautions are taken. It was only 
on the basis of the above work that it became possible knowingly to take adequate 
steps to remove all preexisting gas nuclei. Thus true cavitation could be studied 
with this potential source of serious confusion eliminated. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

i. General method 

To produce tension in fluids we adopted the general method of Harvey ei ai, 
(5), which consisted simply in striking the container wall with an iron hammer. 
If the fluid column was 4-5 in. high, it was set in motion by the pressure pulse, 
with a consequent negative component resulting from the inertia. The elastic 
bounce of the container wall away from the moving column of fluid was an ad- 
ditional component. We have no way of knowing how large a tension is possible 
with this procedure, but it may be considerable very locally. We did have the 
empirical knowledge that the force was much more than adequate to produce 
clouds of bubbles from nuclei which were still stable in air-saturated water 
exhausted down to its vapor pressure. And we could also observe very large 
(1 cm.) cavities form and quickly collapse at the vapor pressure of the water 
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when the system was largely degassed. The tension produced proved completely 
adequate to make a number of very clear distinctions. The technique was 
employed throughout because of its great simplicity. In all cases the pressure 
corresponded to the vapor pressure of the fluid in question, or 2~3 mm. Hg 
(whichever was greater). Pyrex glassware was employed throughout, and 
was kept clean and wet by soaking until use with concentrated sulfuric acid satu- 
rated with potassium dichromate. 

2. Water in glass and rvbher 

As previously mentioned, Harvey et al, (5) discovered that a water sample 
in a clean glass tube could be exposed to high hydrostatic pressure and then 
evacuated down to its vapor pressure without giving rise to any bubbles. Nor 
would bubbles appear when the tube was hit sharp blows with a metal hammer. 
We have repeated this basic experiment many times, deliberately hitting various 
sorts of glass tubes at the vapor pressure of water with harder and harder blows 
until the tubes shattered. We go further than Harvey in saying that when ad- 
ditional precautions are taken (which will be obvious later), we never obtained 
any cavitation or bubble formation in such previously pressurized systems 
(12,000 Ib./in.^ appUed for 5 min.). The tension developed by the hammer 
blows was simply inadequate to tear the water away from the glass in the absence 
of gas nuclei. On three occasions, though, the glass cracked on the inside, 
but the crack did not extend through the wall. Cavities and bubbles did form 
in these tubes, suggesting the momentary existence of a much greater tension. 
It is probable that a very great tension existed momentarily, for the water mole- 
cules presumably could not move rapidly enough to fill the crack as it expanded. 

We wanted a more rigorous test of the behavior of water when all nuclei 
were absent. We took a wide-bore tube, and built up a very thick latex rubber 
plug at one end by repeated dipping. The glass-rubber junction caused trouble 
until the rubber was run far up within the tube on the first dip. Such a tube, 
filled with water, was first pressurized and then exposed to a vacuum corre- 
sponding to the vapor pressure of the water. Extremely hard hammer blows 
on the rubber diaphragm did not produce cavitation except in so far as there 
was surface splashing. Cast latex tubes, filled with water and sealed, and then 
pressurized, were similarly resistant to the hardest blows that we (jould delivei* 
to them in vacuo. Such pressurized gum rubber appears milky, and is 
apparently entirely hydrophilic. 

The primary conclusion upon which the rest of the work is predicated is that 
in the absence of a free gas phase (gas nuclei), water itself does not cavitate 
unless large tensions are produced. Nor does water tear away from a wet 
glass or gum rubber interface withodt the application of very considerable force. 

Aside from using hydrostatic pressure, it seemed likely that all gas nuclei 
might be removed by making the system essentially gas-free. A wide-bore tube, 
2-3 ft. long and with 4-5 in. of water in it, was clamped upright and kept continu- 
ously evacuated with an aspirator pump. At the same time a hammer activated 
by a solenoid repeatedly hit the bottom of the tube at the rate of one blow per 
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second. At first, of course, great clouds of bubbles appeared from nuclei. As the 
gas left the solution, their growth rate became slow and the bubbles remained 
small, but persisted as centers from one blow to the next. Depending upon the 
blow intensity and the characteristics of the tube, after perhaps 20-40 min. the 
water in the tube would stop cavitating entirely. And once stopped, the cavita- 
tion could not be started again with any blow that did not shatter the tube! 
So much gas liad been mmoved from solution that not only were the nuclei dis- 
solved, but also there was insufficient gas to sustain a vapor cavity as a nucleus 
from one second to the next. In other words, bubbles once formed had a life 
of less than 1 sec. 

Gentle heating to produce boiling in vacuo greatly accelerated the removal 
of dissolved gas. Then a stage could be reached quite rapidly when a continuous 
vapor (joliunn had to be maintained or boiling would stop, cavitation could 
not be induced, and the water could be superheated at least 60-80®C. without 
boiling. (Probably much greater superheating could have been attained, but 
no particular attempts wei*e made in this direction.) This method of removing 
gas nuclei was in all respects as effective as the hydrostatic pressure procedure. 
The only important difference was that the system was necessarily degassed, 
while pressure allowed the use of supersaturated solutions. 

3, Organic liquids in glass 

Even though glassware bo cleaned with hot concentrated sulfuric acid- 
dichromatc mixture and kept continuously wet until use, it will inevitably carry 
micronuclei when water is the fluid phase used. This is not the case with several 
organic fluids which we have tested in contact with glass. One can take a dry 
glass tube and fill it with paraffin oil, a melted fatty acid (capric or caprylic), 
or ether, and nuclei will not be retained in the system. The pouring may trap 
a few nuclei or discrete bubbles, but if the system is evacuated the bubbles 
will rise to the surface. A few judicious taps will then enlarge all existing nuclei 
and remove them from the system as bubbles. From then on no cavitation 
or bubbles can be produced by any amount of striking (except possibly in ether, 
where unduly high vapor pressures can be produced). 

Thus we had a third method of working with systems free of nuclei. This 
is thought to depend upon the different physical relations at the air-li quid-glass 
interface when the liquid is not water. The contact angle was small or zero 
with these organic fluids, so that the negative curvatures necessary to sustain 
nuclei were not possible. The surface tension at the (*on^’^ex surface then 
promptly drove any gas mass into solution. Solvent action may have added 
to their effectiveness in removing any adherent oil or grease films. Presumably 
any three-phase system with a sufficiently great spreading coefficient of fluid 
on solid would behave in the same manner. 

We have, now, the important conclusion that these organic compounds, 
like water, will not cavitate or bubble without large driving forces when gas 
nuclei are absent. We have also found that ether, at least, can be greatly 
superheated under these conditions. 
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4* Solid surfaces; various crystals 

Having several experimental means of removing gas nuclei, we were now in 
a position to study the properties of other solid-liquid interfaces. We could 
work with systems that were either supersaturated or essentially gas-free. We 
found that the presence of a variety of different solid surfaces allowed very easy 
cavitation without preexisting gas nuclei being present. 

First of all, it was found that when different crystals were precipitated from 
their own nucleus-free melt or solution, cavitation frequently could be obtained 
without the slightest difficulty. The crystallization was accomplished by a 
slight change in temperature. The effect was completely reversible, and upon 
remelting or redissolving the crystals, the sample invariably returned to its 
original condition, lacking nuclei. This work is summarized in table 1. 

A glance at table 1 will show that no matter how formed, and irrespective 
of the fluid medium, the organic crystals always allowed easy cavity formation, 
even in the absence of dissolved air and in the presence of only a very few, very 
small crystals. The ionic salt crystals behaved differently, in that large numbers 
of crystals ordinarily had to be formed before cavitation could be induced. 
Rochelle salt gave an intermediate effect, as might be expected from its structure. 

In the above experiments crystals were always formed in a medium known 
to be free of nuclei, but the results were extended by taking preformed crystals 
and applying procedures presumably capable of removing all nuclei. Thus, 
water suspensions of crystalline cholesterol, iodoform, and calcium carbonate, 
and very thin cast sheets of paraffin, were exposed to 12,000 Ib./in.® hydrostatic 
pressures overnight, or for 2-3 days, to remove existing nuclei. The pressurized 
samples of cholesterol, iodoform, and paraffin cavitated as soon as they could 
be tested at reduced pressures. The calcium carbonate cavitated with some 
difficulty. Exactly the same effects were observed when the nuclei were pre- 
sumably destroyed by removing the dissolved air, for cavitation continued 
indefinitely with the first group of substances, and erratically and occasionally 
with calcium carbonate. 

A more conclusive experiment was performed by actually cooling and solid- 
ifying melted paraffin under water while it was continuously exposed to 12,000 
Ib./in.* pressure. This treatment, even when followed by subsequent re- 
pressurization, did not prevent easy cavitation from the solid paraffin surface. 

The nature of the solid surface was obviously of great importance in these 
experiments. Experiments were performed which gave considerably deeper 
insight into the essential requirement of easy cavitation. It was observed 
early that actively melting or dissolving crystals would no longer allow cavitation 
by our methods. This phenomenon was specifically observed and studied 
with crystals of capric and caprylic acids and of ethyl cinnamate in their own 
melts, and with crystals of succinic acid and potassium dichromate in saturated 
solution. The results suggested that imstable surfaces were not favorable for 
cavitation, and this thought was confirmed by a much more precise study of 
the capric acid crystal-melt system. 
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A heavy sludge of cavitating capric acid crystals was prepared in its own 
melt. The system, at 3 mm. Hg pressure, and while being continuously struck, 
was gently warmed to start melting the crystals. Cavitation stopped, and the 


TABLE 1 

Cavitation brought about by the formation of crystals 




MEDIUM 

CAVITATION ORDINARILY 
REQUIRING 

COMPOUND 

CRYSTALS FORMED IN 







Air- 

saturated 

Gas-free 

Few 

crystals 

Many 

crystals 

Capric acid 

Melt 

+ 

■f 

■f 



Water suspension 


4* 

4- 


Caprylic acid 

Melt 

+ 


4- 



Water suspension 

+ 


4- 


Paraffin 

Saturat(‘d paraffin 



4- 



oil 





Ethyl cinnamatc 

Melt 


+ 

+ 



Small drop under 


■f 

4* 



water 





Bromoform 

Small drop under 


+ 

4“ 



water 





Succinic acid 

Saturated solution 

+ 

+ 

4- 


Rochelle salt 

Saturated solution 


+ 

1 

Intermediate 

Potassium nitrate 

Saturated solution 


+ 


+ 

Potassium dichromate 

Saturated solution 


+ 


4- 

Potassium sulfate | 

Saturated solution 


+ 


4- 


C'avitation was possible when crystals of the above compounds were formed in glass-fluid 
systems which were known to be previously free of all gas nuclei, and which did not allow 
cavitation. The ionic mineral salts, however, did not ordinarily allow cavitation until 
heavy sludges of crystals were present. The other compounds allowed cavitation in the 
presence of a very few, very minute crystals, except in the case of Rochelle salt. The latter 
compound more nearly resembled the other organic compounds than the inorganic, but the 
effect was intermediate and not entirely definitive. When heavy sludges were required, 
it is possible that enormous supersaturations produced bubbles as trapped fluid cores pro- 
ceeded to solidify. This possible source of error could hardly have been involved in the 
results with the organic compounds. 

temperature was lowered slightly so that the crystals were in equilibrium with 
their own melt. This equilibrium was maintained for 45 min. without the 
production of a cavity, in spite of the many crj^stals present. The temperature 
was then dropped only 0.2°C., and a slow growth phase started which was 
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barely visible. But cavities appeared at once as soon as the tube was gently 
tapped. 

We conclude that in this sort of an equilibrium system there are no stable 
surfaces at all, any more than there are when crystals are rapidly melting or 
dissolving. It appears that a stable surface with **fixed^’ molecules is an essential 
requirement for easy cavitation. 

6* Stearate monolayer surfaces and the effects of added substances 

The above experiments were all of a qualitative nature. It was desirable to 
develop a semiquantitative technique so that different surfaces could be more 
precisely compared. These ends were accomplished by using stearate mono- 
layers* as the basic surface, which could then be modified by the addition of other 
substances soluble in water. 

It was first of all determined that water in stearate-coated tubes cavitated 
very easily even after treatment with 12,000 Ib./in.^ hydrostatic pressure applied 
for days. Also, similarly coated tubes of water continued to cavitate indef- 
initely after the removal of dissolved gas at the vapor pressure of the water. 
These were the standard treatments which removed all nuclei and prevented 
cavitation in similar systems lacking the stearate. 

The hammer blow striking the tube was activated by a solenoid. By simply 
altering the current flow through the solenoid, the intensity of the blow could 
be varied at will. The frequency of cavitation resulting from striking could be 
correspondingly altered from O-lOO per cent (of course each tube had its own 
absolute characteristics). 

In making an experiment, the stearate-coated tube with 4-5 in. of water 
in it would be exhausted with an aspirator pump and repeatedly struck with the 
hammer for a half-hour or more until we were sure the system was essentially 
gas-free. The blow intensity would then be adjusted so that the cavitation 
frequency was known to be within the range from 70-90 per cent. It was then 
possible to test the effect which various added substances had upon this frequency 
of cavitation. These were added in solution, and the system once more 
exhausted and struck until gas-free before determining the new frequency. 

* A saturated solution of ferric stearate in benzene was the source of the stearate mono> 
layers (Langmuir method) . The same solution was used throughout, so that any impurities 
were constant . In applying these layers the history of the glass was very important . Best 
results were obtained when the glass was either freshly fused and kept hot until application, 
or was soaked overnight with 0.1 Af barium hydroxide and then washed and completely dried 
by evacuation and heat . Even repeated washings with pure benzene would not remove the 
stearate monolayers applied thus from solution . But simply to remove the excess ferric 
stearate, the tubes were given two washings with pure benzene, dried, and then washed with 
a good lather of Ivory soap . Tubes prepa;red in this manner were * ‘ hydrophobic ' * , and the 
water contact angle would be about 40®. It should be noted, however, that the monolayers 
applied from solution were presumably open-work structures, for the contact angle never 
approached the high values of a complete monolayer or a crystalline surface. From our 
point of view the important fact was that we were able to put monolayer patches of stearate 
on the glass to give hydrophobic loci where the stearate ** tails” were in contact with water 
and the polar ‘‘heads” were in turn fixed to the glass. 
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It was found that various substances, upon addition to the fluid phase, greatly- 
reduced the cavitation frequency. The data are summarized in table 2. 

It can be seen in table 2 that the cavitation frequency was reduced much as 
the expected van der Waals association between stearate and added substance 
was increased. Substances such as n-butyl alcohol, leucine, or gelatin offered 
a large degree of ‘‘protection.” All of these substances have polar groups 
included in the molecule, which would not take part in the association and would 

TABLE 2 


Effectiveness of various agents in reducing the cavitation frequency from stearate monolayers 


CHAIN LENGTH 

ALCOHOL 

EFFECT 

COMPOUND 

EFFECT 

1 

Methyl 

0 

Gelatin (dilute) 

4-4-+ 




Egg albumin (dilute) 

+ + 

2 

Ethyl 

0 

Potassium butyrate 

0 


Isopropyl 

4- 

Sodium benzoate 

0 


Tert. -Butyl 

4-4- 

Sodium stearate 

+++ 




Sulfonated soap 

+ + 4 

3 

Propyl 

+ 

i-Leucine 

+ 4 + 


Isobutyl 

+4- 

Alkaline leucine 

4 


sec-Butyl 

++ 

Glycine 

! 

4 

w-Butyl 

+++ 

Glycerol 

4(4) 




Ethylene glycol 

0(4) 

1 

i 


Phenol 

44 




2 per cent anunonia 

0 




Potassium chloride 

0 


This table indicates the effectiveness of various agents in reducing the cavitation fre- 
quency from stearate monolayers when they were added to the w^ater phase . The strength 
of the hammer blow was adjusted to give a known cavitation frequency from 70-90 per cent 
before the addition was made. The symbol 0 means that there was no significant effect of 
the added agent. The other symbols refer to orders of magnitude, with 4- indicating a 
small, but significant, effect, a cavitation frequency reduced to about 10-20 per cent. 4-4- 
indicates a very decided effect with the frequency reduced about a hundredfold to 1 per 
cent, and 4-++ indicates about a thousandfold reduction in frequency. 

No specific concentrations were used, the attempt being simply to add a great excess 
for sorption on the stearate. Whenever solubilities allowed it, 5-10 per cent by volume 
was added ; in other cases solutions were very nearly saturated unless specifically designated . 

be presented to the water phase. But they all also have substantial non-polar 
chains for association with the non-polar fraction of the stearate molecules. 

Stearate-coated tubes were tested after the addition of each of the lower 
alcohols with informative results. Methyl and ethyl alcohols offered no pro- 
tection, n-butyl alcohol excellent protection, with n-propyl alcohol intermediate. 
Here we have serial differences depending upon chain length. But the mass 
of the non-polar fraction is also important, as can be seen by comparing the 
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series with two-carbon chains, for ethyl alcohol was ineflfective, wliile isopropyl 
and tertiary butyl alcohols gave increasing protection in that order. 

All of these effects were entirely reversible. Invariably, when the added 
substance was washed off and removed, the stearate-coated tube returned to 
its original cavitation frequency. But it was not always easy to remove an 
added substance. For instance, a tube that had had leucine or n-butyl alcohol 
in it could be flushed with, running water overnight and would still not show 
its original characteristics. This was fortunately not true of a simple soap, 
which apparently would replace these added substances on the stearate, and then 
be quickly washed off itself- Application of a good lather of Ivory soap, followed 
by a few rinses, always returned the tube to its original condition, except possibly 
after the use of proteins. Thus a tube could be used many times. (Sulfonated 
soaps offered good protection in themselves, but did not rinse off easily.) 

It must be noted and emphasized, however, that we have not been able to 
add any substance to the aqueous phase which offered complete protection 
against cavitation from the stearate monolayer. The cavitation frequency 
could be reduced more than a thousandfold, but it none the less occurred at a 
finite rate. We must assume that we were dealing with equilibrium conditions; 
that not all of the stearate chains would be associated with the added substance 
at any given moment, and thus there was no complete coverage and protection. 

If the behavior of a stearate monolayer could be modified by the addition 
of various substances, so should gross crystal surfaces. Here it was much 
harder to standardize conditions, but the essential experiments of the stearate 
series have been performed using suspended cholesterol crystals as the hydro- 
phobic solid surface. The results seemed identical, although obtained with 
less comparative exactitude. There was no doubt, though, that n-butyl alcohol, 
leucine, and soap gave a very great degree of protection. 

DISCUSSION RELATIVE TO GAS NUCLEI 

Our most basic finding is that certain types of stable solid surfacies are essential 
prerequisites for easy cavitation in the absence of gas nuclei. Since Ilaiv ey et aL 
(6) have made it amply clear that cavitation will occur without difficulty from 
gas nuclei, it is important to consider whether or not preexisting nuclei could 
have survived our treatments. The most convincing experiments are certainly 
those with stearate monolayers, for here it seems incredible that preexisting gas 
nuclei could have withstood the great hydrostatic pressures that were applied, 
since every crack necessarily must have been exposed to the fluid phase. As 
far as gross crystals are concerned, they were often used with their own melts 
as the fluid phase. Under such circumstances there was no possibility of sup- 
porting the negative gas curvatures which are prerequisite for stable nuclei. 

The possibility that nuclei formed de novo on some types of solid surfaces 
requires more serious consideration. Harvey et al. (5) assume that minute 
vapor cavities might form as a result of statistical fluctuations of the molecules. 
They go on to calculate the very limited conditions whereby such a cavity 
might become a stable nucleus by acquiring gas from solution. To begin with. 
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most of our systems which have given easy cavitation do not fall within these 
limited cjonditions. But a much more serious objection questions their 
assumption that statistical fluctuations of molecules will produce vapor cavities 
at all at any finite rate. The experimental evidence denies this, for such cavities 
would allow tears to start in the body of a fluid, and slight tension should produce 
cavitation without any difficulty. Yet we now know that water in a clean glass 
tube will not cavitate when the gas nuclei are removed. And we must remember 
that Dixon (2) achieved tensions that often exceeded 100 atm. before the water 
column broke. These tensions were built up relatively slowly, and would not 
have been possible if minute cavities had been constantly forming. Similarly, 
Kenrick et ah (6) would not have been able to superheat water to 270*^0. if 
there had been spontaneous cavities. 

A more difficult suggestion to rule out supposes that first of all a sorption 
process concentrates gas molecules from the fluid on certain types of solid 
surfaces. And then, conceivably, statistical fluctuations of the concentrated 
molecules might form a nucleus de novo. However, the work with “gas-free^^ 
systems makes this most unlikely, and there do not appear to be any theoretical 
or experimental reasons for believing that this sort of molecular concentration 
would ho possible. Furthermore, we can fall back on the w^ork of Kenrick 
et al. (6) and Clare (1), who often did not obtain bubbling when water saturated 
at 100-250 atm. was decompressed. This is indicative of the driving forces 
that would be required, and thus we do not believe that we can account for our 
results on any basis which in\’olves gas nuclei. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We believe that when we have produced cavitation under the described 
conditions, we have done so by quite literally starting a tear where no gas phase 
existed before. Wo presume that the tensions applied as driving forces were 
small (a few atmospheres at most). Thus any tear must have started at a very 
‘Sveak’’ locus where tlu^ intermolecular forces momentarily approached zero. 

We have found that a st)lid surfa(?e is a prerequisite for easy cavitation. And 
certainly, “hydrophobic’’ surfaces with exposed non-polar groups allow^ed 
tears to start most easily. Indeed, it is doubtful that any other sort of surface 
w^ould allow this easy cavitation, for impurities, as well as other explanations, 
could account for any cavitation w^hich required a heavy sludge of crystals. 
It is not likely that the ionic crystal surfaces allows easy cavitation per se. 
Rather, they should probably be grouped with glass as non-cavitating surfaces. 

We can ask ourselves why it is that fluctuating intermolecular forces only 
approach zero when non-polar groups are fixed on solid surfaces. A reasonable 
explanation supposes that a “fixed” molecule is less able to follow the thermal 
movements of the fluid molecules around it. If the forces of adhesion are low 
to begin with, such as van der Waals forces, it would seem that there can be a 
momentary escape of a fluid molecule away from the attractive sphere of the 
associated fixed molecule. Thus a hole quite literally comes into existence. 
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Hiese c(mditi(ms were realued when hydrocarbcm chains were exposed cm solid 
surfaces. Th^tiie nature of the fluid made little if any differmce. 

Fluid systems, chemically identical with tibose aUowing cavitation in the 
ivesence ol a solid surface, did not cavitate. So the corollary of the above 
ccmclusions is that holes do not actually develop in the body of a fluid even when 
the cdiesive forces are low. It seems that any particular fluid molecule tends 
to follow the thermal movements (A all others around it. This it must do by 
moving sufflciently on its own account so that all of tiie molecules involved 
stay within one another’s spheres, of attractive force. There is no “escape,” 
BO that the cohesive forces do not approach zero, and a tear cannot be started 
easily. 

Furthermore, there was no cavitation from “solid” surfaces which were pre- 
sumably unstable enough to allow some molecular displacement. Thus we 
were not able to start a tear from the surface of dissolving or melting crystals, 
or unstable cr3rstals in temperature equilibrium with their melt. And the pro- 
tective actirai of a layer associated by van der Waals forces presumably also 
resulted from the mobility of the associated molecules. 

From our own experiments we are not able to say how much tension would 
be required to tear the body of a fluid. We have not been able to do it by our 
procedures. But we have already referred to experiments in the literature 
reporting high values of applied tension, superheating, and supersaturation. 
These allow us to say that the force required cannot be less than 100-200 atm. 
in the case of water, and that it is of the same order of magnitude for some organic 
compounds. If one examines the methods employed by these workers, it is 
obvious that the techniques of all involved some previous pressurization. One 
can see in retrospect that they were dealing unknowingly with systems free of 
gas nuclei. Thus their results are a valid indication of the forces necessary to 
produce true cavitation. But even these values may be much too low for the 
body of a fluid because of contamination, or because at best there was a glass- 
fluid interface which seems likely to be “weaker” than the body of the fluid. 

Hie theoretical treatments of the subject mentioned in the introduction are 
substantiated in principle by our work. What we may designate as true cavi- 
tation is not possible without large driving forces l)eing applied, unless certain 
types of solid surfaces are included in the system. What has usually been 
encountered experimentally is a false cavitation in which the cavities were derived 
from preexisting gas nuclei rather than de novo. 

SCMlklABT 

The literature on cavitation has been confused because means have not been 
available to distinguish experimentally between false cavitation from pre- 
existing gas nuclei, and true cavitation de novo in the absence of any gas phase. 
Three procedures are described which remove all gas nuclei. Under these cir- 
cumstances, water-glass systems will not cavitate rudess forces of at least 100-200 
atm. are applied. On the other hand, we find very easy cavitation when mole- 
cules with non-polar hydrocarbon groups are “fixed” on solid surfaces, either 
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on a crystal fact^ or spi-ead as monolayer patches on glass. The nature of the 
fluid phase then makes little qualitative difference. Substances which associate 
with the non-polar surface groups by van dcr Waals forces, and then present 
polar groups to the fluid phase, prevent easy cavitation in so far as equilibrium 
(ionditions allow a greater or lesser coverage. 

Since certain types of solid surfaces arc essential prerequisites for easy cavi- 
tation, we conclude that fluctuating intcrmolecular torches can approac^h zero 
only under very limited conditions. This happens only in those molecular 
combinations where' the forces are relatively low irrespective of the phase relation- 
ships. We believe that when we have produced cavitation in tlie absence of 
gas nuc'lei, we have ciuite literally torn the fluid away from the solid, the tear 
beginning at a “weak” locus where non-polar groups were exposc'd on the solid 
surface'. There, only, fluid molecules momentarily (*an escape the* attraction 
of fixed molecules which are unable to follow their movements. Convc'rsely, 
in the body of any fluid, or at such solid-liquid interfaces where the attractive 
torches greatly execut'd van der Waals forc^es, molecailes are unable to sei)aratc suffi- 
ciently far to get out of one another’s attractive spheres even momentarily, and 
large forc*c‘s must be applied to initiate a tear. 
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Two well-behaved immiscible liquids usually arrange themselves in the 
container in two horizontal layers with the denser liquid underneath; conse- 
cpiently a system such as the ono depicted in figure 1, where one liquid forms a 
column inside the other, has been rather startling to most people who have seen 
it, physic^al chemists included, (The bottle is show n immersed in a larger vessel 
of water in order to give a truer picture of its contents.) The original bottle 
has indeed often served as a final examination question for a course in surface 
phenomena, and few^ students have been able to state all of the essential condi- 
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tions. These are as follows: (a) The inner liquid must be slightly denser than 
the outer, (h) The outer phase must preferentially wet the (glass) container, 
(c) The surface tension of the outer phase must be greater than the vector sum 
of the surface tensions of the inner phase and of the interface in order to hold the 
denser liciuid on the surface, (d) The volume of the outer phase must not be so 
great as to pinch off the vase-shaped inner phase; otherwise one would have the 
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more familiar case of a concavo-convex lens of the denser liquid left on the 
surface of the lighter. 

These conditions are fulfilled in the system shown in figure 1 by an outer phase 
of water and an inner phase of a solution of (;arbon tetrachloride and benzene 
with a density slightly greater than U Other combinations could readily be 
selected to reproduce the essential conditions stated above. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Probably the procedures most commonly used for the characterization of 
samples of high polymers involve measurements of viscosity on solutions of these 
polymers. Many of the procedures which are used commercially involve 
measurements on concentrated solutions, because results of great use in the 
empirical ciiuracterization of samples can be obtained from experiments in which 
the control of conditions need not be inconveniently precise. However, more 
valuable results from the theoretical standpoint can be obtained from measure* 
ments of viscosity on very dilute solutions and the extrapolation of the data to 
infinite dilution. 

In the course of studies of the properties of nitrocellulose we have had occasion 
to measure the viscosities of dilute and concentrated solutions of several nitro- 
celluloses in various solvents and have developed procedures for the empirical 
correlation of results obtained under different conditions. The use of these 
measurements for evaluating molecular weights will be discussed in a subsequent 
paper. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

Materials 

Technical butyl acetate was diied over calcium oxide and fractionally distilled 
under reduced pressure. The middle fraction, which boiled at 53®C. at 55 mm. 
pressure, was used for the solvent in the experiments described below. 

Chemically pum acetone was stored for a day with potassium permanganate 
and distilled. The distillate was dried over potassium carbonate, decanted into 
a flask containing anhydrous calcium sulfate, and redistilled. The resulting 
material was used for studies of dilute solutions; untreated acetone was used for 
preparing the concentrated solutions, which were intended to resemble those 
used in standard commercial measurements of viscosity. 

The alcohol used in preparing the concentrated solutions was commercial 
95 per cent ethanol denatured with about 4 per cent by volume of methanol. 

Most of the nitrocelluloses used in these studies \N’ere representative commercial 
samples with various properties. 

^ Contribution No. 1076 from the Gates and Crellin Laboratories of Chemistry, California 
Institute of Technology. 

This paper is based in whole or in part on work done for the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development under Contract OEMsr-SSl with the California Institute of Technology. 
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Method of measurement 

The viscosities of dilute solutions in purified acetone and butyl acetate were 
measured at 25 °C. with previously calibrated Ostwald-type capillary viscometers. 

Concentrated solutions were prepared to contain 10 per cent of nitrocellulose 
in a solvent mixture prepared from 10 parts (by wei^t) of denatured alcohol 
and 90 parts of acetone. The viscosities of these solutions were measured with 
a capillary-type viscometer of special design (2) instead of with the falling-baU 
viscometer used commercially ( 3 ). 

BBSULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The “intrinfflc viscosity”, [17], of a solute in a particular solvent is defined by 
the expression 

[17] = lim ^ = lim (1) 

c--*0 C c-*0 C 

in which i^rei = relative viscosity = 

i?8p = specific viscosity = i?rai— 1, and 
c == concentration in grams per 100 ml. 

The precise determination of the intrinsic viscosity of a nitrocellulose involves 
making measurements at several concentrations and extrapolating the results to 
infinite dilution. However, if the dependence of viscosity on concentration is 
known with sufficient precision, it is possible to calculate the intrinsic viscosity 
from the result of a single measurement on a solution of moderate concentration 
such that the viscosity can be determined with good precision. The equation of 
Martin (1) is the most satisfactory expression that we have found for the depend- 
ence of viscosity on concentration up to about 1 per cent of nitrocellulose. This 
equation states that 

\og^ - log [17] -f k[ri\p (2) 

c 

in which A; is a constant dependent upon the solvent and upon the chemical 
composition but not the molecular weight of the solute. 

The precision with which this equation fits the data is illustrated in table 1. 
In this table the results of measurements on solutions of four representative 
nitrocelluloses are presented with the intrinsic viscosities obtained by extrapolat- 
ing these results to infinite dilution. In the last column of the table are presented 
the intrinsic viscosities calculated from individual measurements by equation 2 
with the use of = 0.22 if the solvent is acetone and k = 0,18 if it is butyl 
acetate.^ The calculated intrinsic viscosities agree with the extrapolated values 

^ Subsequent experiments with other preparations of the same solvents indicated differ* 
ent but self'Consistent values of k in the neighborhood of 0.2. The differences were not 
enough to cause serious errors in intrinsic viscosities calculated with the use of equation 2, 
but they do suggest that viscometric measurements in pure solvents are very sensitive to 
small traces of impurities and that each preparation should be checked before equations are 
applied blindly to measurements made with it. 



TABLE 1 


Dependence of viscosity of nitrocellulose solutions on concentration 


NIT10CEL> 

LULOSB 

NUKBZ^Il 

NITROGEN 

SOLVENT 

INTRINSIC 
VIS<X>SlTy [i|] 

(extra- 

polated) 

CONCEN- 
TRATION. C 

SPEaFIC 

VISCOSITY, 

INTRINSIC 
VISCOSITY hi 
(CALCULATED) 


per cent 



gjioo ml 



1087 

11.90 

Acetone 

0.667 

4.029 

7.339 

0.566 





3.022 

4.408 

0.588 





2.016 

2.355 

0.618 





1.007 

0.884 

0.633 


* 



0.403 

0.304 

0.659 


4 

Butyl acetate 

0.848 

4.022 

10.34 

0.733 





3.017 

6.031 

0.756 





2.011 

3.072 

0.782 





1.006 

1.136 

0.801 





0.402 

0.376 

0.813 

2917 

11.89 

Acetone 

2.81 

1.007 

10.37 

2.64 





0.766 

5.925 

2.73 





0.504 

2.994 

2.85 





0.252 • 

1.024 

2.82 





0.100 

0.325 

2.81 



Butyl acetate 

3.99 

0.804 

10.91 

3.75 





0.603 

6.122 

3.81 





0.402 

3.052 

3.89 




i 

0.201 

1.099 

3.91 



i 


0.080 

0.363 

3.94 

10406 

13.26 

Acetone 

3.00 

1.007 

12.40 

2.84 





0.756 

6.768 

2.91 





0.504 

3.351 

3.04 





0.262 

1.131 

3.04 





0.101 

0.355 

3.02 



Butyl acetate 

4.30 

0.704 

11.33 

4.39 





0.528 

6.019 

4.32 





0.352 

2.960 

4.37 





0.352 

3.002 

4.41 





0.176 

1.046 

4.30 

1 




0.070 

0.348 

4.34 

2465 

13.94 

Acetone 

6.25 

0.504 

14.65 

6.08 





0.378 

7.746 

6.20 





0.252 

3.441 

6.17 





0.126 

1.175 

6.24 





0.050 

0.366 

6.19 



Butyl acetate 

8.66 

0.402 

14.90 

8.56 





0.302 

7.894 

8.63 





0.201 

3.709 

8.73 





0.101 

1.281 

8.75 





0.040 

0.398 

8.56 
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at least 'within 3 per cent, pro'vided c is less than 0.5 g./100 ml. The 'value of k 
appears to be independent of nitrogen content for nitix>oelluloses ccmtaining from 
12 to 14 per cent of nitrogen. 

The results of measurements of intrinac 'viscoaty on butyl acetate and acetone 
solutions of se'veral representative nitrocelluloses are presented in table 2. The 
data indicate that the ratio of the intrinsic 'viscosities in these sol've^ is 1.40 
ib 0.04 for commercial nitrocelluloses having intrinsic 'viscositaes grnter than 
about 1. The 'value of the ratio appears to fall off for low-'vijcoatYytrocellu- 
loses. These results are in qualitative agreement -with tho^’^f StyMunger ai^ 
Sorkin (4) for the ratios of 'viscomti( 
values of the ratios found by them 

TABLE 2 


Comparative viseoaitiee of nitroedlvloaea in butyl acetate and in acetone 


NITKOCElXtlLOSE 

MmiBEX 

MIIKOGEN 

INTUNSZC VISCOSITY 
IK BVTYl. ACETATE, 
[v]bu ao 

XMTtlNBlC VISCOSITY 
IN ACETONE, 
(v]ae« 

EATXO 

[vlbu 

1948 

E ter cent 

11.82 

0.83 

0.64 

1.29 

1087 

11.99 

0.85 

0.67 

1.27 

3876 

10.93 

1.64 

1.20 

1.37 

3293 

11.95 

1.87 

1.87 

* 1.36 

2836 

12.17 

2.36 

1.69 

1.39 

5261 

12.56 

3.89 

2.84 

1.37 

2917 

11.89 

3.99 

2.81 

1.42 

6278 

13.40 

4.22 

3.07 

1.37 

6260 

12.65 

4.26 

3.05 

1.40 

10406 

13.26 

4.30 

3.00 

1.43 

10411 

13.23 

4.45 

3.12 

1.43 

5248 

13.42 

4.85 

3.43 

1.41 

6167 

13.46 

4.87 

3.50 

1.39 

5246 

13.46 

4.92 

3.44 

1.43 

2466 

13,94 

8.66 

6.25 

1.39 

1 


IS of nitrocellulcfe fraction^, bi 
were less than the values ol 


i, bu||fe 

>b^El 


absolute 
jby us.* 


The data presented do not show any systematic dependence of the ratio of 
intrinsic 'viscosities in the two solvents upon the nitrogen content of the nitro- 
cellulose. E'vidently such an effect, if present, cannot be very large. Its 
presence cannot, however, be entirely excluded, since in the materials available 
for measurement hi^ nitrogen content tended to be accompanied by high 
'viscosity, and low nitrogen content by low -viscosity. 

The -viscosities of 10 per cent solutions of several nitrocelluloses in 10:90 
alcohol-Acetone were measured in stokes, and the results were used to calculate 
the -viscosities in Hercules smokeless seconds (2). The results of these measure- 

’ Subsequent experiments with other preparations of the same solvents indicated self- 
consistent values of the ratio nearer to the values observed by Staudinger and Sorkin. 
The intrinsic viscosity in at least one of these solvents appears to be very dependent upon 
the.presence of small amounts of impurities. 
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ments are compared in table 3 with the intrinsic viscosities of the same nitro- 
celluloses in acetone. The data can be fitted empirically by an equation of the 
form 


log V = 3.65 log M - 0.71 (3) 

in which V is the viscosity in Hercules smokeless seconds. The values of V 
calculated by means of this expression are presented in the last column of table 3. 
They indicate that it is not possible from the results of measurements on dilute 
solutions to predict the viscosities of concentrated solutions within the apparent 
accuracy of experimental determinations, but that it is nevertheless possible to 
obtain a reasonably satisfactory correlation between the results of measurements 
of the two types. 


TABLE 3 


Comparative viscosities of dilute and concentrated solutions of nitrocellulose 


NlTKOtXLLULOSE 

NUIIBEK 

NITBOGEN 

1 

VISCOSITY, F, IN 
HEBCtTLES SMOKELESS 
SECONDS 

INTRINSIC VISCOSITY 
IN acetone, 

[ n ] 

VISCOSITY, V 

(calculated) 

1948 

per cent 

11.82 

0.04 

0.64 

0.04 

3876 

10.93 

0.33 

1.20 

0.37 

3293 

11.95 

0.50 

1.37 

0.59 

2936 

12.17 

1.24 

1.69 

1.26 

8432 

12.67 

7.8 

2.65 

6.2 

2917 

11.89 

12.0 

2.81 

7.6 

6278 

13.40 

10.0 

3.07 

10.5 

10411 

13.23 

10 

3.12 

11.0 

5248 

13.42 

14.2 

3.43 

15.5 

5246 

13.45 

13 

3.44 1 

15.8 



SUMMARY 

Measurements of viscosity have been made on dilute solutions of several 
nitrocelluloses in acetone and in butyl acetate, and it has been found that the 
results can be expressed by an equation of the form 

ij»i = 1 + h]c X 10“’’' 

in which ifiwi is the relative viscosity of the solution, [ij] is the intrinsic viscosity 
of the solute, and c is the concentration in grams per 100 ml. The constant h 
is close to 0.2 for both acetone and butyl acetate and appears to vary for different 
preparations of solvent. 

The ratio of the intrinsic viscosities in butyl acetate and in acetone is about 
1.40 for nitrocelluloses having intrinsic viscosities greater than about 1, but the 
value of the ratio appears to fall off for low-viscosity nitrocelluloses. The value 
of thin ratio appiears to vary for different preparations of solvents but is constant 
within about ±0.04 for measurements made with specific preparations. 
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The viscosity of a nitrooellulose in Hercules smokeless seconds can beostimated 
approximately from its intrinsic viscosity in acetone by means of the expression 

log V * 3.66 log M - 0.71 

in which F is the viscosity in smokeless seconds. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Robert H. Blaker, John Hardy, Earl Hoerger, and 
Thomas J. O’Neill for assistance in the measurements. We are also indebted to 
Dr. Robert B. Corey for helpful suggestions during the progress of the research. 
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INTBODUCTION 

Of the methods currently employed for determining the average molecular 
weights of high poljuners, procedures involving measurements of osmotic pressure 
and viscosity are probably the most frequently used. These procedures require 
comparatively simple apparatus and are capable of precision satisfactory for 
many purposes; however, they lead to different results when used for measure- 
ments on mixtures of polymeric species of different molecular weight. 

When measuyements of osmotic pressure on solutions of a polymeric mixture 

’ Contribution No. 1077 from the (Sates and Crellin Laboratories of Chemistry, California 
Institute of Technology. 

This paper is based in whole or in part on work done for the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development under Contract OEMsr-SSI with the California Institute of Technology. 
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are extrapolated to infinite dilution, the results can be used to calculate the 
niunber-average molecular weight defined by the relation 


Mn = 


1 

VilMi 


( 1 ) 


in which Afn is the number-average molecular weight, /» is the fractional weight 
of the i** species in the mixture, and Mi is the molecular weight of the species. 
In this average the lower-molecular-weight material has a predominant effect, 
and traces of material of very high molecular weight have little influence. 

When measurements of viscosity are made on similar solutions, the data cannot 
necessarily be related to the molecular weight of the solute by any simple expres- 
sion (3) ; however, for many straight-chain pol5Tners the following empirical 
equation is found to hold reasonably well : 


h] = KMJM, 


( 2 ) 


In this so-called Staudinger expression is a constant dependent upon the 
polymeric material and the solvent but independent of molecular weight, il/o 
is the molecular weight of the monomeric unit in the pol3nmer, is the weight- 
average molecular weight defined by the relationship 

= ^SMi (3) 


and [17] is the ‘‘intrinsic viscosity^’ of the solute defined by the relationship 


[,] 

e— »0 C 


(4) 


where is the viscosity of the solution relative to that of pure solvent and c 
is the concentration in grams per 100 ml. The weight-average molecular 
weight as defined by expression 3 is predominantly influenced by the presence of 
material of high molecular weight. 

The niunber-average and weight-average molecular weights of a sample are 
equal only if the sample is molecularly homogeneous; otherwise the ratio of 
the weight-average to the number-average molecular weight is greater than 
unity, and its magnitude may be taken as a rough measure of the heterogeneity of 
the sample. In cases where the molecular-weight distribution function has a 
single broad maximum of the kind obtained in the polymerization of a monomer 
or in the degradation of a single high poljmier (4), the ratio may be expected 
to be slightly less than two. Other forms of distribution function yield larger 
values of the ratio, but it seems probable that values in excess of two will only be 
encountered in practice when the distribution fimction has more than one 
maximum. 

We have made measurements of osmotic pressure on acetone solutions of 
several supposedly homogeneous nitrocellulose fractions of different molecular 
weights and have used the results to evaluate Ks for nitrocellulose containing 
about 13.4 per cent of nitrogen. With the aid of data reported by previous 
workers we have used our results to calculate Kt as a function of nitrogen content 
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and have studied the molecular heterogeneities of various nitrocelluloses by 
means of measurements of number-average and weight-average molecular 
weights on samples prepared from different sources. 

It should be emphasized that a polymeric mixture is not completely character- 
ized by determinations of its weight-average and number-average molecular 
weights, for identical values of these quantities can be obtained with different 
molecular distribution functions. The object of the determinations described 
below is to obtain approximate information about molecular heterogeneity by 
procedures which are much simpler than the extensive fractionations necessary 
for determining complete molecular distribution functions. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials 

The nitrocellulose fractions used in the evaluation of the Staudinger constant, 
K 9 , were prepared by Dr. J. W. Williams and coworkers at the University of 
Wisconsin. The fractionation procedure involved dissolving a sample of nitro- 
cellulose in a mixture of 3 parts (by volume) of commercial 95 per cent alcohol 
and 6 parts of acetone and then precipitating part of the sample by the addition 
of ligroin under controlled conditions. The fractions from the first precipita- 
tions were refractionated by the same procedure. The final fractions are 
thought to be more nearly homogeneous with regard to nitrogen content and 
molecular weight than most other nitrocellulose samples that have been available 
for such studies. 

The nitrocellulose samples used in the studies of heterogeneity were taken from 
standard commercial lots prepared for use in the manufacture of smokeless 
powder. 

The acetone used for solvent in the osmometric and viscometric studies was 
purified by the procedure described in the first paper of this series (1). 

Osmometric measurements 

Measurements of osmotic pressure were made with static osmometers modeled 
after the one described by Wagner (6). The capillary rise of the solution in the 
osmometer was corrected for with the use of an open section of capillary immersed 
in the solvent by a procedure similar to that developed independently by Zimm 
and Myerson (8). 

Commercial cellophane was the most satisfactory membrane material investi- 
gated. The only pretreatment given to the cellophane was to soak it in distilled 
water for at least 12 hr. before it was used and to wash out the water with 
acetone at the time the osmometer was being assembled. Membranes treated 
in this way were satisfactory for use with nitrocelluloses having average molecular 
weights greater than 20,000, but a few per cent of samples of lower average 
molecular weight diffused through the membranes. 

The data were treated by plotting the osmotic pressure, x, divided by the 
concentration, c, against concentration and extrapolating the curve to a value of 
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ir/c at infinite dilution. This type of plot does not differ significantly from a 
stnught line and has a slope which, within the limits of experimental error, is 
independent of the molecular weight of solute but is different for different 
solutes or solvents (2). The molecular weight of the sample was calculated by 
the equation 


M« = 


RT 

lim (t/c) 

c-*0 


( 5 ) 


in which T is the absolute temperature, R is the gas constant in 100 ml. atm./mole 
degree, and the other quantities have been defined previously. 


TABLE 1 

Staudinger constants for nitrocellulose fractions tri acetone 


FRACTION mrUBEB 

NITROfiLN 

NUMBER-AVER- 
AGE MOLECULAR 
WEIGHT, Un 

(osmotic 

value) 

DEGREE OF 
POLYMERIZATION 

I 

i 

INTRINSIC 

VISCOSITY 

STAUDINGER 

CONSTANT 

X, X id* 


per cent 





S-3,4 . 

13.36 

41,000 

144 

1.32 

9.15 

S-1,1-4 

13.44 

64,700 

227 

2.24 

9.88 

P-3,2 

13.41 

130,800 

459 

4.37 

9.52 

P-4,2 

13.42 

216,400 

759 

6.83 

9.00 

Average 

9.39 


Viscometric measurements 

Measurements of viscosity were made with Ostwald-type capillary viscometers, 
and the intrinsic viscosities of the solutes were calculated by the procedure 
described in the first paper of this series (1). 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Evalitation of Staudinger constant 

The results of measurements of osmotic pressure and viscosity on four nitro- 
cellulose fractions are presented in table 1 . The data indicate that the Staudinger 
relation is obeyed within the probable accuracy of the measurements by nitro- 
celluloses having molecular weights between 40,000 and 200,000. 

The value of the constant presented in table 1 is valid only for use with 
nitrocellulose samples containing about 13.4 per cent of nitrogen, and then only 
if the solvent is purified acetone and if the viscosities are measured at 25®C. 
In order to obtain values applicable to all nitrooelluloses, we have used the data 
of Wannow (7). He nitrated cellulose to various degrees under conditions such 
that the degrees of polymerination of the products were the same as indicated by 
osmotic-pressure measurements. By means of measurements of viscosity on 
these samples he was able to express the fractional change in A"* with change in 
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nitrogeo content, but he was not able to obtain an absolute value for K, because 
his samples were not molecularly homogeneous. With the use of the value 
of K, for nitrocellulose containing 13.4 per cent of nitrogen obtained from table 1 
and with the data of Wannow we have calculated values of K$ for various 
nitrogen contents from 10.7 to 13.6 per cent and have plotted the results in 
figure 1. 



Fig. 1. Dependence of Staudinger constant in acetone on nitrogen content of nitro- 
cellulose. 0 , determined in these laboratories; O, calculated from the data of Wannow 
with the use of the other point. 


TABLE 2 


Heterogeneities of commercial nitrocelluloses 


NITKOCXXXULOSX 

NUMBIX 

. 

SOXTECE 

NITIOGEN 

NUKBCS- 
AVEKAGE 
MOLBCDLAX 
WEXOBT, Mn 

INTXmSIC 

VISCOSITY, 

M 

DEGXXE or 
POLYMXXXZA* 
TXOM 

WEIGHT- 
AVXXAGX 
MOIBCOX^ 
WEIGHT, Mw 

M 

6278 

Wood 

per cent 

13.40 

43,300 

3.07 

327 

93,100 

2.15 

8432 

Wood 

12.67 

41,600 

2.66 

351 

96,000 

2.31 

10406 

Wood 

13.26 

44,200 

3.00 

333 

94,200 

2.13 

5167 

Cotton 

13.46 

66,900 

3.50 

365 

104,200 

1.68 

5168 

Cotton 

12.60 

53,400 

2.85 

383 

104,200 

1.95 

10411 

Cotton 

I 

13.23 

66,700 

3.12 

351 

98,700 

1.74 


It should be emphasized that the curve presented in %ure 1 is very approxi- 
mate and can probably be refined by subsequent experiments. The absolutip 
values of all points, are based on the assumption that the fractions used m these 
experiments were molecularly homogeneous, and the relative values of the 
Staudinger constant taken from Wannow’s ^ta are based on the 
that the distribution of molecular species was the same in each of his samples. 
This second assumption is not necessarily justified by the fact that the number- 
average degrees of polymerization of all Wannow’s samples were virtuallv 
identical. 
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Molecular heterogeneity of commercial nitrocelluloses 

Measurements of osmotic pressure and viscosity were made on dilute acetone 
solutions of six commercial nitrocelluloses, three of which had been prepared from 
wood pulp and three from cotton linters. The results of these measurements 
were used to calculate the weight-average and number-average molecular weights 
of these samples by the procedures described above, and the data are presented 
in table 2. 

The results demonstrate that the nitrocelluloses prepared from wood are 
distinctly more heterogeneous than those prepared from cotton. It is interesting 
to note that the heterogeneities of the homogeneously nitrated samples contain- 
ing about 12.6 and 13.4 per cent of nitrogen are not significantly different from 
those of the nitrocelluloses containing about 13.2 per cent of nitrogen, which 
were blended from materials of the other two types. Since the samples studied 
in table 2 were all prepared to be of approximately the same viscosity or weight- 
average molecular weight, the greater heterogeneity of these particular wood 
nitrocelluloses is probably due to the presence of a considerable fraction of low- 
molecular-weight material. These observations are consistent with those 
reported by other workers (5). 


SUMMARY 

The absolute value of the Staudinger constant for nitrocellulose in acetone has 
been determined by means of measurements of osmotic pressure and of viscosity 
and by the use of data previously reported in the literature. 

Measurements of number-average and weight -average molecular weights on 
six commercial nitrocelluloses indicate that materials prepared from wood pulp 
are distinctly more heterogeneous molecularly than those prepared from cotton 
linters. 

We are indebted to Dr. J. W. Williams for the nitrocellulose fractions which 
rendered this investigation possible. We are also indebted to Dr. Robert B. 
Corey for helpful suggestions during the progress of the research. 
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The normal metiiod of determining the heat of combnstiim of an organic 
substance is, of course, to bum it with gaseous oxygen in a suitable calorimetric 
bomb. In the case of certain explosive substances, such as cordite and pro* 
peltent powders, for example, in which exothennic reaction can be brought about 
without supplying any free oxygen, it is the usual practice to es^lode them in 
special calorimetric l^mbs capable of withstanding high pressures, aad < to 
measure directly the heat produced by the explosion. At the same time the 
total gas volume and the permanent-gas volume produced by the explosion can 
be ascertained. The heat produced per gram of explosive is termed “the 
calorific value.” 

The final products of decomposition thus derived theoretically will not, in 
general, coincide with those obtained in practice, but they may be transformed 
into the practical products by a simple water-gas reaction involving a negligible 
heat change. The heat evolution or absorption as calculated in the above arbi- 
trary manner will consequently be the same as that in the practical case. 

QUANTITATIVE TREATMENT FOB ANY COMPOUND 

Conader the case of any compound C,H,0,N„ which is the type usually 
dealt with in propellants. Let F be the molecular heat of formation in calories 
at constant volume and SS^C. The compound may be explosive or non-ex- 
plosive, but it is assumed that it can be made to react in the calorimetiic bomb 
as a component of an explosive mixture, the final gaseous products being the 
water-gas constituents and nitrogei}, as already described. 

The heat liberatiim will be independent of the mechanism of decomposition 
of tilie compound and exploave, and will depend solely on the final state. More- 
over, if the water is considered in the liquid state, as it is in the calorimetric 
bomb, the heat liberation will be independent of the actual relative concentrations 
of hydrogen, water, carbon monoxide, and carbon dioxide within the limits of 
accuracy set by the heat liberation in the water-gas reaction. 

On this basis the hypothetical decomposition of the compound CpH,OrN« 
may now be discussed. The initial decomposition may be regarded purely 
h 3 rpotheticaily as 

t ^ 

C,H.O,N. ^pC-|-|H*-|-gO, + |n»-F (19) 

Ihe carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen will intercombine with one another or with 
the nsc^cules of the dteccsuposed explomve or with the water-gas constituents. 
There are a number of ways in which comlnnaticHi may take place, as fdlows: 
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(1) 

C + 0, -♦ CO, 

(2) 

c + JO, -> CO 

(3) 

C + CO, -♦ 2CO 

(4) 

C -f H,0 CO -f H, 

(5) 

Hj "4" CO* — ► H 2 O + CO 

(6) 

Hj + JO 2 H 2 O 

(7) 

CO + iOa CO 2 


It is always possible, however, to transform the products of the final results 
of intercombination into the products of any other intercombination by a simple 
water-gas reaction, so that according to the established theorem it is only 
necessary to consider one mode of decomposition in order to derive a quantitative 
expression for the molecular calorific value (water liquid) of the compound. 

Any of the above reactions would serve for the present purposes, but the 
carbon dioxide and water reactions may be chosen, namely: 

pC + pOj = pCOj + 94,029p (20) 

and 

(r - 2 p)H 2 + i(r - 2p)0, = (r - 2p)HjO + (r - 2p)67,343 (21) 

Combining equations 19, 20, and 21, the following equation is obtained: 

The thermochemical constants of propellants are widely used for ballistic 
calculations and control of manufacture, and it is of importance to be able to 
calculate them for any composition and to predict the effect of any change of 
(xmstituent. The present paper describes a simple method for calculating the 
calorific values for propellants. This method has been in extensive use for 
fifteen years in the Research Department of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 
Explosives Division, and has proved to be both convenient and accurate in 
use. 

Whilst the method was primarily developed for use with propellent explosives, 
it has wider applications to any assembly in w'hich the products are hydrogen, 
water, carbon ^oxide, carbon monoxide, and nitrogen, and provides an alter- 
native method to the normal one for determining approrimately the heats of 
cmnbustion or formation of organic compounds including non-explosive com- 
poimds. 


THERHOCHEMICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Modem propellants largely consist of colloidal mixtures of nitro^ycerin and 
nitrocotton, with the addition of various' organic compotmds as stabilizers and 
coolers. 

Sttdh propellants contiun insufficient oxygen in their constitution to oridize 
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fully the carbon and hydrogen, and it is established that the reactions occurring 
in their gaseous products are governed primarily by the water-gas reaction: 

COj -H H, - CO + HjO 

A amount of methane is produced by a secondary action during cooling 
and this must be corrected for. In addition, certain e3q)losives can deposit 
carbon during explosion and this must be carefully watched in any experimental 
work. 

llius, the gaseous products can be regarded as consisting almost uniquely of 
carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, hydrogen, water, and nitrogen, the relative 
concentrations of the first four gases being determined by the water-gas equi- 
librium constant corresponding to the “freezing-out” temperature. In the 
ftnaning thermocfaemical considerations for such a gaseous assembly the following 
thermal equations are utilized, the heats of reaction being expressed in calories 


at 26®C. and constant pressure as given by Rossini (5, 6). 

2H, -H O, 2H,0(g) + 1 16,600 (1 ) 

H,0(g) ^ HjO(Uq.) -I- 10,520 (2) 

C -f 0* OOj + 94,030 (3) 

(graphite) 

2CO -I- O* 2 CO 2 + 135,280 (4) 

C + 2 H 2 CH 4 + 17,889 (5) 

(graphite) R*f : (4) 

2C -I- O* 2CO + 62,780 (6) 

(graphite) 

XIoiicc • 

H 2 + CO 2 H20(g) -I- CO - 9,840 (7) 

CO -I- 3 H 2 + H20(g) + 49,299 (8) 


Consider now the gaseous products of a propellant fired in a calorimetric 
bomb. The experimental result obtained will be a calorific value (water liquid) 
corresponding to certain gaseous products. If the relative concentrations of the 
gaseous products are imagined as being altered, then the change must take place 
according to the water-gas equilibrium but, as in the case considered the final 
state of the water is liquid, the equation governing the heat change will be, 
from equaticms 7 and 2 : 

H 2 -f CO 2 H,0(Hq.) -I- CO -f 680 


at constant pressure. 

In a calorimetric-bomb system, however, the reaction occurs at constant 
volume, and for such conditions the water-gas equation becomes: 

H, 4- CO, H,0(Uq.) -b CO -1- 84 
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The heat exchange in the water-gas reaction depends on the latent heat of 
vaporiaation of the water, and it is obviously possible by choosing a suitable 
temperature to make the heat liberation zero. Actually, at 33°C. in constant- 
volume conditions, there is no heat evolved or absorbed in the water-gas reaction, 
when the water formed is considered in the liquid phase. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that the calorific value of a propellant at constant volume and at 
33®C., with the water produced in the liquid state, is quite accurately independent 
of tire composition of the resultant gaseous products. It is obviously advantage- 
ous to use 33*’C. as a datum temperature for calculations. It is also advantageous 
to make all the calculations imder the constant-volume conditions which apply 
to the calorimetric bomb . Consequently the thermal data given by Rossini have 
been suitably corrected to apply to constant-volume conditions at 33®C., the 
equations now reading as follows: 


2 H 2 + Ot 2H*0(g) + 115,036 

(9) 

HaO(g) ;=i H 20 (liq.) -f- 9,825 

( 10 ) 

C -b O 2 ;=± CO 2 - 1 - 94,029 
(graphite) 

( 11 ) 

. 2CO -H 0* :;:i 2 CO 2 + 134,688 

( 12 ) 

C -h 2 H 2 ^ CH« -H 17,331 
(graphite) 

(13) 

2C -1- O 2 ^ 2 CO + 53,370 
(graphite) 

(14) 

so that, from these equations: 


H 2 -f CO 2 H,0(g) + CO - 9,825 

(15) 

CO -1- 3 H 2 CH 4 -b H,0(g) + 48,164 

(16) 


THBBHOCHEMISTBY OF A MIXTURE OF PROPELLANTS 

The deduction which we have just made above may be stated in another 
form, as follows: 

The calorific value at constant volume and 33°C. (water liquid) of a propellent 
eiiplodve is unaffected by any reaction which may be brought about among the 
gaseous molecules according to the water-gas reaction. 

This theorem enables some important deductions about the calorific value of 
mixtures to be made. 

If a composite propellant comprising a parts of composition A of calorific 
value Qx (water liquid), b parts of composition B of calorific value Qb» and so 
on, is made, then the final calorific value of the composite powder is given by 

O = 5Qb cQo +••••}* 


or witii obvious notation 
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StiQn 

Zn 


as) 


The calorific value (water liquid) a propellant is thus an additive property 
of the calorific values of its components. Equation 18 introduces a great 
simpfifimtkm and enables the calorific value (water liquid) of many tsrpes of 
propellants and mixtures to be determined from a few known values. It might 
be fihoujd^t that ordy mixtures of explosives could be treated in this manner, but 
this is not so, for the treatment can be applied to a mixture of a propellent 
explosive with non-explosive organic substances provided, as will be shown, 
suitable negative calorific values are adopted for the non-explosive constituents. 
Any constituent of the propellant may be considered as decomposing and reacting 
with the gaseous products in any manner whatever provided the final products 
are hydrogen, water, carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, and nitrogen. This 
decomposition will be characterized by an evolution or absorption of heat which 
may be calculated, if the heat of formation of the substance in question is known. 

C,H,0,N. pCOi + (r - 2p)H*0 

+ (| - r -h 2p) Hi + I N. - ^/)57p + 67,343r - F (22) 

'Fhe gaseous products ^ven in equation 22 may be considered to undeigo a 
water-gas reaction without evolution or absorption of heat, until the actual 
c'unposition corresponding to the practical case is achieved. The molecular 
calorific value (water liquid) of the compound at constant volume and 33®C. 
is therefore given by the expression: 


qa = -40,657p + 67,343r - F 


(23) 


Finally, the calorific constant h for the substance may be defined as the heat 
evolved or absorbed on decomposition in calories per 0.01 g. of the substance at 
constant volume and 33'’C. (water liquid) as follows: 


h 


9h 


100 X gram-molecular weight 


(24) 


It should be noted that the molecular calorific value, qu, may assume positive 
or negative values according as heat is evolved or absorbed on decomposition 
and reaction of the compound. For the purposes of calculating the calorific 
values of propellants then, the calorific constant h as ^fined by eqmticm 24 
may be used in conjunction with a simple extension of equation 18. It follows 
directly that the calorific value (water liquid) in calories per gram of a propellent 
explosive is given by the expression; , 

Q “ 2 (hs) (per cent S) (25) 

where he,, the calorific constant of each of the. constituents, may be determined 
experimentally or cidculated in a simple manner. 

In the dalcuiations based on the heats of formation as published in rite litera- 
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tore, it is assunoed that the compound is contained in the propellant in its normal 
phs^cal state. 

The.es^rimentally determined values of the calorific value are obtained at a 
mean temperature of IT^C. Two methods are available for relating the the- 
oteticidly calculated value of qa to the experimentally observed value. Firstly, 
the experimentally observed value of qa at 17®C. may be corrected to apply to 
33*C. This calculation requires a knowledge of the specific heat of the compoimd 
and <A the gaseous products. Alternatively, the molecular calorific value, qg, 
may be calculated at 17°C. Thus, proceeding as in equations 19, 20, 21, and 
22, with t^ corresponding heats of reaction at 1 7^0., then the following equation 
isobtamh^; 

C,H,OrN. pCOs + (r- 2p)HsC) 

+ (| - r -f 2p) H 2 -H I N* - 40,987p -t- 67,509r - F (26) 

The gaseous products given in equation 26 may be transformed into the actual 
gaseous products by the water-gas reaction. At 17®C. and constant volume, 
with the water considered as liquid, the water-gas reaction becomes: 

H 2 + CO 2 = HaOCUq.) + CO + 169 (27) 

For one particular compound there are two extreme cases which must be con- 
sidered; firstly, one in which the products consist of water and carbon monoxide 
and secondly, one in which the products consist of hydrogen and carbon dioxide 
It follows therefoi’c that the maximum scatter in the calorific value of a pro^ 


pellant at 17®C. due to the water-gas reaction is {p + ")169 cal. The mean of 

iS 


these two molecular calorific values is therefore conect to within 



For the generalised case of the compound CpH^OrN. this mean molecular calo- 
rific value is given by 

= - 40,51 5p -f 85 J 4- 67,440r - F (28) 

4b 


and fat Mjy particular experimental observation at 17°C. 

= 5«±i(p + |)l69 (29) 

d$';mieMui of this equation the experimental value of the calorific value is 
to the theoretical value, so that the heat of formation of the compoimd 
Oidetilated. 

Ol^rific effect of any substance added to a propellant may be readily 
by means of equation 25. Thus consider a propellent powder A of 
value (constant volume, water liquid) Qi and let Qi be the corresponding 
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calorific value of an intiniate mixtute of (100 — p) per cent of A and p per cent of 
a substance B. Then from equation 25: 

Q. = Qx + Ph (32) 

If the heat of formation of the substance is known, then by means of equations 
28 and 24 the value of h may be calculated. 

Conversely, the heat of formation of the substance may be calculated from 
the experimentally determined h value. 

It is to be observed however, that the heat of formation of the st^bstance as 
generally reported in the literature refers to the ordinary state, and this may not 
correspond exactly to the value of the heat of formation for the substance when 
incorporated in the propellent powder, since its ph 3 ^cal condition may be 
different. 

In the calorimetry of propellent powders, it is preferable therefore to use 
values for h which have been experimentally determined from finished propellent 
powders. The values actually observed for various substances will now be 
considered. 

The calorific values of the propellent powders were experimentally determined 
in a specially designed calorimetric bomb. The calorimetric bomb and its 
accessories together with the experimental technique employed are described 
elsewhere (8). 


Nitroglycerin 

It is of fundamental importance in the present work that the calorific effect 
of nitroglycerin contained in propellent powders should be carefully determined. 
The calorific values of a large number of propellants consisting of nitroglycerin, 
mtrooellulose, and ethyl centralite or mineral jelly were therefore determined 
experimentally in the calorimetric bomb. It would appear from a careful 
analsrsis of the results so obtained that the calorific effect of nitroglycerin varies 
slii^tly with the physical condition of the nitroglycerin in the propellant, and 
that it is highest and of almost uniform value in well-gelatinized powders. 

In actual practice propellants are almost all of the t 3 npe characterized by the 
stable high nitroglycerin calorific constant. The effect, however, is important, 
since a value for the calorific constant h for nitroglycerin must be selected fpr 
use in the thermochemical calculations. 

IVom consideration of the e^qierimental results the figure of 17.55 eal. for 
0.01 g. (at IT^C.) has been selected for Ibe calorific constant of nitroglyoerin as 
descrilfing its behavior in normal propellants and in matured propellants whether 
of the solvent or the non-solvent type. ' 

It has been established (8) t^t nitroglycerin alone decomposes as follows 
in the calorimetric bomb: 


C,HiNA - SCO, + 2fH,0 -HU N, -H iO, 
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and the heat evolved at constant volume is 366.6 kg.-cal. per mole (water liquid). 
Further, the liberated oxygen will be available to oxidize carbon monoxide to 
cai'bon dioxide or hydrogen to water as follows: 

Ct) + JOj = COs + 67,340 
Hs +^iOs = H20(Uq.) + 67,609 

Thus the mean quantity of heat liberated by the available oxygen is 33^712 
cal. It follows therefore that the theoretical calorific effect of nitroglycerin 
in propellants is 400.3 kg.-cal. per mole, or 17.63 cal. per 0.01 g. (at 17“C.). The 
agreement between the theoretical and experimental values for the calorific 
constant nitroglycerin is very satisfactory. 

Nitrocellulose 

The experimentally determined calorific values and gas volumes have l)een 
reported in a recent communication (8). 

It is reasonable to suppose a formula of CeHwOs or C#il 702 ( 0 H )8 for cellulose, 
and nitrocellulose may then be considered as being formed by replacing the OH 
groups by NO* groups. The general formula for a nitrocellulose is then 

C6H702(3 - i)OH + tNO* 

whwe X lies between the extreme values of 0 and 3. 

Let p be the per cent by weight of nitrogen in the nitrocellulose considered; 
then it may be shown that the gram-atoms of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen per kilogram of nitrocellulose are: 

C = 37.024 - 1.1891p 
H = 61.698 - 2.6959P 
O = 30.849 + 0.43675P 
N = 0.71429P ^ 

and coasequently the gas volume per gram of nitrocellulose of p per cent nitrogen 
is: 

V = 1520.3 - 48.837P 

The p per cent nitrogen is, of course, the tiw niti-ogen content of the nitro- 
cellulose and if the analytical nitrogen figures observed are systematically dif- 
ferent from these, then there will be a systematic error in the calculations of the 
gas TYdume. 

Tlie results show excellent agreement between the gas volumes as measured 
directly and as calculated from this equation. For the nitrocelluloses oi higher 
* xatittffgm content (13.16 per cent and 13.24 per cent) the measured gas vdumes 
are greater than those calculated from the nitrometer nitrogen figure. This 
idii^t YSserepancy may be due to nitrometer nitrogen determination or to a 
si^t inaccuracy in the methane determinations. 
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The relation bettroen the finally corrected cidorifio value and tlw nitrogen 
content of the nitrocellulose is linear, and this fact may be rised as a very stringent 
test of the theory. Since the relation between the calorific value and the 
nitrogen content is linear, the intercept of the graph on the axis of ordimes 
(calorific values) must represent the calorific effect of a nitrocellulose kA aero 
nitrogen content, i.e., cellulose. The heat of coml:|j(lkti(H) of cellulose at c<»i8tant 
pressure and IS^C. is 4181 cal. per gram (3). From this value, and by equations 
23 ^d 24, the calculated calorific constant per gram of cellulose is 834.8 cal. at | 
18*C. In order to obtain the linear relation between the calorific value and the 
nitrogen content, one more point must be considered. It is convenient to con- 
sider the extreme pmnt: namely, the nitrocellulose containing 13.24 pi|p cent ni- 
trogen and of calorific value of 1060 cal. per gram. The linear relatitai is then 
given by: 

Qis-c. = 143.5p - 834.8 (33) 

where Qi8«c. is the calorific value (constant volume, water liquid) of pure dry 
gelatinized nitrocellulose of p per cent nitrogen. The very satisfactory fit 
of the experimental values shows that there is little doubt of the substantial 
accuracy of the theory. 

If M is the gram-molecular weight of the nitrocellulose, then from equation 
26: , 

» = B + B - B 

is the calorific value (water liquid) of 1 gram of the substance at constant 
vdume, usually denoted by Oi) while p/ilf and q/M are the number of gram- 
atoms of carbon and hydrogen in 1 gram of the substance. F/M is the heat of 
formation per gram at a constant pressure of 1 atm. and 18°C. 

If the general formula for nitrocellulose is taken to be C 6 H 70*(3 — i)(OH) 
-1- ®NO», as before, then the values of p/M etc. can be expressed in terms of P, 
the percentage of nitrogen in the nitrocellulose, by the following equations: . 

^ = 0.037024 - 0.001 1891P 
M 

- 0.061698 - 0.0026969F 
M 

4 * 0.030849 -f 0.00043675P 

Qn substituting these values of p/M eth. in equation 34 we d>tain; 

583 -f 77.6P - ^ (36) 

Thtu, knowing the calorific value of the nitrocellulose and the percentage of 
sitrogpn which it contains, equation 35 may be used to calculate tiie hent of 
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formation per gram of the nitrocellulose at constant pressure. It is considered 
that this is a superior method to determining the heat of formation frmn the heat 
of emnbusticm of the nitrocellulose in excess of oxygen, since the heat of com- 
bustion is about four times the heat of formation, while the calorific value is 
generally less than twice the heat of formation. The method has also the 
advantage of eliminating the uncertainty caused by the formation of oxides of 
nitrogen when the burning takes place in excess of oxygen. 

It has been shown that the experimentally determined calorific values of the 
dry gelatinised nitrocelluloses may be expressed by a linear equation (33). 
On eliminating Qi,, between equations 33 and 35, the following expression is 
obtained for the heat of formation of dry gelatinized nitrocellulose 

F 

— 1417.8 — 65.8P cal. per gram (36) 

M 

at a constant pressure of 1 atm. and 17®C. 

The heats of formation at constant pressure of the various nitrocelluloses 
examined as calculated from this equation are .set out in table 1. 


TABLE 1 

Seats of formation of nitrocellulose 


niCENTAGE BY Wt lOHT Of NITB 06 EN 

IN THE NITBOCELLtn OSB 

HEAT Of rOlKATXON Of NITBOCEIXOLOSB AT 
CONSTANT FBESSUBE AND IS^C 

per cent 

col It 

12.10 

621.6 

12.65 

585.4 

13.16 

561.9 

13.24 

546.6 


Graphite 

By calculation from equations 24 and 29 the h value for pure graphite is 
—33.76 db 0.07 cal. The graphite used in propellants is of a good commercial 
quality, and nu^ cimtain up to 10 per cent mineral matter. The experimental 
vtdue <rf h for graphite should therefore lie numerically less than —33.76 but 
greater than —3038 cal. 

An intimate mixture of 95 per cent of a propellant (which consisted of 50 
per cent ci nitroglycerin and 50 per cent of guncotton) and 5 per cent graphite 
was pwpimd, mid its calmific value determined in the calorimetric bomb. 
Tba caleiiSb value ci the propellant itself was also determined experimentally, 
ai^ yielded the result 1385.5 cal. per gram (constant volume, water liquid). 
The salorifi^ value of the mixture was 1148, so that, using equation 32: 

1148 « 0.95 X 1385.5 -I- 5h 

Wjbeoee h -"83.64 cal. The agreement between the theoretical and experi- 
Iplidt thhies is therefore satisfactory. 
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Dinitrotolliene 

An intimate mixture of 95 per cent of the propellent powder of the last example 
and 5 per cent of dinitrotoluene was prepared, and its calorific value determined 
in the calorimetric bomb. The resulting experimental value for the ccmstant 
h was 1.30 cal. By means of equation 14 the heat of formation of dinitrotoluene 
^ constant pressure is determined as 8.8 kg.-cal. per mole ; consequently the heat 
of combustion of dinitrotoluene to carbon dioxide, water (liq.), and nitrogen at 
constant pressure and 20‘’C. is 853.8 kg.-cal. per mole. Gamer and Abemethy (2) 
report a direct experimental value of 852.8 kg.-cal. per mole for this heat of 
combusticm. A direct experimental value of 856.5 kg.-cal. per mole has also 
been reported (7) . The agreement between the values is reasonably satisfactory. 
In our calculations a specific heat of 0.3 cal. per gram per "C. has been assumed 
for dinitrotoluene; only negligible errors are introduced by this assumption. 

Dibutyl phthaUUe 

The calorific constant, h, of this compound was found by calorimetric investiga- 
tion of a propellant containing 2 per cent of dibutyl phthalate. A value of 
—20.2 cal. was thus determined. Consequently, the calculated heat of formation 
at constant pressure and 17®C. of dibutyl phthalate is 1820 kg.-cal. per mole, 
and the heat of combustion to carbon dioxide, water (liq.), and nitrogen is 2070 
kg.-cal. per mole. The corresponding heats of combustion reported in the 
literature are 2058 kg.-cal. per mole (1) and 2160 kg.-cal. per mole (7). 

It may be considered therefore that the value obtained in the present work 
is fairly close to the true heat of combustion of dibutyl phthalate. 

Methyl centralite 

The effect of methyl centralite on the calorific value of propellent powders 
was investigated in the usual manner, and the value of —23.8 cal. found for the 
calorific constant, h. 

A direct determination of the heat of combustion of methyl centralite was 
carried out in our own laboratories and resulted in the value of 1948.5 kg.-cal. 
per mole. The heat of combustion calculated from the calorific constant, h, 
is 1930 kg.-cal. per mole at 17®C. and constant pressure. The results are there- 
fore in reasonable agreement. 


Ethyl centralite 

A similar investigation on ethyl centralite resulted in a value of —24.4 cal. 
for the calorific constant, h. This corresponds to a heat of combustion of 2253 
kg.-cal. per mole at 17*’C. and ccmstant pressure. The correspcmding value of 
the heat of ccmabustion of ethyl centralite derived by direct experiment was 
2264.6 kg.-cal. per mole. 

The experimental values of the calorific constant, h, for some of the compounds 
used in propellent explosives are set put in table 2. 

Thus, ocmmder a propellent explosive of “dry” composition: nitrooelluloBe 
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(13.08 per cent nitrogen), 65 per cent; nitroglycerin, 30 per cent; mineral jelly, 
5 per cent. The volatile matter is 0.37 per cent and the “ash” 0.16 per cent. 
Assume (as is justified by experience) that the volatiles are half water and half 
acetone; then the reduced composition is: nitrocellulose, 64.66 per cent; nitro- 
glycerin, 29.84 per cent; mineral jelly, 4.97 per cent; moisture, 0.19 per cent; 
acetone, 0.18 per cent; ash, 0.16 per cent, and by direct application of the present 
theory and the given experimental h values the calorific value of this composition 
is given by: 

= 10.45 X 64.66 -|- 17.60 X 29.84 -.34.60 X 4.97 - 19.80 X 0.18 
= 1027.5 cal. per gram 

The experimentally observed calorific value of this composition corrected for 
methane formation is 1027 cal./g. at 17°C., in agreement with the calculated 
values. 


TABLE 2 

Values of h for some compounds used in propellent explosives 


SUBSTANCE 

k IS CALOUES PER 0.01 G. AT i7*C. 

Nitrocellulose (13.1 per cent nitrogen) 

+10.48 

Nitroglycerin ... 

+17.60 

Mineral jelly 

-34.60 

Acetone ... . 

-19.80 


CALCULATION OF THE GAS VOLUME GIVEN BY A POWDER 

Since the gaseous products of propellent powders, w'hen corrected for the 
small quantities of methane formed, contain only carbon dioxide, carbon mon- 
oxide, water (vapor), hydrogen, and nitrc^n, no alteration in the volume of the 
gases can take place due to interaction of the constituent gases, since any such 
change must be finally in the nature of a water-gas reaction, — namely, 

CO 2 -I- H* = CO -H H*0 

and this reaction involves no increase or diminution of volume. 

It is evident, therefore, that the total gas volume in molecules per gram of the 
propellent powder as derived experimentally (corrected for any methane forma- 
tion) does correspond exactly with the number of molecules. It follows that 
the total gas volume, cc. per gram of powder at N.T.P. (corrected for any 
methane formed) is given by the expression 

Vr = 22.4(C -b §3 -f iR) (37) 

where C, 3, S' are the gram-atoms of carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen contained 
in 1 kg. of the powder. 

Farthermme, the gas vdume is an additive property of the gram-atoms of 
carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen ccmtained in the constituents of the powder, 
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and as a consequenoe equatkn 37 may be expressed mine sin^ily in terms of tbe 
percentages <rf nitrog^yoerin, nitroeotton, etc. in the c<»npoeiti<»i, as follows: 

Vr “ S(Vs)(per cent S)/100 

where Vs is the gas vcdume constant characteristic of the substance S. 

The calculation of the constant Fs.for most compounds is direct and simple. 
Hie constant Vs has been designated the “gas volxuue ccmstant” of the com- 
pound, and defines the gas volume in cubic centimeters given by 0.01 g. of the 
compound when contained as a ccmstituent of a propellent explosive. 

80MMABT 

A method has been develc^d for calculating the calorific values and gas 
vdumes of modem prqpellent explosives. It has been established that, when 
such propeUants are fired in a calorimetric bomb, the explosion products consist 
almost uniquely of carbcm dioxide, carbon monoxide, hydrogen, water (iiiiuid), 
and nitrogen. The final equilibrium is therefore determined by the well-known 
water-gas reaction, and the present thermochemical considerations are applicable 
to any such gaseous assembly. It has bera shown that with the water considered 
in the liquid phase, and under constant-volume conditions, then the heat ex- 
chai^ in the water-gas reaction is very small, and in fact, at SS’C. is zero. 
This fact forms the basis of the present work, and by its application a calorific 
constant may be defined for the organic compounds used in propellants. Fur- 
ther, the calorific value of a mixture of such compounds may be expressed by a 
ample additive law of these calorific constants and the composition. 

The method has proved both convenient and accurate in use, while it may also 
be employed as an alternative method for determining approximately the heats 
of combustion and formation of organic compounds. 

The theoretical and quantitative development of the theory is given . Applica- 
tions of the method to the determinations of the heats of formation and 
cmnbustion of orpnic compounds are discussed, while a t3rpical example of its 
application to normal propellants is also given and detailed consideration has been 
given to nitrocellulose. 
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An important section of explosives technology is the calculation of calorific 
values, of both simple explosive substances and mixtures. For this purpose, 
reliable figures for the heat of combustion of nitroglycerin and calorific values 
and gas-volume constants of nitrocelluloses of varying nitrogen content are 
required. Since considerable discrepancies exist among published values, it was 
felt that experiments should be carried out in a modem propellants calorimetric 
installation in order to determine reliable figures. The present paper describes 
these investigations. 

The calorimetric apparatus is a modification of that developed by Research 
Department, Woolwich (now Armaments Research Department) about ten 
years prior to the war. The authors have pleasure in acknowledging the origin 
of the methods and apparatus design, and are indebted to the Chief Scientific 
Officer, Ministry of Supply, for permission to publish them. The design of 
apparatus to be described differs someAvhat from the original Woolwich appara- 
tus, but the method of experiment is essentially the same as the original Woolwich 
method and differs only in a few details. The apparatus has lieen used for 
over fifteen years with satisfactory results and a considerable body of data 
obtained under identical conditions. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF METHOD 

The method used is applicable to explosive substances such as cordite which 
react without additional oxygen, that is to say, substances which contain their 
own oxygen. The explosive is fired in a bomb of 124-cc. capacity, a charge of 
12.4 g. normally being used, yielding a pressure of the order of 5 tons per square 
inch. In the case of powerful detonating explosives such as nitroglycerin, 
somewhat reduced charges (approximately 7 g.) have been used. Ignition of 
the charge is brought about by electrolytic gas fired by a fine heated wire. The 
rise of temperature is determined in a suitable calorimeter, and afterwards the 
volume of gas and the amount of water produced by the explosive are measured. 
The apparatus actually determines what is termed in explosives technology 
‘‘the calorific value of the explosive,” that is, the number of calories per gram 
of explosive produced when it is exploded without oxygen, other than what it 
contains itself. 
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description op apparatus 

(a) Ccdorimetric bomb: The particulars of design of the calorimetric bomb 
are given in figure 1. The bomb is constructed almost entirely of Vibrac steel, 
which possesses important properties for high-pressure work. 

(b) The water calorimeter and calorimeter container: The water calorimeter 
and calorimeter container are shown in figures 2 and 3, respectively. This 
apparatus does not incorporate any original features. 

(c) Tkermostaiic hath: The calorimeter container is fixed in a constant- 
temperature water bath. Stirring is by air, and a continuous circulation of 
Avater from the bottom to the top of the bath is maintained. 

(d) Thermometers: The special thermometers used were made of carefully 
selected lengths of glass tubing and conform to the following specifications: 
range, 12®C., graduated in 0.01'’C.; filled with nitrogen at 60 mm. pressure; 
length, 29 in. One of the thermometers has been graduated every quarter of 
a degree, to 0.02®C., by the National Physical Laboratory, and the other ther- 
mometers have been graduated from this. 

(e) Apparatus for generating electrolytic gas: The electrolytic gas is generated 
by the electrolysis of a 0.25 per cent solution of baryta water by means of a 
current density of about 0.3 amp./cm.® A T-piece is used for connecting the 
bomb and the vacuum pump to the electrolytic gas apparatus, and a phosphorus 
pentoxide drying tube and a flame trap are connected between the gas reservoir 
and the T-piece. 

(/) Apparatus for determining the permanent-gas volume: The familiar mercury 
manometer type of gas-measuring device has been adopted for use in the present 
investigation, using a cathetometer for determining the mercury levels accurately. 

(g) Apparatus for determining water: The apparatus consists of a trap Avhich 
is immersed in a thermos flask containing a freezing mixture of acetone and solid 
carbon dioxide. For the purpose of Aveighing, the ends of the trap are closed 
AArith small rubber caps similar to that used for covering the valve outlet nipple 
of the bomb. 


AVATER EQUIVALENT OF THE CALORIMETRIC BOMB 

(o) Apparatus: The Avater equivalent of the calorimetric bomb is determined 
by an electrical method. Figure 4 indicates the circuit used. The heater 
element is a nichrome wire, 25 gauge, about a yard in length, wound in the form 
of a spiral. Resistance of the coil is of the order of 6 ohms, and it is conditioned 
for use before a determination by glowing out for a long period in nitrogen. 

(5) Experimental procedure: The temperature-time curve is taken w'ith two 
thennometers in the usual manner; simultaneously the voltage drop across the 
0.1-ohm standard resistance and the bomb terminals is recorded at intervals 
of about 10 sec. The time at which the switch S is opened and the current cut 
off is noted. The temperature-time curve is taken concurrently with the cur- 
rent-voltage readings, and readings are continued after switching off the current 
until the usual constant temperature rise per minute is obtained. The pdnt of 
extrapolation is determined experimentally from the graph of the temperature- 





1 



Fia. 1. Bomb calorimeter. 1, body (Vibrac steel); 2, plug (Vibrac steel); 3, valve spin- 
dle (M.S ); 4, valve (Vibrac steel); 5, gland (gun metal); 6, nozzle (M.S. with lead wash- 
er); 7, electrode (cast steel with two nuts and end piece as shown); 8, cone and washer 
(Bakelite; six cones, six washers); 9, washer (fibre); 10, obturation cone (copper); 11, 
standard terminals No. 8 B.A. (brass); 12, lifting rods (M.S,). 
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Fig. 2. Water calorimeter 1, calorimeter container (copper); 2, pulley (brass); 3, top 
cover (brass); 4, bottom cover (brass; soldered to 1); 5, small support (brass and fibre); 
6, large support (brass and wood); 7, stirrer (steel and brass); 8, Hoffmann bearings 
(type S-1 Hoffman small journal bearing). 
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Fig. 3. Container for ealoriinofer 


time curve, so that the temperatiiix? rise can be deduced. The electrical energy 
input is derived from summation of the products of the average current in the 
circuit and voltage across the bomb terminals in the usual manner. 


■ 
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The method of determining the ^‘true'^ temperature rise is exactly the same 
in principle as that used in the case of determinations on explosive compounds, 
but (see later) the point of ‘^extrapolation'^ is determined for each experiment 
separately by the graphical method of equal areas. 

THERMOMETRY 

The method of calorimetric thermometry used is an adaptation of the Reg- 
nault correction curve method which will be clear from figure 5. 

The form of the temperature-rise curve ABCD is the same from experiment 
to experiment, for a given type of bomb ; consequently, the point of extrapolation 
at which the ordinate XY is constructed may be determined once and for all 
for any given installation. Figure 5 shows the result for one installation and 



Fig. 4, Working diagram for determination of water equivalent 

determines that the ordinate XY must be constructed on the graph at the time 
2 min. after firing. 

Thus, in any actual calorimetric determination, the portions AB and CD 
only are found experimentally. The rise of temperature each minute is observed 
before firing. This determines AB, When the rise of temperature with time 
is constant, the charge is fired, and the instant t of firing is noted. About 20 
min. after firing the readings of the thermometers with time are again taken each 
minute. This determines the portion CD of the temperature-time curve. 
Hence the temperature rise represented by the ordinate XY may l)e readily 
calculated. 

PART i: NITROGLYCERIN 

Experimental method 

In the initial experiments commercial Grade A nitroglycerin which had been 
carefully dried over sulfuric acid for some days was used. An accurately weighed 
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charge of about 7 g. of nitroglycerin was introduced into the calorimetric bomb, 
which was fastened up, evacuated, and filled Avith electrolytic gas. Experiment 
showed that 2 atm. of electrolytic gas were required to ignite the charge. Ignition 
was uncertain when smaller pressures of electrolytic gas were used. With 
very small charges of nitroglycerin (of the order of 1 g.) deposition of carbon was 



liable to occur, but with higher charges decomposition was found to be complete. 
In order to ensure adequate ignition a fine nickel wire was soldered to the firing 
pins as igniter. The firing wires were connected to a switch, ammeter, and fuse 
box. The fuse wire was burnt out first, so that the Eureka wire just reached 
a sufficiently high temperature to initiate the electrolytic gas. This system 
gave an almost constant heat yield. 
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It is assumed that the electrolytic gas combines to form water according to 
the equation: 

2 H 2 + 02 = 2 H 2 O + 115,600 cal. 

and thereafter functions as an inert material. The correction on the observed 
calorific value due to the firing of the electrol 3 rtic gas is —16 cal. (water liquid). 
No correction is required for the permanent-gas volume or the gas analysis, but 
if the water in the bomb is determined directly, then 0.005 g. must be subtracted 
from the figure obtained for the water per gram of charge. 

On firing a charge of nitroglycerin of the order of 7 g. the inside of the bomb 
was found to be rusted. Six successive shots were fired, care being exercised 
between shots to keep the surface of the bomb in constant condition by drying 
the bomb by evacuation. After six shots, it was considered that the inside 
surface of the bomb would be conditioned, and actual determinations were made. 
Five shots yielded the following results (calories per gram of nitroglycerin, con- 
stant volume, water liquid, at 18°C.): (/) 1631.2, {2) 1636.2, {3) 1638.2, (4) 
1632.5, (5) 1640.5; mean = 1635.7. 

From these observations it appears that either them is no further oxidation 
of the surface of the bomb, or that there is a small constant oxidation produced 
by each shot. Another sample of carefully dried nitroglycerin was obtained, 
and only one shot was fired in the unoxidized bomb before determinations were 
made. The results of successive determinations w'ere (calories per gram of 
nitroglycerin, constant volume, water liquid, at 18®C.): (Jf) 1683.4, (2) 1702, 
(3) 1690.4, (4) 1679.3, (5) 1672.8, (6) 1670.2, (7) 1698, (8) 1679, (9) 1662.2, 
(10) 1666, (11) 1666, (12) 1654.4, (13) 1653.5, (14) 1658, (15) 1656.3, (16) 1658.6, 
(17) 1660.2. 

It will be observed that, within limits, the calorific values drop until an 
almost constant value is obtained. This proves that initially the oxidation of 
the bomb is considerable, and that, finally, it falls to either zero or some minimum 
and almost constant value. 

The divergencies in the above results were attributed, after investigation of 
possible causes, to the variation of the amount of solder used in fixing the firing 
wire, this solder being oxidized by the free oxygen liberated on decomposition 
of the nitroglycerin. In subsequent experiments, therefore, a minimum and 
constant amount of solder was used. A little soft packing and mica were used 
in the firing-pin system, and any shot fired immediately after a change of packing 
was neglected. 


Experiments on ^^pure*^ nitroglycerin 

A few pounds of nitroglycerin were specially prepared from double-distilled 
glycerol and specially pure acids. The preparation was carried out very care- 
fully and the product was thoroughly washed with water and dried. The final 
drying was carried out over sulfuric acid. It may be concluded, therefore, that 
the nitroglycerin produced was of a very high grade. 

Initially some experiments were carried out in the oxidized bomb without 
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careful attention to the reduction of the quantity of solder to a minimum. The 
results were (calories per gram of nitroglycerin, constant volume, water liquid) : 
(1) 1634.8, {2) 1633.8, (S) 1646.2, (4) 1669.4, (5) 1637.7, (6) 1634.1, (7) 1636.5. 

The solder was then reduced to a minimum and constant quantity and the 
following values wen* obtained: (i) 1626.3, (2) 1626.8, (S) 1625.5, {A) 1624.7, 
{5) 1624.6. It will be observed that these results are lower and much more 
regular then the previous ones. Prior to firing these latter shots forty charges 
of nitroglycerin in all had been fired successively in the bomb; consequently 
there was a very good protective coating on the inside, and very little rusting 
per shot can be anticipated. 

The volume of gas liberated and the amount of water produced in each de- 
termination were found by the methods already described. The following 
results were obtained. Permanent gases at N.T.P. (cc./g. of nitroglycerin): 
465.5, 465.1, 466.4, 4()6.7, 468.5, 466.4, 467.2. Water (g./g. of nitroglycerin): 
0.2017, 0.2015, 0.1991, 0.2000, 0.1980, 0.1976. The average i-esults of these 
determinations, togethei* with their probable errors, were as follows: calorific 
value (constant volume, water liquid, at 18°C.) = 1G25.G dzO.4 cal. per gram 
of nitroglycerin. Permanent gases = 466.5 zb 0.5 cc. per gram of nitroglycerin 
at N.T.P. Water = 0.1996 ±: 0.0007 g. per gram of nitroglycerin. 

Experimental precision 

The probable error of the arithmetic mean value of the observed calorific 
value of nitroglycerin has been calculated as dbO.4 cal. It is considered that 
this figure represents the order of reproducibility of the experimental results. 
In addition, the errors introduced in the measurement of the water equivalent 
of the calorimeter, in the system of thermometry employed, and other errors 
inherent in bomb calorimetry must be examined. Washburn (12) has con- 
sidered these latter corrections in detail. A consideration of all these factors 
has shown that the finally recorded calorific value of nitroglycerin is correct 
to within 2.5 parts in 1000. 

Consideration of results on ^^jyure'^ nitroglycerin 

The known data for pure nitroglycerin, assuming decomposition into water 
(liq.), carbon dioxide, nitrogen, and oxygen without any deposition of carbon 
or formation of oxides of nitrogen are : 


j 

ElfPXlICAL VOMMULA 

PESlKAtlBNT gases: 

CC. PEE GEAll AT N.T.P. 

WATEE 

TOTAL gases: 

CC. PEE CEAM AT N.T.P. 


CC. 

g /*. 

CC. 

C,H.(NO.), 

468.6 

0.1982 

715.4 


The measured volume of permanent gases is 2 cc. less than that for the nitro- 
glycerin molecule. This was confirmed by repetition of the gas-volume results, 
llie interpretation of this deficiency is that either there are products other than 
water (liq.)» carbon dioxide, nitrogen, and oxygen in the products of explosion or 
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that some of the gas has disappeared by chemical action or absorption at the 
bomb surface. 


Analysis of explosion gases 

Analysis of the explosion gases by means of an Ambler gas analysis apparatus 
failed to disclose any constituents other than carbon dioxide, oxygen, and 
nitrogen. 

In order to test for carbon monoxide specific tests using all gases from shots 
were carried out. A very dilute solution of palladium chloride was made and 
divided into three equal portions: (1) reserved for standard comparison, (2) 
used for testing the nitroglycerin explosion gases, and (3) used for a check test 
on M.D. cordite explosion gases containing 40 per cent of carbon monoxide. 
Thi’ee liters of gas from a nitroglycerin shot were bubbled through the second 
portion of the palladium chloride solution, and 10-15 cc. of the M.D. cordite 
gas was bubbled through the third portion of the solution. Portion 3 of the 
solution was definitely darkened due to precipitation of palladium, whilst no 
observable difference was found between portions I and 2 after bubbling the 
nitroglycerin explosion gases through portion 2. It may he concluded, there- 
fore, that carbon monoxide is absent from the nitroglycerin explosion gases con- 
sidered in these experiments. 

In order to test for nitric oxide and nitrogen dioxide, the gas from a sliot (3 1.) 
was bubbled through a saturated solution of ferrous sulfate. No brown colora- 
tion of the system was observed. The liquor was drawn off from the bomb 
and filtered and tested for nitric acid, but the result was negative. 

From these results, it appears that the explosion gases from nitroglycerin 
fired under the present conditions consist uniquely of carbon dioxide, oxygen, 
water, and nitrogen. 

Qnantiiative estimaiian of the constituents of the explosion gas 

Attempts were made to determine the percentage of carbon dioxide in the 
explosion gases gravimetrically by absorption in potash. This method proved 
to be unsuccessful, because the gas from one shot required a ‘‘biibbling-through’' 
period of 3 hr., and during this time there was an appreciable absorption of gas 
at the inside surface of the bomb with formation of iron oxide and carbonate, 
for the gases are at high pressure in the bomb. The absorption of gas in the 
bomb was proved by carr3dng out measurements of the permanent-gas volume 
with continued times of standing of the gases in the bomb at high pressure. 
Normal measurements in the bomb yielded a mean gas volume of 466.5 cc./g. 
Fired charges which had stood for 3J hr. before measurement was carried out 
gave 451.5 and 458.8, a mean of 455 cc./g. When the gas from a charge was 
allowed to flow into a gas-volume apparatus at the same rate as bubbling through 
the potash solution in a carbon dioxide determination, the gas volume meas- 
ured was 455.2 cc./g. It is evident, therefore, that this method of gravimetri- 
cally estimating the carbon dioxide in the explosion gases is unsatisfactory. 

Subsequently, “fresh” explosion gases were used and analyzed volumetrically 
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with as high a degree of precision as possible. A constant-pressure gas-analysia 
apparatus was developed for this purpose and every care was taken in making 
up and using the reagents. The carbon dioxide was removed by absorption in 
potash. The oxygen was absorbed in alkaline pyrogallol and the gas was sub- 
sequently washed with cuprous ammoniacal solution to remove any traces of 
carbon monoxide which might have been produced in tlie pyrogallol reaction. 
The results of the gas analyses on two different shots were : 



COi 

02 

Nt (by difference) 


per cent j 

per cent 

per cent 

(1) 

63.04 

\ 4.92 

32.04 

(2) . . ; 

63.17 

4.87 

31.96 

Mean . ! 

1 

63.10 

4.90 

32.00 


The breakdown of the molecular substance C 3 H 5 (X() 3)3 would yield the 
analysis : 


COi I O2 


per cent 1 per cent 

63.17 i 6.26 


N. 


per cent 

31.57 


On the assumption that the sample is pure nitroglycerin, it appears that there 
is very little carbon dioxide absorbed during calorimetric determination, but 
that there is an appreciable percentage of oxygen absorbed, presumably to form 
mist on the surface of the bomb. It will be observed that about 0.1 per cent of 
the carbon dioxide is absoii)ed and 7 per cent of the free oxygen. Now the 
volumes of carbon dioxide and oxygen contained in 1 g. of the explosion gases 
are 290.0 and 24.0 cc., respectively. Consequently, there are 0.3 cc. of carbon 
dioxide and 1.7 cc. of oxygen absorbed by reaction in the bomb, i.e., the total 
absorption is 2 cc. per gram of explosion gases. The permanent gases per gram 
of pure nitroglycerin without absorption are 408.0 cc. The figure reduced by 
absorption will, therefore, be 400.0 cc., which corresponds exactly with the 
average figure for the permanent gases found exp)erimentally for the sample of 
nitroglycerin investigated in the present experiments. 

Further, the average water determined experimentally was 0.1990 g. per gram 
of nitroglycerin and the figure for the molecular substance C 3 H 6 (NOs )3 is 0.1982 
g. per gram; the diffei'ence is +0.7 per cent, but the limits 0.1996 db 0.002 are 
well within the theoretical values. It is considered that the slightly high value 
of the water, as found experimentally, is due to absorption of water from the 
air in the mist coating and some of this is removed by evacuation when the 
water is determined after a shot. 

From the above-descril)ed results, it may be legitimately concluded that the 
sample of nitroglycerin examined corresponded very closely to the molecular 
substance, and that it decomposed on explosion under the present conditions 
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into carbon dioxide, oxygen, water, and nitrogen, of which a part of the oxygen 
reacted with the surface of the bcnnb to form oxides of ircm and a part oi the 
carbon dioxide to form iron carbonate. The effect of these secondary reactions 
is to alter very slightly the composition of the explosion gases and to decrease 
the permanent gas volume by 2 cc. per gram. 

The effect of these secondary reactions on the heat evolution produced by 
explosion of the nitroglycerin must be considered. It may be assumed that tlw 
oxygen forms either FegOi or Fe 304 . The heat evolved when 1 cc. of oxygsn is 
oxidised to these, produces 5.7 and 5.9 cal., respectively. A mean figure of 
5.8 cal./cc. of oxygen absorbed may be accepted without appreciable error. The 
disappearance of 1.7 cc. of oxygen would entail an evolution of approximately 
10 cal. It may be assumed that the carbon dioxide forms ferrous carbonate by 
reaction with ferrous oxide. This reaction evolves 1 cal. per cc. of carbon dioxide, 
i.e., 1/3 cal. for the 0.33 cc. of carbon dioxide actually absorbed. The total heat 
evolved due to absorption of oxygen and carbon dioxide is approximately 10.5 
cal. per gram of nitroglycerin explosion gases. The calorific value found ex- 
perimentally for “pure” nitroglycerin was 1625.0 cal. per gram. Thus the 
calorific value corrected for these secondary reactions is 1615 cal. per gram. 
This figure is considered as the most probably correct one for the heat of com- 
bustion of nitroglycerin at constant volume at a temperature of 20®C. with the 
water in the liquid state. It is improbable that the corrections for oxygen and 
carbon dioxide formation are in error by more than 1 or 2 cal. 

Thermodiemical data for ‘'pure” nitroglycerin 

Accepting ;this value for the heat of combustion of “pure” nitroglycerin under 
the specified conditions, then the heat of combustion at constant pressure and 
heats of formation of “pure” nitroglycerin may be readily calculated. 

Rossini’s (10) critically reviewed values of the heats of reaction for the funda- 
mental reactions have been used in these calculaticois. Rossini’s values in 
calories at constant pressure and 25°C. are: 

C -t- Oj = COg + 94,030 (C as graphite) 

Hg -f- ^Og = HgO(g) + 57,800 
HgO(liq.) = HgO(g) - 10,520 

The calculated thermochemical data for “pure” nitroglycerin are set out in 
table 1. 


Comparison with previous investigations 

In table 2 a summary of the heats of combustion of nitroglyoerin published 
by previous investigators is given. The heats of formation given by previous 
investigators are presented in table 3. 

The %ures of Sarrau and Yieille, Rinkenbach, and Macnab are experimental, 
whereas all the others appear to have been calculated from the heats of forma- 
tiem of glycerin and nitric acid, etc., and some of these are obviously in error 
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because the authors have failed to take into account the fact that the nitration 
of glycerin is, itself, an exothermic reaction. Sarrau and Vioille used a platinum- 


TABLK 1 

Thennochemical data for nitroglycerin at 20°C. 


TBERMOCHEMICAL < ONSTANT 

CALORIES PER GRAM 

KILOGRAM’CALORIFS PER MOLE 



Water liquid 

Water vapor 

Water liquid 

Water vapor 

Heat of eombuHtion, i\i 

constant 





pressure 

Heat of combustion, at 

constant 

1603 

I486 

363.8 

337.4 

volume 


1615 

1505 

366 6 

341 6 

Heat of formation, at 

constant 

1 




pressure 

Heat of formation, at 

constant 

391 

88.8 

volume 


370 

83.9 


TABLE 2 

Heals of combustion of nitroglycerin 



AT CONSTANT VOLUME AT 20*’C 


1 

! 

1 

Calories per gram 

1 Kilogram-calories per mole 1 

REFERENCE 

Water liquid 

Water vapor 

! Water liquid I 

Water vapor | 


1579 j 

1478 

358.5 ! 

335.6 1 

Berthelot (1) 

1600 


1 363.3 j 


Sarrau and Vieille (11) 

1630.4 


j 370.25 1 


Rinkenbach (9) 

1589 1 

1470 

1 360.8 j 

333.7 

Esc ales (3) 


1455 

I 

330.4 

Kast (5) 

1580 ; 


! 358.8 i 


Brunswig (2) 

1595 ! 


; 362.1 1 


Na6um (8) 

1652 


! 375.1 

1 


Macnab (6) 


TABLE 3 


Heats of formation of nitroglycerin at constant pressure and 


CALO&IKS PER GRAM 


kilogram-calories 
PER MOLE 


Water liquid 


Water liquid 


432 

j 98.0 

416 

> 94.4 

415 

94.2 

416 

94.4 

435.7 

98.9 

381.6 

86.0 


REFERENCE 


, Bert helot (1) 
i Beichsanstalt (4) 
j Brunswig (2) 

; East (5)' 

I Escales (3; 

I Hinkenbach (9) 


lined bomb so that no oxidation of the surface would occur, but the chaises used 
were small and it is not unlikely that a little carbon deposition occurred. 
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Macnab, on the other hand, used a steel bomb and did not allow for surface oxi- 
dation of the bomb. His result is, therefore, almost certainly too high. 
Rinkenbach does not describe his experimental method and it is not possible, 
therefore, to judge of the accuracy of his determinations. 

It is considered that the careful experimental procedure adopted in the present 
investigation, together with the application of recently revised thermochemical 
data, has resulted in the determination of the most probably correct values for 
the heats of combustion and formation of nitroglycerin. 

PART n: NITROCELLULOSE 

Experimental method 

Preparation of the nitrocellulose: The analytical data for the nitrogen and ash 
of the unprecipitated and precipitated samples of the nitrocelluloses investi- 
gated are set out in table 4. The nitrocelluloses examined, with the exception 
of sample D which was tested in the unprecipitated condition, were treated in 
the following manner: The nitrocotton was first dried, and sufficient of this 


TABLE 4 

Analytical data for the unprecipitated and precipitated samples of nitrocellulose 


SAMPLE 

UNPRECIPITATED 

PRECIPITATED 

Nitrogen 

(ash-free) 

Ash 

Nitrogen 

(ash-free) 

Ash 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

A 

13.10 

0.40 

13.16 

0.20 

B 

12.73 

0.30 

12.65 

0.07 

C 

12.16 1 

0.36 

12.10 

0.07 

D 

13.24 

0.35 




nitrocotton for the calorific determinations was wetted with an equal weight of 
alcohol (66 O.P.) and then dissolved in acetone, 4 g. of nitrocellulose in 100 cc. 
of acetone. The solution was filtered twice through glass wool and the nitro- 
cellulose precipitated in a considerable excess of well-agitated distilled water. 
This precipitated nitrocellulose was w^ashed in four changes of distilled water, 
and boiled for 2 hr. in distilled water. It was then drained and as much of 
the water squeezed out as possible. Finally the product was dried, first for 7 
hr. at a temperature of 80®C., and secondly, in a vacuum for 6 hr. at a tempera- 
ture of 80°C. to 85®C. in order to remove all traces of solvent. 

In the case of sample C the solution was centrifuged for 2 hr. before precipita- 
tion, in addition to the above treatment. 

From table 4 it will be observed that in the case of samples B and C practically 
ash-free nitrocellulose has been obtained, but in the case of sample A only 50 per 
cent of the original ash has been removed. All thermochemical results have 
been corrected for the ash content. 

Moisture conditioning of the nitrocellulose: In order that the moisture of the 
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nitrocellulose used for a calorimetric determination could be accurately knoAvn, 
it was necessary to bring the nitrocellulose into such a condition that no change 
in its moisture content would take place whilst the charge was being weighed out 
and the bomb loaded. 

This was achieved by spreading the nitrocellulose on trays and exposing it 
to the atmosphere so that its moisture could come into equilibrium with the 
atmospheric humidity. It was conditioned in this manner for 1 or 2 days before 
the calorimetric determinations were commenced and was left exposed through- 
out the w^hole series of experiments. With the nitrocellulose in this condition it 
is assumed that the moisture of the charge taken for a calorimetric determination 
w^as identical wdth that of a sample weighed out at the same time foi- moisture 
determination. 

Method of charging the calorimetric homh: A charge of the conditioned nitro- 
cellulose was weighed out into a weighing bottle and then introduced into the 
calorimetric bomb through a glass funnel. Any nitrocellulose left adhering 
to the weighing bottle and glass funnel w^as allowed for by rew^eighing. 

The calorimetric bomb was then connected to a weighed trap, as used for the 
water determination, and evacuated. The w^ater drawn off w^as caught in the 
trap; its weight could be found by reweighing the trap after it had acquired 
I’oom terap(uature and air at atmospheric pressure and humidity introduced. 
The time required to evacuate the bomb was noted, and a blank experiment per- 
formed for the same lengih of time with the valve closed. By this means, any 
moisture that has condensed in the trap due to a very slight leak can Ix^ allowed 
for and the moisture drawn off from the nitrocellulose in the calorimetric bomb 
accurately determined. 

At the same time as the charge for the calorimetric determination w as weighed 
out, a sample Avas taken for moisture determination. Hence by this means the 
initial moistun' of the charge Avas knoAvn, and the moisture lost due to cA^acua- 
tion Avas knoAvn, therefore the actual moisture of the nitrocellulose in the calori- 
metric bomb could be calculated. 

Mode of 'producing ignition: Several methods Avere tried out l)efore a satis- 
factory mode of ignition of the nitrocellulose Avas obtained . Finally the follow ing 
method Avas adopted. Fine tungsten aatit Avas connected to copper extension 
rods fitted to the firing pins. The tungsten Avire Avas coated Avith a mixture of 
40 per cent tetrazene and GO per cent potassium perchlorate, ha\ung a calorific 
value of 1290 cal. per gram at constant volume. 

The wire, which aars soldered to the ends of the copper extension rods, was 
coated in the folloAAing manner: It Avas first dipped in a fairly thin solution of 
nitrocellulose in acetone, and then into a small pile of th(' above mixture. This 
Avas repeated until the Avire was coated Avith the inixtunN and it Avas finally dipped 
in the nitrocellulose solution so as to obtain a protective coA^ering of nitrocellulose, 
and thus prevent the particles of the initiating composition being brushed off 
Avhen the Avire came in contact aa ith the main charge in the calorimetric bomb. 

The Aveight of coating used was of the order of 0.001 g. and the charge of 
nitrocellulose 5 g., so that the heat put into the bomb due to firing, per gram of 



TABLE 6 


Experimental data observed for nitrocelltdose, sample A 


BXnSRXMENTAt 
CALOSiriC 
VALTJI; COK- 
8TANT VOL- 
UME, WATEE 
LIQUID AT 
TEMFERATUEE 
OE 

EXPERIMENT 

CALOEinC 

value; water 

LIQUID AT 
TEMPEEATUSE 
OF 

EXPERIMENT 

(CORRECTED 

FOR 

MOISTURE 
AMD ASH) 

EXPERI- 
MENTAL OAS 
VOLUME AT 

N.T.P. 

water’ 

TOTAL 
OASES AT 

N.T.P. 

TOTAL OASES 
ATN.T.P. 
(CORRECTED 
FOR MOISTURE 
AND ASH) 

MOISTURE OF 
NITROCELLU- 
LOSE WHEN 
WEIGHED 
OUT 

MOISTURE OF 
NITROCEL- 
LULOSE IN 
BOMB AFTER 
EVACUATION 

caL/g, 

cal.ig. 

ec./g. 


cc.lg. 

ce.lg. 

ptr eeni 

p$r cent 

1044.5 

1052.5 

693 

0.1530 

883.5 

883 

0.96 

0.59 

1043 

1049 

693 

0.1507 

880.5 

882 

0.77 

0.39 

1038.5 

1048.5 

692 

0.1519 

881.0 

880*5 

0.95 

0.77 

1035 

1045 





0.97 

0.80 

1039.5 

1051 





1.05 

0.92 

1046 

1056 

691.5 




1.05 

0.81 

1038.5 

1050.5 

690 

0.1555 

! 883.5 

881.5 

1.15 

0.97 

1044 

1053.5 

692.5 

0.1520 

881.5 

880.5 

1.18 

0.78 

1040.5 

1053 

690.5 

0,1536 

882.0 

880.5 

1.20 

1.03 

1040 

1052 

690.5 

0.1532 

881.5 

880 

1.14 

1.00 


TABLE 6 


Experimental data observed for nitrocellulose ^ sample B 


EXPERIMENTAL 
CALORIFIC 
VALUE; CON- 
STANT vol- 
ume; WATER 
LIQUID AT 
TEMPERATURE 
OF 

EXPERIMENT 

CALORIFIC 
value; WATER 
LIQUID AT 
TEMPERATURE 
OF 

EXPERIMENT 

(CORRECTED 

TOR 

MOISTURE 
AND ASH) 

EXPERI- 
MENTAL OAS 
VOLUME AT 

N.T.P. 

WATER 

TOTAL 
OASES AT 

N.T.P 

TOTAL CASES 

AT N.T.P. 
(CORRECTED 
FOR MOISTURE 
AND ASH) 

MOISTURE OF 
NITROCELLU- 
LOSE WHEN 
WEIGHT 
OUT 

MOISTURE OF 
NITROCEL- 
LULOSE IN 
BOMB AFTER 
EVACUATION 

cal./g. 

cal /g. 

ce./g. 


CC.Ig. 

cc./g. 

per cent 

per cent 

968 

984.5 

708 

0.1584 I 

905 

900.5 

> 1.88 

1.61 

961.5 

978.5 

707 

0.1551 I 

900 

1 894.5 

1.79 

1.73 

961.5 

978.5 

709.5 

0.1579 

906 

900.5 

1.88 

1.68 

959.5 

975.5 

708 1 

0.1587 

905 

900 

1.85 

1.65 

966.5 

984.6 

708 

0.1595 

906.5 

901 

1.93 

1.75 

963.5 

980.5 

707 

0.1603 

906.5 

901 

2.00 

1.68 


TABLE 7 


Experimental data observed for nitrocellulose ^ sample C 


EXPERIMENTAL 
CALORIFIC 
value; CON- 
STANT vol- 
ume; WATER 
LIQUID AT 
TEMPERATURE 
OF 

EXPERIMENT 

CALORIFIC 

value; water 

UQUID AT 
TEMPERATURE 
OF 

EXPERIMENT 

(CORRECTED 

FOR 

MOISTURE 
AND ASH) 

EXPERI- 
MENTAL GAS 
VOLUME AT 

N.T.P. 

WATER 

TOTAL 
OASES AT 

N.T.P. 

TOTAL GASES 

AT N.T.P. 
(CORRECTED 
FOR MOISTURE 
AND ash) 

MOISTURE OF 
NITROCELLU- 
LOSE WHEN 
WEIGHED 
OUT 

MOISTURE OF 
NITROCEL- 
LULOSE IN 
BOMB AFTER 
EVACUATION 

1 

cal.ig. 

cal./g. 

cc./g. 

g./t^ 

cc./g. 

ce./g. 

per cent 

per cent 

880 

901 

736 

0.1584 

933 

926.5 

2.42 

2.30 

881.5 

900.5 

736 

0.1584 

933 

927 

2.21 

2.09 

882 

903.5 

735.5 

0.1588 

933 

926 

2.^9 

2.36 

876.5 

898 

737 


935 

928.5 

2.52 

2.33 

882 


737 

0.1571 

932.5 

926.5 

2.11 

2.01 

i 
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nitrocellulose, was 0.3 cal. This quantity was subtracted from the observed 
calorific value to correct for the heat input due to firing. 


TABLE 8 

Experimental data observed for nitrocellulose ^ sample D 


SXPKBXlfSNTAL 
CALOU71C 
value; con- 
stant VOL- 
xtme; watee 

UQUID AT 
tempehatuek 
OF 

EXPEEnCENT 

CALOEIFIC 

VALtm; water 

LIQUID AT 
TEUPEEATURE 
OF 

EXPERIMENT 

(CORRECTED 

FOR 

MOISTURE 
AMD ASH} 

EXPERI- 
MENTAL GAS 
VOLUME AT 
NT.P. 

WATER 

TOTAL 
GASES AT 

N.T.P. 

TOTAL CASES 
ATN.T.P. 
(CORRECTED 
FOR MOISTURE 
AND ASH) 

MOISTURE OF 
NITROCELLU- 
LOSE WHEN 
WEIGHED 
OUT 

MOISTURE OF 
NITROCEL- 
LULOSE IN 
BOMB AFTER 
EVACUATION 

catjg. 

cal./g. 

u 1% 

gfg- 

CCjg 

cc.lg 

ptf ctni 

ptf cent 

1038.5 

1051.5 

\ 684.5 

, 0.1568 ! 

879.5 

879 

1.04 

0.93 

1050.5 

1064.5 

! 686 

i 0.1535 1 

877 

876.5 

1.12 

1.02 

1044 

1058.5 

684 

1 0.1545 

876 

875 ! 

1.18 

1.07 

1050 

1065.0 i 

681 

; 0.1554 

; 874.5 

874 

1.20 

’ 1.08 

1043.5 

1060.5 

681.5 

0.1548 

1 874 

872 

1.40 

1.30 

1031 

1046.5 

681 

0.1552 

874 

872.5 

1.31 

i 1.21 

i 


TABLE 9 

Mean values of determined calorific values and gas volumes 


NITROCELLULOSE SAMPLE 

CALORIFIC VALUE; WATT R LIQUID AT 
TEMPERATURE OF EXPERIMENT 

i 

TOTAL OASES AT N.T.P. 


cal /|. 

cc.fg 

A i 

1051 0 

m 

B. 

! 980.5 

1 899.6 

C 

1 900.5 

927 

D 

i 1060 

874 


In obtaining the averages for sample D, the lowest calorific determination (1046.5) 
and the highest gas- volume determination (879) have been omitted. 


TABLE 10 

Finally corrected calorific values and gas volumes of nitrocelluLoses 


SAMPLE 

(?L 

CALORIFIC value; WATER LIQUID, AT 
0*’C. (CORRECTED FOR METHANE 
FORMATION) 

V 

TOTAL GA.SES AT N.T.P. 
(CORRECTED FOR METHANE FORMATION 


*>al./g. 

cc,/g 

A 

1054 

883.5 

B 

982 

902.5 

C . . 

902 

929.5 

D 

1063 

876.5 


Experimental results 

The experimental results obtained for the nitrocelluloses examined are set 
out in tables 6, 6, 7, and 8. In order to obtain the calorific value, at the tern- 
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perature of experiment, and total gases for pure dry, ash-free, nitrocellulose 
from the experimental figures, the data must be corrected for ash and residual 
moisture, and the former also corrected for the heat put in due to firing. The 
corrected values so obtained are also set out in the tables, while the mean of 
these values are collected in table 9. The calorific values and total gases 
corrected for methane formation are given in table 10. 

The relation between the finally corrected calorific value and the nitrogen 
content of the nitrocellulose is shown in figure 6; the relation is linear. Milus 
(7) determined the calorific value of various nitrocelluloses of plant manufacture 
in a calorimetric bomb and analyzed the explosion gases. His results are in 
satisfactory agreement with those obtained in the present investigation. 



Fig. 6. Relation between the calorific value (water liquid) and the nitrogen content of 
pure dry nitrocellulose. 

SUMMARY 

The heat of combustion of nitroglycerin of a high degree of purity has been 
determined experimentally in a calorimetric bomb. The calorimetric bomb, 
which is a modification of that originally designed by Research Department, 
Woolwich, has been briefly described. Careful analysis of the explosion gases 
under the chosen conditions of experiment indicate that the gases consist uniquely 
of carbon dioxide, water, and nitrogen. It is considered that the finally reported 
value of the heat of combustion of nitroglycerin is accurate to within about 2.5 
parts in 1000. The results are compared with those of the early investigators. 

It is concluded that the heat of combustion of nitroglycerin at 20®C. is 1615 
cal. per gram at constant volume (water liquid); this is equivalent to 04t:fr 
kg.-cal. per mole. (> 
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The calorific value and gas-volume constants of a series of precipitated nitro- 
celluloses of varying nitrogen content have also been directly determined. It 
has been shown that the calorific value varies linearly with the nitrogen content 
of the nitrocellulose. 

The authors are indebted to Dr. H. Thomas for his assistance in preparing 
the data for this report. 
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NATURE OF RADIATION CHEMISTRY 

In classical chemistry the branch of chemical kinetics concerned with the 
interaction of ordinary energetic ‘‘emanations’* and matter is called photo- 

^ Summary of paper presented at the Symposium on Nuclear Chemistry wliich was held 
under the auspices of the Division of Physical and Inorganic Chemistry at the 109th 
Meeting of the American Chemical Society, Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 10, 1946. 

* This paper includes references to the work of many collaborators as well as others, both 
at the Metallurgical Laboratory of the University of Chicago and at Clinton Laboratories, 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. None of such work yet appears in the open literature. Material 
here reported is for the most part qualitative, and there are certain evident hiatuses of 
subject matter . An effort is made , how'ever , to give due credit by indication in footnotes of 
the names of the investigators. Thus, when the literature does become freely available, 
the references may be identified. The list of names is regretfully incomplete, primarily 
because not all studies are here reported. It w'ould be futile to attempt an acknowledge- 
ment of the contributions of Dr. James Franck, who was a constant advisor and consultant 
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chemistry. The emanations, photons, are of a type associated with transitions 
between energy states of the external electrons of atoms and molecules. The 
wave lengths of effective photons range from the near infrared for some photo- 
graphic processes (i,e., 10,000 A,) to a lower limit in the far ultraviolet (of the 
order of 1000 A.) for some absorption-spectra vStudies and for some investigations 
of ionic crystals. The corresponding energy range is approximately 1,2 to 12 
e.v. In these cases, in spite of the fact that details are well understood in only 
a few of them, the primary processes involved are rather simple. The absorbing 
molecule is raised to an excited state from which various changes occur in times 
which are of the order of one vibration period (10~^* sec.) or considerably longer. 
Dependent on the molecules, competition favors one or the other of processes 
which are distinguished in part by the time required for their completion. They 
are fluorescence, simple rupture, transfer of energy to another molecule or atom 
physically or chemically (e.g., photosensitization), and internal conversion 
associated merely with degradation of the energy state to successively lower 
electronic states. 

In the field of atomic energy we have a corresponding branch of chemical 
kinetics, concerned with the interaction of extremely energetic ‘^emanations’^ 
and matter. In the atomic energy projects it has, for want of a better name, 
been called radiation chemistry. The “emanations” are of a type or energy 
ordinarily associated with nuclear transitions in either natural or induced radio- 
active or fission processes. By extension of this idea, radiation thus includes 
alpha and beta particles and gamma radiation (found in radioactivity), neutrons 
and fission recoils, and fast protons, deuterons, electrons, and x-radiation pro- 
duced by various instrumental means. 

The energy range for these studies is determined by the interests of the in- 
vestigator and by the radiation sources available. Some work has been done 
with 170-kv. cathode rays (11) and there have been studies with x-rays of some- 
what higher corresponding energy. This is the lower end of the spectrum of 
radiations studied in radiation chemistry.^ The usual particles or radiations 
studied begin in that energy range for some slow betas and soft gammas, and 
extended up to 20 m.e.v. in studies of the effects of neutrons, betas, and gammas, 
and up to 100 m.e.v. for some of the fission recoils. 

While the particles (i.e., photons) of photochemistry cause, in the first in- 
stance, only excitation of one molecule, those of radiation chemistry cause not 
only excitation but ionization of many molecules. The average energy required 
per ionization act for most substances studied in the gas phase is in the range 
30 to 35 e.v. Except in chain reactions, usually no more than a few molecules 
are chemically converted per ion-pair produced, 

on most of the work. For the most part, references are to work performed in the Radiation 
Chemistry Sections at Chicago and at Oak Ridge. The locale of other work is indicated. 

» Present Address: Department of Chemistry, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 

* However, investigations at lower energies, e.g., on chemical effects of accelerated pro- 
tons of 200-800 e.v. (see I. Amdur and H. Perlman: J. Chem. Phys. 8, 7 (1940)) can be very 
useful for radiation chemistry in the interpretation of details of mechanism. 
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In photochemistry we emphasize the role of the photon hy reporting results 
in terms of the quantum yield, 7. In radiation chemistry, there has been a 
tendency, somewhat justified in practice, to report yields in terms of the numl)er 
of molecules converted per ion-pair produced — the so-called M/N ratio (8). 
This method of expression neglects the fact that, in condensed systems certainly, 
the value of N is essentially an assumed one based on the idea that the average 
energy, Eavy required per ionization process is precisely that determined for the 
gas phase, perhaps only of a similar (not even the identical) substance. Also, 
the M/N method of expression introduces a variety of scales of reference, de- 
pending on the various vsubstances studied, for Eav is different for different 
substances. Furthermore, its use suggests an idea which remains to be proved — 
that the ionization process is at the root of all radiation chemical reactions. 
Alternative methods of representation of yields have been used in the Radiation 
Chemistry Sections: either f?, the number of molecules converted or produced 
per 100 e.v., or, a form of expression favored by some, the energy in electron 
volts required to con\’ert or produce one molecule. 

RADIATION SOURCES 

The magnitude of the Plutonium Project made accessible for its purposes 
instruments which had simply not been previously available for the work of 
earlier investigators. Cyclotron sources of high-voltage deuterons were used 
at the University of (Chicago and the University of Michigan, and of high-energy 
neutrons at Washington University and the University of California at Berkeley. 
Van de Graaff generators at the Massachusetts Institute of Technolog>% the 
University of Chicago, and the University of Notre Dame were also available; 
these were used as sources both of high-voltage x-rays and of electron l)eams. 
The latter type of instrument is rather intei'esting because of the monochromatic 
nature of its lieam, and because of the high power levels at which it is possible 
to operate. The x-ray instrument at the Chicago Tumor Institute and the 
l)etatron at the l^nivei-sity of Illinois were also employed in a preliminaiy" way. 
The need for this wide range of instruments will appear in the subsequent dis- 
cussion. 

In addition, the pile itself (i.e., the atomic energy plant) and products from 
the pile were both important sources of radioactivity. The flexibility of opera- 
tions made possible by the availability of these sources is pointed up by the fact 
that a gram of radium, which only the rarer investigator might afford in the 
past, in secular equilibrium dissipates energy at the rate of 0.12 watt, while the 
piles in actual use for the production of plutonium operate at many thousands 
of kilowatts (13). Radioactive fission products from such piles were correspond- 
ingly useful, for they could be concentrated to give intensities of radiation from 
radioactive sources far exceeding any of the past. 

DETAILED EFFECTS OF HIGH-ENERGY RADIATION 

In the pile itself, all radiations associated with atomic energy aie potentially 
effective. Figure I shows the regions in a graphite pile in which the major 
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part of the energy of each particular radiation is dissipated. Obviously, the 
very energetic fission recoils can conceivably act on the uranium alone, while 
fast neutrons can be important in many different places. In the subsequent 
chemical operations, neither fission recoils nor neutrons are present. The major 
effects, if any, are produced by beta and gamma radiations. 




Q PILE LATTICE b ENERGY DISSIPATION 

Fig. 1. Graphite pile 



The variety of possible effects produced by very energetic radiations is shown 
in figure 2.® Only a few of the effects indicated may be considered outside the 
province of radiation chemistry. For the main part, the very confusion of the 
figure illustrates the complexity of the phenomena involved in the subject. 


11. L. Platzman. 
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Casual perusal reveals that all the phenomena of photochemistry are necessarily 
present. Very energetic radiation produces not only excitation but also ioniza- 
tion and, as in the case of fast neutrons, sometimes simple clastic scattering. 

The phenomena ensuant on molecular excitation are no different in radiation 
chemistry from what they are in photochemistry. Since they are subjects which 
have been extensively, if not exhaustively, discussed in another setting, they will 
be touched on only lightly here. They are among the lesser complexities of 
radiation chemistry, knowledge of which is necessarily precedent to the under- 
standing of any particular chemical reaction. Thus, while there are perhaps four 
or five cases of thermal and photochemical reactions whose mechanisms are 
thought to be thoroughly understood, the best that can be said for the compli- 
cated processes of radiation chemistry is that some of their outlines are apparent. 

High-energy particles and radiations all produce ionization (as well as excita- 
tion) of the molecules or atoms with which they interact.® 

AH — ^ AB-^ + e 

The electron travels several hundred molecular diameters after its liberation 
l)efore it comes to rest either to discharge a positive ion or to form a negative ion, 

M -f c M- 

where M may be AH or some other molecule. In water (i.e., where M is H 2 O) 
this may be an intermediate step but the over-all reaction is 

€ + HoO + aq — > H + OH^^aq 

In general, afUu’ the primary acts in which electrons are released and trapt3ed 
at some remote point, the succeeding processes in which the ions concerned 
may become in voh^ed depend on their nature and their stability in their environ- 
ment. The nature of the general environmental conditions surrounding ions 
requires prime consideration. At one time it was thought that the small mobility 
of gaseous ions in an electric field (unaccountable by simple kinetic theory assum- 
ing ordinary molecular diameters) indicated that in reality the diameters were 
abnormally large and i-epresented a cluster of a central ion and associated neutral 
molecules held thereto by strong polarization forcevS. Iiltimately, it was es- 
tablished that the phenomenon could te explained in terms of drag exerted on 
the ions by dipole forces set up in the molecules through whose neighborhood 
they drift (10). Meanwhile, however, the idea of clustering had given birth 
to the cluster theory of radiation chemistry. Lind noticed the many instances 
where M/N exceeded unity and suggested the idea that energy liberated in 
neutralization of the ion caused dissociation of the surrounding cluster of mole- 
cules (8(b)). The preferred notion now is that small values of M/N 'm excess of 
unity indicate merely the production of a few free atoms or radicals per ionization 
act (3), as well as a possible contribution by excited molecules. 

hfV 

* The symbol — in radiation chemistry has a significance parallel to — > in photo- 
chemistry. 
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The new point of view does not deny the existence of weakly held clusters 
(with energy of attachment of the order of thermal motion) (3) nor does it neglect 
the further possibility of two other significant phenomena. In certain cases, 
e.g., where AB or M may strongly solvate a dissociation product of AB+, the 
existence of clusters in liquid or in gas may affect the course of reaction con- 
siderably, yielding 


AB+ + M->A+-M + B 

as, for example, in water 

H 2 O+ + aq H80+ + OH 

instead of the significant reaction where solvation does not occur: namely, 

AB+ + e A + B 

or (3) 

AB+ + M- A + B + M 

Furthermore, there may be a slight distinction between a free atom or radical 
liberated (by neutralization of an ion) when clustering does not occur and when 
it does. In the latter case the atom or radical escapes through an envelope of 
oriented molecules. That there is a significance in this fact has not been 
established. 

The important point is that reactions of the class of reaction 3 constitute one 
of the important groups in radiation chemistry. The mechanism in this group 
of reactions is that radiation causes ionization and that ultimately a positive 
ion is discharged by an electron or negative ion. The electron moves to the 
positive ion in a time so short that the constituent atoms remain substantially 
undisplaced (Franck-Condon principle); the energy of neutralization thus 
appears as excitation of the products. In effect, some of the atoms or radicals 
are left in positions corresponding to energy states above the dissociation limit 
for the bond concerned. Dissociation results as in reaction 3, Dissociation of 
M itself in this process is unlikely. 

A complete discussion of all types of chemical phenomena associated with 
radiation-chemical processes is inappropriate here. It is proper to say that 
usual considerations of free radical chains apply and that, in radiation chem- 
istry, there are phenomena of sensitization (i.e., by ions) similar to photosensi- 
tization by excited molecules. Recombination of primary products (i.e., free 
atoms or radicals) plays the usual rdle. However, radiation-induced back- 
reaction involving product molecules plays a more significant rdle in radiation- 
chemical reactions than in other classes of reactions. In photochemistry it is 
frequently possible to choose radiation of wave length which will not affect the 
product. In radiation chemistry this procedure is never possible. Thus, a 
steady state dependent on the variety of circumstances of the investigation is 
usually to be found (particularly for inorganic systems) in radiation chemistry. 
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Energetic heavy^charged particles^ such as alphas, deuterons, or protons, rarely 
make direct nuclear impact but cause ionization of the molecules with which they 
‘‘collide.” As is generally the case for any incident charged particles, the elec- 
trons thus liberated move several hundred molecular diameters from the incident 
beam. However, such heavy particles cause a relatively large number of ions 
per unit path length. A deuteron of high energy would ionize about one in five 
molecules in its track in water. Thus, for heavy-particle irradiation part of the 
primary products is concentrated in a restricted locale with an inhomogeneous 
distribution. 

An energetic electron or beta, unlike a heavier particle, ionizes about on the 
average one in five hundred molecules in its track in water. Consequently, the 
primary effects of fast electrons are diffuse and overlap between tracks, and, 
unlike the case for heavy particles, the distribution of primary products is es- 
sentially homogeneous both along and transverse to the beam. 

Gamma rays and x-rays interact with molecules to produce ions and energetic 
electrons. The latter, in turn, are responsible for the major portion of the 
observed effects. Thus, it is possible to simulate effects of gammas or x-rays 
by use of an electron beam from a Van de Graaff generator. However, there is 
an important difference. Whereas the half-thickness for 1-m.e.v. x-rays is 12 
cm. of water, and the x-rays give up energy in any conveniently short distance 
(e.g., 1 cm.) fairly uniformly, an electron of the same energy penetrates only 
about 0.5 cm. and gives up most of its energy in an element of path somewhat 
below the surface. Therefore, where homogeneity of effect is essential, an 
electron beam cannot be used to simulate gamma rays. This consideration is 
not usually important, but for cases where it is, the Plutonium Project has 
sufficient radioactive fission product on hand to supply an adequate concentra- 
tion of gamma or beta rays. Usually, however, instrumental sources suffice. 
For example, exposures may be made 2 cm. before the target of the Notre Dame 
generator at a rate of x-ray dosage of 7 X 10^ r./min. If a really high rate of 
energy dissipation is required, the direct use of the electron beam can increase 
it by a factor of 10^ 

Fast neutrons, which are not absorbed in the process, scatter the nuclei with 
which they collide. The amount of energy transmitted in an elastic scattering 
process is given by the relation 

AE/E^ = 2A/{A + 1)2 

where AE/Eo is the arithmetical average fractional decrease in energy of the 
neutron and A is the atomic weight of the element of the atom concerned. 

The form in which energy appears in an ejected atom depends on the energy 
and the nature of the incident particle ; part may be kinetic and part may be in 
the form of excitation of its electronic system. In general, two types of impacts 
^.re involved in this effect: primary scattering by fast neutrons and secondary 
scattering by scattered ions or atoms. The impact of the neutron and the 
effect of the neutron, unlike that of charged particle radiation, are exclusively 
on the nucleus, if the energy of the incident neutron is low enough, the velocity 
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of the ejected nucleus will \)e in turn sufficiently low so that its electronic cloud 
will remain with it. For sufficiently high velocities of the incident neutron, the 
velocity of the ejected nucleus will be such that it leaves one or more electrons 
behind it. The result may be that in the first case all of the energy of the neutron 
is transmitted as kinetic energy and, in the second case, the energy may be 
transmitted to a major degree in the form of electronic excitation or ionization. 
The threshold value for the latter process depends on the element concerned, 
and according to our theory is by no means sharp. The diffuseness of the thresh- 
old confuses the effort to calculate a priori the number of atoms displaced by 
fast neutron bombardment, Kesort to experiment is essential. 

The secondary processes involving the particle ejected by a fast neutron de- 
pend strongly on the mass of the particle. Figure 2 indicates the variety of 
effects produced by the fast ions in passage through a substrate. They may 
waste their energy in the production of excited molecules or they may produce 
ions with one or more of the electrons removed. On the other hand, a fast 
neutron may possess only sufficient energy to expel an atom uncharged from its 
lattice position; this atom may in turn by head-on collision displace other atoms 
from their lattice positions. Such a process involves maximum utilization of 
the kinetic energy of the neutron for production of displaced atoms. The prob- 
ability of this ideal process decreases with decreasing size of the atoms involved. 
For small atoms the threshold energy above which a considerable fraction of the 
neutron energy is converted into excitation and ionization is quite small. In con- 
sequence, in the case of very light elements or compounds of such elements, the 
principal effect will be of a type not purely characteristic of fast-neutron effects. 
In water, for example, the effect would be nearly like that of an incident proton 
beam. As the atomic weight of the element involved increases, the fraction of 
energy transmitted per collision decreases and the threshold below which the 
energy is transmitted nearly entirely as kinetic energy increases. The magnitude 
of the effect will obviously reach a maximum at intermediate atomic weights 
which, comparatively speaking, are rather low. We shall return to a discussion 
of these effects in connection with solids. 

DISCOMPOSITION IN SOLIDS^ 

The effect of fast neutrons on solids was first considered by E. P. Wigner in 
extenso in 1942. He showed that on theoretical grounds, fast neutrons should 
cause displacement of relatively light atoms from their lattice positions. Such 
discomposition is to he expected in the case of all substances containing elements 
of low atomic weight. However, the chance of a back-reaction, in which the 
atom returns to its original lattice position or to a similar lattice position, will 
depend on the nature of the solid involved. In a compact solid of maximum 
density, it is possible that an ejected atom may come to rest in an interstitial 

^ M. G. Bowman, S. G. Davis, J. Franck, M. Goldberger, S. Gordon, U. C. Hirt, E. J. 
Hochanadel, B. Leaf, R, J. Maurer, A. J. Miller, R. S. Mullikcn, T. J. Neubert, A. Novick. 
R. A. Penneman, F. D. Rossini (National Bureau of Standards), J. Royal, F. Seitz, R. T. 
Schenck, E. Teller, A. R. Van Dyken, P. H. Yuster, and E. P. Wigner. 
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position, but that it will be under such great forces in that position that the 
application of only moderate energy may cause it to move to a more stable trap — 
e.g., a hole of a type created in the moment of its ejection. Another phenomenon 
which may exist in back-reaction is that of instantaneous annealing. We would 
expect that solids of low melting point, particularly those which are soft to begin 
with, might not display a detectable discomposition effect, even after prolonged 
irradiation with fast neutrons. 

Both the short space allotted and the security restrictions still in force at the 
time of preparation of this paper prevent discussion of the effects observed in 
various substances, and the characteristics of those effects.’* ® At this time we 
can say merely that the effects are real and interesting, and provide a very 
fruitful field for further investigation. So far as the research work in radiation 
chemistry is concerned, discomposition is one of the most interesting effects 
detected. It was found, for example, that the electric resistance, elasticity, and 
heat conductivity of graphite all change with exposure to intense neutron 
radiation. 


COLORATION OP IONIC CRYSTALS 

Another interesting effect produced in solids is illustrated in the case of lithium 
fluoride.^ The Li® isotope undergoes a reaction, 

sLi® “t” ^ 2He^ + iH® 

This reaction is by slow-neutron bombardment and is exothermal to the extent 
of 4.6 m.e.v. (9). All this energy is effective in the production of precisely the 
same types of changes in crystals as is produced by ultraviolet light or by x-rays 
or by electron bombardment — namely, the coloration of crystals, which was so 
thoroughly studied before and during the recent war by various groups associ- 
ated with Hilsch and Pohl, Mott and Gurney, Schneider, Seitz, and others. 
The interesting thing here is that the existence of this neutron reaction exag- 
gerates the effect produced in the crystal. Thus lithium fluoride, when exposed 
in the pile, gives a great variety of effects, at least one of which is completely 
transient in nearly all other materials. The nature of the spectrum after lithium 
fluoride bombardment is shown in figure 3. The F and F' designations are 
according to the terminology of Hilsch and Pohl. The F absorption band is 
supposed to be characteristic of a single electron trapped at a negative-ion 
vacancy, while the visible F' band is attributed to the looser binding of two 
electrons trapped in such a vacancy. In lithium fluoride, unlike most other 
alkali halides, the F' band is fairly stable at room temperature. The M and R 
bands are identified according to the terminology of Seitz and his coworkers. 
M-centers are believed to be aggregates of two halogen-ion vacancies and one 
positive-ion vacancy to which an electron is attached. /2-centers are pairs of 
halogen-ion vacancies to which one or two electrons are attached. 

* I. Estermann, S. N. Foner, G. I. Kirkland, J. Koehler, O. Stern, and others of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

® R, A. Penneman. 
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THK SPECIAL CASE OF WATER AND AQUEOUS SYSTEMS*® 

In pure water and selected aqueous solutions we have an illustration of the 
general class of effects of radiation on inorganic compounds containing mainly 
covalent bonds. The over-all reactions are: 

2 HjO H2O2 + Hz 

H 2 O 2 H 2 O + ^02 



The situation in the vapor is not greatly different from that in the liquid. Using 
xenon as sensitizer, Giinther and Holzapfel (6) found M/N for the decomposi- 
tion by small dosages of x-rays to be as high as 1.0 (i.e., Gcs^iS) with clear indication 
that the yield was greatly decreased by back-reaction. In the liquid, the mag- 
nitude of the observable effects depends not only on the radiation but on the 
method of detection of the effects. When heavy-particle radiation is employed, 
there is no difficulty in detection of decomposition, but reported data correspond 
to yields for decomposition, G (decomposition), ranging from 0.07 (deuteron 

A. O. Allen, M. G. Bowman, J. W. Boyle, W. R. liurns, C. V. Cannon, 8. G. Davis, 
R. Fearing, J. A. (thormley, 8. Gordon, R. C. Hirt, C. J. Hochanadel , J P. Howe, R. Living- 
ston, A. Krueger, A. J. Miller, R. A. Penneraan, E. Shapiro, L. Treiman, and M. Tetenbaum. 
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bombardment) where the products are kept in solution^^ to 2.3 (alpha bombard- 
ment), where the gas is evolved at low pressure (2). With x-rays most investi- 
gators have failed to detect an effect, but values of G as high as 2 are reported 
when gas is evolved at low pressure (7). In the Plutonium Project it has been 
found that G (decomposition) on electron bombardment in a burst of 0.01 sec. 
is 0.6, based on hydrogen peroxide deteimination, with no oxygen formed. On 
the other hand, in continuous bombardment at low pressure large amounts of 
gas, including oxygen, are evolved and G (decomposition) is initially 0.3, de- 
creasing to zero at relatively low gas pressure, depending on the intensity of 
irradiation. The effect of fission recoils on pure water is not readily deter- 
minable. However, studies made in umnium solutions indicate an initial G 
(decomposition) value of 3. All the results are interpretable on the basis of the 
ideas of the primary effects already set forth. They are Summarized by the 
forward reactions 


HjO > HjO+ + e- 

(4) 

H 2 ()+ + aq — HaO+ + OH 

(5) 

and at a remote* pi tint 


HjO + aq + f -> H + OH- aq 

(«) 

as well as the diivct reaction in acidic system 


HjO'*' + e — * H + aq 

(7) 

The forward reaction 


2H -> H. 

(8) 

occurs on every collision, but the reaction 


20H Hjtb 

(9) 


proceeds with some activation energy, Ea, and consequently conditions for the 
production of hydrogen peroxide will be most favorable in those special regions 
where OH exists in unusually high local concentration. This condition occurs 
most favorably in the ion track of hea\’y particles. The back-reaction 

H + OH H 2 O (10) 

occurs with no Aa, and the recombination reaction 

H 2 + OH H 2 O + H (11) 

with but small Thus conditions which remove product gas instantaneously 
or favor reaction 9 and disfavor reaction 11 increase G (decomposition). The 
former favorable effect is seen in those cases of electron and x-radiation whom 
the product gas is rapidly removed. Reaction 9 occurs most favorably on heavy- 

A. Krueger. 

** J. A. Ohomiley. 
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particle irradiation. When the exposure is rapidly interrupted, adequate time 
is provided for removal of hydrogen while OH is still at a low concentration, thus 
disfavoring reaction 11. In a detailed discussion of the influence of radiation 
on water, the effect of HO 2 , formed by the action of free H on O 2 , must 
be considered. 

In general, it must be realized that in aqueous systems containing low con- 
centration of solute or suspended (biological) material, the significant primary 
effects observed on the other component are those of the free atoms and radicals 
(including HO 2 when air is present or, after the initial stage, when oxygen has 
teen produced). 

ORGANIC MATERIALS^^ 

Organic materials quite naturally have engaged the inteiest of many investi- 
gators far prior to this project. For example, the work of Schoepfle and Fellows 
with 170-kv. cathode rays (11) developed several significant points. In general, 

TABLE 1 


Irradiation of various hydrocarbons with 170-kv. cathode rays 
(Schoepfle and Fellows: Ind. Eng. Chem. 23, 1396 (1931)) 


HYOftOCA«BON 

GAS OBTAINED IN 


CC. 

ri “Hexane . . 

57.6 

n-Heptane 

61.4 

w-Oclane . 

48.3 

w-Decane . 

41.6 

w-Tetradecane 

34.9 


aromatic compounds yield less gas than do saturated aliphatics, while unsatu- 
rated aliphatics yield an intermediate quantity. 

Data on similar substances of varying molecular weight indicate a “cage effect’^ 
of magnitude increasing with molecular size. Escape of large molecules from 
the cage becomes less probable and consequently there is less decomposition. 
However, this interpretation of the effect of molecular size must not be accepted 
too unwarily. An alternative explanation is given by a new principle involving 
the ionic discharge equation (equation 3) already discussed. The larger the 
molecule (AB) the less difference there will be between the atomic configuration 
of the ion and that of the uncharged molecule and the more likely will be dis- 
charge without decomposition. Table 1 illustrates the magnitude of this effect. 

The effect of molecular configuration on the nature of the products is shown 
in some similar studies on octanes by the same authors. Table 2 shows a de- 
crease of hydrogen yield with increasing complexity, while the yield of methane 
increases with number of methyl groups. The decrease in yield of hydrogen and 
increase in yield of non-volatile substances were not understood. Franck has 

J. W. Burr, R. A. Day, J. V. Flanagan, W. M. Garrison, A, H. Germany, C. J, Hocha- 
nadel, A. J. Miller, and R. Schlegel. 
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now suggested an explanation based on increased probability of internal conver- 
sion with molecular complexity (see introductory remarks on photochemistry). 
With increased probability of internal conversion there should be less hydrogen 
production (which takes place largely via free atom splits) and greater oppor- 
tunity for increased yield of large molecules (not radicals) as primary decomposi- 
tion products in a manner similar to predissociation by rearrangement in 
photochemistry. 

Measurement of the yield of gas alone tends to l)e a deceptive measure of 
the amount of chemical change in organic compounds. Table 3 summarizes 
briefly some detailed studies on the effect of 2.5 to 2.8 m.e.v. electrons on a 
selected variety of substances. The gas yield was substantially all hydrogen. 


TABLE 2 

Irradiation of some octanes with 170-kt\ cathode rays 
(Schoopflo and Follows: Ind. Eng. Chem. 23. 1396 (1931)) 


OfTANr 

! TOTAL GAS 

! Hi 

! CH4 

j 

I Nf)N-VOL\TTLE 


fC 

cc 

! cc. 

' CC 

ij-Oclaric 

48 3 

38.8 

i 1.4 

1 8.1 

2 , 5 -Diinet hy 1 hfxaiie 

49.8 

21.0 

1 5.8 

23.0 

2 , 2 , 4 -Triniothylp(»ntanp 

, 50 3 

17.6 

j 7.6 

1 25.1 


TABLE 3 

Effect of fast-electron irradiation on liquid hydrocarbons* 


roifPouNU i 

i 

! Gq (molecules gas pfr 

1 100 E V ) 

Gp (MOLECULES LIQUID 
CONVERTED TO POLYMFR PER 
100 E.V.) 

Benzene 

0.04 

0.5 

Heptane 

4.2 

1.7 

Cyclohexane 

4.0 

i 1.2 

Cyclohcxene 

1.0 1 

1 4.2 

Methylcyolohoxane 

4.5 1 

1 4.2 

Toluene 

0.09 1 

0.7 


* J. V. Flanagan, ( \ .J ITochanadel, and It. A. Pennoman. 


The i-esults are not altogether startling. As might have been expected, the low 
yield of gas in the aromatic compounds did not completely represent the situa- 
tion. Polymerization of a considerably greater order was simultaneously oc- 
current. The result confirms a notion that the low yield of gas in the case of 
lienzene is in part resultant from the frequent closely adjacent formation of 
CftHs and C 0 H 7 after the process of ionic discharge. The latter radicals may 
enter into ‘^polymerization reactions^’ with each other as well as unconverted 
benzene molecules. The benzene case will be discussed in greater detail in a 
subsequent paper. 

In general, it appears from table 3 that unsaturation tends to decrease the 
gas yield and to increase the degree of polymerization, while introduction of a 
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single aliphatic group into the benzene ring boosts the gas yield markedly. Un- 
saturated aliphatics tend to give lower gas yields, for the simple reason that un- 
saturated bonds tend to capture free atoms and radicals. This fact may be 
used to reduce gas yields in certain instances where hydrogenous materials are 
required but where gas production might be undesirable. 

Recently, a group at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (12) has been 
studying the effects of radon alphas and high-voltage deuterons on the decompo- 
sition of fatty acids. From the point of view of the simple principles with which 
this paper is concerned, their most important observation was the relative sim- 
plicity of the products from larger molecules. For example, hydrogen, carbon 
dioxide, carbon monoxide, and methane are all produced in approximately equal 
amount in the decomposition of acetic acid. When palmitic acid is reached, 
only the first two are among the major gaseous products; the liquid product is 
principally n-pentadecane. A naive examination of the problem would have 
led to the expectation of an increasingly wide variety of products with increase 
in size and complexity of the parent molecule. The converse phenomenon is, 
however, to be expected generally in radiation chemistry phenomena. 

The principle involved in cases such as these is that already suggested in the 
interpretation of the results of table 1. The larger the molecule AB involved in 
reactions such as 3, the more closely does the atomic configuration of AB cor- 
respond to that of AB^. As a result, although after reaction 3 the molecule AB 
usually contains sufficient excess energy for rupture of one or more bonds, the 
energy is insufficiently localized for such rupture to occur within one vibration 
period. For rupture into free radicals or atoms energy must localize in the bond 
in a typical predissociation process (1), which may require sec. or more. 
There are two results consequent on this fact. 

In the first place, the process of relocation of the potential energy of the mole- 
cule (and ensuant rearrangement of the atoms) may lead to decomposition to 
ultimate molecules before rupture can occur. There is an increasing body of 
evidence that this is a very important process in many cases where free-radical 
decomposition had been assumed as the only important mechanism (c/. 4, 5). 
When rearrangement decomposition is concerned, it usually occurs by a pre- 
ferred path, e.g., to form carbon monoxide and alkanes in decomposition of 
aliphatic aldehydes and ketones, and, apparently, in the decomposition of fatty 
acids to form carbon dioxide and the largest possible alkane in the primary act 
by the straightforward process 

RCOOH RH + COt 

Another factor requiring consideration is the effect of liquid state upon the 
yield. Since internal conversion of energy and the ensuant predissociation 
process take > 10“*® sec. and collision in the liquid occurs practically in every 
vibration period ('^10“*® sec.), there is a good probability that energy will leak 
from the excited molecule without decomposition. This is an old and well- 
understood phenomenon in reaction kinetics and photochemistry. It plays an 
important r61e in the radiation chemistiy of large molecules because, to a greater 
extent than in the other cases, the potential energy is not localized in any part 
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of the molecule during the excitation process. Thus, decomposition yield in 
radiation-induced reactions of large molecules in the liquid state is considerably 
reduced and this reduction in yield occurs to a greater extent with increase in 
molecular size. 

Consequently, we see well illustrated in radiation chemistry the principle of 
the effect of molecular size. It leads to the twofold conclusion that increase of 
molecular size decreases yield and increases the ratio of the relative probabilities 
of ultimate molecule decomposition by a preferred route and of free-radical 
decomposition by a variety of (almost indiscriminate) routes. 

SUMMARY 

In the atomic energy pile and in the subsequent processes for separation of 
plutonium and fission products from parent uranium, quantities and intensities 
of radiation far exceed those from any previously known natural source. The 
term “radiation,** as here used, includes also high-energy particles; the radiations 
whose chemical effects had to be determined in advance of opemtions included 
betas, gammas, fast neutrons, and fission recoils as well as others. Sources of 
radiation used in the work included cyclotrons. Van de Graaff generators, beta- 
trons, x-ray machines, and piles. A new' discomposition effect in solids w^as 
discovered. Typical results on solids, water, and organic compounds are re- 
ported. The first important step (other than simple excitation) in radiation 
chemistry processes is ionic discharge. The ensuant chemical processes depend 
on the nature of the medium. There are three principles which seem to govern : 
the Franck-Condon principle, the principle of increased probability of internal 
conversion with increase in molecular complexity (Franck), and the principle 
that the ionic configuration is mom nearly like that of the uncharged molecule 
the greater the size of that molecule. Illustrative examples are cited. 
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Encyclopedia of Chemical Reactions. Vol. I. Aluminum, Antimony, Arsenic, Barium, 
Beryllium, Bismuth, Boron and Bromine. Compiled and edited by C. A. Jacobson, 
Professor of Chemistry, West Virginia University. 804 pp. New York: lleinhold 
Publishing Corporation, 1946. Price: $10.00. 

The editor, the associate editors, and the stafT of one hundred seventeen persons who have 
been assigned the task of preparing the abstracts deserve praise and gratitude from all 
chemists for making available a compilation of practically all the published chemical re- 
actions of inorganic compounds, which are described briefly and expressed in equation form 
with a reference to the original literature. The manner of presentation is best illustratetl 
by an example : 


AlBra 

CCh 1-191 

Bromotrichlorome thane was prepared by treating carbon tetrachloride with aluminum 
bromide and allowing to stand at room temperature for three days. 

SCCU + AlBra SCBrCl, -f AlCh 

Vesper and Rollefson, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56 , 1456 (1936) (1) 

In this example, AlBra is the reactant and CCh the reagent. 

In the Introduction the Editor-in-chief states, **We also want to apologize for the im- 
perfections that may be found herein. The critic may take a more tolerant attitude when 
he realizes that the entire work was built by volunteer help, and that most of this help had 
very little previous training for the abstracting job.’^ 

Indeed, it is deplorable that Dr. Jacobson did not have at his disposal the aid of mon? 
skilled cooperators who could have presented the material in a more critical form (see, e.g., 
reactions 1-4, and 1-5, or still worse the formation of aluminum sulfide in reaction 1-241 
on page 74, or the compound AbOs'flHCN in 1-80 on page 38) 

The presentation could have been simplified if reactions of the aquoaluminum ion had 
been given instead of the reaction of several aluminum salts in water with various reagent.^. 
In this connection the analytical chemist is disappointed in not having available the re- 
action of aluminum ions with a host of organic reagents. Tlu* precipitation of aluminum 
hydroxide from aqueous solutions of aluminum salts with various reagents is given in a very 
incomplete form. Again, all these reactions should be given under t In* heading of t he aquo- 
aluminum ion. The formation of aluminum lakes is not found in t he book 

For the other elements treated in Volume I similar short comings and omissions could be 
stated. 

The book would gain in usefulness if all the information supplied by the abstractors were 
coordinated by experts. If this were done the book could develop into a monumental con- 
tribution to the inorganic chemical literature. 

I.M. Kolthoi F. 

Reagent Chemicals and Standards. By Joseph Hosin. Second edition, x -h 542 pp. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1946. Price: $7.50. 

Approximately fifty new reagents have been added in the second edition of this book. 
Among these are aluminum oxide for chromatography and various organic reagents such as 
dithizone and o-phenanthroline. The book thus reflects some of the progress which has 
been made in the field of analysis in the ten years that have elapsed since the first edition 
appeared. Many of the directions for testing have been revised in accordance with more 
satisfactory procedures now available. 

This work may be recommended as the most comprehensive of its kind. Completeness 
is an unattainable ideal in a book of this type, and one can hardly expect to fi.nd tests de- 
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scribed for all impurities that may be encountered in reagents. However, it would seem to 
be preferable in a future edition to include tests for specific heavy metals such as copper, 
zinc, and lead in a good many reagents for which only the general hydrogen sulfide test is 
given at present . Moreover, inclusion of directions for the assay of more organic^-eagents, 
such as dithizone and thioglycolic acid, would he helpful . 

E . B. Sandell. 

Organic Chemistry. By Paul Karrer, Professor at the University of Zurich Second 

English edition (based on the eighth (1942) (Jerman edition), translated by A. J. Mee. 

7 X 10 in ; 953 pp. New York ('ity: Elsevier Publishing Company, Inc , 1946. Price: 

$7.50. 

Like its predecessor, this new edition of a well-known book presents in a descriptive way 
representative facts from the immense body of data considered of interest and importance 
by the classical organic chemist . In addition to covering fundamentals in a systematic and 
interesting fashion, it deals with probably a wider range of subjects than any other single 
volume on organic chemist ry . Thus it is of value to a student or to a research worker who 
may wish to become acquainted with a field outside that in which he is expert. It contains 
comparatively few (166) references to the original literature, but this is more than com- 
pensated for by numerous references to texts in specialized subjects It is well indexed. 

In order t.o give the book its comprehensive character, some sacrifice in detail has ne- 
cessarily been made, and a specialist may l>e disappointed with the treatment which has been 
given to the subject of his particular interest. Such disappointment will l)e least for a 
chemist dealing with natural products, and greatest for a physico-organic chemist, inasmuch 
as some topics (terpenes, sterols, vitamins, etc.) are particularly well done, while kinetics, 
thermodynamics, catalytic action, reaction mechanisms, electronic formulations, etc., are 
practically ignored. 

The author’s attitude toward theoretical discussions (and the level attained in them) 
is typified in the following quotation from the chapter on fuchsone dyes (page 592), con- 
cerning the structure of salts derived from aminotriphenylcarhinols. 

‘*The problem resolves itself into whether the carrier of the positive charge in these 
compounds is nitrogen or carbon 

‘‘There is no space to discuss this question, which is not by any means solved. Indeed its 
importance is easily over-estimated. Both formulae (quinoid immonium salt and benze- 
noid carbonium salt), like all (»ur structural formulae, can only give an approximate idea of 
the affinity relationships within the molecule, and leave out of consideration the forces 
between atoms which are not directly linked with each other. It is quite possible that in 
the dye salts and dye bases of the triphenylmethane dyes, in one case the nitrogen and in 
other cases the carbon gives up an elect ron, and thus becomes the bearer of the charge of the 
positive ion.” 

Such adherence to the principles of classical structural theory characterizes all of the 
author’s work. In the book under consideration, this leads to an excellent organization 
of the material, and gives it both a form easily understood by any chemist and an aspect 
of comfortable authority. 

Readers who are not able to carry on research themselves will find the book a valuable 
source of information within the limits noted above. Of those who are in a position to do 
original work, some will be stimulated by it to continue advances along classical lines, 
others to produce theoretical interpretations of data it contains. 

The work of the translator, that of the composer, and that of the printer are of excellent 
quality. 

C.F.Koelsch. 

Steroid Chains as Components of Protein and Carbon Molecules. By Theodore van Schel- 

VEN. 15 X 25 cm.; 62 pp.; 3 fig. Amsterdam (Holland) : Kosrnos Publishing Company, 

1946. Price: $3.00. 
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The author of this booklet is a man of rare ability and unusual courage. In addition to 
the present volume he has turned out three other works under the following titles : WeiB» 
Magnetons as Components of Nuclear and Subnuclear Structures (1945) ; Experiments on the 
Presence of Carcinogenic Compounds in Human Surroundings (1946) ; and An Introduction to 
Definitive Philosophy and Basic Psychology (1946). 

van Schelven has recognized the incomplete state of our knowledge of protein structure, 
and the difficulty of isolating these substances from their native habitats without modi- 
fication. Assuming that the protein has a regular structure and is built up of more or less 
congruent hydrocarbon units, the problem is to find the configuration in which the atoms 
of the amino acids in proteins may be arranged in a regular manner in some geometrical 
pattern.** He suggests '‘that the native protein is a quadric structure.** "This elongated, 
rectangular tube consists of 4 side walls, 4 flat steroid poly-chrysane chains, perpendicular 
to each other. Living protein may be a micellar aggregate of these prismatic, quadran- 
gular, parallel molecular tubes arranged in a regular mosaic*’, etc. It is apparent that the 
author is entranced with the prevalence of six-membered rings in organic compounds and 
uses this common structural feature as a basis for the statement that steroids are "protein 
fossils” which conserve "many peculiarities typical for protein tetracts.” 

Unfortunately the author discusses a wide variety of topics only remotely related to the 
central thesis. Aside from a few typographical mistakes, the reader soon becomes aware 
of some obvious errors in the text. Steroids are WTitten as polyhydrochrysanes rather than 
cyclopentanophenanthrenes, and proposals concerning the chemistry of tricyclo(2, 2,2,2) - 
decane indicate a serious lack of background in fundamental organic chemistry. 

His suggestion that "it may be possible to extend the physical theories of relativity, 
statistics, quanta, and wave mechanics to atoms underlying the phenomena of life” is well 
within the realm of possibility. Most readers, I believe, would l>e happy if, within their 
natural lifetimes, it wdll be possible to calculate "from scratch” the result of the simplest 
reactions of organic compounds. 

In spite of the interesting geometrical pattern proposed for proteins in their native staU*, 
the reviewer found himself exhausted after being exposed to this maze of facts and fancies, 
y. HichardT. Arxou). 

"^Textbook of Physical Chemistry. By Samuel (jlasstonk. Second edition. 6 x 9i in ; 

xiii -f 1320 pp. New York: D. Van Nostraud Co,, Inc., 1946. Price: $9.00. 

In preparing the second edition of this well-known text, the author has introduced few 
important changes. The general organization is the same, and most of the chapters arc 
substantially unchanged. The total number of pages has been increased from 1289 to 1320. 
A slight saving of space has been effected by reducing the scale of a few diagrams, partic- 
ularly in the first chapter. The book has been "modernized” by introducing brief dis- 
cussions of such topics as the meson, Nier’s mass spectrograph, nuclear isomerism, [duto- 
nium, the atomic bomb, etc. The thermodynamic symbols and terminology have been 
altered to conform to the conventions of Lewis and Randall. One exception is that the 
term "thermodynamic potential” and the symbol y have been retained in preference to 
Lewis* "partial molal free energy” and F. In chapter VIII the present edition is in agre<<- 
ment with standard American usage in that the adjective molar is substituted for molec- 
ular, as in molar volume, molar refraction, etc. The order of presentat ion has been changed 
in the section on electromotive force and the discussion somewdiat amplified. In several 
chapters the subheadings have been simplified. On the whole, the modifications are not 
of such a nature as to change the popularity of this text. Its supporters will probably 
remain as ardent as before and its critics as unconvinced of its merits. 

The present edition is clearly printed on white opaque paper. One unfortunate conse- 
quence of the use of heavier paper is that the thickness of the volume has been increased 
from about 2} to 3} in., and its w’'eight from 3:Ar to 5} pounds. The present book is so un- 
wieldy that it is to be hoped that thinner paper will be used in future editions and printings. 

Robert Li vinoston . 
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Currents in Biochemical Research. David E. Green, Editor. 486 pp. New York: In- 
terscience Publishers, Inc., 1946. Price: $5.00. 

This volume consists of thirty-one chapters on particular fields of biochemistry. Each 
essay presents a condensed but very readable sketch of the current situation and many 
include suggestive speculations on possible future tendencies in the field. The authors, all 
of whom are specialists and current workers in their respective fields, have presented the 
material in lucid style and have generally omitted experimental details and data. How- 
ever, in most cases ample citations are appended. 

It is not possible to comment on the several chapters, but the scope of the collection is 
indicated by the titles. Genes and biochemistry are discussed by G, W. Beadle; the viruses 
by W. M. Stanley; photosynthesis and the production of organic matter by H. Gaffron; 
bacterial cells by Hcnd J. Dubos; the nutrition of plants by D. R. Hoaglund; the biological 
significance of the vitamins by C. A. Elvehjem; and vitamin research by Karl Folkers. 
The essay on quantitative analysis in biochemistry comes from the pen of D. D. Van Slyke. 
The field of the enzymes is considered under several captions: the peptide bond by J. S. 
Fruton, metabolic processes by F. Lipmann, carbon dioxide assimilation by S. Ochoa, mu- 
colytic enzymes by K. Meyer, intermediate metabolism by K. Bloch, and a general survey of 
biochemistry from the enzymatic standpoint by the editor. The hormones are generally 
surveyed by B. A. Houssay, while G. Pincus describes the steroid hormones and K. V. 
Thimann writes on plant hormones. Fundamental redox principles are discussed by L. 
Michaelis and mesomeric concepts by H M. Kalchar. The applications ^f physical 
methods include viscometry by M. A. Lauffer, isotopic techniques by D. Rittenberg and I). 
Sheinin, and x-ray diffraction on fibrous proteins by I. Fankuckcn and H. Mark. Chemo- 
therapy in cytochemistry is presented by R D. Hotchkiss, irnmunochemistry by M Heidel- 
berger, the chemical mechanism of nervous action by D. Nachmansohn, biochemical an- 
tagonisms by I). W. Wooley, and biochemical aspects of pharmacology by A. D Welch and 
K. Bueding. The subject of some biochemical problems posed by a disease of muscles is 
discussed bj" C. L. Hoaglund, and a general paper on physiology and biochemistry by C. H. 
Best covers the phases of biochemistry applied to medicine. The last two articles are wider 
in their scope: W. H. Sebrell discusses the social aspects of nutrition and L C. Dunn has a 
stimulating article on the support and organization of science and research in the United 
States 

We commend t In* editor and the writers fora most readable, informative, ami stimulating 
collection of e.ssays. 


W.M. Sandstrom. 
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Hamaker (4) has given a general theory of the stability of lyophobic colloids 
in terms of potential curves, giving the potential energy of two particles with 
respect to each other as a function of their mutual distance. He considered 
different types of potential curves, all being a superposition of an attractive 
potential due to London-van der Waals forces between the particles and a 
repulsive potential due to the interaction of the double layers surrounding the 
particles. He gave expressions for the London-van der Waals potential for 
various cases (two spherical particles, two parallel plates, etc.). 

The theory of the interaction of the double layers, however, offered consider- 
able difficulties. This is especially shown by the circumstance that later work 
by different authors led to completely divergent results. Hamaker gave only 
a rough estimate of the double-layer interaction potential but assumed it to be 
repulsive for all distances between the particles. Hamaker’s conclusions have 
been challenged by Langmuir, who argues that a system of charged colloidal 
partides and oppositely charged counter ions will show an attraction between 
the particles for certain distances. An entirely different point of view is pre- 
sented in the work of Levine and Dube, and in that of Corkill and Rosenhead. 
They consider different cases, but in both instances the conclusion is reached 
that even for the case of two particles, attractive forces may result from the 
double-layer interaction. 

We have been reconsidering this problem (8, 9, 10, 11), and a brief outline 
of our results is given here. Full details are to be published in book form (12). 

It occurred to us that the conclusions of those authors who find an attraction 
between the particles ought to be incorrect, as the net result of an interaction 
under reversible conditions will generally be a partial suppression of the double- 
layer charge. This will especially be true for lyophobic colloidal particles, for 
which the double-layer potential is fixed by the concentration of the potential- 
determining ions in the sol medium, and therefore will be independent of the 
particle distance. The double layer is formed autogenously when the particles 
are brought into contact with the solution. This formation is accompanied by 
a decrease of the free energy of the system. The interaction of two double layers 
must therefore be associated with an increase of the free energy, leading to a 
repulsion between the particles. 

This could be confirmed quantitatively by a careful consideration of the free 

^ Presented at the Symposium on the Stability of Colloidal Dispersions, which was held 
under the auspices of the Division of Colloid Chemistry at the 110th Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, Chicago, Illinois, September, 1946. 
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energy of a system of particles surrounded by an electrolytic double layer. The 
theory has been applied to a number of special cases, e.g., two flat plates parallel 
to each other, two spherical particles, and a hexagonal pattern of parallel cylin- 
ders. In most cases we started from the complete differential equation deter- 
mining the electrical potential in the electrolytic solution in the neighborhood 
of the particles. For a single flat double layer this equation leads to the well 
known Gouy~Chapman theory of the diffuse double layer. In some cases we 
also tried a better approach to the electrical conditions in the double layer, 
similar to Stern’s theory. In colloidal systems containing a small amount of 
electrolyte, the thickness of the double layer will generally be smaller than the 
particle dimensions. The linear approximation used in the Debye-Huckel 



Fig. 1. Potential energy vs. distance for two parallel plates in a solution of monovalent 
ions, for different values of the double-layer potential, z, measured in units kT/e (see text) . 

theory of electrolytes cannot be applied in such systems, as it would lead to com- 
pletely unsatisfactory results. 

Calculating in this way the repulsive potential between the plates or particles, 
and adding the London-van der Waals attractive potentials as calculated by 
Hamaker, we found potential vs. distance curves of the type given in figure 1. 
The graph refers to the case of two parallel plates in a solution of monovalent 
ions and shows a set of curves with increasing values of the double-layer potential, 
z, measured in units kT/e (z — I means therefore 25.6 mv. at room temperature, 
2 = 2 is 51.2 mv., etc.). The units of the coSrdinates depend on the electrolyte 
concentration, n, measured by Debye’s well-known quantity k = iSrne^/^ kT)^\ 
K == 10^ holds approximately for a 0.1 n solution, k = 10® for 0.001 n, etc. A is 
a proportionality factor for the London-van der Waals potential; it will depend 
on the nature of the participating atoms, but for most colloidal systems it appears 
to be in the neighborhood of a few times 10“^^. 
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We note the following features: 

1. For small values of the double-layer potential the London-van der Waals 
potential appears to prevail for all plate distances. The plates (or particles) 
will be attracted when they approach each other and the corresponding colloidal 
systems will flocculate. 

2. For sufficiently large values of the double-layer potential the repulsion due 
to the interaction of the double layers appears to dominate for intermediate 
distances (in the neighborhood of kc? = 1 ) and the curves show a more or less 
pronounced maximum. The resulting potential barrier, if sufficiently high with 
respect to kT, will prevent agglomeration of the particles and the colloidal system 
will behave as a stable sol. 

3. The curves showing a maximum have two regions for which the London- 
van der Waals potential again prevails: viz.^ for very small distances, and for 
comparatively large distances. 

The weak minimum at large distances will be of importance if its depth is larger 
than kT. The curves of figure 1 have been (calculated under the assumption that 
the London-van der Waals potential between two atoms is proportional to 
Later on, doubt ar(3se as to whether this law would still be correct for large 
distances between the atoms, of the order of magnitude of the wave lengths 
corresponding to the fundamental freciuencies of the atoms (say 10""^ cm.). 
Casimir has th(‘refore reconsidered the theory of van der Waals forces, including 
retardation, and found that for large distances the potential decays much more 
rapidly (approaching an law). The actual minima are therefore still weaker 
than those in figure I . Provisional calculations suggest that minima larger than 
kT can only be expec'ted in certain favorable cases; for instance, in the case of 
blade-shaped particles (approximated by the case of two flat plates) or cylindrical 
particles of sufficient size when oriented parallel to each other. The phenomena 
observed in aged ferric oxide sols by Heller (5) and Zocher and in tobacco mosaic 
virus sols by Bernal and Fankuchen (1) must probably be explained in this way 
(formation of factoids). 

The theory shows that in systems containing sufficiently small amounts of 
electrolytes the height of the potential maximum may very easily reach a value 
of several times kT, The influence of the electrolyte concentration is shown 
by figure 2, for a rather low value of the double-layer potential ( 2 = 1 , i.e., 
the surface potential is 25.6 mv.). The graph refers to the case of two spherical 
particles with radius a = 10~^ cm., using the London-van der Waals constant 
A ~ 10“ .v = R/a is the distance between the particle centers measured in units 
a. It is seen that with increasing values of k, i.e., with increasing electrolyte 
concentration, the potential barrier shifts gradually to smaller particle distances 
and is finally entirely suppressed. This behavior is obviously associated with 
the circumstance that for larger electrolyte concentrations the charge in the 
liquid is so strongly concentrated in the neighborhood of the surface of the 
particles that the repulsive field of the double layers falls entirely within the 
attractive sphere of the van der Waals forces and can no longer be active. 

The curves obtained for two spherical particles are not much different from 
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those for two flat plates, so that, especially if the particles are not extremely 
small, tixe case of two plates can often be used as a first approxunatim. For 
large values of the double-layer potential we may then derive a very simple 
expression for the electrolyte concentration for which the maximum in the 
potential curve touches the axis of abscissas, i.e., an approximate value of the 
electrolyte concentration for which the maximum will be insufficient to prevent 
agglomeration. This concentration is known as the flocculation value, and it is 
A well-known fact that it depends strongly on the valency of the ions with a 


flr OTfirwCnBif 



Fig. 2. Potential energy of interaction »«. distance between centers of two spherical 
particles (in units of particle radius a — 10"* cm., for * « 1), showing the influence of elec- 
trolyte concentration. 

charge opposite to that of the particles (Schultze- Hardy rule). The simplified 
theory leads to the result that for monovalent, divalent, and trivalent ions the 
flocculation concentrations should be in a ratio 

l:(l/2)*:(l/3)» = 100:1.6:0.13 

which is very close to the actual ratio found for all sorts of colloidal S 3 r 8 tems. 

Although the theoiy appears to be in agreement with various colloid-chemical 
data, a large amount of work remains to be done to fit the complicated facts into 
the theory. One handicap in making comparisons with experimental data is 
that the potential drop in the diffuse layer has usually been calculiated from elec- 
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trophoretic data. We know now that the f-potentials calculated in this way are 
more or less incorrect, because we cannot neglect the relaxation effect in electro- 
phoresis. The interesting phenomena discussed by Stamberger (coagulation 
by stirring (7)) must be directly associated with this effect, as it seems rather 
certain that they must be explained by a local decrease of the potential barrier 
bet ween the particles caused by a lagging behind of the charge in the liquid 
phase when a particle is in motion with respect to the surrounding liquid. 
The theory may be especially useful in considering in more detail the phenom- 
ena of thixotropy and tactoid formation as discussed by Heller (5). It seems 
worthwhile to study more closely the significance of the quantity Put for- 
ward by Eilers and Korff, and discussed in the present symposium in the paper 
by Graham (3). 

For further details we ivfer to the papers previously cited (8-12). There we 
have also considered extensively the work of previous authors, including some 
who have been mentioned above. We wish to add that an essentially correct 
theory for the interaction of two double layers can be found in earlier papers (2) 
by the Russian author Dervagin, though worked out in an unsatisfactory manner. 
It should also be mentioned that Langmuir, in the last part of his well-known 
paper (0) on tactoids and coacervation, gives a correct expression for the re- 
pulsive force between two plates, which can be directly derived from our more 
general theory. 


SUMMARY 

The theor\" of the interaction of the double layers has been reviewed in relation 
to the stability of lyophobic colloids. It is concluded that the interaction must 
be associated with an increase of the free energy, leading to a repulsion betw^een 
the particles. The repulsive potential calculated from a consideration of the 
free energy for certain special cases has been combined with the London-van der 
Waals attractive potential calculated by Hamaker to obtain curves of potential 
vs. distance. Predictions based on these curves appear to agree well \nth various 
experimental data. For example, the influence of electrolyte concentration and 
of the valencies of the ions on flocculation is satisfactorily explained in terms of 
the theory, although many complicated phenomena remain to be correlated 
with it. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

In studies of the properties of soap solutions several different physicochemical 
methods have been applied. These methods include such diverse measurements 
as that of the electrical conductance, the degree of solubilization of an oil or dye, 
the freezing-point lowering, the viscosity, and the surface tension of the solutions. 
The present paper is concerned with the use of recently developed membrane 
electrodes (1, 2, 4, 8) for the determination of the cation and anion activity in 
soap solutions. The collodion membranes are negatively charged in electrolyte 
solutions and behave as electrodes for cations in much the same way as the glass 
electrode behaves toward hydrogen ions. Similarly, the protamine-collodion 
membranes, being positively charged, behave as anion electrodes. These mem- 
branes differ from the glass electrode in that they are not specific for any one ion. 
For that reason they cannot be used for determining directly the activity of one 
ion in the presence of another of the same sign. However, they have been 
applied with success to a number of solutions containing a single electrolyte (3). 

Since the membranes are not always perfectly selective, especially at concen- 

^This investigation was carried out under the sponsorship of the Office of Rubber Reserve, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in connection with the synthetic rubber program of 
the United States Government. 
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trations above 0.05 AT, the simplest method to determine ionic activities is by 
means of a potentiometric titration. The solution of unknown concentration is 
placed on one side of the membrane and a known volume of water on the other 
side. A strong solution of known concentration of an electrolyte which has 
the ion whose ac^tivity is to be determined in common with the electrolyte 
studied is added to the water from a buret. It is not necessary that the ions 
of opposite charge in the unknown and known be the same. After each addition 
of electrolyte the membrane potential is measured, and the addition of eleettro- 
lyte is continued until the potential changes in sign. The point of zero i)otential 
indicates that the activity of the ion being measured is the same on both sides of 
the membrane. At the point of zero potential the activity of the ion under con- 
sideration is e(}ual to that of the same ion in the outside .solution. From the 
volume and concentration of strong electrolyte added to a given volume of water 
the concentration of this electrolyte at the zero-point potential is calculated, and 
from this (concentration the activity of the ion under investigation is estimated. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

The membranes used in this work were prepared as described by Sollner and 
CO workers (1, 2, 4, 8). They are hag-shaped, being formed over 25 x 100 mm. 
test tubtis, and hold about 30 ml. of solution. 

A known volume of water is added to a beaker of such size that the beaker is 
about one-half to two-thirds filled. In mo.st of Ihe experiments a 250-ml. beaker 
filled with 150 ml. of water was usenl. Next, the membrane is filled with the 
solution to be inv(\stigated. About two-thirds of its length is immersed in the 
beaker containing the water, and the membrane is then clamped in position. 
For a clamp a wooden test tube holder held to a ring stand with a right-angle 
clamp is convenient . 

The temperature is measured and titration is started. The electrolyte solu- 
tion used as titrant should be at least ten times as concentrated as the solution 
being titrated, to avoid the addition of exces.sively large volumes needed to 
reach the end point. After each addition the e.m.f. of the system is determined: 

outside inside 

Hg|ng 2 Cl 2 (s)KCl(satd.) I solution | membrane] solution] KCKsatd.) Hg 2 Cl 2 (s) | Hg 

(\ Co 

In our measurements a Leeds & Northrop Type K potentiometer was used. 
The saturated calomel electrodes are connected with the two solutions by means 
of specially constructed agar bridges saturated with potassium chloride. 
These bridges are made with 3-mm. glass tubing, and the tips which make 
contact with the solutions are about 1 mm. in diameter. The small contact area 
is necessary to minimize the diffusion of potassium chloride into either solution. 
To minimize this diffusion still further, the bridges are removed from the two 
solutions after each measurement of the potential and placed in saturated potas- 
sium chloride solution. Just before use they are wiped dry and placed in the 
solutions being measured. 
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As more and more electrolyte is added to the outside solution, the potential 
decreases until it reaches zero, changes sign, and begins to increase. The end 
point, which is the point of zero potential, is determined graphically. The 
membrane potential is plotted on the linear axis of semilogarithmic paper and the 
concentration of the outside solution is plotted on the logarithmic axis. 

The slope of the lines obtained with the negative membranes is close to 65 mv. 
at 25®C. for a tenfold change in concentration when the membranes are perfectly 
cation-selective. Since this is not always true, especially at concentrations above 
0.05 M, the slopes will tend to be slightly less than 56 mv. With the positive 
membranes the largest slope that has been obtained is 53 mv. For the titrations 
with either type of membrane it is not necessary that the maximum slope be 
obtained. It is only necessary that it be constant in the concentration range 
near the end point. 


Materials used 

The soap solutions used were in all cases prepared by the neutralization of the 
fatty acid with an equivalent amount of standard aqueous base. The capric, 
lauric, and m 3 rristic acids were obtained from the Eastman Kodak Company. 
The oleic acid was a sample of 97 per cent purity supplied to us by Dr. W. C. Ault 
of the Department of Agriculture, Eastern Regional Research Laboratory. 
The sodium rosinate was made from a sample of dehydrogenated rosin acid, 
obtained from the Hercules Powder Company, which was mostly a mixture of 
dihydroabietic acid, tetrahydroabietic acid, and dehydroabietic acid. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The first titration carried out was with a solution of sodium laurate of known 
concentration. Freshly prepared 0.01 M sodium laurate was placed inside a 
negative membrane, and a known volume of water was placed outside, using 
0.1 M sodium laurate as the titrating solution. The results are plotted graphi- 
cally in figure 1. The concentration of sodium laurate in the outside solution 
at the end point is found to be 0.0101 M, in good agreement with the known 
concentration (0.0100 M) oi the inside solution. 

To determine whether or not the counter ion was of any influence in these 
dilute solutions, another titration was carried out using 0.02 M laurate in the 
inside and 0.2 M sodium chloride instead of laurate as the titrating solution. 
The results are also shown in figure 1. In this titration the concentration of 
sodium chloride at the end point was found to be 0.0201 M. Thus the sodium- 
ion activity in 0.0200 M sodium laurate is the same, at least within 1 or 2 per 
cent, as in 0.0200 M sodium chloride. 

After these preliminary experiments the cation activity of several soap solu- 
tions was determined. The solution in question was titrated with standard 
sodium or potassium chloride solution. A sample calculation of the cation 
activity coefficient is as follows: In the titration of 0.1 M sodium laurate the 
concentration of sodium chloride at the end point was 0.0512 M. The sodium- 
ion activity in this solution is 0.0430. The activity coefficient of the sodium ion 
in 0.1 M sodium laurate then is 0.043/0.1 = 0.43. 
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The results obtained with the several soap solutions are shown in figure 2, 
in which the activity coefficient of the cation is plotted against concentration. 
A similar curve for sodium chloride is also included for comparison. The values 
used for this electrolyte are those given by Lewis and Randall (5). 



5X10-3 IXI0-* 2X0-* 


CONCENTRATION (mOLES/L) 

Fig. 1. Potentiometric titrations of sodium lauratc solutions with the use of membrane 
electrodes. Curve I, 0.01 M sodium laurate titrated with 0.1 M sodium laurate; curve II, 
0.02 M sodium laurate titrated with 0.2 M sodium chloride. 



Fig. 2. Sodium-ion activity coefficients in various soap solutions 


The curves in figure 2 show that the cation activity in soap solutions below the 
critical point is the same as in solutions of strpng uni-univalent electrol 3 rtes. 
When the critical point is reached, however, the cation activity begins to drop 
below that of a strong uni-univalent electrolyte. This drop in activity indicates 
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that as the soap concentration increases beyond the critical concentration a large 
fraction of the sodium ions becomes inactivated with the formation of lamellar 
micelles and does not contribute to the sodium-ion activity measured in the soap 
solution. 

A rough estimate of the activity of the sodium ions in the dissolved soap 
micelles can be made as follows. The critical concentration of sodium laurate is 
approximately 0.02 M, The activity coefficient of sodium ions in this solution 
corresponds to an activity of sodium ions of 0.018. In the concentration range 
between 0.02 M and 0.04 M sodium laurate, the activity of the sodium ions in- 
creases from 0.018 to 0.027. Assuming that the un-micellized concentration of 
sodium laurate remains unaltered above the critical concentration, we find that 
an increase of the concentration of the micellized soap from 0 (0.02 M sodium 
laurate) to 0.02 (0.04 M sodium laurate) gives rise to an increase in the sodium- 
ion activity of 0.009. This would correspond to an ‘‘average activity coefficient’’ 
of the sodium ions of the micellized soap of 0.45. Making similar calculations 

TABLE 1 

The critical concentration in several soap solutions as determined by two different methods 


SOAP 

ME\SURFMLNr OF 
ACTIV 1T\ 

JOIt’BILI7\TK>N 
OF DMAS 

Sodium caprate. 

0.10 

0.105 

Sodium laurate 

0.02 

0.023 

Potassium my ri state 

0.003 

0.005 

Sodium oleate .... . . 

<0.001 

<0.001 

Sodium rosinate .... 



— 


over the ranges 0.04-0.0G M, 0.0()“0.08 il/, and 0.08-0.10 My we find values for 
such “activity coefficients” of 0.35, 0.25, and 0.20, respectively. 

It should be realized that these values are only very approximate and that 
part of the un-micellized soap may become micellized above the critical concen- 
tration. However, the figures show that a large fraction of the sodium ions 
becomes inactive when the concentration of the soap micelles increases. 

In earlier work McBain and Betz (6) and McBain and Williams (7) have 
measured the hydrogen-ion activity in micellized solutions of sulfonic acids. 
The hydrogen-ion activity coefficient decreased much more abruptly and to much 
lower values than in corresponding concentrations of hydrochloric acid, but there 
was no indication that the activity coefficient of the hydrogen ion shows an 
abrupt decrease at the critical concentration. 

In order to show that equilibrium is established quickly when a micellized 
soap solution is diluted below the critical concentration, a reverse titration was 
carried out in which 0.01 M sodium chloride was placed inside of a membrane 
and water outside. As titrating solution 0.2 M sodium laurate was used. From 
the measured potential after each addition of sodium laurate, the sodium-ion 
activity for the sodium laurate at the several different concentrations was calcu- 
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lated. The equation^ used in this calculation is 

E (mv.) - 59.1 logic 

(^Na+)o 

The complete titration was carried out in 20 min., the final concentration of 
sodium laurate in the outside solution being 0.1 M. When the sodium-ion 
activity coefficient was plotted against concentration, the curve obtained was 
identical with the curve given in figure 2 with sodium laurate as the inside solu- 
tion. 

When the concentration of the soap is increased above the critical concentra- 
tion, equilibrium is also established rapidly. 

It was of inU^rest to measure the change of the anion activity in solutions of 
sodium laurate and caprate by using positive protamine-collodion membranes. 
These investigations are of a preliminary nature only. The results are reported 
below. 

In a typical experiment 0.002 M sodium laurate was used in the inside of the 
membrane. To a given volume of water on the outside of the membrane known 
volumes of 0.2 M sodium laurate were added from a buret, and the e.m.f. of the 
cell was measured aft(‘r each addition. The results are presented graphically by 
curve I of figure 3. 'J'he slope of the curve is 53 mv. for a tenfold change in 
concentration, the maximum that can be obtained with the protamine-collodion 
membrane using strong (*lectrolytes. Also the point of zero potential (end point) 
was reached when th(‘ concentration of the second solution became equal to 
0.002 M . As the concentration in the second solution was increased further, the 
slope of the curve began to decrease markedly and finally changed sign at 0.005 
M. At about 0.02 Jf, zero potential was reacheil again, and further increase of 
the concentration resulted in a continued change of the e.m.f. in the same 
direction. Curves 11 and III obtained with 0.008 M sodium caprate and 0.02 M 
sodium caprate, respectively, in the inside of the membrane showed a behavior 
very similar to that found with the sodium laurate. In these experiments the 
titrations were made with 0.2 M sodium caprate. From the e.m.f. of the cell the 
laurate-ion activity has been calculated at different concentrations of sodium 
laurate, and this activity is plotted in figure 4 against the soap concentration. 

It is seen that the activity goes through a maximum at about 0.006 J/. The 
anionic activity in 0.02 M sodium laurate is apparently the same as in 0.002 M 
sodium laurate, and the activity in 0.03 ^1/ sodium laurate is considerably less 
than in 0.003 M sodium laurate. 

The results cannot be interpreted at present in a satisfactory way. From 
solubilization and other methods it is quite evident that the critical concentra- 
tion of sodium laurate is 0.024 3/; therefore, one would expect that the laurate- 

*Thi8 calculation is not e.xact, especially when the ratio of the sodium activities is greater 
than 5. In addition to the possible imperfect selectivity mentioned above, there is a 
small error in the measured value of owing to diffusion potentials at the agar bridge- 
solution interface. 
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ion activity in 0.02 M sodium laurate solution would be about equal to that of the 
sodium ions. Actually, the experiments indicate that the laurate-ion activity in 
0.02 M solution is only 0.0018, whereas the sodium-ion activity is about 0.017. 



Fig. 3. Potentiometric titration of the anions in solutions of sodium laurate and sodium 
caprate. 



Fig. 4. Comparison of the anion concentration and apparent activity in solutions of 
sodium laurate (as determined with protamine-collodion membranes). 

The considerable association of the anions below the critical concentration as 
indicated by the positive-membrane e.m.f. measurements is not found by other 
physical chemical properties. The e.m.f. measurements indicate that the 
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activity of the caprate ions in 0.1 M sodium caprate is equal to only 0.007. Such 
a low activity would correspond to a very high degree of association of the anions. 
On the other hand, the freezing point of 0.1 M sodium caprate was found to be 
practically identical with the freezing point of 0.1 M sodium chloride, indicating 
that at 0.1 M concentration the sodium caprate still behaves like a strong uni- 
univalent electrolyte. This disagreement casts some doubt on the reliability of 
the anion activity in soap solutions as measured by the positive collodion mem- 
branes. The membranes were tested by using solutions of sodium acetate and 
were found to behave normally. The acetate solutions had a pH close to 7, as 
they had not been prepared in carbon dioxide-free water. There is a possibility 
that the high pH in the soap solutions is responsible for the abnormal behavior 
found, though it is difficult to account for the fact that up to approximately 
0.015 M sodium caprate the anion activity was the same as in a strong uni- 
univalent electrolyte of the same concentration. It seems unlikely that the 
peculiar results can be attributed to the fact that the positive membranes are 
being discharged by the soap anions, because the membranes obtained their 
final potential almost immediately after changing the soap concentration on the 
outside of the membrane. Upon removal from the soap solution the membranes 
functioned normally with solutions of ordinary uni-univalent strong electrolytes. 

It is planned to investigate the positive membranes in non-hydrolyzed solu- 
tions of sodium alkyl sulfates and sulfonates in order to test whether the high 
concentration of hydroxyl ion is responsible for the beha\dor of the positive 
membranes. 

SUMMARY 

Recently developed collodion membranes have been used to determine ion 
activities in fatty acid soap solutions. 

With the use of negative collodion membranes the cation activity in solutions 
of sodium and potassium soaps has been determined over wide ranges of concen- 
tration. It has been found that up to the critical point in a given concentration 
of a soap, the cation activity is the same as that at the same concentration of 
alkali chlorides. At the critical concentration the cation activity coefficient 
begins to decrease markedly with a further increase in concentration. This 
behavior is in accordance with what would be predicted from other measure- 
ments of physical properties of soap solutions, such as conductance and freezing- 
point low^ering. 

A few measurements have also been made with positive collodion membranes 
of the activity of the anions in dilute solutions of sodium laurate and sodium 
caprate. From these experiments it is indicated that in very dilute solutions the 
apparent anion activity changes in the same w'ay as in solutions of strong uni- 
univalent electrolytes. However, long before the critical concentration is reached 
the apparent anion activity decreases very strongly. Further studies are planned 
to test the positive membranes for use with soap solutions. 
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In the first successful method of the determination of surface area by the 
physical adsorption of gas, Emmett and Brunauer (3) established empirically 
that the beginning of the straight-line portion of the standard S-shaped adsorp- 
tion isotherm corresponded to unimoleeular covering of the surface of the 
adsorbent. Subsequently, these authors, together with Teller (2), developed a 
theory of multimolecular physical adsorption which predicted that a straight line 
should result if the data were plotted in a specified form, and that both the heat 
of adsorption and the volume corresponding to unimoleeular covering of the 
surface could be calculated from the slope and intercept of the line. Surface 
areas determined by the empirical method, commonly referred to as the ‘‘point 
B” method, and by the theoretical (or B.E.T.) method were found to be in 
satisfactory agreement. 

The B.E.T. method is usually to be preferred for surface-area measurements. 
A relatively small number of points is sufficient to determine the straight lino, 
whereas the precise location of point B requires a large number of measurements. 
In some cases, in which the isotherm is convex to the pressure axis even at low 
pressures, point B cannot be located at all, but the B.E.T. method still gives 
useful results. 

It has thus far been assumed in the literature that the methods are of equiv- 
alent accuracy, so long as an S-shaped isotherm is available. The purpose of 
this paper is to indicate that the existence of an S-shaped isotherm in physical 
adsorption is not a sufficient condition that point B correspond to unimoleeular 
covering of the surface. The discrepancy was first observed experimentally, in 
a case in which the surface areas calculated by the two methods differed in the 

1 The work reported here was part of a project sponsored by Core Laboratories, Inc., Dal- 
las, Texas. 

* Presented at the Symposium on Gas Adsorption, which was held under the auspices of the 
Division of Colloid Chemistry at the 110th Meeting of the American Chemical Society, 
Chicago, Illinois, September, 1946. 
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ratio of about three to two. The theory of multimolecular adsorption was then 
examined in an attempt to establish the conditions under w hich the two methods 
would agree. 

No rigorously straight region is exhibited when the adsorbed volume is plotted 
as a function of pressure in the ordinary isotherm, on the basis of the B.E.T. 
equation. Expressed analytically, in no extended region is dV /dP recognizably 
constant, and therefore the B.E.T. therry makes available no analytical expres- 
sion for the location of point B. However, an upper limiting value for point B 
is given by the inflection point of the curve. That is, point B must necessarily 
be lower than the inflection point, and whatever maximum conditions apply to 
the location of the inflection point must also apply to point B. 

Let us express the B.E.T. equation in the following form: 


T7 ^ V„.C<t> 

(1 - <^)ii + (c ~ 'm 

with 


( 1 ) 


and 


« = P/Po 


C - 


^162 
a 2 b I 


exp (El — El)/RT ^ exp (Ei — El)/RT 


From this, we derive that 


V/d<t:'^2VmC 


"(C - + 3(e -!)<<.- C + 2' 


( 2 ) 


Since C can be zero only in a trivial case, and since the denominator can not 
become infinite, the inflection point, at which is zero, must be located 

where <t> satisfies the condition that 


[C - 1)V + 3((' - 1)0 - C + 2 = 0 (3) 


The physical meaning of <t> requires that the solution of interest here be located 
in the range 0 < 0 < 1 . 

We are concerned hen* with the ratio of the volume adsorbed at the inflection 
point to that adsorbed at unimolecular covering, which ratio we call l\/V m. 
The point B method is accurate w hen Ei#/ 'Em is unit} (E» being volume adsorbed 
at point B), But since only when Vt/Vm is somewhat greater than 

unity can the point B method be valid. 

Because there is no simple expression for T ,/T^„ as a function of C\ the de- 
pendence is shown in figure 1, obtained by solving equation 3 for each of several 
values of C, and by substituting these values of 0 into the B.E.T. equation to 
obtain Vi/Vm for corresponding values of (\ This plot indicates that the point 
B method is distinctly in error w hen C < 9, and is in question w^hen C is somewhat 
larger. Actually, how ever, the range of values of C for which the point B method 
may be in error is not wide, its lower limit being determined by the fact that 
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the isothenn, when C is as low as about 5, is so nearly convex over its entire 
length that point B can not be located. As C becomes larger, the transition 
from concave to straight region becomes more clearly marked. Thus, the 
sharper is the transition, the more confidence one may place in the point B 
method. 

That the discrepancy does exist is shown in figure 2, the isothenn for carbcm 
tetrachloride on a sample of sandstone at 0°C. Included in the graph are both 



Fig. 1. Ratio of volume adsorbed at inflection point of isotherm to volume adsorbed at 
unimolecular covering, as function of C. 



Fig. 2. Adsorption isotherm of carbon tetrachloride on sandstone at O’C. 

the experimental points and the curve calculated from the B.E.T. theory, using 
for and C the values determined from the B.E.T. treatment of the experi- 
mental data. These values are Fm = 1.66 cc. at S.T.P., and C = 11.38. The 
dotted line is at F = V„. It is clhar that the experimental isotherm is in agree- 
ment with that predicted by B.E.T. theory, and yet that the adsorbed volume 
at point B is distinctly less than F 

A similar case occurred among the comparisons quoted by Brunauer, Emmett, 
and Teller in their first paper on multimolecular adsorption (2). F* for butane 
on a sample of silica gel was 28.1 cc. by the empirical method and 58.2 cc. by the 
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theoretical. At that time the authors stated that they had no explanation for 
the discrepancy. Brunauer (1), in his book on physical adsorption, attributes it 
to the difficulty in locating point B, In this case C was only about 4.0, and 
it is true that point B could hardly be located with any confidence. But it is 
also clear from the treatment given here that a somewhat larger value of C 
would have produced a fairly distinct point B, which, however, would have led 
to an erroneous value for Vm- 

It is interesting to observe that the value of C is also the limiting factor in an 
experimental simplification proposed by Brunauer and Emmett. In determin- 
ing surface area it is usually valid, they say, to take a single point at a relative 
pressure of about 0.3, and to use it and the origin to determine the straight line 
of the B.E.T. method. If such a procedure is employed, using a point at a 
relative pressure of 0.3, we may express the apparent slope of the B.E.T. line 
by the following method: 

Since 


Ay _ intercept + (true slope) Ax 
Ax Ax 


Apparent B.E.T. slope 


l/VmC + (0.3)(C - l)/V^C 
0.3 


C+2.33 

VmC 

Then, since V„ is the reciprocal of the sum of the slope and the intercept of the 
line, we obtain for the apparent 1"^: 


Thus the accuracy of the simplification is determined b}" the value of C, 


SUMMARY 

Because the B.E.T. equation permits no analytical location of point B, the 
inflection point of the isotherm is taken as an upper limiting value for point B, 
The volume adsorbed at the inflection point is greater than Vm only when C > 9. 
Therefore, the point B method is accurate only when C is somewhat larger than 9. 
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It has beai pointed out by Cohn (4) that small molecules of known structure 
should be investigated as a necessary first step toward an understanding of the 
interactions of ions and dipolar ions in biological systems. Simple systems of 
this tjTie which have been studied by Cohn and coworkers (5, 6) include: 
asparagine with alanine, glycine, a-amino-n-butyric acid, diglycine, and lysyl- 
glutamic acid; cystine with glycine, alanine, a-amino-n-butyric acid, diglycine, 
and valine. The solubility relations of the analogous systems norvaline with 
glycine and glutamic acid with glycine, diglycine, and triglycine have been 
investigated in the present work. 


PREPARATION OF AMINO ACIDS AND PEPTIDES 

Olycine: Commercial material was recrystallized three times from water and 
alcohol. Analysis: less than 0.004 per cent of chloride, PjOj, heavy metals, iron, 
or ammonia. N (Kjeldahl) : milliequivalents found, 2.266; milliequivalents cal- 
culated, 2.266. 

l(+)-f}lutamic acid: Commercial monosodium glutamate was converted to 
K+)-glutamic acid and the latter was recrystaUized twice from water and twice 
from water and alcohol. Analysis (formol titration with the glass electrode): 
milliequivalents found, 2.378; milliequivalents calculated, 2.379. The specific 
rotation in 6 N hydrochloric acid given below agreed closely with the values 
obtained with other samples of purified Z(-|-)-glutamic acid prepared in the 
authors’ laboratory. 


r ia.4 _ +1.265 X 100 
4.00 X 1.0125 


+31.30° 


dUNorvaline: The synthetic material was recrystallized three times from water 
and alcohol. Analysis: less than 0.004 per cent chloride, P 2 O 5 , heavy metals, 
iron, or ammonia. N (Kjeldahl) : milliequivalents found, 6.110; milliequivalents 
calculated, 6.119. 

Diglycine: This material, prepared by the acid hydrolysis of diketopiperazine, 
was recrystallized twice from water and methanol. Analysis: less than 0.004 
per cent of chloride, P 2 O 6 , heavy metals, iron, or ammonia. Formol titration 

^Paper No. 37. For Paper No. 36 see Dunn et al. (8). This work was aided by grants 
from the Gelatin Products Corporation, Merck and Company, Inc., and the University 
of California. 

*From a thesis submitted by Edwin L. Sexton to the Faculty of the Graduate School 
in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts, June, 1942, 

•Present address; Best Foods, Inc., Buffalo, New York. 
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with the glass electrode: milliequivalents][found, 2.165; milliequivalents calcu- 
lated, 2.168. 

Triglycine: This material was prepared by the reaction of chloroacetyl chlo- 
ride, diglycine, and sodium hydroxide. The intermediate product, chloroacetyl- 
glycylglycine, was rebrystallized from water. Analysis (titration with the glass 
electrode): milliequivalents found, 1.958; milliequivalents calculated, 2.057. A 
mixture of the purified intermediate and concentrated aqueous ammonia was 
allowed to stand 4 days at room temperature, and the crystalline product was 
recrystallized twice from water and methanol and three times from water. 
Analysis: less than 0.004 per cent chloride, P2O5, heavy metals, iron, or ammonia. 
Formol titration with the glass electrode: milliequivalents found, 2.109; milli- 
equivalents calculated, 2.112. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

An appropriate volume of the solution of the solvent amino acid in carbon 
dioxide-free distilled water, an excess of the solute amino acid, and ten pieces 
of 3-mm. glass rod were transferred to an oil sample bottle of 120-ml. capacity. 
Adequate precautions were taken to prevent leakage, and the bottle was placed 
in the rotator of a thermostated bath maintained at 25.00°C. db 0.01°. 

TABLE 1 


Electrometric titration of I ‘glutamic acid in aqueous solutions of glycine and 

glycine peptides 


GLUTAMIC ACID 

2.51 M GLYCINE 

0.970 M DIGLVaNE 

0.179 U TUGLYaNE 

Milliequivalents found 

2,158 

2.173 

1.391 

Milliequivalents present 

2.160 

2.171 

1.395 

Milliequivalents found (per cent of 
theoretical) 

99.9 

100.2 

99.7 


In order to determine the minimum time for equilibration, bottles were re- 
moved from the thermostat at 24-hr. intervals, and the concentration of amino 
acids was measured. Although the values were constant in all cases after 
24 hr., the glutamic acid systems were equilibrated for 72 hr. and the norvaline 
systems for 48 hr. Since the same results were foimd with the glutamic acid 
systems after 5 days and with the norvaline systems after 96 hr., it was concluded 
that bacterial decomposition during these periods was negligible. 

It was shown in preliminary experiments that glutamic acid could be deter- 
mined accurately in solutions of glycine and glycine peptides by electrometric 
titration with the sensitive glass-electrode apparatus described by Robert- 
son (12). These data are given in table 1. 

Glycine in the solutions was determined essentially by Bergmann and Nie- 
mann’s (1) trioxalatochromiate method. Although Block (2) determined glycine 
in the complex either by Van Slyke amino nitrogen or Kjeldahl analysis, only 
the latter procedure gave satisfactory results in the present experiments. The 







TABLE 2 


/ (+ ) -Glutamic acid-glycine-water 


GLYCINE SOLUTION 

/(+)-CLUTAMIC ACID-GLYCINE SOLUTION 

Density (25’>C.) 

pH 

Glycine 

/(4')-Glutamic acid 

molarity 



moles per WOO g. water 

moles per 1000 g. water 

0.000 

0.9982 

3.40 

0.00 

0.05912 

0.100 

1,0020 

3.55 

0.09566 

0.06184 

0.300 

1.0090 

3.73 

0 . 3071 i 

0.07131 

0.500 

1 .0170 

3.80 

0.5134 

0.08137 

0.800 

1.0230 

3.93 

0.8308 

0.09048 

1.000 

1.0321 

3.98 

1.032 

0.09674 

1.500 

1.0470 

4.13 

[ 1.594 

0.1135 

2.000 

1.0605 

4.20 

2.180 

0.1307 

2.500 

1 .0754 

4.32 

2.821 

0.1475 

3.000 

1.0890 

4.39 

3.475 

0.1617 


TABLE 3 

/ ( -I" ) -Glutamic acid-diglycine-water 


/(4-)gi.utamxc acid-diclycine solution 


DIGLYCINE SOLUTION 



Density (25*’C.) 

pH 

Diglycine 

/(+) “Glutamic acid 

molarity 



moles per 1000 g. water 

moles per 1000 g. water 

0.000 

0.9982 

3.40 

0.00 

0.05912 

0.100 

1.0046 

3.82 

0.09681 

0.06472 

0.500 

1.0282 

4.17 

0.5217 

0.09973 

1.000 

1.0539 

4.38 

1.076 

0.1375 

1.500 

1.0805 

4.50 

1.586 

0.1675 


TABLE 4 

/ (4- ) -Glutamic acid-triglycine-water 


TEIGLYCINE SOLUTION 

/(-f)-CLUTAinC ACID-THIGLYCINE SOLUTION 

Density (2S®C.) 

pH 

Triglycinc 

^(+)*Glutamic acid 

molarity 



moles per 1000 g. water 

moles per 1000 g, water 

0.000 

0,9982 

3.40 

0.00 

0.05912 

0.0700 

1,0045 

3.78 

0.06773 

0 06986 

0.1400 

1.0077 

3.96 

0.1336 

0.08125 

0.2100 

1.0138 

4.02 

0.2003 

0.08987 

0.3000 

1.0191 

4.10 

0.2827 

0.10025 


TABLE 5 

dl -Norvali ne-glycine-water 


GLYCINE SOLUTION 

d/-NOKVALIN£-GLYCIN£ SOLUTION 

Density (25®C,) 

pH 

Glycine 

d/-Norvaline 

molarity 



moles per 1000 g. water 

moles per 1000 g. water 

0.000 

1.0101 

6.96 

0.00 

0.7204 

0.600 

1.0242 

6.65 

0.5107 

0.7178 

1.000 

1.0357 

6.49 

1.033 

0.7081 

1.800 

1.0576 

6.35 

1.878 

0.6946 

2.300 

1.0701 

6.28 

2.546 

0.6489 

3.000 

1.0745 

6.28 

2.746 

0.6133 
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total-nitrogen values obtained by Kjeldahl analysis were reproducible to 1.0 
per cent. The same recovery factor, 81.2 per cent, was found in the analysis of 
1 M solutions of glycine containing 0, 4.80, and 14.56 per cent of dJ-norvaline. 

The concentration of the amino acids in the various solutions was calculated 
from the densities of the solutions and the content of glutamic acid, glycine, and 
total nitrogen. The solubility data obtained are showm in tables 2-5. 

DISCUSSION 

Advantage has been taken in the present studies of the equation utilized by 
Cohn (3) and coworkers in their investigations of dipolar ion interactions: 

(Fe - Fi)/2.m^RT = log N/No + K.C = Kr{D^/D)C 

(Fa — F^) is the change in partial molal free energy of the solute amino acid due 
to electrostatic forces, N is the mole fraction of the solute in a solution of dielec- 
tric constant D and concentration C of another dipolar ion, A^o is the mole frac- 
tion of the solute in water of dielectric constant Do, AT, is a salting-out constant 
which increases with the length of the hydrocarbon side chain, and Kr is a con- 
stant derived from electrostatic forces. 

In systems where is appreciable, Kr — K ^ may be approximated from the 
value of the limiting slope of the curve resulting from a plot of N/Nq against C. 
For systems in which A% is small in comparison to A"r, the value Kr — A, is 
given by the ordinate where Do/D equals unity for the straight line obtained by 
V / Y 

plotting log - ^ - against Do/D. The value for Ar/2 is given by the ordinate 

where Do/D equals 0.5. 

The possibility of altered solubilities due to compound formation between 
dipolar ions may be neglected, since von Przyleeki et al. (11) have shown by elec- 
trometric titration evidence that compound formation does not occur in the sys- 
tems under investigation. Change in solubilities resulting from shifts in ionic 
equilibria of dipolar ions lx*cavise of changes in pH were not significant in experi- 
ments with the r//-norvaline -glycine system, which was investigated only at pH 
levels in close proximity to the isoelectric points of these amino acids. It was ne- 
cessary, however, to correct the con(‘ent rations of dipolar ions in the glutamic 
acid-glycine and glutamic acid-glycine peptide systems for the concentrations of 
the ionic species present, since the solubility measurements were made over a 
range of pH values. 

The corrected concentrations of dipolar ions were calculated from the appro- 
priate mass-action expiessions of these equilibria, the activity coefficients given 
by Hoskins, Randall, and Schmidt (9) and Smith and Smith (14), and the disso- 
ciation constants given by Schmidt and Miyamoto (13) and Xims and Smith (10). 
It was assumed that the experimental pH values were a measure of log l/aH+* 
The observed pH values ranged from 5.96 to 6.25 for 0.04625-3.130 M glycine and 
from 5.52 to 5.62 for 0.5680-0.7770 M diglycine solutions. The pH of 0.06521- 
0.3000 M triglycine solutions was 5.46. 

The values of the dielectric constants of the several systems were calculated 
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from the values for the dielectric increment (5) given by Wyman and McMeekin 
(15) and Devoto (7). K„ Kr, and Kr — K, were calci^ted by Cohn’s methods. 
A summary of these calculations is given in table 6. Since iCr — fiC. is relatively 
small fcH- the dl-norvaline-glycine ^tem, it was not feasible to calculate the 
individual Kr and K, values. A plot of log iV/iVo against concentration of 


TABLE e 

Dipolar ion system constants 


mroLAm xon system 

Kr-K» 

Kr 

JT. 

DIELECTEIC i 
XNCBEMENT 

OlFOUE 
MOMENT, M 

X 10WE.8.tJ. 

c{{*Norvaliiie~glycine 

-0.010 



22.6 

15 

/( *4") “Glutamic acid'**glycine 

0.282 

0.224 


22.6 

15 

1 (4* ) “Glutamic acid-^diglycine 

0.802 

0.780 


70.6 

26 

1(4“) -Glutamic acid-t rigl y c ine 

1.415 

0 780 


113 

32 




MOLES PER LITER 

Fig. 1. Plot of log N/Nn against concentration of glycine and glycine peptides 


^ydne and glycine peptides is given in figure 1, and a plot of 1/(7 log N /N^ 
against Z>o/Z> is shown in figure 2. 

It may be noted that the substitution of a carboxyl for a terminal methyl 
group has not only changed the sign of the limiting slope of the curve but has 
resulted in a 28.4-fold increase in the absolute value of the slope. These results 
would indicate that the change in free energy as measured by — iiC , is a func- 
tion of the second power of the dipole moment. In analogous systems containing 
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asparagine or cystine Cohn has found that the first, rather than the second power 
was involved. It was expected that studies would be made of the influence of 
different terminal groupings on dipolar ion interactions, but it seemed desirable 
to present the present experimental data, since this work cannot be continued 
for an indeterminate time. 



SUMMARY 

Solubility relations hav e been determined for the systems dZ-norvaline-glycine, 
^(+)-glutamic acid-glycine, /( +)“glutamic acid- diglycine, and Z(+}-glutamic 
acid-triglycine. An interpretation has been made of dipolar interactions occur- 
ring in these systems in terms of the concentration of dipolar ions, dielectric and 
other constants which were calculated from the experimental data, and an equa- 
tion relating these factors. It has been sho^vn that substitution of a carboxyl 
for a terminal methyl group caused a change in sign of the limiting slope and 
greatly increased the absolute value of the slope of the curve relating log N/No 
and C. It was found, also, that the change in free energy as measured by 
Kr ^ Kt was a function of the second power of the dipole moment. 
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ELECTRON MICROSCOPE OBSERVATIONS OF THE MORPHOLOGY 
OF SEVERAL GASES POLYMERIZED BY CHARGED- 
PARTICLE BOMBARDMENT 

JOHN H. L. WATSON^ 

Plant Research Department, Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd.^ Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, Canada 

Received January 2, 1947 

The polymerization of certain gases and vapors when bombarded by charged 
atomic particles is a well-known phenomenon (1, 2). Interest in the micro- 
physical structure of cuprene, as a polymer of acetylene formed in the presence 
of a cuprous oxide catalyst, led to electron microscope examination of cuprene 
formed by charged-particle bombardment (3). Extension of these observations 
for cuprene, and for polymerized hydrogen cyanide and cyanogen gases is given 
here.^ 

The corona cuprene samples Avere received as brittle semi-transparent sheets, 
which were ground and mounted as a dry powder for microscope examination. 
This cuprene was formed in a semi-corona, cold discharge in a cylindrical glass 
tube with a central aluminum electrode. The polymer was taken from the de- 
posit found on the inner wall surrounding the electrode. 

The alpha-ray cuprene sample used here is similar to that described else- 
where (3). The polymer was deposited upon the sides of a large glass flask 

1 The author is indebted for the samples to Dr. S. C. Lind, Dean of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, University of Minnesota, and Dr. George Glockler of the Department of Chemistry 
and Chemical Engineering, Iowa State University. The ‘^corona*’ cuprene samples were 
obtained from Dr. Glockler and the other samples from Dr. Lind. 




Fig. 2. Alpha-ray cuprene: magnification, 10,000 X 
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and was easily scraped off as a fine soft powder, ideal for electron microscope 
examination. The cyanogen polymer also occurred as an easily mounted, 
soft powder, but the hydrogen cyanide polymer was fixed firmly to the glass 
w^alls and w^as scraped off with difficulty for examination. None of these samples 
had been exposed to oxidation. 

Typical electron micrographs of the four polymers are reproduced in the 
figures. In figure 1 the corona cuprene is observed to be composed of broken 
flakes and pieces. These are seen to possess a very fine structure, not resolvable 

TABLE 1 


Particle size of alpha-ray cuprene 


SPECIMEN POSITION 

MEAN PARTICLE DIAMETER 

STANDARD DEVIATION 


mu 

mu 

A. . 

660 

190 

B 

750 

250 

C . . . . 

800 

200 



Fig. 3. Diagram of flask containing alpha-ray cuprene deposit showing areas from which 
samples were taken. 

in the micrographs. Such a structure film would be expected if the polymer 
originally deposited as a very fine particle mist, the particles probably existing 
in a semi-liquid state. The same type of structure is detected in deposits 
taken from other positions in the tube. 

The alpha-ray cuprene examined and illustrated in figure 2 is identical with 
the samples reported in reference 3. If bombardment with secondary radiation 
makes any changes in the chemical formula of the pol 3 Tner, the differences 
are not rendered visible in the micrographs. There is a suggestion in table 1 
that the particle size of this acetylene polymer increases as the specimen is 
taken from areas situated toward the bottom of the flask. This would indicate 
that the particles formed in space fall out under graAuty, effecting a partial 
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separation of particle sizes. Figure 3 shows a drawing of the bulb with ap- 
proximate specimen positions marked as A, B, and C. 

Cuprene formed by alpha-ray bombardment of acetylene in the presence of 
hydrogen gas and formed similarly in the presence of krypton possesses the 
same morphological characteristics in both cases as the normal alpha-ray cuprene. 
However, parti(*le sizes vary and are given for all samples in table 2. 

It is interesting to note at this point that three distinct cuprene structures 
exist, depending upon the method of preparation. Although the structure 
of catalytic cuprene is quite complex, it may be said in general to be a tubular 
fibre and a solid (3). The alpha-ray cuprene has a round-particle structure, 

TABLE 2 


Particle si2c data for ficveral gases polymerized hy alpha-ray bombardment 


SVMPLl 

MF\N I»\RTirLE Sl/r 

! 

STANDARD DEVIATION 

Cuprene (the arithnuMic moan of values in 
table 1) 

mu 

740 

VI n 

210 

(^ipreno (in presence of hydrogen) 

720 

180 

(.'upronc (in presence of krypton) 

500 

200 

1 

Hydrogen cyanide polymer 

540 

200 

Hydrogen cyanide polymer (in presence of 
xenon ) 

7()0 

140 

Cyanogen polymer decomposed to paracyano- 
gen 

85 

50 

Cyanogen polymer (in presence of nitrogen) 

130 

90 


the particles being joined by short thick necks. This cuprene seems to exist 
in some type of semi-liquid state. The corona cuprene is a solid and in electron 
micrographs appears to be composed of thin sheets possessing veiy fine structure. 

Although the polymerization mechanism for the formation of the hydrogen 
cyanide and the cyanogen polymers is probably similar to that for alpha-ray 
cuprene, the appearance in electron micrographs is (juite different. Figure 4 
is typical of the hydrogen cyanide, and figures 7 and 8 of the cyanogfui polymers. 

In the hydrogen cyanide polymer there is a wide variety of particle shapes 
and sizes, but the particle edges are smooth, indicating a strong possibility 
that the particles are all reproduced with the same appearance they had when 
deposited. In table 2 the mean sizes (|uoted are for the smaller round particles 
only. No differences in appearance are observe^d in a sample of this polymer 
prepared in the presence of xenon. Several extremely large round particles 
were observed. These have diameters as large as 10 mitTons, and their shapes 




Fig. 5. Hydrogen cyanide polymer made by alpha-ray bombardment of the gas in the 
presence of xenon. This particular field shows a large particle before electron bombard- 
ment in the electron microscope. Magnification, 3800 X. 

Fig. 6. The same particle shown in figure 5 has become two under electron bombardment 
in the microscope. Magnification, 3800 X. 

oscillate under the electron beam like a suspended liquid droplet. One large 
particle became two under these circumstances, as in figures 5 and (5. Fine 
unresolved structure is visible in fragments of these large particles. 
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Figure 7 shows a typical field of cyanogen polymer made by alpha-ray bom- 
bardment of the gas. This sample has been decomposed to paracyanogen. 
The morphology here is quite difierent from that in any of the other materials. 
The ultimate particle size is much reduced and the larger units are all agglomer- 
ations of smaller particles. 

Figure 8 is a micrograph of alpha-ray cyanogen polymer formed in the presence 
of nitrogen. The material is quite similar to that in figure 4, but in addition 
there are larger particles which cannot be counted as agglomerates and which 



' ' ' ■■ ' , ‘ '■ 
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fuj, 7. C yanogen polymer, decomposed to paracyanogen, made by alpha-ray l)f)ml)ard- 
menl of the gas. Magnification, 10,000 X. 


consequently contribute to an increased particle size. These are not smooth 
and therefore do not resemble* tin* particles of cuprene. They must possess 
some agglomeration st.nictun*, although it is not made clearly evident in the 
micrographs. 

These samples each yield high-contrast electron micrographs. Since only 
the liglitest atoms are present in their structure, the density of the particles 
must be relatively high to cause su(*h efficient electron scattering. 

Different conditions of preparation of alpha-ray cuprene do not result in any 
striking morphological differences. The same may be said for the hydrogen 
cyanide polymers, but there is some indication that this is not so with cyanogen, 
where the appearance is different in the two samples. 
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By reference to electron micrographs it is possible to distinguish alpha-ray 
cuprene from corona and catalytic cuprene, and cuprene in general from both 
the hydrogen cyanide and cyanogen polymers. 

There is a possibility that both alpha-ray cuprene and the hydrogen cyanide 
polymers exist as viscous quasi-liquids, whereas the corona and catalytic cuprene 
and the cyanogen polymer have the physical appearance of solids in the micro- 
graphs. 



Fig. 8. Cyanogen polymer made by alpha-ray bombardment of the gas in the presence 
of nitrogen. Magnification, 10,000 X. 

Each of these polymerized gases is deposited in a fine particle form by alpha- 
ray bombardment. The hydrogen cyanide tends to dt^part slightly from this 
general observation. 

SUMMARY 

Electron micrographs are reproduced of acetylene, hydrogen cyanide, and cy- 
anogen pol3miers formed under different conditions by charged-particle bombard- 
ment of the respective gases. Three types of cuprene can be distinguisht^d 
from electron micrographs. The polymers formed from the three gases by 
alpha-ray bombardment are distinguishable by their physical appearance. 
There is evidence that alpha-ray cuprene and hydrogen cyanide polymer exist 
as viscous quasi-liquids, whereas the corona and catalytic cuprene and cyanogen 
polymer appear to be solids. Each of the polymers is deposited in a fine particle 
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form from chargcd-particle bombardments. Statistical data concerning the 
particle sizes arc given. 
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EFFECT OF ELECTROLYTES ON THE FOAMING CAPACITY OF 
ALPHA SOYBEAN PROTEIN DISPERSIONS' 

JOSEPH M. PEBIU, Jr.,* and FRED HAZEL 

Dc fxirtmcnt of Chcmifitnj and Chemical Engineering^ Vniveraity of Pennsylvayua, 
Philadelph ia, Pennsylvania 

Received November 1946 

Alpha so 3 d)e{ui protein is insoluble in water but it may be dispersed by the 
addition of bases such as sodium or calcium hj^droxide. The dispersions are 
capable of produ(‘ing stable foams. This property, which is not an unusual one 
for s 3 ^stems of this class, ma^" be attributed to the surface activity of the protein. 
Since both the solubility and the nature of the adsorbed layer of proteins are 
influenced by pH changes and hy the presence of salts in solution (1), these 
factors would be exjiected to have an influence on the foaming properties. In 
the following, the observations which have been made on the effect of electrolytes 
and pH on alpha soybean protein foams arc reported, 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparation of the protein dispersions 

Thirty grams of alpha protein were dispersed in 2 liters of a 0.5 per cent sodium 
hydroxide solution. The protein was precipitated by adjustment of the pH to 
4.1, using hydrochloric acid. The precipitate was allowed to settle and the 
supernatant siphoned off. Sodium iDTiroxide was added to a suspension of the 
precipitated protein to effect solution at a pH of 11. Toluene was added as a 
preservative, and the solution was dialyzed in the cold until the diffusate gave a 
negative test for chloride ions with silver nitrate and was neutral to litmus paper. 
This solution was layered with toluene and stored in a refrigerator. Withdrawal 
for use was made by insertion of the tip of a pipet into the body of the solution. 

^ Presented before the Division of Colloid Chemistry at the llOth Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, Chicago, Illinois, September, 1946. 

* Present address: National Foam System, Inc., Packard Building, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Preparation of the foaming solutions 

For electrohjtc studies: Th(» desired volume of protein solution was added to a 
250-ec. volumetric flask. This volume was diluted with distilled water and the 
cahnilated volume of electrolyte solution added. Distilled water was added 
to the mark. The electrolyte solutions were prepared from Baker^s Analyzed 
salts. 

For pH studi(s: Sodium hydroxide and hydro(*hloric acid were used for pll 
adjustment. A Leeds & Northrup glass-electrode pH meter was used for 
determination of the hydrogen-ion activities. 

The apparatus and technique for determining fofiming capaciti('s have been 
described previously ((>). In the individual determinations, nitrogen gas was 
passed through l.':0 cc. of the solution until an (equilibrium had bc'en (established 
between foam formation and foam decay, as indicated by the constant volume 
of the remaining solution. The values given in the tables express th(e number 
of cubic centimeters of soluticjn (*onvertcd into foam by 1 g. of protein nitrog(en. 

KESI^LTS 

The effect of {)H on the foaming capacity of soyb('an protein is shown in tabl(‘ I . 
The data are plotted in figiu’e 1. The solution us('d in this experinunt contain(»d 
0.0761 g. of nitnjgen per littn- and had an initial pH of 7.15. It was pn^pared by 
a dilution of a stock solution containing 1.586 g. of nitrog(‘n per liter. Th(» 
latter was prepard by the m('thod d(^scrib(Hl in the (^\perim(*ntal section. 

The effects of (dectrolytes on the foaming (capacity of soylxmi prot('in solutions 
are shown in the following tabl(»s. The data in tabl(‘s 2 and 3 w(‘re obtain(‘d 
with a solution pr(q)ar(»d by dilution of a stock solution of j)H 8.3 Avhich (*on- 
tained 1.387 g. of nitrogen ixw liter. 

Table 2 shows the efiect of the valency of the cation of the added salt’"' on the 
foaming capacity of tlu' protein. 

Table 3 shows the (dTect of cation lyotropy of the alkali metals on the foaming 
capacity of the protein. 

Table 4 shons the effect of anion lyotropy on th(» foaming caf)acity. The 

^Neutral salts wrre ('mploycd as olocl rolytos with dilute protein solutions Tl»is 
tended to keep pH ehaiiKcs aeeoinpanying mixing at a minimum. A imuisure of the extent 
of the latter is given by the following data, obtained in a preliminary e.xperiment witli a 
dilute protein solution of pH 6.75 and sodium chloride. 


MOT.VRITY OI- M)UU;M ( ITl.ORIDK 

pH OF SYSTl VI 

0.0 

0.75 

0.01 

6.7 

0.1 

0.35 

0.5 

6.0 

1.0 

6.0 


The above would indicate tluit the effects observed on the foaming W'ere due to the pres- 
ence of neutral salts and not to pi I changes. 




Fiti. 1. Effect of pH on foaming capacity 
TABLE 1 


Effect of pH on the foaming capacity 


pH 

POAMINC CAPACITY PE* C*AM OP NITSOGEN 


CC 

1.5* 

11,650 

2.05 

3,680 

3.15 

2,450 

4.0 

4,640 

6,1 

2,980 

7.15 

960 

8,8 

180 

11.05 

1,840 

11.5 

3,420 

12.3* 

13,130 


* These two systems had the same ionic strength with respect to added electrolyte: 
0.057. 


TABLE 2 

Effect of valence of cation of added salt 


MOLAAITY OP ADDED SALT 

FOAMING CAPACITY PER CRAM OF NITROGEN 

NaCl 

CaCh 

LaCli 


CC. 

CC. 

CC. 

0.0 

120 

120 

120 

0.0001 

300 

1,570 

2,870 

0.001 

1,320 

8,490 

• 

0.01 

7,360 

* 

6,910 

0.5 

42,050 

42,050 

t 


* Coagulated, making determinations impossible, 
t Not investigated. 
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protein solution e^pployed was of the same concentration and from the same 
source as the one used in the pH investigation. It had a pH of 7.15. 


TABLE 3 

Effect of cation lyotropy of added salt 


MOLASITY OF ADDED SALT 

FOAICINO CAPACITY PEX GtAIC OF NITIOGEN 

NaCl 

LiCt 

KCl 


cc. 

CC. 

cc. 

0.001 

1,320 

1,200 

1,200 

0.01 

7,360 

7,620 

8,110 

1.0 

55,120 

63,760 

51,230 


TABLE 4 


Effect of anion lyotropy of added salt 


fOAMINQ CAPACITY PBX GXAIC OF NITKOCCN 


MOLAXtTY OF ADDED SALT 



IKtSOi 

KCl 

KCNS 


cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

0.01 

11,030 

9,810 

9.282 

0.1 

23,110 

19,260 

15,930 

1.0 

63,050 

63,050 

13,660 


DISCUSSION 

The dispersions prepared by the interaction of sodium hydroxide with soybean 
protein and employed in the present study were complex mixtures in which the 
particle size probably varied from the molecular to the colloidal range. Addi- 
tion of electrolytes would be exixjcted to affect not only the behavior of the 
individual components, e.g., the spreading (1) and charge of the molecular 
components and the stability^ and charge of the larger “colloidar’ particles, but 
also the distribution of the components with respect to particle size. Despite 
the complexity of the system, several previously reported behaviors of proteins 
and/or colloidal systems are suggested by the foaming data given in the experi- 
mental section. 

The amphoteric nature of soybean protein is revealed by the data in figure 1. 
Maxima in foaming capacity were found to occur at the extremities of the pH 
range and at the isoelectric point. Similar maxima have been reported for the 
spreading of certain proteins (2). Since the particle size was at a maximum and 
the cliarge was at a minimum at the isoelectric point, while the reverse was true 

* From the electrokinetic point of view, soybean protein dispersions are intermediate 
between hydrophobic colloids and hydrophilic colloids. Systems which are hydrophobic 
are characterized by a high critical potential (7), while strictly hydrophilic systems do not 
precipitate when the electric charge is reduced to zero (3). Soybean protein, on the other 
hand, does precipitate at its isoelectric point. 
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both at high and low pH values, the occurrence of minima at intermediate 
hydrogen-ion activities is not entirely surprising. 

The data in table 2 show' that the effect of valency on the foaming capacity 
resides in the cation. Tliis result may be associated with the fact that the 
protein particles were negatively charged. With no electrolyte in the system 
the foaming capacity w^as very low, possibly because of the strong repulsion of 
the relatively large particles present at the interface. Addition of a small 
amount of each of the electrolytes (equivalent to a concentration of 0.0001 M) 
increased the foaming capacity and revealed a marked valence effect of the type 
encountered in electrokinetic behavior. The particles were discharged com- 
pletely at a concentration of 0.001 M in the case of the lanthanum chloride 
system and precipitation occurred. Calcium ions, being less effective, did not 
discharge the particles completely until a higher concentration, 0.01 M, had been 
reached. 

A comparison of the foaming capacities of the systems in the presence of 0.01 
M sodium chloride and 0.01 M lanthanum chloride reveals the striking fact that 
the two electrolytes w ere about equally effective in the production of a stable 
foam. In both cases, the protein particles w'ere charged and repulsive forces 
operated between them to about the same extent in the interface. The sign of the 
charge on the particles w as opposite, how'ever, and w as due to the recharging^ of 
the lanthanum chloride system to the positive form which gave it stability and 
made possible the determination of the foaming capacity. 

It may be noted, also, from the data in table 2 that an increase in concentra- 
tion from 0.01 M to 0.5 M stabilized the system toward calcium chloride. The 
cause of the stabilization w as different, however, than w ith lanthanum chloride. 
Calcium ions did not recharge the particles, for the latter were isoelectric as 
nearly as could be determined, at both 0.01 M and 0.5 il/. The increased 
stability in this case must be ascribed to a peptization or salting in of the protein 
particles by the additional electrolyte. 

Table 3 shows that the effectiveness of monovalent cations on the foaming 
capacity follows the lyotropic series Li > Na > K, and was observable only at 
the highest electrolyte concentrations. 

The lyotropic effect of anions on the foaming capacity was operative at much 
lower concentration of electrolyte than that of the cations. This type of be- 
havior is frequently encountered and remains unexplained (8). The data in 
table 4 show' the effect of the chloride to be small in comparison w ith that of the 
sulfate. The latter was so marked that lyotropy appeared even in the 0.01 M 
solutions. On the other hand, the presence of thiocyanate resulted in the 

• The isoelectric point of soybean protein is shifted markedlj' by electrolytes. Thus, in 
the presence of 0.01 Af lanthanum chloride the shift was from a pH of 4.1 to about 7 . While 
a shift in the isoelectric point of a protein by salts is not a unique phenomenon (o), the 
magnitude of the shift is much greater than is found with proteins and more nearly re- 
sembles the behavior of a hydrophobic sol (4). Sols of the latter type are readily recharged 
by polyvalent strongly adsorbable ions of opposite sign. 
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production of a solution of comparatively low foaming capacity. This was 
evident especially at the highest concentration employed. 

SUMMARY 

1. The effects of electrolytes and of hydrogen-ion concentration on the foam- 
ing properties of alpha soybean protein dispersions have been investigated. 

2. At low concentrations, the valence of the cation “was found to have a 
marked effect on foam formation in the series potassium chloride, calcium 
chloride, lanthanum chloride. 

3. Lyotropic effects were observed with both cations and anions. 

4. The hydrogen-ion concentration was found to influence the foaming ca- 
pacity strongly. A maximum was found to occur at the isoelectric point (pH 
4.1), while minima were shown to exist at pH 3.15 and pH 8.8. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It has been pointed out by S0rensen (14) that the presence of proteins may 
introduce large errors in the determination of pH by colorimetric methods. 
The magnitude of this protein error has been found to depend on the particular 
indicator involved as well as on the nature and concentration of the protein 
and on the pH of the solution (2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 15, 16). Thus, for example, the 
error for neutral red in globulin solutions is opposite in sign to and of much 
greater magnitude than that for phenol red in the same solutions (10). Simi- 
larly, for either of these two indicators the direction of the error in globulin 

' This investigation was supported by a grant-in-aid from the Abbott Fund of North- 
western University. 
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solutions is opposite to that in albumin solutions, and with either protein the 
magnitude of the error increases with increasing concentration (10). The 
pH effect is illustrated particularly well by Danielli’s investigations (4), in 
which it has been found that bromocresol green shows protein errors as large 
as 1.1 unit in 1 per cent ovalbumin solutions at pITs below about 4.8 but no 
errors at higher pH's. 

Even the early investigators realized that the protein error must be related 
in some way to adsorption of the dye by the protein molecule. Clark (1), 
on the other hand, emphasized that the protein would affect the activity co- 
efficients of the indicator ions and in that way displace the equilibrium in one 
direction or the other. No attempt was made, however, to systematize the 
many diverse phenomena which had been observed. 

It remained for Hartley (6) to point out that large protein errors are observed 
in solutions in which the protein and one of the indicator ions are of opposite 
charge. The large electrostatic forces between the oppositely charged entities 
lead to adsorption of the indicator ion by the protein, with a consequent dis- 
placement of the equilibrium between the acidic and basic forms of the indicator. 
Thus, the general inapplicability of the azo indicators in protein solutions is to 
be attributed to the fact that the acid form is electrically neutral, whereas the 
base form is anionic and hence strongly adsorbed by positively charged proteins 
on the acid side of their isoelectric points. Similarly, the disappearance of the 
error with bromocresol green in ovalbumin solutions above pH 4.8 is due to the 
fact that this pH corresponds to the isoelectric point of this protein, and in 
more basic solutions the latter acquires a negative charge which repels the dye 
anions. 

While Hartley's “sign rule" serves as a very useful principle in systematizing 
the different observations on protein errors, and, in particular, in predicting 
the usefulness or inapplicability of a new indicator, there are, nevertheless, 
a number of anomalies which are difficult to explain by this rule. Serum al- 
bumin, for example, causes a protein error with phenol red (10), despite the 
fact that all species are anionic in nature at the pH used. It is unlikely that 
this error is due to an effect on the activity coefficients of the indicator ions, 
since the phenomenon is observed even in very dilute solutions of the protein. 
Apparently some hitherto unrecognized factor must enter in these anomalous 
situations. 

The experiments described in this paper show that many anionic indicators 
can combine with specific proteins even when the latter are negatively charged. 
The primary effect of this combination in pH determinations is, of course, a 
displacement of the equilibrium l^etween the acidic and basic forms of the 
indicator. In addition, however, this complex formation produces pronounced 
changes in the spectrum of the adsorbed species, so that an additional contribu- 
tion to the protein error may come from this source. Hartley (10) also realized 
that the spectrum of an adsorbed dye might differ from that of the free molecule, 
but he undertook no direct investigation of this effect. Thiel and Schulz (16) 
did observe some anomalies in the spectrum of methyl orange in protein solutions 
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at pH’s from 2 to 6, the transition region for this indicator, but an investigation 
in solutions of pH 7 to 12, containing only the dye anion, revealed no differences 
between the spectra in pure solution and in the presence of casein, egg albumin, 
and Witte peptone, respectively. In this paper conclusive evidence is presented 
for such spectral alterations in serum albumin solutions, and some of the factors 
affecting the magnitude of these deviations are considered. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Absorption spectra 

The absorption of light by the dye solutions was determined with the Beckman 
spectrophotometer in a room at approximately 25®C. One-centimeter cells 
were used and extinction coeflScients, c, were calculated from the familiar equa- 
tion 


* = (V/) 

where 7o is the intensity of the light passing through the solvent, I the intensity 
of the light passing through the solution, c the molar concentration of the solute, 
and d the thickness of the absorption cell in centimeters. 

Reagents 

The dyes and indicators which have been investigated, together with their 
structural formulas and purities, are listed in table 1. 

Crystalline bovine serum albumin and purified bovine y-globulin were 
furnished through the courtesy of the Armour Laboratories. Purified human 
serum albumin was generously supplied by the American Cyanamid Company. 

The gelatin was Eastman ^‘purified calfskin gelatin” with an isoelectric 
point of 4.7 and an ash content of 0.023 per cent. 

Sodium dodecyl sulfate was a specially purified sample generously supplied by 
the Fine Chemicals Division of the du Pont Company. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

For each of the dyes investigated there is a distinct alteration of the spectrum 
upon the addition of serum albumin, even in very dilute solutions, as is evident 
from figures 1 to 11. With azosulfathiazole, for example, a significant de- 
pression in absorption was observed with as little as 0.01 per cent albumin. 
With the other dyes only experiments with 0.2 per cent albumin were carried 
out, but the magnitude of the observed changes indicates that about 0.01 per 
cent would be sufficient to change the spectrum for each dye, except, perhaps, 
prontosil (figure 5) and 2,6-dinitrophenol (figure 8). 

The change in spectrum on the addition of protein cannot be attributed to 
a disturbance in the polymer-monomer equilibrium of the dye anions, for 
among the dyes investigated no such micelle formation is to be found in the 
concentration region investigated. The optical density is a linear function 



TABLE 1 

Dyes and indicators 
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TABLE 1 — Continued 


SUBSTANCE 


Naphthol yellow S . 


Tropeolin 00 



PUEXTY 


per cent 

Standard com> 
mercial sample 


Standard com> 
mercial sample 


* Purity determined by titanium chloride titration. 

t Kindly supplied by the National Aniline Division of the Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corporation. 

t Purity determined by methylene blue titration. 

§ Kindly supplied by the Winthrop Chemical Company. 

K Preparation from the Eastman Kodak Company. 



Fig. 1. Absorption spectra of orange I. A, buffer, pH 6.81; B, buffer + bovine albumin 
(0.2 per cent), pH 6.81 ; C, buffer + bovine albumin + potassium biphthalate (0.98 X 10“*M), 
pH 6.63. 

of the concentration, at least up to 10~^ molar, for orange I, orange II, methyl 
orange, azosulfathiazole, and bromocresol green, respectively, a behavior in- 
dicative of the absence of dimerization. These examples include a variety of 
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Fig. 2. Absorption spectra of orange II. A, buffer, pH 6.83; B, buffer + bovine albumin 
(0.2 per cent), pH 6.83. 



Pig. 3. Absorption spectra of amaranth. A, buffer, pH 6.86; B, buffer + bovine albumin 
(0.2 per cent), pH 6.86. 
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Fig, 4. Absorption spectra of azosulfathiazole. A, buffer, pH 6.92; B, buffer -f bovine 
albumin (0.2 per cent), pH 6.90; C, buffer -f- bovine albumin 4 - potassium biphthalate. 



Fig. 5. Absorption spectra of prontosil (saturated solution at 25*’C.). A, buffer, pH 
6.76; B, buffer 4- bovine albumin (1.00 per cent), pH 5.60. 
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structural configurations and ionic charges so that the substances which have 
not been tested, being of similar nature, would be expected to behave similarly. 



Fio. 6. Absorption spectra of methyl orange. A, buffer, pH 6.84; B, buffer + bovine al • 
bumin (0.2 per cent), pll 6.83. 



Fig. 7. Absorption spectra of methyl red. A, buffer, pH 7.33; B, buffer + bovine albu« 
min (0*2 per cent), pH 7.31. 

Only amaranth has a higher charge than any of the compounds mentioned 
(three SOa” groups), but this property would decrease any propensity toward 
micelle formation (9). 
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In the solutions used the pH was always above 5, so that the albumin was on 
the alkaline side of its isoelectric point and hence negatively charged. Similarly 
for each dye, the pH was chosen so that practically all of the material was in the 
anionic form. Under these circumstances one would predict the absence of any 
interaction between dye and protein. The spectral changes, however, are clear 
indications of the presence of a specific interaction between the large and small 
molecules, interactions which are so strong that they overcome the repulsion 
between the ions of similar charge. 

That the anionic dyes can be bound by the negatively charged albumin has 
been verified by direct dialysis-distribution studies on orange I, orange II, azo- 
sulfathiazole, methyl orange, and bromocresol green. The results for one of 
these, methyl orange, are summarized in figure 12. Clearly, very large fractions 



Fig. 8. Absorption spectra of 2,6-dinitrophenol. A, buffer, pH 7.62; B, buffer 4* human 
albumin (0.2 per cent), pH 7.69. 

of the indicator anion combine to form a complex with the albumin, even in 
solutions of the order of lO”® molar. Such complex formation would have a 
pronounced effect on the equilibrium beWeen the acid and base forms of the 
indicator. This disturbance of the equilibrium, coupled with the change in the 
spectrum of the adsorbed form, may introduce a large error in a colorimetric 
determination of pH, despite the fact that the dye and protein have the same 
charge. 

All of the azo dyes, with the possible exception of methyl red, show lower 
maxima in the presence of albumin than in its absence. The two nitrophenol 
derivatives (figures 8 and 10), on the other hand, have significantly higher max- 
ima in the presence of protein. The two dyes whose spectra show the smallest 
alteration on the addition of albumin are prontosil and 2 , 6-dinitrophenol. These 
are also the two compounds which lack a sulfonate or carboxylate substituent, 
each of which, as has been shown previously (7), contributes very strongly to the 
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formation of a stable protein-anion complex. Apparently prontosil and 2,6- 
dinitrophenol are not strongly bound by the albumin. This has been verified 
in the case of prontosil by the observation that spectral changes are still observed 
when the protein (ioncentration is increased from 0.2 to 1 per cent, whereas 



Fio. 9. Absorption spectra of bromocrcsol green. A, buffer, pH 6.92; B, buffer + bovine 
albumin (0.2 per cent), pH 6.92. 

in the case of methyl orange or azosulfathizole, increases in protein content 
beyond about 0.2 per cent produce no further alterations (7). In the case of 
the dinitrophenol, the presence of only a single aromatic ring would also tend 
to decrease the strength of the protein-dye bond (8). The basis of S0rensen's 
observation that the protein error is generally smaller with indicators of simpler 
constitution thus becomes clear. 
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Fig. 10. Absorption spectra of naphthoi yellow S. A, buffer, pH 7.63; B, buffer + bovine 
albumin (0.2 per cent), pH 7.69. 



Fig. 11. Absorption spectra of tropaolin 00. A, buffer, pH 7.63; B, buffer -f- bovine 
albumin (0.2 per cent), pH 7.60. 

Despite the common binding group among the sulfonated dyes, the shift in 
wave length of the peak in the presence of protein differs from one compound 
to another. Thus in methyl orange (figure 6) and tropeolin 00 (figure 11) the 
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shift is toward shorter wave lengths, and in azosulfathiazole (figure 4) and ama- 
ranth (figure 3) toward longer wave lengths, whereas orange I (figure 1) and 
orange II (figure 2) show no significant shift. Apparently the relative effect 
of the protein on the energies of the ground and excited states of the dyes is 
dependent on the nature of the entire molecule and not only on the character 
of the binding sulfonate group. 

The anion-anion interaction between protein and dye is a very specific effect, 
and so far at least, has been observed only with serum albumin, either bovine 
or human. Sodium dodecyl sulfate, which in the micellar state in aqueous 
solution has a molecular weight of 20,000 (12), produces no alteration in the 
spectrum of azosulfathiazole, for example. Similarly, gelatin does not affect 
the spectrum of methyl orange or azosulfathiazole even in solutions containing 



Fig. 12. Binding of methyl orange by bovine serum proteins 

as high as 1 per cent of this protein, a concentration which is approximately five 
times as much as is necessary to produce a maximum effect with bovine albumin. 
The spectra of methyl orange in solutions of bovine 7-globulin at a concentration 
of 0.2 per cent and at pH’s of 6.9 and 7.4 have been examined also, but no signifi- 
cant protein effect has been observed. Concurrently, dialysis-distribution 
experiments, using methyl orange, have been carried out with this globulin. 
The absence of any appreciable binding (figure 12) is evident. Only in con- 
centrated solutions is a significant amount of methyl orange bound and even 
then the fraction in the complex is only a small part of that free in solution. 
The failure of Thiel and Schulz (16) to observe any effect on the light absorption 
of methyl orange on the addition of egg albumin, casein, or Witte peptone, 
respectively, must also be due to this same cause — the inability of these sub- 
stances to bind the dye. 

The extreme specificity of the anion-anion interaction is illustrated further 
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by a comparison of the effects of bovine and human serum albumin. With 
the former protein in solutions of methyl orange or azosulfathiazole, the spectral 
depression is essentially the same at all pH’s from 6 to 9. Quite the contrary 
is observed in methyl orange solutions containing human semm albumin, as is 
illustrated in figure 13. At a pH of 6.89, the addition of the albumin produces 
only a very slight decrease in absorption at the shorter wave lengths, whereas 



Fig. 13. Absorption spectra of methyl orange in 0.2 per cent human albumin. A, pH 
6.89; B, pH 7.61; C, pH 9.16. 

at a pH 7.61 there is a very pronounced increase in absorption. This increased 
absorption is even more pronounced at pH 9.16. 

While direct binding studies with human albumin are incomplete as yet, the 
indications are that the results will not parallel the spectral changes. The 
extent of binding of methyl orange at pH 6.8 is almost the same as that at pH 7.6, 
despite the very pronounced difference in spectral behavior at these two pH’s. 
The change in spectrum with decreased acidity seems to be due, therefore, to 
some change in the protein molecule, for the dye itself is not affected by pH 
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changes in this region. The region near pH 7 does correspond to the pK of the 
imidazolium group of the histidine residue in the protein and it may be that after 
the removal of the hydrogen ion, the ring — ^NH group of histidine is capable of 
forming a hydrogen bond with the dimethylamine substituent of methyl orange 
and thereby affecting the resonance within the dye ion. Some special inter- 
action of this type, with pronounced structural specificity, is also indicated by 
the fact that with azosulfathiazole, human albumin produces spectral effects 
which are entirely analogous to those of bovine albumin. 

In any event it is quite clear that the dependence of the protein error on pH 
observed by Danielli (4) is not the only type which may exist. In Danielli’s 
experiments the error disappears entirely when the isoelectric point of the pro- 
tein is passed and all species are in anionic form. In the experiments described 
here, however, where specific protein-dye interactions occur, the magnitude of 
the error may vary greatly with pH, despite the fact that the sign of the charge 
on the protein, or dye, undergoes no change. 

The magnitude of the shift in spectrum on addition of serum albumin, and 
hence also the protein error, may depend on the particular buffer present in 
the solutions. A typical reversal of the spectrum of the protein-anion com- 
plex toward that of the free dye by the addition of potassium acid phthalate 
is illustrated in figure 4. The phthalate ion is only one of many organic anions 
which are capable of reversing this spectral shift (7). As has been shown pre- 
viously (7), the cause of the reversal is the displacement of the dye anion by the 
organic anion. Since the degree of displacement depends on the nature and con- 
centration of the organic ion, the magnitude of the protein error will be a function 
of the type and strength of the buffer in which the measurements are made. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The results of the experiments reported here, as well as those of previous 
investigations, indicate that the effect of proteins on colorimetric pH determina- 
tions may be the resultant of a variety of causes. 

(!) The protein may adsorb an indicator ion of opposite charge, aided by 
electrostatic attraction, and thereby disturb the equilibrium between the acidic 
and basic forms of the indicator (6) or that between the dye micelle and the 
individual ions (5, 13). 

{2) Specific attractive forces may lead to complex formation between protein 
and indicator ion even when both have the same electrical charge and hence a 
strong electrostatic repulsion. The equilibria of the indicator would be affected 
just as in (/). 

{S) The protein may alter the activity coefficients of the indicator ions (1). 
This effect wotild be particularly important in concentrated solutions. 

(4) The pH at the surface of the protein may differ from that in the bulk 
of the solution (4). Danielli has indicated how this difference may be calculated 
from the electrical charges on the protein. 

{6) The spectrum of the dye in combination with the protein may differ 
from that of the free dye. . 

Since most of these effects depend on specific interaction constants, it is im- 
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possible, at least at present, to predict a priori the net error to be expected 
from a given protein in a particular solution. Insofar as colorimetric pH 
determinations are concerned, these studies serve to emphasize that the ex- 
trapolation of a set of observed errors from one protein to another, or from one 
pH to another, or even from one buffer to another at the same pH, may lead 
to very gross mistakes. 


SUMMARY 

Spectral changes on the addition of serum albumin have been observed for 
eleven indicators and dyes, including orange I, orange II, amaranth, azosul- 
fathiazole, prontosil, methyl orange, methyl red, 2,6-dinitrophenol, bromocresol 
green, naphthol yellow, and tropeolin 00. These changes have been observed 
at relatively high pH values, where both protein and dye are negatively charged, 
and have been attributed to specific protein-dye interactions. Concurrent di- 
alysis-equilibrium experiments have been carried out with some of these indicator 
ions and they have shown directly that albumin binds large fractions of the 
dye ions. 

The effect of these specific protein-indicator interactions on colorimetric 
pH determinations is discussed, together with those of other factors previously 
recognized in the literature. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In an earlier paper (3) from this laboratory the rate of corrosion of lead was 
studied in relatively concentrated (0.04 to 0.25 molar) solutions of organic acids 
in hydrocarbons under conditions in which the test piece was stationary with 
respect to the reaction vessel and the solution around it was mildly agitated by 
having the vessel in a mechanical shaker during the test. Results of this 
investigation showed that for this experimental arrangement the rate of corrosion 
was controlled primarily by the concentration of molecular oxygen or organic 
peroxide and was nearly independent of acid concentration over wide limits 
(0.03 to 0.25 molar). Denison (1) had previously reported that the rate of 
corrosion of lead in oils was controlled by the concentration of peroxides formed 
during oxidation of the lubricant and independent of acid number after an 
appreciable quantity of acid had been formed. He proposed a two-step mecha- 
nism for the corrosion of lead: (i) oxidation of lead to lead oxide by organic 
peroxides, {2) reaction of lead oxide with organic acid to form a lead salt soluble 
in the lubricant. Denison’s experimental procedures were basically similar 
to those employed in this laboratory. Later, employing the same experimental 
techniques, Prutton, Turnbull, and Frey (4) demonstrated that organic oxidizing 
agents in the general sense, such as quinones and oxynitro compounds, acted in 
conjunction with organic acids to accelerate the corrosion rate of lead in hydro- 
carbon solvents. 

Although in most of these studies (some of the non-peroxidic oxidizing agents 
excepted) the r61e of organic acids in controlling the corrosion rate was secondary, 
it appeared advisable to reinvestigate their r61e, using experimenial conditions 
which would minimize diffusion of reactant into the surface layer as a rate- 
controlling factor. 

This investigation was undertaken for the purpose of studying the effect of 
acid structure and concentration upon the corrosion rate of lead in hydrocarbon 
solvents using a fixed oxidizing agent — ^namely, air at atmospheric pressure — 
and conditions which served to reduce the depth of the diffusion layer surround- 
ing the test specimen. Reduction of the depth of the diffusion layer was ac- 
complished by rotating the test specimen at a high speed. This effect has been 
discussed at length by a number of investigators (2, 5), 

^ Present address: Anderson-Pritchard Oil Corporation, Cyril, Oklahoma. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

Materials 

Cylindrical test pieces of lead were prepared by casting Baker’s analytical 
reagent grade granular lead in Pyrex tubes in vaucm. Test pieces were con- 
structed to average about 1 in. in length and | in. in diameter. 

Organic acids employed were all c.p. grade acids obtained from the Eastman 
Kodak Company or Eimer and Amend. Traces of certain impurities in the 
high-molecular-weight acids used had a very marked influence on the corrosion 
rates. This phenomenon and the methods of further purification will be dis- 
cussed in the section on results. 

Benzene and xylene were the solvents used. c.p. grade materials were ob- 
tained from the J. T. Baker Chemical Company and further purified immediately 
before use by distillation from metallic sodium. 

Apparatus 

Figure 1 is a cross section showing the essentials of the construction of the 
stirring mechanism and the manner in which the lead test piece was supported 
and attached thereto. All parts were drawn according to the scale indicated on 
the diagram. 

By regulating the speed of the electric motor with a variable transformer it 
was possible to vaiy the rotational speed from 1200 to 2000 k.p.m. with the gear 
ratio 36 to 18 as shown, and from 250 to 1000 r.p.m. when the gears were inter- 
changed to make the ratio 18 to 36. 

During a part of the investigation the lead test piece was supported on a 
bakelite shaft, so that no metal parts other than lead were in contact with the 
solution. Results obtained with bakelite shafts, however, did not differ per- 
ceptibly from those obtained with steel, so that the latter were used throughout 
most of the investigation, since their greater mechanical strength was desirable 
at high rotational speeds. 

Test solutions were maintained at a constant temperature by immersing the 
reaction vessel to its neck in an oil bath maintained at a constant temperature 
(±0.2°) by means of a Cenco ‘‘Quickset” bimetallic regulator which activated a 
relay powered by a Rectran, both supplied by the American Instrument Com- 
pany. Heat was supplied by a 1000-watt Aminco flexible-type immersion 
heaterl 


Procedure 

A 180-ml. Soxhlet flask containing 160 ml. (accurately measured) of the so- 
lution to be used was placed in the oonstant-temperature bath directly below the 
shaft F, to which the steel shaft S, holding the lead cylinder, was to be attached. 
After the solution had reached the bath temperature, the shaft S with the lead 
piece supported on it was attached in the manner indicated by figure 1. Bath 
and stirring mechanism were arranged so that the lead piece was completely 
immersed in the solution after attachment. Upon setting the shaft in rotation. 
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timing was begun with a stop watch. After a specified interval the rotation 
was stopped and the lead piece detached. It was then rinsed successively with 
benzene and isopropyl ether, after which its surface was wiped with a clean 



Fi(]. 1. The apparatus. P, 3-in. pulley from which a belt was passed to a 2-in. pulley 
powered by a i-n.p. electric motor; 11, steel blocks J in. x in. x 2J in., welded to steel 
plate; A, steel plate 1 in. thick by 2i in. wide mounted over a constant -temperature bath; 
R, ball-bearing races shrunk-fit into steel blocks; D, J-in. steel shaft; a, set screws; G,G', 
brass bevel gears, 18 teeth in G' and 36 in G, 48 pitch; F, steel shaft; W, i-in. brass washer; 
K, brass bearing shrunk-fit into steel plate; S, steel shaft; s, steel screw; h, screw head; 
N, steel nuts seated on steel washers; L, lead test piece. 

lintless towel. After its weight loss had been determined, it was replaced in the 
apparatus and rotated for another specified interval. This procedure of rinsing 
and weighing the test piece several times during the course of an experiment was 
justifiable, provided no protective film was removed in the cleaning operation. 
Actually, a number of experiments were carried out in which the corrosion rate 
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was found to be independent of the time interval chosen for the weighings. 
Also, kinetic data to be reported in the results gave further confirmation that 
the corrosion rate for most of the experiments was determined by the nature of 
the solution rather than by accumulation of surface films on the lead. 


RESULTS 

It will be convenient to consider the results of these experiments on the basis 
of the assumption that the corrosion rate was directly proportional to acid con- 
centration. Since the concentration of the oxidising agent was constant at all 
times, any term in the rate expression dependent upon it will be included in the 
rate constant. On the basis of these assumptions the following expression for 
corrosion rate may be formulated: 


dw 

dt 


VAC 


( 1 ) 


where w 
A 
C 


total weight loss in time iy 
area of test piece, and 
concentration of acid at time U 


It is convenient to express the concentration of acid in terms of the weight loss 
of the metal sample. Thus, if Co is the initial concentration of acid, this may 
react \Yith Wo grams of lead, which will be given by the following relation: 

= gCoV (2) 

where g = weight of lead which reacts with 1 mole of acid and V = volume of 
solution in liters. At any time t the concentration of acid will then be given by 


^ _ Wo -- w 

^ ~ ~w~ 

Substituting equation 3 into equation 1 we have: 


dw 

cU 


k'A , . 

^ (w« - w) 


(3) 

(4) 


Integrating equation 4 and applying the condition that ta = 0 when < = 0, we 
have: 


k' 2.303F , Wo 

— ■= — T— log 

g At wb — w 

Setting A-'/fir = A*: 

, 2.303y , Wo 

k = log 

At Wb — w 


( 6 ) 

( 6 ) 


Product of corrosion of lead by organic aaids 

In an earlier publication (3) it was reported that in the corrosion of lead by 
organic acids the normal salt PbA«, where A represents the acid radical, was 
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formed. This was established by comparing the weight of the salt which could 
be crystallized out of solution at room temperature after corrosion at a higher 
temperature with the weight of metal lost. Under the conditions of those 
experiments the acid was present in considerable excess, so that if a basic salt had 
formed in the corrosion process, the normal salt would have been precipitated out 
at the lower temperature. 

Kinetic and analytical evidence obtained in the present investigation points 
to basic lead salts rather than to normal salts as the direct product of corrosion 
in xylene or benzene solutions at temperatures of 70^ to 80°C. At room tempera- 
ture the normal salt may ultimately be precipitated out of the mixture, however, 
providing there is considerable excess of acid. 

In order to deduce the nature of the corrosion product from kinetic evidence 
dw/dt may be plotted against w. Then, if equation 4 represents adequately the 
corrosion rate, a straight line should be obtained having a slope = ^-kAfgV and 
an intercept kAwolgV, By dividing the intercept by the slope, Wq is found. 
Then, if W represents the gram-atomic weight of lead, Wq/WCoV should give the 
ratio of lead atoms to acid radicals in the molecule of the corrosion product. 

This method of evaluating the ratio of lead corroded to acid consumed is 
illustrated in figures 2, 2a, 3, and 3a. For example, in figure 2 the corrosion loss 
of a lead test piece in a benzene solution initially 0.0050 molar in butyric acid at 
70®C. is plotted against time. Then, in order to arrive at figure 2a, the slope of 
this curve was evaluated graphically at various even values of the time and 
plotted against the corresponding weight loss for the point under consideration, 
as shown in figure 2a. It is clear from figures 2a and 3a, which are typical of 
the results obtained, that a linear relation holds between dw/dt and w as required 
by equation 4 until the reaction is at least 70 per cent completed. In these 
experiments a stirring speed of 1925 r.p.m. was employed. Table 1 summarizes 
the results of these determinations. 

When carefully purified stearic and palmitic acids were used in the corrosion 
studies, it was necessary to use a small amount of acetic acid as a catalyst in 
order to obtain a rapid corrosion rate. From the results of table 1 it is clear that 
the formula of the corrosion product was determined primarily by the initial 
concentration of acid used and was little affected by the changes in solvent, 
temperature, and molecular weight of acid employed. For initial acid concentra- 
tions of 0.01 to 0.005 mole per liter a mean ratio of 1.43 it 0.03 moles of acid 
per gram-atom of lead was found, while for initial acid concentrations of 0.002 
mole per liter a mean ratio of 1.23 it 0.04 was obtained. This suggested that 
basic salts rather than the normal salt were the direct products of corrosion 
under these conditions. In the more concentrated solutions studied an empirical 
formula of PbAi. 48 (OH)o .67 (or PbAi. 480 o. 28 ) was indicated, while for the 0.002 
normal solutions a formula of PbAij 28 (OH)o.n (or PbA 1 . 2 sO 0 . 88 ) was indicated. 

In order to establish further evidence for the formation of basic lead salts in 
these experiments, corrosion products were isolated from the reaction mixture 
and analyzed for lead by an ash method, which gave results accurate to within 
1 per cent. In these experiments lead test pieces were rotated for a 2-hr. period 
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in 168 cc. of a benzene solution 0.0095 molar in lauric acid and 0.00028 molar in 
acetic acid at 70°C. From the number of the equivalents of acid initially present 



Fig. 2. Corrosion loss of lead in 0.0060 M butyric acid in benzene at 70°C. 



Fig. 2a. Rate of corrosion of lead in 0.0050 M butyric acid in benzene at 70°C. as a func- 
tion of corrosion loss. ^ 

the amount of lead which would have dissolved had the reaction gone to com- 
pletion could be calculated on the basis of either normal salt (PbA 2 ) or basic 
salt formation. Actually, an amount of lead was dissolved in substantial excess 
of that which would have dissolved had a normal salt been formed. When the 
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reaction was stopped and the solutions had cooled to room temperature, a small 
amount of a white crystalline solid crystallized out. This was filtered and found 



Fig. 3. Corrosion loss of lead in 0.0095 M butyric acid in xylene at 78®C. 



Fig. 3a. Rate of corrosion of lead in 0.0095 M butyric acid in xylene at 78®C. as a function 
of corrosion loss. 

to contain 34.0 dz 0.2 per cent lead, a value in good agreement with the per cent 
of lead in the normal salt, 34.1. However, only about 21 per cent of the lead 
which had dissolved could be accounted for in this manner, while the remainder 
stayed in solution in the form of some salt which was benzene soluble at room 
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temperature. This was in accord with other observations made in this labora- 
tory, that if the corrosion reaction in xylene or benzene solution was stopped 
while the amount of remaining acid was in considerable excess of that required 
to form the normal salt, an amount of this salt could be crystallized out at room 
temperature equivalent to the quantity of lead dissolved; if the reaction was 
permitted to proceed nearly to completion, however, little or no salt of any 
kind could be crystallized out when the solution was cooled and permitted to 
remain at room temperature for a long period. 

After the normal salt had separated from the solutions, benzene was removed 
from the filtrate by distillation from a water bath. No phase separation was 
observed during the course of the benzene removal. When nearly all the benzene 
had been removed, a light brown syrupy liquid remained which finally set to an 
amorphous solid upon standing. This residue was found on ashing to contain 

TABLE 1 


Ratio of add radicals to lead atoms found in the corrosion product for the reaction between 
lead and organic add in a hydrocarbon solvent as evaluated by a kinetic method 


lElfFEKA- 

TC*1E 

SOLVENT 

ACIDS 

! 

INITUL ACID CONCENTIATION 

MOLES ACID 
PER ORAM-ATOM 
or LEAD 

1 

2 

1 

2 

•c. 







70 

Benzene 

Butyric 


0.00190 


1.25 

70 

Xylene 

Butyric 


0.00190 


1.22 

78 

Xylene 

Butyric 


0.00190 


1.22 

70 

Benzene 

Butyric 


0.00475 


1.42 

70 

Benzene 

Butyric 


0.00502 


1.43 

70 

Xylene 

Butyric 


0.00480 


1.38 

78 

Xylene 

Butyric 


0.00475 


1.51 

78 

Xylene 

Butyric 


0.0095 


1.43 

78 

Xylene 

Stearic 

Acetic 

0.0095 

0.00031 

1.47 

78 

Xylene 

Palmitic 

Acetic 

0.0095 

0.00031 

1.41 


39.4 ± 0.2 per cent lead, as compared with 41.2 per cent which would have been 
expected if all of the benzene had been removed. Table 2 summarizes the results 
of these analyses for two different experiments. These results offer further 
support for the hypothesis that basic lead salts rather than the normal salt are 
formed in the corrosion process. These salts apparently have the proximate 
formula PbAi.6(OH)o.6 (or PbO*3PbA2), are low melting, and in contrast to the 
normal salt (which is benzene soluble at 70°C. but only very slightly soluble at 
room temperature) are quite soluble in benzene at room temperature. 

By heating together proper proportions of lead hydroxide and lauric acid it w as 
possible to prepare basic salts with properties identical to those isolated from the 
reaction mixture insofar as they were examined. For example, when lead 
hydroxide and lauric acid were heated together in the molar proportion of 2 to 3 
at 110®C. for 14 hr., a syrupy liquid was formed which was very similar in 
appearance to the residue isolated from the reaction mixture; this preparation 
was benzene soluble at room temperature and an ash determination showed that 
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it contained 39.3 db 0.1 per cent lead, a value which compared well with 40.3 
per cent lead required by the formula Pb 2 (OH)A 8 , where A represents the laurate 
radical. Further, it was found possible to prepare a basic lead laurate which 
was low melting and benzene soluble at room temperature by heating together 
in a similar manner a 1 : 1 molar proportion of lead hydroxide and lauric acid. 

Thus kinetic evidence, analysis and properties of products isolated from the 
reaction mixture, and synthesis of materials having properties like those isolated 
from the reaction mixture all point to basic lead salts having formulae ranging 
from Pb 2 (OH)A 3 to Pb(()H)A as the product of reaction between lead and 
dilute solutions of organic acids in xylene or benzene in the temperature range 
70® to m%\ 

Effect of speed of rotation of test piece upon corrosion rate 

It will be shown later in this paper that butyric acid was one of the most 
reactive of the acids studied. Therefore, since a diffusion process was more 


TABLE 2 


Amounts and composition of lead salts recovered from reaction mixture of lead and benzene 
solution of 0 0096 molar lauric acid and 0.00028 molar acetic acid at 70**C. * 


BUN 

NUMBER 1 

ACID 

INITIALLY 

ADDED 

LEAD 

DISSOLVED 

LEAD 

LAURATE 

RECOVERED 

LEAD 
FOUND IN 
LEAD 
LAURATE 

1 

LEAD IN 
RESIDUE 

ACID IN 
RESIDUE 

ACID PER 
GRAM-ATOM 
OF LEAD IN 
RESIDUE 

LEAD IN 
RESIDUE 


fHoUs 

1 gram-atoms 

moles 

weight per 
cent 

gram-atoms 

1 

moles 

1 moles 

Vfeight per 
cent 

1 

2 .. 

0.00165 

0.00165 

1 0.001028 
0.001005 

0.000201 

0.000224 

33.9 

34.0 

0.00083 
0.00078 1 

0.00125 

0.00120 

1.51 
! 1.54 

39.2 

39.6 


likely to be rate controlling for this acid than for the less reactive acids, an 
investigation was made on the effect of rotational speed upon the corrosion rate 
constant. Rotational speed was varied between 375 r.p.m. and 1925 r.p.m., 
corresponding to a radial velocity range from approximately 1100 to 5800 cm. 
per minute. Butyric acid solutions were made up in xylene and experiments 
were carried out at 78®C. Under these conditions it was found that equation 4 
satisfactorily represented the reaction rate when the concentration of butyric 
acid was 0.01 mole per liter or below. Rate constants were calculated using 
equation 6. Since it was found that the length of the test piece did not diminish 
appreciably over extended periods of time, while the diameter of the test piece 
decreased uniformly as corrosion proceeded, the apparent surface area was 
calculated from the area of the cylinder wall, while those of the ends, which were 
always covered by washers, were neglected. Rate constants evaluated for 
different test pieces having areas differing by a factor from 1 to 2 generally 
agreed to within =b5 per cent. 

Figure 4 shows the rate constants plotted against stirring speed. Above a 
rotational speed of 500 r.p.m. there is no marked change in the rate constant. 
Therefore, it may be concluded that above this rotational speed diffusion is only 
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a secondary factor in determining the corrosion rate. Unless otherwise specified, 
all the results reported in this paper were taken using a rotational speed of 1925 

R.P.M. 


Effect of acid concentration on corrosion rate 

Organic acids studied in this investigation could be classified into two groups 
according to their reactivity. Group I consisted of acids which were very 
reactive in dilute solutions (0.01 molar or less) and were typified by acetic, bu- 
tyric, and benzoic acids. Acids falling in this group were all appreciably soluble 
in water and exhibited acid strengths which were of the order of that of acetic 
acid or stronger. Group II acids were relatively unreactive in dilute solutions 
and were typified by lauric, stearic, and naphthenic acids, and phenol. Acids in 



Fig. 4. Effect of rotational speed upon corrosion rate constants of lead in dilute (0.005 
to 0.01 M) solutions of butyric acid in xylene at 78®C. 

this group were generally either water insoluble, or if water soluble, were very 
weak, such as phenol. 


Group I acids 

In studying acids in this group five tests each of 3~5 min. duration were 
usually made with a particular solution. Thus the total period of the experi- 
ment was about 15-25 min., and this was sufliciently long so that the reaction 
was well past the half-life period. Rate constants were then evaluated using 
equation 6. Constants calculated in this way (w;o was determined in the manner 
already outlined) generally deviated by no more than ±3 per cent from the 
average. 

Table 3 summarizes the rate constants found for butyric acid in xylene and 
benzene solutions at 70®C. and in xylene solutions at 78°C. for different con- 
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centrations of acid. From these results it may be seen that the corrosion rate 
constants for butyric acid are virtually independent of acid concentration for 
concentrations of 0.01 molar and below at 78°C?., and for concentrations of 0.005 
molar and below at TO'^C^ These results are in agreement with the requirements 
of equations 4 and 6. At 70°C. the mean rate constant in benzene was about 
15 per cent higher than in xylene, showing that the effect of changing solvent in 
this case was not marked. It is also apparent that the temperature coefficient 
for the reaction in xylene in this range was not appreciable. 

At concentrations of acid greater than 0.01 mole per liter at 78®C. (0.005 
mole per liter at 70°C.) the rate constant decreased markedly and, in fact, the 
actual reaction rate was less in a more concentrated solution. This can be shown 
most conveniently by considering the variation of A*Co, which is directly propor- 


TABLE 3 

Corrosion rale constants j kyfor lead in butyric acid solutions 
Rotational speed of lead test piece »■ 1925 r.p.m. 


SOLVENT 

TElfPERATOEE 

INITIAL ACID 
CONCENTRATION 

AVERAGE 

OVER -ALL 
AVERAGE k 


•c. 

M 

liter cm.~* Ar.-i 


Benzene ... 

70 

0.00095 

0.0915 




0.00190 

0.0894 




0.00475 

0.0855 

0.090 

1 


0.0095 

0.0388* 


Xylene 

70 

0.00192 

0.0756 



i 

0.00480 

0.0814 

0.0784 

Xylene 

1 

78 

0.00095 

0.0776 




0.00190 1 

0.077 




0.00475 

0.075 




0.0095 

0.0822 

0 0780 


* Not included in calculating over-all average. 


tional to the reaction rate dw/dt when ( = 0, with Co. When equation 4 is 
satisfied, kCo is a linear function of Co for the results presented, excepting at 
concentrations greater than 0.005 mole per liter in l>enzene at 70°(\ Under 
these conditions for Co == 0.00475, kCo = 4.00 X 10~S and for Co = 0.0095, 
kCo = 3.68 X lO""*. This effect was also observed for xylene solutions at 78°(^ 
Thus, for some measurements taken at 500 r.p.m., kCo was a linear function of 
Co to a concentration of 0.01 mole per liter. Beyond this concentration devia- 
tions from linearity were very marked, and for a Co value of 0.025 mole per liter 
A’Co was only two- thirds as great as its value at 0.0100 mole per liter. 

Xylene solutions of acetic acid showed a very marked reactivity toward lead 
in very dilute solutions, 0.003 mole per liter or less, but above this concentration 
the corrosion rate fell off sharply and became very small in more concentrated 
solutions. This is shown in figure 5, in which kCo is plotted against Co. At 
concentrations lower than that at which the maximum rate was attained, no 
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visible film was apparent on the tost piece, while at higher concentrations the 
presence of an adherent gray film covering the whole surface was readily ap- 
parent. Thus, the lower reaction rate at higher concentrations may be attrib- 
uted to the protective action of a solid film not present at lower concentrations. 
It is possible that at concentrations below the maximum, soluble basic acetates 
are formed, while at higher concentrations acetates which are less basic and less 
soluble in xylene are formed. Normal lead acetate is only slightly soluble in 
xylene at 78°C. 

Table 4 summarizes the corrosion rate constants and the corrosion rates in 
xylene at 78®C. for the three reactive acids studied. This table shows that for 
lower concentrations there is little difference in the reactivity of the three acids. 
There is considerable difference in the Co value at which kCo is no longer a linear 



Fig. 6. Variation of reaction rate of lead with acetic acid solutions in xylene at 78°C. as 
a function of acetic acid concentration. 

function of Co. For acetic acid this is about 0.002 molar, for benzoic acid be- 
tween 0.005 and 0,01 molar, and for butyric acid between 0.01 and 0.02 molar. 

Group II acids 

Laurie acid exhibited a reactivity toward lead which was typical of the behavior 
of the acids which were not particularly reactive at lower concentrations, c.p. 
lauric acid as purchased proved to have substantial reactivity down to very low 
concentrations. However, when this acid was further purified it was found to 
be only about as reactive as butyric acid in xylene solutions at 78°C. for a 
concentration of 0.01 mole per liter. Further purification was effected by 
two methods, each of which gave a product which behaved similarly. In the 
first method a given amount of the acid was dissolved in ethyl alcohol and 
sufficient water was then added to precipitate out most of the acid. After 
filtration the precipitate was vacuum dried and retained in a desiccator until its 
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use was required. In the second method 100 cc. of a 0.25 molar solution of the 
acid in benzene or xylene was made up. This was then extracted with four 
100-cc. portions of distilled water. After extraction the solution was dried over 
anhydrous sodium sulfate and filtered. After filtration the concentration of 
acid was ascertained, and the desired solutions for the corrosion measurements 
were prepared by diluting this solution with the amounts of pure solvent neces- 
sary to give the concentration desired. After the recrystallized acid or extracted 
solution had been prepared, it was necessary to use caution in order to prevent 
them from becoming contaminated again. Thus, if the stopper of a glacial 

TABLE 4 

Summary of corrosion rate conalante and relative corrosion rates for lead in xylene solutions 

of Group I acids at 78°C. 

Speed of rotation « 1925 r.p.m. 


ACID 

IKITIAI, CON- 
CENTEATION OF 
ACID 

AVERAGE k 

JtCo X 

OVER-ALL 
AVERAGE k FOR 
Co VALUES 
WRERE kC(t IS 
LINEAR FUNC* 
TION OF Co 


M 

liter cmr^hr 



Acetic 

0.00067 

0.102 

0.685 


1 

0.00134 

! 0.102 

1.37 

0.102 


0.00191 

0.079 

j 1.51 



0.00335 

0.045 

1.50 



0.00670 

0.0048 

0.32 



0.01.35 

0.0021 

0.28 



0.0335 

0.00095 

0.32 


Butyric 

0 00095 

0 0776 

0.736 



0.00190 

0.077 

1.46 



0.00475 

0.075 

3.56 



0.0095 

; 0.0822 

7.80 

0.0780 

Benzoic . | 

0.00190 

0.0985 

1.87 


j 

0.00475 

0 108 

5.14 

1 0.103 

i 

1 0.0095 

1 

0.074 

7.03 



acetic acid bottle was brought near to recrystallized acid left exposed, its re- 
activity toward lead might be increased by a large factor (10 or more). All of 
the other higher-molecular-weight acids were further purified by one of the 
above methods, although in some instances the behavior of the purified acid was 
no different from that of the c.p. acid as purchased (e.g., Eastman's stearic 
acid, Eimer and Amend's oleic acid). Phenol was further purified by 
redistillation. 

For Group II acids correlation of the relative corrosion rates, A'Co, with acid 
concentration proved to be more illuminating than comparison of the rate 
constants. Figure 6 shows relative corrosion rates plotted against concentration 
for three typical Group II acids. These results show that the corrosion rate is 
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quite low below a certain “critical concentration/' which is about 0.036 mole per 
liter for lauric acid. Above this concentration the rate rises very sharply and 
rapidly to a value which increases only very slowly with concentration and which 
was of the same order of magnitude for the three acids studied. This limiting 
rate was of the same order of magnitude, although about 25-30 per cent lower, 
as the maximum corrosion rate attained in butyric acid solutions under the same 
conditions. Other high-molecular-weight acids studied (including oleic, pal- 
mitic, naphthenic, and capric) exhibited relative corrosion rates which varied in 
a similar manner with concentration. There appeared to be a rough correlation 
between critical concentration and molecular weight of the acid (within a homol- 
ogous series); as the molecular weight increased the critical concentration 
generally was higher. Heptylic and caproic acids proved to be borderline acids 



Fig. 6 . Relative rates of corrosion of lead in xylene solutions of Group II acids at 78°C5 
as a function of acid concentration. 

which exhibited no well-defined critical concentration. However, the rate 
constant did increase with increasing concentration of acid. 

To study the effect of temperature on the critical concentration proved to be a 
difficult problem, because of the difficulty in choosing a solvent or acid which 
did not oxidize to some extent at a high temperature to give Group I acids which 
might either cause rapid corrosion or catalyze corrosion by Group II acids. 
Thus, in either xylene or n-hexadecane solutions of lauric acid no critical con- 
centration was observed at 140°C., a result which might be attributed to ( 1 ) 
a decrease or complete disappearance of the critical concentration, ( 2 ) oxidatioii 
of the solvent to Group I acids, ( 3 ) oxidation of lauric acid to a. Group I acid. 
With solutions of phenol in biphenyl a well-defined critical concentration was 
observed at 140°(\ However, this may have been due to the unlikelihood of 
such a solution oxidizing to a Group I acid. Further, it will be seen that Group I 
acids have no catalytic effect upon the corrosion of lead by phenol solutions. 
Figure 7 shows a comparison of the corrosion rates of lead in these solutions at 
two temperatures. At lOO^C. it is seen that the critical concentration is greater 
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than 0.02 molar and less than 0.03 molar, while at 140°C. it is between 0.007 
and 0.01 molar. Thus it appears that with increasing temperature the critical 
concentration is decreased to a large extent. 



Fkj. 7. Relative rates of corrosion of lead in biphenyl solul ions of phenol 



Fig. 8, Corrosion losses of lead in xylene solutions at 78°C., showing catalytic effect of 
acetic acid on corrosion by stearic acid. 

Catalytic effect of Group I acids upon corrosion rates by Group II acids 

When a small amount of a (Iroup I acid was added to a solution of a Group II 
acid whose concentration was much less than the criti(‘al, the corrosion rate of 
lead was increased by a large factor (10 to 60). In experiments studying this 
effect the concentration of Group I acid was maintained low enough so that only 
a negligible quantity of lead could have been dissolved by the Group I acid 
acting b}" itself. This effect is illustrated graphically in figure 8, which shows 
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the striking catalytic effect of acetic acid on the rate of corrosion of lead by 
stearic acid. In this experiment only 1.1 mg./cm.* of lead could have been 
dissolved through the action of acetic acid alone. Equation 4 proved to be a 
satisfactory rate equation for corrosion by these solutions, where the initial 
concentration of Group II acid did not exceed 0.01 molar, until the reaction was 
at least 70 per cent completed. 

Table 5 summarizes the relative corrosion rates of 0.01 molar solutions of 
various Group II acids in xylene at 78®C. with and without the addition of 
0.00031 molar acetic acid. For the higher-molecular-weight acids the corrosion 
rates have been increased by a factor of 40 to 60. Also the rates for 0.01 molar 
solutions of the higher-molecular-weight acids from lauric to stearic are about 
4.6 it: 0.4 X 10~^ in the presence of acetic acid. It is noteworthy that neither 
acetic acid nor the other Group I acids have any measurable catalytic effect upon 
the rate of corrosion of lead by phenol solutions. 

TABLE 6 


Relative corrosion rates of various 0.01 molar solutions of Group II acids with and without the 
addition of acetic acid as a catalyst 


GXOUP n ACID 

XXLAnVE COUOSION XATE (i^Co) X 10* 

No added acetic acid 

With 0.00031 molar acetic acid 

Heptylic 

1.21 

7.6 

Capric 

0.10 

6.1 

Naphthenic 

0.11 

5.2 

Lauric 

0.088 

4.4 

Palmitic 

0.080 

4.95 

Oleic . . ... 

0.083 

4.2 

Stearic 

0.087 

4.85 


Other Group I acids, such as butyric and benzoic, also had a very pronounced 
positive catalytic effect upon the corrosion rate of Group II acids. Butyric 
acid was not as effective a catalyst as acetic acid, however. For example, in a 
0.01 molar stearic acid solution a small concentration of butyric acid raised the 
corrosion rate to only about 60 per cent of what it would have been if a com- 
parable amount of acetic acid had been used. 

A considerable number of experiments were made in order to study the 
catalytic effect of acetic acid on corrosion by 0.01 molar lauric acid solutions as a 
function of acetic acid concentration. Xylene was again used as the solvent and 
a temperature of 78®C. was employed. Concentrations of acetic acid ranging 
from 3 X lO^^ to about 4 X 10~^ were used. In figure 9 the relative corrosion 
rate kCe (where Co equals the initial concentration of lauric acid) is plotted 
against acetic acid concentration. Below an acetic acid concentration of 
3 X lO”'® molar the acetic acid has little cataljrtic effect. When the concentra- 
tion was greater than this, a catalytic effect was observed. Above a concentra- 
tion of 2 X 10~^ molar there was only a small increase in catalytic effect with 
further increase in acetic acid concentration. 

When the concentration of catalyst acid was maintained at a constant value 
it was observed that IcCs was a linear function of Co, where Co = concentration of 
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Group II acid, with no intercept as required by equation 4 when Co did not 
exceed 0.01. When Co was greater than 0.01, frCo increased less rapidly and 
started to approach a limiting value. This is illustrated in figure 10, where 



Fig, 9. Relative rates of corrosion of lead in 0.0095 M lauric acid solutions in xylene at 
78®C. as a function of acetic acid concentration. 



LAUmC ACW CONCCNTIIATION 

Fig. 10. Relative rates of corrosion of lead in n-hexadecane solutions at 100®C. as a 
function of lauric acid concentration with and without acetic acid present. 

frCo for the corrosion of lead in w-hexadecane solutions of lauric acid wdth and 
without acetic acid at 100°C. is plotted against lauric acid concentration. From 
this figure it may be seen that the primary function of the acetic acid catalyst is 
to reduce effectively the critical concentration of lauric acid to a negligible value. 
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From the results of studies in n-hexadecane at 100°C. it is clear that the pro- 
nounced catalysis of lead corrosion due to Group I acids obtains up to this 
temperature. Using such solvents as n-hexadecane and xylene, however, it was 
difficult to decide whether or not the catalytic effect persisted at higher tempera- 
tures. As explained above, measurements in these solvents at 140°C. are of 
doubtful significance, owing to oxidation of the solvent during the course of the 
experiment. In biphenyl solutions however, proof was obtained that Group I 
acids had a catalytic effect on lead corrosion, although it was not as pronounced 
as at lower temperatures, since at the higher temperature the uncatalyzed 
reaction proceeded at a more rapid rate. Table 6 gives some relative corrosion 
rates measured in biphenyl solution at 140°C. At this temperature benzoic 
rather than acetic acid was chosen as a catalyst, owing to the volatility of acetic 
acid. It is seen that benzoic acid increases the lead corrosion rate in biphenyl 
by a factor of 3 to 4 at 140°C. 


TABLE 6 

Relative corrosion rates of lead in biphenyl solutions of fatty acids 


TEMPEmATCKE 

emoup II ACID 

CATALYST ACID 

INITIAL ACID CONCENTRATION 

RELATIVE 
CORROSION RATE 

Group II acid 

■ 

Catalyst acid 

(ACo) X 10^ 

“C, 1 

100 

Laurie 

None 

M 

0.0100 

M 

0.25 

140 

Laurie 

None 

0.0100 


1.02 

140 

Laurie 

Benzoie 

0.0100 

0.0005 

2.96 

140 

Stearie 

None 

0.0100 


0.88 

140 

Stearie 

Benzoic 

0.0100 

0.0005 

3.34 


Dependence of corrosion rate upon concentration of oxidizing agent 

In the experiments described above a constant concentration of a particular 
oxidizing agent was used: namely, air at atmospheric pressure. As already 
pointed out, it has been confirmed that the presence of an oxidizing agent was 
necessary in order for lead corrosion to take place at an appreciable speed in 
hydrocarbon solvents. Previous measurements had been made employing 
concentrations of acids considerably greater than those used in this investigation 
and using conditions under which diffusion of the oxidizing agent into the metal 
surface might be the rate-controlling factor. ]Sow the question arises, with 
diffusion largely eliminated as a rate-controlling step, what is the dependence 
of the corrosion rate of lead upon the concentration of oxidizing agent? This 
question was partially answered by running corrosion experiments on stearic 
acid solutions in benzene and xylene at 70®C. and 78®C., respectively, through 
which pure oxygen was passing. Rates of corrosion found checked those ob- 
served using air as the oxidizing agent, within experimental error. These 
results were not considered entirely conclusive, however, since in the dynamic 
experimental system which was used the effective conc^entration of oxygen in 
the vapor phase was not known with certainty. To obtain results which were 
more conclusive, tert-huty\ hydroperoxide, one of the most reactive oxidizing 
agents studied in the earlier investigation, was added in a definite concentration, 
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thus permitting a close control of the concentration of oxidizing agent. Also, 
quinone was used as an oxidizing agent in a number of experiments. Table 7 
gives the results obtained using other oxidizing agents. It is seen from table 7 
that addition of ^er^butyl hydroperoxide did not alter the rate of the acetic 
acid-catalyzed corrosion of lead to any very significant extent. In view of 
earlier investigations on the role of oxidizing agents (3, 4) this might be considered 
surprising. However, this result must indicate that with experimental condi- 
tions chosen so that diffusion was not an important rate-determining factor, the 
corrosion rate must be nearly independent of the concentration of the more 
active oxidizing agents, such as oxygen or fcr/-butyl hydroperoxide, when they 
are present in excess of some critical value. In this connection it may be pointed 
out that the corrosion rate was insignificant when no oxidizing agent was present, 

TABLE 7 


Relative corrosion rates of lead in xylene solutions of fatty acids at 78°C. in presence of the 

oxidizing agents in addition to air 


REAGENTS 

INITIAL CONCENTRATION 

RELATIVE 
CORROSION 
RATE X 10« 

Group II 
acid 

Catalyst 1 
acid 

Oxidizing agent 

Group II 
acid 

I Catalyst 
acid 

Oxidizing agent 




M 

M 



Lauric 

Acetic 

Air 

0.0095 

0 00031 

750 mm. 

4.19 

Lauric 

Acetic 

(cr/ -Butyl hydroperox- 

0.0095 

0.00031 

0.0190 M 

4.25 



ide 





Lauric 

Acetic 

tert-Butyl hydroperox- 

0.0095 

0.00031 

0.0380 M 

3.76 



ide 





Lauric 


Air 

0.0095 


750 mm. 

0.09 

Lauric 


<cr(-Butyl hydroperox- 

0.0095 


0.0380 M 

0.30 



ide 





Lauric 


Quinone 

0.0095 


0.00095 M 

0.495 

Lauric i 


Quinone 

0.0095 


0.00190 M 

0 99 


either with the semi-static tests previously used or with the dynamic conditions 
of these experiments. In this investigation an atmosphere essentially free of 
oxygen could be obtained by carrying out the reaction in a two-necked flask 
fitted with an oil seal through which the shaft containing the test piece was 
passed, and a gas inlet through which nitrogen of high purity (99.99 per cent) 
was passed. In view of the results of these experiments it seems likely that for 
the more highly reactive oxidizing agents used in the previous investigations 
the corrosion rate was controlled by diffusion, although for the less reactive 
of these it was probably controlled by chemical reaction. 

With no catalyst acid present and for a lauric acid concentration below the 
critical (0.01 molar), added ^cr/-butyl hydroperoxide had some accelerating 
effect upon the corrosion rate, although, as may be seen from table 7, it was not 
sufficient to make the rate any more than iV great as for the acetic acid- 
catalyzed reaction. 

In one of the previous papers (4) it was suggested that the intermediate 
product of reaction following oxidation might be similar for oxygen and tert- 
butyl hydroperoxide, so that it must not be considered surprising that little 
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difference was observed in their behavior in these experiments. In the earlier 
investigation a mechanism was postulated for the corrosion reaction in which 
quinone served as the oxidizing agent, which was definitely different from that 
postulated for oxygen and hydroperoxides. Therefore some experiments were 
made in which quinone, recrystallized from alcohol, was added, but with oxygen 
still present. With catalyst acid present quinone had little appreciable effect, 
but with no catalyst acid present and for a lauric acid concentration of 0.01 M 
(less than the critical) the corrosion rate was definitely increased (see table 7) 
and for quinone concentrations of 0.002 molar or less appeared to be directly 
proportional to quinone concentration. It may be concluded, therefore, that 
the mechanism of corrosion involving quinone as an oxidizing agent is definitely 
different from that involving oxygen and is not interfered with by the latter. 

DISCUSSION 

From the results of this investigation a number of generalizations may be 
made about the corrosion rate of lead in hydrocarbon solutions of organic 
acids where diffusion has been largely eliminated as a rate-controlling step 
and where a comparatively active oxidizing agent, air at atmospheric pressure 
or ter^-butyl hydroperoxide, is used, namely: 

1. For organic acid solutions of 0.01 molar or less in the temperature range 
from 70-80°C. the direct products of corrosion are basic lead salts ranging in 
composition from PbAi.8(OH)o.6 to PbAi. 2 (OH)o. 8 , where A represents the 
acid radical. These compositions did not appear to be greatly affected by 
solvent, temperature, or molecular weight of the acid, but became more basic 
as the acid concentration was lowered. 

2. Acids were divided into two groups, I and II, according to their behavior: 
(o) Group I acids were either comparatively strong organic acids such as benzoic 
and o-toluic or comparatively low-molecular-weight carboxylic acids, including 
formic through butyric at least. For very dilute solutions of these acids the 
corrosion rate of lead was directly proportional to the concentration of the acid 
and the corrosion rate constant did not depend to a marked extent upon the 
nature of the acid or temperature. For higher concentration of acid (in excess 
of 0.003 molar for acetic and in excess of 0.01 molar for butyric) the corrosion 
rate was no longer directly proportional to acid concentration, and in fact, 
for acetic and butyric acids it decreased with increasing concentration in a 
certain range. 

(6) Group II acids included phenol and the high-molecular-weight carboxylic 
acids studied, capric through stearic and oleic. At temperatures of lOO^C. 
or below for dilute solutions the corrosion rate of lead was comparatively low 
(about to as great as for Group I acids). When a certain critical con- 
centration (0.035 molar for lauric acid and 0.08 molar for phenol in xylene so- 
lution at 78®C.) was exceeded however, the corrosion rate rose very rapidly 
and in a brief span of concentration attained a value which increased only very 
slowly with increasing acid concentration and which approached the order of 
magnitude of the maximum rates attained by the Group I acids. Critical 
concentrations were somewhat dependent upon the nature of the solvent, 
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decreased with increasing temperature, and generally increased with increasing 
molecular weight of the carboxylic acids. With increasing temperature the 
corrosion rate attained before the critical concentration was exceeded was geijer- 
ally increased to a considerable extent. 

3. Very small amounts (2 X moles per liter of acetic acid) of Group I 
acids have a marked catalytic effect (amounting to a factor of 40-60 in many 
instances) upon the rate of corrosion of lead in solutions of Group II acids, 
excepting phenol, at concentrations below their critical. It appears that the 
Group I acid effectively reduces the critical concentration of Group II acids 
to a value not detectably different from zero, so that the corrosion rate finally 
attained will not be significantly different from that attained by the Group II 
acid at a concentration greater than the critical in the absence of a catalyst 
acid. 

4. Small concentrations of Group I acids have no detectable catalytic effect 
upon the rate of corrosion of lead in phenol solutions. 

5. Although the corrosion rat.e is negligible in the absence of oxygen or other 
oxidizing agents the corrosion rate is independent of oxygen pressure in excess 
of that supplied by air and, excepting for Group II acids below their critical 
concentration, is independent of concentration of <cr^butyl hydroperoxide 
added in the presence of air. 

6. Below the critical concentration of Group II acids the corrosion rate was 
proportional to quinone concentration where the concentration of the latter 
did not exceed 0.002 molar. 

Formation of basic lead salts during the corrosion reaction may take place 
in one of two ways: either the normal salt is formed directly and is then quickly 
hydrolyzed by any water which might be present to the basic salt, or it may 
form without the direct intervention of water by a series of reactions like the 
following: 

Pb + i02~>PbO (1) 

OH 

PbO + HA -» Pb^ (2) 

\ 

A 


+ HsO (3) 




Pb 


2Pb(OH)A 


\ 


0 




Pb 


\ 


PbsAjO + HA -► PbAj.Pb(OH)A 


( 4 ) 
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If the above mechanism or a similar one is accepted, the fifth generalization 
made above would require that step 1 should be rapid in comparison with 
one of the following steps. Where the reaction rate is proportional to acid 
concentration, either step 2 or 4 might then be rate controlling. 

With transport by diffusion not important, proportionality of the corrosion 
rate to acid concentration might be established by one of the following reaction 
steps: (/) adsorption of acid into a surface layer, {2) chemical reaction of acid 
with some oxidized form of lead in the surface layer. In view of the very 
small temperature coefficient of the reaction, it seems likely that the reaction 
rate was controlled by step 1 or by a step very similar in nature to 1. 

In order to develop a satisfactory theory for the corrosion of lead in hydro- 
carbon solutions, it is necessary to explain the existence of a critical concentration 
for Group II acids and the catalytic effect of small concentrations of Group I 
acids upon corrosion by Group II acids. Two explanations for this have occurred 
to the authors. These are offered with the realization that other theories might 
be advanced which would explain the experimental results thus far obtained 
equally well. These theories are as follows: 

{1) An intermediate in the corrosion process may be a solid film which is 
soluble in dilute solutions of Group I acids but insoluble in Group II acids 
until a critical concentration is exceeded. Such an insoluble film might consist 
of lead compounds of well-known properties, such as basic carboxylates, lead 
oxide, lead hydroxide, or basic lead carbonate. On the other hand, such a 
compound might be a surface compound having properties different from those 
of the known compounds of lead. 

{2) It may be necessary for a critical concentration of organic acid in an 
adsorbed surface layer to be exceeded before corrosion can proceed rapidly. 
Tliis layer should be more polar in character than the solution and may be com- 
posed of lead compounds like those listed in the preceding paragraph plus water, 
acid, hydrocarbon, and oxygen. Group I acids may be more highly adsorbed 
in such a polar layer than Group II acids, and thus a very low critical con- 
centration in the solution might give a concentration in the adsorbed layer 
sufficient to exceed that required for reaction, while a much higher concentration 
of Group II acid might be required. For very dilute acid solutions the corrosion 
rate might be determined by the rate of adsorption of acid into the polar layer, 
which would in turn be controlled by the concentration of acid in solution. 

On the basis of the second theory, catalysis by Group I acids might be effected 
by the following mechanism: {1) Group I acid is adsorbed in surface layer 
in excess of critical concentration. {2) Group I acid reacts with surface oxide (or 
hydroxide) to form basic lead salt of Group I acid. (3) Lead salt of Group I 
acid reacts with Group II acid to form basic lead salt of this acid and regenerate 
Group I acid. (4) Salt of Group II acid is desorbed and diffuses into solution. 

According to this theory corrosion by phenol could not be catalyzed by Group I 
acids, since over-all free-energy considerations would not be likely to permit 
regeneration of Group I acid by step 3, in view of the weak relative acidity of 
phenol in comparison with carboxylic acids. This consideration would not 
bar step 3 for Group II carboxylic acids, since these have acid strengths of the 
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same order as Group I acids, and their concentration in the body of the solution 
greatly exceeded that of Group I acid. 

In order to test the first theory, a study was made of the properties of various 
solid films which might have been formed and their interaction with the various 
solutions tested. It appeared that an insoluble Viasic salt film was rather 
unlikely, since a salt as basic as lead monohydroxy monolaurate proved very 
soluble in hydrocarbon solvents. In order to test the possibility that such a 
film might be normal lead hydroxide or normal lead oxide, c:.p. powders of these 
materials were compacted in a mold by mechanical pressure into cylindrical 
forms through which holes were drilled in order to accommodate them to the 
stirring mechanism used for pure lead. Their solubilities in various fatty acid 
solutions were then tested under the same dynamic conditions in which the cor- 
rosion of lead was measured in these solutions. Both of these compounds dis- 
solved at a fairly rapid rate in dilute solutions of Group II acids, and no critical 
concentration in excess of 0.005 M acid had to be exceeded. Furthermore, 
addition of a small concentration of acetic, acid accelerated the solution rate by 
a factor no greater than 1.5. 

There was some possibility that an insoluble film accounting for the results 
might be the basic lead carbonate. It appeared that a film having the properties 
of a basic carbonate accumulated in solutions of Group II acids below their 
critical concentration. However, this theory was discounted for two reasons: 
(1) when carbon dioxide-free air was passed through the acid solutions, in 
the course of the corrosion experiments, the corrosion rate was no different from 
that found in ordinary air; in these experiments no visible film was observed 
on lead pieces at acid concentrations lower than the critical. (2) Although 
the basic carbonate proved to be less soluble in xylene solutions of fatty acids 
(at 78®C.) than lead oxide or hydroxide, its solubility rate in Group II acids was 
not affected by Group I acids, nor was evidence found for a critical concentration. 
In view of these results on the solubility rates of lead compounds, the theory 
that the corrosion rate of lead is conditioned by the formation of an intermediate 
insoluble film of one of these compounds appears to be doubtful. In this con- 
nection it might, of course, be argued that, in view of the effect of traces of 
impurities on the corrosion rate of the acids, traces of catalytic impurities were 
present in the c.p. compounds used. However, laboratory preparations of 
lead hydroxide and lead oxide behaved in the same way as the c.p. materials 
purchased. Also, lead oxide exhibited the same solubility behavior after having 
been heated for a J-hr. period at a temperature in excess of 500°C. 

It seems that if the critical concentration and catalytic phenomena are 
to be explained on the basis of a film theory, the film must consist of a 
surface compound having properties different from those of known lead 
compounds. 

A serious objection to the polar film explanation is that if the surface con- 
centration of Group II acid is not sufficient to make reaction with the inter- 
mediate surface lead oxide possible, it might be even less likely to react with 
the intermediate basic salt of the Group I acid. However, it is likely that surface 
forces may alter the possibilities of chemical reaction somewhat. It is reasonable 
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to suppose that the surface interaction with a surface lead oxide should be 
stronger than with a basic salt. 

Two explanations may be offered for the tendency of the corrosion rate to 
approach a constant value independent of further increase in acid concentration 
for high concentrations of acid. First, if the reaction takes place in an adsorbed 
surface layer it is possible that this layer becomes saturated with reactant in 
higher acid concentrations. Second, the corrosion rate may be controlled by 
the rate of desorption of reaction product. 

This investigation has shown that in the corrosion of lead in relatively dilute 
(0.001 to 0.05 molar) acid solutions of hydrocarbon solvents, where experimental 
conditions are chosen so that a reactive oxidizing agent is present above a critical 
concentration and so that diffusion of reagent is not important as a rate-con- 
trolling step, the corrosion rate is determined primarily by the concentration 
and nature of the acid present. In another paper the authors will discuss the 
applicability of the findings of this investigation to the corrosion of copper^lead 
bearings. 
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In a recent issue of this Journal, Mead and Fuoss (5) have described some 
viscosity and conductance measurements on concentrated solutions of zinc and 
calcium chlorides. Some similar measurements made in these laboratories 
should therefore be of interest. It is well known that the activity coefficient 
of an electrolyte in a mixed salt solution of constant total ionic strength varies 
with the individual electrolyte concentration in a very simple way. The work 
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of Guntelberg and of Haraed (3) has established that in a mixture of two electro- 
lytes at constant total ionic strength, the following relation holds: 

log 7i = log 7? + kx 

where 7? is the activity coefficient of salt 1 in the absence of salt 2, and 71 is the 
activity coefficient of salt 1 in the presence of a fraction x of salt 2. Hawkins (4) 
has shown the rule to hold in hydrochloric acid-uniunivalent halide mixtures of 
total molarity as high as 6 M, 

We have made measurements of the activity coefficient of zinc chloride in 
mixtures with calcium chloride of constant total molarity. Zinc chloride was 
prepared by the solution of zinc oxide in hydrochloric acid, and, after analysis, 
the addition of sufficient hydrochloric acid to give the correct stoichiometric 
ratio of zinc to chloride. Calcium chloride was prepared by threefold recrystal- 
lization of the best grade of analytical reagent. In the first series of measure- 


TABLE 1 


X 

E 

£' — ax 

1 

1 ^ 

0 

1.03329 

1.03329 

mt. 

0 

0.0915 

1.03430 

1.03307 

-0.05 

0.2110 

1 .03596 

1.03292 

+0.02 

0.3210 

1 .03769 

1.03272 

+0.03 

0.4200 

1 .03952 

1.03252 

+0.01 

0.5090 

1.04146 

1.03232 

-0.02 

0.5746 

1 .04314 

1.03216 

-0.06 

0.6922 

1.04714 

1.03200 

0 


ments, mixtures were made of 0.45 M zinc chloride with 0.45 M calcium chloride 
in different ratios and the e.m.f. of the cell: 

Zn~Hg 1 0.45(1 - x)M ZnCh, 0 45x3/ CaCh I AgCl, Ag 
(two phase) 

measured at 25°C. The cells were similar to those used by Robinson and 
Stokes (6) and the silver-silver chloride electrodes were of the Carmody type (1). 
The E.M.F. of the cell is: 

E = W — /2T/2F*ln7zn7ciWznWci 

The chloride concentration is constant at 0.90 M and the zinc-ion concentration 
is 0.45(1 — x)M, Consequently, 

- 72r/2F-ln(0.45 X 0.902)-/?r/2F-ln (1 - x) - 3i?r/2F ln 7znci, 

Putting 

log 7ZnCl* = log 7 Lc1, + 


we get: 


E + 0.02958 log (1 - x) = - ax 
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where 


E' ^ - RT/2F-\n (0.45 X 0.90*) - 3RT /2F -In y%^cu 

and a = ZRTkf2F are constants for this series of measurements. 

In table 1 are given the measured e.m.f.’s of the cell for different values of x 
and the derived values of E' — ax. In the last column are given the differences 
(in millivolts) between the observed values of jE' — ax and those calculated from: 

E' - ax 1.03329 - 0.00186a: 


TABLE 2 


X 

E 

E' — ax 

A 

0 

0.98001 

0.98001 

mv. 

0 

0.0994 

0.98140 

0.98005 

-0.39 

0.2188 

0.98330 

0.98013 

-0.83 

0.3237 

0.98539 

0.98036 

-1.05 

0.4223 

0.98771 

0.98066 

-1.18 

0.5011 

0.99001 

0.98108 

-1.11 

0.5701 

0.99256 

0.98172 

-0.76 

0.6433 

0.99604 

0.98280 

0 


TABLE 3 


X 

E 

E' — ax 

A 

0 

0.94480 

0.94480 

mv. 

0 

0.1012 

0.94691 

0.94554 

-2.80 

0.1718 

0.94873 

0.94631 

-4.52 

0.2907 

0.95258 

0.94817 

-6.84 

0.3161 

0.95283 

0.94795 

-7.95 

0.4482 

0.96008 

0.95244 

-8.10 

0.4714 

0.96180 

0.95362 

-7.73 

0.5046 

0.96443 

0.95541 

-7.11 

0.5232 

0.96643 

0.95691 

-6.27 

0.5729 

0.97187 

0.96094 

-3.98 

0.6120 

0.97635 

0.96419 

-2.11 

0.6730 

0.98280 

0.96844 

0 


This column indicates that the law of linear variation of log y with x holds 
within the experimental errors of these measurements. 

A second series of measurements was made in which the total concentration of 
zinc chloride + calcium chloride was 2.5 M, with the results shown in table 2. 
To obtain values of A, E' — ax was calculated from: 

B' - ax = 0.98001 + 0.00434x 

The deviation of log Tzncij from linearity is appreciable. 

A third series of measurements was made at a constant total molarity of 5 A/, 
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TABLE 4 


CONCENTRATION 

K 

d 

\ 

moles/hter 

0.787 

0.1261 

1.152 

40.1 

0.849 

0.1290 

1.170 

38.0 

0.927 

0.1325 

1.189 

35.7 

1.005 

0.1356 

1.205 

33.7 

1.203 

0.1415 

1.239 

29.4 

1.399 

0.1452 i 

1.264 

26.0 

1.566 

0.1463 

1.281 

23.4 



Fig. 1. Equivalent conductances of zinc chloride, calcium chloride, and equimolar mix- 
tures at 25°C. #, I.C.T. data; X, Mead and Fuoss; O, this paper. 

with the results given in table 3. Values of A were obtained by putting 
a = —0.03512. These measurements were of an exploratory nature, and we do 
not pretend that they attained the high degree of accuracy of the work of Karned 
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and Giintelberg. Nevertheless, the deviation from linearity indicated by these 
A-values is very large and beyond the experimental error. It may be pointed 
out that Hamed and Harris (2) found a maximum deviation from linearity of 
1.95 mv. for sodium hydroxide-sodium chloride mixtures at a total molarity of 
6 M, The deviations found for zinc chloride-calcium chloride mixtures are 
much larger and, we suggest, can be accounted for by the formation of complex 
ions, such as ZnCir'^ , in these solutions. 

We have also made a few measurements of the density and conductance of 
equimolar mixtures of these salts at 25®C., as shown in table 4. Concentrations 
in the first column have been expressed as moles of either salt per liter, but the 
equivalent conductances have been evaluated with a concentration unit based on 
(0.6 CaCb + 0.5 ZnCla). A graphical comparison of these equivalent conduc- 
tances (figure 1) with those of the single salts suggests that zinc chloride and 
calcium zinc chloride belong to the same family, while the behavior of cal- 
cium chloride is different. This would be consistent with the formulation 
Zn(ZnCl 4 ) and Ca(ZnCl 4 ) for zinc chloride and the mixed salt, respectively. 
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CONDUCTIVITY OF SOME SALTS IN MOIST ACETONE^ 
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In 1932 Lannung (1) studied the solubility of certain salts in acetone by 
measuring the conductivity of saturated solutions, both “anhydrous^’ and con- 
taining small amounts of water. He found varying conductivities and varying 
susceptibilities to water. A reexamination of Lannung’s data suggests a some- 
what different interpretation and also a simple method for determining moisture 
in acetone. 

1 Study conducted under contract OEMsr-1057 between Stanford University and the 
Office of Emergency Management, recommended by Division 11.3 of the National Defense 
Research Committee, and supervised by Professor J. W. McBain. 

* Present address: Department of Chemistry, New York University, University Heights, 
New York 53, New York. 
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The salts studied by him fall into two classes. Saturated solutions of cesium 
iodide and sodium bromide have a high conductivity in “anhydrous” acetone 
which is relatively little affected by added moisture. All others have relatively 
low conductivities strongly affected by traces of moisture as shown in figure 1, 



Fig. 1. Conductivity of some salts in moist acetone 

on which Lannung’s data are replotted. The conductivities of these latter solu- 
tions increase linearly with moisture content, as has been pointed out by 
Lannung, but furthermore they all extrapolate to zero conductivity at a moisture 
content of 0.2-0.3 per cent less than Lannung’s “anhydrous” acetone. 

This coincidence suggests strongly that the conductivity of saturated solutions 
of these salts is actually close to zero in really anhydrous acetone and that 
Lannung’s anhydrous acetone contained 0.2-0.3 per cent of moisture. In view of 
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the difficulty of drying acetone (2) and Lannung's method of drying (distillation 
from potassium carbonate and protection by calcium chloride), it would be sur- 
prising if a much higher degree of dryness were obtained. Lannung’s own 
criterion of dryness — conductivity of saturated sodium chloride solution — sug- 
gests a variation of 0.05 per cent moisture in the acetone used. 

If this view is correct, the conductivity of saturated solutions of a salt such 
as cesium fluoride would be a simple and sensitive method of determining traces 
of moisture in acetone and their conductivity in anhydrous acetone would be of a 
smaller order of magnitude than reported by Lannung. 
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AN X-RAY DIFFRACTION INVESTIGATION OF PECTINIC AND 

PECTIC ACIDS 

K. J. PALMER, R. C. MERRILL, H. S. OWENS, and M. BALLANTYNE 
Western Regional Research Laboratoryj^ Albany^ California 
Received January 8, 1947 

It has been recognized for some time (10) that pectinic acid is composed of 
an essentially linear polygalacturonide chain of length sufficient for the produc- 
tion of fibers. However, the only published x-ray data on fibers of this impor- 
tant natural high polymer are those of Wuhrmann and Pilnik (19). 

In 1933 Van Iterson and Corbeau (18) obtained optically negative, uniaxial, 
birefringent fibers by spinning concentrated aqueous solutions of commercial 
citrus pectin into an alcohol-ether mixture. These authors claimed that x-ray 
photographs of these fibers showed the presence of oriented crystallites. Heng- 
lein and Schneider (7) have since reported that x-ray photographs of nitro- 
pectin fibers show weak crystallite orientation. Kringstad and Lunde (9) have 
published a power photograph of a pectinic acid, but they gave neither the values 
of the spacings nor data from Avhich they could be calculated. Astbury and 
Bell (2) have reported results obtained by K. L. Scott on commercial lemon 
pectin. 

Only Wuhrmann and Pilnik (19) have attempted to deduce any structural 
information from their x-ray photographs. These authors suggest, on the basis 
of the x-ray patterns obtained from, oriented films and fibers of pectinic and pectic 
acids, that the fiber identity period is about 8.8 A. In the present paper it will 
be shown that this value is too small, the fiber identity period actually being 
about 13 A. This value of 13 A. is similar to that found to occur in sodium 
pectate (14, 15). 

^ Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion. U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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The present paper is concerned with an analysis and interpretation of data 
obtained from x-ray patterns of pectinic acids (from 11 to 1 per cent methoxyl 
content) and pectic acid (< 1 per cent methoxyl content), in the form of both 
powders and fibers. Although a method has been developed Avhich produces 
fibers having a rather high degree of molecular orientation, the quantity of 
diffraction data obtained is unfortunately still meager. This has been partially 
compensated for by studying the variation of the x-ray patterns with moisture 
and methoxyl content. In spite of the lack of general information with regard 
to the chemical structure of pectin, the x-ray data obtained allow some interest- 
ing conclusions to be drawn regarding the configuration of the polygalacturonide 
chain. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The commercial citrus and apple pectins were deashed by meansof ion-exchange 
resins as described in the literature (12). The rest of the samples were kindly 
supplied by Dr. T. H. Schultz and H. Lotzkar and ^\ere prepared as follows: 
Samples L51 and L05 were extracted from lemon peel at pTl 3.5 with three 
volumes of water containing 12 g. of “sodium hexametaphosphate’’ (Calgon) per 
kilogram of peel for 20 min. at 90“95%\ The filtered extract was precipitated 
in ethanol at pH 1.0 to 1.5. The precipitate was wash(‘d with 55 per cent 
ethanol until free of chloride, then hardened with 95 per cent ethanol, and dried 
in vacuo at ()0°C. The ether samples were deesterified by citrus pect inesterase 
acting in situ in lemon peel, as described previously (13). Deashing was ac- 
complished in the same way as for samples L51 and LC5. Samples L43 and L()9 
were extracted by the procedure of Baier and Wilson (3). Sample L43C' was 
precipitated in neutral alcohol and received no deashing tr(*atment. 

The analytical and viscosity data given in table 1 were obtained by methods 
previous!}" described (12). The per cent water in the eiiuilibrated samples was 
determined by measuring the loss in weight of samples dried in vacuo at 70°C. 
for 10 hr. X-ray photographs of the powders were taken after the samples had 
been equilibrated with an atmosphere having a relative humidity of 49 per cent 
by means of a vacuum desiccator containing the proper concentration of sulfuric 
acid. Column (5 of table 1 gives the per cent water sorbed by these samples when 
in equilibrium with an atmosphere having a relative humidity of 49 per cent. 
Column 2 of table 1 gives the methoxyl content and column 3 the ash content 
of the samples. The per cent uronide is given in column 4 for those samples for 
which this data is known, while column 5 lists the values of the intrinsic viscosity. 

The fibers were prepared by using 2-4 per cent solutions which had been freed 
from bubbles and suspended solids by centrifugation. The resulting solution 
was forced through a 1-mm. round orifice into a coagulating bath composed of 
an equal-volume mixture of alcohol and ether. The fibers A\'ere usually partially 
dehydrated for 5-15 min. in an alcohol bath and then suspended in air to dry. 
During drying they were stretched by adding small weights. The dry fibers 
were then given an additional stretch, varying between 40 and 100 per cent, 
by suspending them with weights attached in the vapor of a boiling alcohol- 
W"ater mixture. The ratio of alcohol to water was found to be very critical 
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for a given fiber with a given weight attached. In general, the latitude of the 
alcohol concentration between no stretch and elongation until break was only 
about 2-3 per cent. The per cent elongation could be controlled by using inter- 
mediate concentrations. In our particular arrangement, using six fibers about 
0.5 mm. in diameter and with a 100-g. weight attached, the optimum con- 
centration of alcohol in the liquid was found to lie between 4 and 7 per cent. 


TABLE 1 

Analytical data on pectinic and pectic acid samples 


SAMPLE 

CHiO 

ASH 

UEONIC AaD 
ANH\'DRIDE 

UmilNSlC VIS- 
COSITY 

WATEl CONTENT 
AT R.H. 

49 PEE CENT 


per cent 

ptr cent 

per cent 


per cent 

L51 

10.9 

0.4 


9.3 1 

17.4* 

16. 8t 

Commercial citrus pectin 






(deashed) 

10.7 

0.2 

85 

4.2 

18.2* 

L65 

10.5 

1.0 

80 

7.9 

le.ot 

L25 

10.7 

0,6 

80 

8.7 

15. 8t 

L25 

10.7 

0.6 

80 

8.7 

16.5* 

Commercial apple pectin 






(deashed) 

10.9 

0.2 

84 

6.4 

18.0* 

L64 

7.4 

0.4 

79t 

5.5 1 

18.6* 

16.6t 

L37P 

5.8 

0.4 

80t 

6.8 1 

17.7* 

lO.Ot 

LSI 

4.5 

0.5 

sot 

5.2 1 

18.2* 

16.3t 

L67 

2.7 

0.3 

8U 

3.5 1 

18.4* 

15. 8t 

L66 

1.4 

0.7 

82t 

2.2 

16. Of 

U3 

0.6 

0.4 

82 

4.2 

16.6t 

L43C 

0.6 

15.0 



23.4* 

L60 

0.7 

0.2 

82 

3.7 1 

18.3* 

16.5t 


* Desorption, 
t Sorption, 
t Estimated. 


The density was determined by suspension in a toluene-ethylene bromide 
mixture. The values found are listed in the bottom row of table 2. The 
density found by this method is in good agreement with that found for powdered 
pectin by the helium gas displacement method (17). The value 1.18 for the 
specific gravity of orange pectin at 20®C. (11) is either an apparent bulk specific 
gravity or too low because of incomplete penetration of sample by the pyc- 
nometer liquid. 
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X-ray photographs of the fibers were made in the usual way with CuKa 
radiation filtered through thin nickel foil. The powders, after being brought 
to equilibrium with an atmosphere having a relative humidity of 49 per cent, 
were (juickly jdaced in methyl methacrylate capillaries. The capillaries were 
sealed to a close-fitting copper ^^ire at one end and sealed off at the other end 
])y m(*ar)s of m(*lt(»d beeswax. The methyl methacrylate' capillarie’s were made 
by the' method eif Fricke anel cemeirkers (5). 

RESULTS 

The x-ray patte'rns of powele'rs ejf the various pe‘e*tinic anel pectic acids are 
similar in general appearance (figure 1). Lowe'i* methyl ester cemtent, however, 
usually gives rise to somewhat sharper rings, as would be e'xpe'cted Ix'cause 


TABLK 2 

\ -ray spacinys and density of jiectinic and peclic acids m eqntlibi ium at per cent 

relati ve h u m i di t y 
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X-ray spac- 

7.0fi 

6 84 

7.10 

6 ^ 

6 84 

6 94 

6.89 

6.80 

6.72 

6.70 

6.63 

6.60 

6 61 

7 11 

6.58 

ing in A. ^ 

1.18 

4.22 

4.18 

4.18 

4 20 

4 18 

1 

4.23 

4.18 

4.15 

4.16 

4.15 

4.16 

4.14 

4.37* 
4 lOt 

4 12 


a. 03 

3 06 

3.04 

3.09 

3.05 

3 06 

3.09| 

! 

3 05 

3 03 

3 02 

3.03 

3.01 

3.05 

2.08 

2.98 

p (grams per 
















cc 1. 

1.50 

1 49 


1.49 

1.50 

1.49 

1.5-1 

1.51 

1.50 


1.5^1 

1.53 


1.52 



* Measurement made at sharp inner edpe of reflection, 
t Measuremenl, made at center of reflection. 


the more uniform chains can pack together in a more regular manner. In 
general, only three distinct rings have Ix'en observed from deashed high-molec- 
ular-weight pectinic and pectic acids, although under proper conditions one 
or more' additional rings appear. For example, when a high-molecular-we'ight 
pectic acid, which gives the usual x-ray pattern showing thrive rings, is lu'ated 
for several hours at 8()®C^, the resulting heat-degraded pectin, after careful 
w^ashing with water to remove any low-molecular-weight products, gives an 
x-ray pattern which exhibits as many as fifteen sharp rings. Tlu'se heat- 
degraded prodiKds are now^ under investigation, and the results will be fniblished 
in the near future. The three distinct characti'iistic rings consist of an intense, 
rather diffuse inner ring, a moderately intense, rather sharp intermediate ring, 
and a weak outer ring (figure 1). The spacings calculated for these rings for 
the samples listed in table 1 are given in table 2. 
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The first column of table 2 lists the x-ray spacings obtained from a pcctinic 
acid samf)le (L25) Avhich had been precipitated in ethyl alcohol. Column 2 
shows the spacings obtained from the same sample after it had been placed 
in a desiccator containing pure water for 24 hr. (hereinafter referred to as humidi- 
fied), and then brought to equilibrium with an atmosphere having a relative 
humidity of 49 per cent. 

It has been shown (8) that pectins contain sorbed alcohol when precipitated 
with ethanol. It has also been shown (8) that this sorbed alcohol is removed by 
humidification. The differences in x-ray spacings listed in columns 1 and 2 of 
table 2 are therefore due to the presence of sorbed alcohol, (^olumns 3 and 4 
illustrate this same effect for a commercial citrus pectin. 


Fra. 1. X-ray diaKram of powdered peciic acid 

A comparison of the values in columns 13 and 14 shows the effect of having 
ash present. The intermediate ring obtained from sample L43C (15 per cent 
ash) has a sharp inner edge Avhich corresponds to a spacing of 4.37 A. The 
center of this ring corresponds to a spacing of about 4.19 A. It is interesting 
that three prominent reflections in sodium pectate (15) occur at 7.00, 4.37, 
and 4.17 A. This particailar high-ash-containing pectic acid, therefore, probably 
contains an appreciable amount of pectic acid in the form of the sodium salt. 
High ash contents as well as partial degradation may account for the large 
number of reflections which have been reported for pcctinic and pectic acids 
by some previous investigators. In particular, we have not been able to confirm 
the presence of the very intense reflection at 22 A. reported by Astbury and Bell 
( 2 ). 

Table 2 also shows the effect on the spacings due to variation in methoxyl 
content for samples which were in equilibrium with an atmosphere having a 
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relaiivt? humidity of 49 per cent and had the ^^'ater contents listed in the last 
column of table 1. A plot of the interplanar spacing obtained from tiie intense 
inner ring versus methoxyl cont(‘nt, at a constant water content of 10 per cent 
is shown in figure 2. This latter spacing is also a function of the water content- 
I he elTect ol moisture, however, will be considered in mon^ detail in anoiher 
place (](>). One other point of interest is illustrat(>d by the two samples L25 
and commendal citrus pectin. When tlies(* sample's are humidified and then 
placed in an atmosphere having a humidity of 49 per cent until their ^\ eight 
becomes (constant, both exhibit inner rings whi(‘h corrcsjxmd to spacings of 
about 10.9 A. (table 2). When these samples are dried in a 70°C^ vacuum 
oven and then brought to eejuilibrium at 49 per cent relative humidity, the inner 



liG. 2. Plot of intense equatorially accentuated x-ray reflection against inetlioxyl con- 
tent for samples having a moisture content of 16 per cent. 

ring is no longer observed. This eflfect is reproducible on subsequent cjtIcs. 
The 10.9 spacing probably results from the higher degree of crystallinity made 
possible because the hydratcnl chains are free to move with respect to one another 
and therefore assume a more regular arrangement. 

The fiber diagram of pectic acid LOO, which is t3"pical of those obtained from 
the other samples, is reproduced in figure 3 and data are given in table 3. It is 
evident from this photograph that the 6.5--G.9 A. ring becomes equatorialh" accen- 
tuated, while the two rings at approximately 4 A. and 3 A. become meridionally 
accentuated. In addition, the most highly oriented fibers exhibit an additional 
meridionally accentuated arc giving a spacing of about (i.l A. and a very diffuse 
equatorial spot. This latter spot is very difficult to measure ai^curately, because 
it blends in with the small angle scattering resulting from the small size of the 
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crystallite^. The x-ray spacings obtained from the fiber photographs of this 
pectic ^id and a pectinic acid which has a methoxyl content of 4.4 per cent arc 
listed/m table 3. Columns 4 and 5 of table 3 give the visually estimated in- 
tensities and the layer line, respe(;tively, on which the reflection occurs. 


Fjg. 3. X-ray photograph of pectic acid fiber. Fiber axis vertical; (’uK„ radiation; 
camera distance 5.0 cm. 



TABLE 3 


X-ray spacings <tf a pcclinic acid and a pectic acid fiber 


PECTINIC ACID L61 • 
4 4 PER CENT 
CH»0, 2 7 PFR 
CFNT ash; p = 
1.S5 G./CC. 

ORIENTATION OF 
REFLECTION* 

/ 

(estimated) t 

layer line 

PFCTIC ACID 1.69: 

0.7 PFR CENT CHiO, 0 2 PFR 
crNT ASii; p — 1.59 c. /cr. 

(12.65) 

E very diffuse 

M 

0 

(13.08) very diffuse 

6.76 

E diffuse 

vs 

0 

6.51 diffuse 

6.12 

M 

VW 

2 

6.15 

4.14 

M 

S 

3 

4.15 

3.01 

M 

MW 

4 

3.(K) 


* E is equatorial; M is meridional. 

•f VS — very strong; S = strong; M = medium; MW = medium weak; VW = very weak. 


In agreement with the results reported by Wuhrmann and Pilnik (19) and 
Van Iterson (18), we have found that fibers made from pectinic and pectic 
acids all have a negative sign of birefringence with respect to the fiber axis when 
viewed in air. Sodium pectate fibers are also negative (15). This is in contrast 
to the positive sign of cellulose, alginic acid, and sodium alginate fibers. This 
point will be discussed below. 
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DISCUSSION 

On the assumption that the chain molecules align themselves parallel to the 
direction of elongation, it follows that the equatorially accentuated reflection 
giving a spacing of 6.5-^.9 A. is related to the interchain separation. This is 
substantiated by the fact that this reflection varies with the methoxyl, alcohol, 
and water contents, whereas the meridionally accentuated reflections are es- 
sentially invariant. 

From the position and length of the three meridional arcs it follows that 
those reflections must arise from planes which are either perpendicular, or very 
nearly so, to the fiber axis. The determination of the fiber axis identity period 
is, unfortunately, not straightforward, because the position of the layer lines 
cannot be determined with certainty. However, it is obvious that the three 
meridionally accentuated reflections lie on dilYerent layer lines. It follows, 
therefore, from an inspection of the values listed in table 3 that the fiber axis 
identity period cannot be less than three times the value of the 4 A. spacing. 
There are several reasons for suspecting that the actual value of the identity 
fxjriod is somewhat larger than this and is in fact very nearly equal to that found 
for sodium pectate (15), — ^namely, 13.1 A. 

The reasons for this latter conclusion are that sodium pectate has a prominent 
reflection at 4.17 A. with hexagonal indices (103) which both becomes oriented 
and has the same general appearance as the 4 A. spacing obtained from the 
poctinic acids. Of more importance, however, is the fact that when sodium 
pectate is precipitated rapidly from solution, a product is obtained which gives 
a diffraction pattern (consisting of two prominent rings. The appearance of 
this photograph is very similar to that obtained from the pectinic acids. The 
intense outer ring corresponds to a spacing of 4.17 A., in very good agreement 
with the value obtained from the similar ring in the pectinic acids. It is unlikely 
that the identity period along a single chain in this (juickly precipitated sodium 
pectate is any different than it is in oriented fibers; it seems more likely that, 
owing to the rapid precipitation, the carboxyl groups (and therefore the sodium 
atoms) in adjacent chains are not arranged with sufficient regularity with respect 
to one another to allow the (003) reflection to appear.^ 

The tendency for the polygalacturonide chains to assume a crystalline arrange- 
ment is greatest in the case of the sodium salt and least when the carboxyl 
groups are esterified, as in high-methoxyl pectinic acids. For this reason and 
also because of the variable distribution in electron density, resulting from the 
random distribution of methoxyl groups, the (003) reflection does not appear 
even in fairly well oriented fibers made from pectinic acids. So far we have 

* The sodium pectate sample can readily be made to give a pattern on which the (003) 
reflection appears by merely humidifying it. The hydrated chains are evidently able to 
move with respect to one another until the carboxyl groups on adjacent chains take up posi- 
tions opposite one another. When a sufficient degree of crystalline regularity is attained, 
then, because of the threefold screw symmetry of the chains, a strong (003) reflection ap- 
pears. 
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not observed any reflections which can be unequivocally indexed as (OOZ) from 
pectic acid fibers either. This is presumably due to the strong interaction 
between the polygalacturonic acid chains resulting from the presence of the 
free carboxyl groups, which prevents the chains from having the mobility 
necessary to assume a crystalline arrangement. This strong interaction between 
the polygalacturonic acid chains also accounts for the low solubility of pectic 
acid in water compared to the high-methoxyl pectinic acids. 

There is one additional piece of evidence favoring the assumption that the 
fiber identity period in the pectinic and pectic acids is approximately the same 
as in sodium pectate. When x-ray diffraction patterns were taken of a highly 
oriented sodium pectate fiber at different stages of hydration, it was observed 
that the (003) reflection gradually disappeared and the (103) reflection (4.17 A.) 
became relatively much more intense. The position of the (003) reflection, 
however, did not vary with water content as long as it could be observed. The 
photograph of completely dry sodium pectate has, like the photograph obtained 
from rapidly precipitated sodium pectate, the same general appearance as the 
photographs of pectinic acids. 

All of the evidence so far obtained, therefore, points to the conclusion that 
the fiber identity period of the polygalacturonide chain is more or less constant 
and has a value of about 13 A. Wuhrmann and Pilnik suggest that the fiber 
identity period of the polygalacturonide chain is about 8.8 A. Evidently 
their fibers and films were not sufficiently well oriented for them to observe 
the meridional reflection at 6.1 A. which rules out this possibility.* 

An identity period of 13 A. excludes the possibility of there being only two 
pyranose units in the identity period. The most reasonable assumption is 
that the polygalacturonide chain has the symmetry of a threefold screw axis. 
The identity period of about 13 A. is then to be expected if the pyranose rings 
have the trans configuration suggested for sodium pectate (14, 15) and alginic 
acid (1). It is of interest in this connection that 3/2 times 8.7, the identity 
period for the twofold alginic acid chain, is 13.05 A., a value which is in good 
agreement with the value found for sodium pectate and postulated for the pec- 
tinic acids. 

The variation of the equatorially accentuated x-ray reflection with methoxyl 
content, shown in figure 2, is for samples which contain 16 per cent water, this 
value being taken from plots of x-ray spacings versus moisture content. From 
figure 2 it is evident that the d- value calculated from the equatorial reflection 
is approximately a linear function of the methoxyl content and increases about 
0.3 A. on going from pectic acid to a pectinic acid having a methoxyl content of 
11 per cent. A methoxyl content of 11 per cent corresponds to about 76 per 
cent of the carboxyl groups being esterified, when, as is the case for the pectinic 
acids under discussion, the non-uronide content is about 18 per cent. On the 

* Because of the importance of this 6.1 A. meridional reflection in the deduction of the 
fiber identity period, it was considered desirable to obtain an x-ray photograph using 
strictly monochromatic radiation. This was done by reflecting the x-ray beam from the 
cleavage face of rock salt. The resulting photograph distinctly showed the presence of 
the 6.1 A. meridional reflection. 
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assumption that the straight-line relationship shown in figure 2 holds for complete 
esterification (14.5 per cent), the increase in the x-ray spacing in going from 
0 to 14.5 per cent methoxyl would be about 0.4 A. Since complete esterification 
would correspond to one methyl group per five atoms along the chain, this in- 
crease of 0.4 A. is in good agreement with the difference of 0.3 A. found to occur 
between the d-values of polybutadiene and polyisoprene (6). The number of 
methyl groups per chain atom in these two cases is 0 and 1 /4. 

It is interesting that the equatorially accentuated x-ray reflection varies 
in a continuous manner with the methoxyl content. This is a result of the fact 
that the x-ray reflection is a measure of the average interchain separation. 
In the case of the pectinic acids the actual interchain distance probably varies 
from point to point by as much as a few tenths of an ^Vngstrom, owing to the 
random distribution of methoxyl groups. This causes the equatorial reflection 
to be quite diffuse. The equatorial reflection from pectic acid is sharper, 
in agreement with the expectation that there is probably less variation in inter- 
chain separation because of the more uniform chains. 

The equatorial reflection is always considerably more diffuse than the meridi- 
onal reflection, a result which indicates that the crystalline regions are consider- 
ably longer than they are wide. This conclusion is in agreement with the optical 
studies carried out by Van Iterson (18) and Wuhrmann and Pilnik (19) on pectin 
fibers. They determined the birefringence of pectin fibers immersed in media 
of different refractive index. From these results they were able to show that 
the intrinsic birefringence of pectin fibers is negative with respect to the fiber 
axis, but that the form birefringence is positive. In other words, the crystal- 
lites are rod shaped. Rod-shaped particles have also been found to occur in 
pectinic acid solutions by Boehm (4), who studied their flow birefringence. 

The reason for the negative intrinsic birefringence of pectinic acid fibers 
is not known at the present time. The negative sign cannot be due to the 
presence of the methoxyl groups, as has been suggested (4), because pectic acid 
also has a negative sign. It is unlikely that the negative sign can be due to 
the presence of carboxyl groups or the serpentine-like configuration of the chain, 
because alginic acid, which appears to have a similar chain configuration (1), 
has a positive sign of birefringence with respect to the fiber axis. 

One difference between pectinic acid and alginic acid is that the pyranose 
ring in the former has the a-d-configuration, while in the latter the ring has been 
shown to have the ^-d-configuration. In pectinic acid, therefore, the C — O 
bonds on the first and second carbon atoms project out on the same side of the 
pyranose ring, while in alginic acid, as in cellulose, these two bonds project out 
on opposite sides of the pyranose ring. This difference may account for the fact 
that the polarizability is larger in a direction perpendicular to the chain axis 
than parallel to the chain axis in pectinic acid, whereas the reverse is true for 
both alginic acid and cellulose. 


SUMMARY 

X-ray photographs have been taken of pectinic and pectic acids in the form 
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of both powders and fibers, and their interplanar spacings have been recorded. 
The variation in x-ray spacings with methoxyl content has been determined. 

A fiber identity period of about 13 A. has been found for the polygalacturonide 
chain in all the pectinic and pectic acids so far investigated. The interchain 
separation increases from approximately 6.6 A. to 6.94 A. when the methoxyl 
content varies from 0 to 11 per cent. 

The sign of intrinsic birefringence of pectinic and pectic acid fibers is negative. 
This is in contrast to fibers of alginic acid and sodium alginate, which are positive. 
A structural reason for the negative sign of birefringence is suggested. 
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The phenomenon of longer chains being less soluble than shorter ones of like 
structure has been known for some time, and has been utilized for the separation 
of chains on a length basis. The reasons for such behavior have been much less 
known and understood than the empirical applications, and it is only recently 
that theoretical frameworks have been found which coordinate the facts. 

We limit our discussion here to the case when the chains differ in length but 
not in over-all composition. Chains of differing chemical structure will have 
differing solubility properties on this account, and these two effects may, for 
certain solvents, oppose each other; for other solvents they may act in the same 
direction.'^ 

At the present time there are three distinct theories accounting for the selective 
precipitation of different molecular-weight species from solution.^ The earliest 
theory is that proposed by Schulz (25), who treated the problem by considering 
the distribution of polymer between solution and precipitate to be governed by 

1 Communication No. 1133 from the Kodak Research Laboratories. 

* Present address: Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tennessee. 

® When it is known that the polymer varies in composition (as, for example, in degree of 
esterification), then fractious obtained by a precipitation fractionation should be analyzed 
to show that there is no progressive change in composition, and hence separation on a length 
basis only. Otherwise, conclusions as to molecular -weight distribution are in error. In 
this paper, some reverse-order precipitation effects are described. We base their explana- 
tion upon the differential solubility of end groups, as compared to inner segments. If this 
is correct, then these effects in a way might be classed as due to differences in composition. 
But this is a difference of composition which is itself a direct function of chain length, 
whereas other compositional differences so far recognized are not necessarily related to 
chain length. 

* Several other methods of fractionating polymers have been used, but the standard and 
most w'idely used method remains that of fractional precipitation and is the method spe- 
cifically considered in the three theories. The various methods, and the uses to which they 
have been applied, are described in a comprehensive review of the literature on high -poly- 
mer fractionation, recently published by Cragg and Hammerschlag (4) . 

Some rather extravagant claims for fractionation by extraction from a “coacervate*^ 
have been made by Gavoret and Duclaux (10) on a fractionation of polyvinyl acetate. 
However, there seems to be a confusion, in the stating of their concentration units, between 
‘‘grams” and “grundmols”. Correcting for this, we note that their separation of molecular 
weights is like that which we have obtained on several fractionations of polyvinyl acetate, 
using the precipitation method. On a different polymer we have carried out parallel 
fractionations, using the standard method and the “coacervate” method of these authors. 
Besides finding this latter technique very time consuming, we found the resultant fractions 
to be less well separated than those from fractional precipitation. 
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the relative energies in the two phases and the Boltzmann probability for such 
energies. The thermodynamic approach has been developed by Flory (7), 
Gee (11), and Huggins (14). Both entropies and heats of mixing are calculated 
for the solution and precipitate phases; these are then used in the thermody- 
namics of equilibrium between two phases. A treatment which considers the 
mechanics of the start of aggregation of precipitation as a reversible reaction in 
equilibrium was recently proposed by Morey (18) and is further elaborated in 
this paper. 

The theory of Schulz, while open to criticism, also deserves a favorable word 
for being the first vigorous attack on the problem, and for stimulating interest 
in the theoretical aspects of polymer fractionation. The basis of the theory is 
laid in a Br0nsted~Boltzmann expression for the distribution of a substance in 
two immiscible solvents. Representing by E the energy difference per molecule 
of the material on passing from the first solvent to the second, and by ai and a 2 
the activities in the tAvo liquids, 


(I2 

Schulz assumes that the activities may be replaced by the actual concentrations. 
Cl and C 2 . This is reasonable at low concentrations, but is questionable at higher 
concentrations and when the polymer is no longer molecularly dispersed, but 
aggregated. It is further assumed that the two immiscible solvents may be 
replaced, in theory, by the solution and precipitate, considering the latter as a 
fluid. The specific application to high polymers comes in defining E as pro- 
portional to the number of monomer units in the chain, and the proportionality 
factor to be a linear function of the per cent of precipitant, P, which has been 
added to the solvent. Hence : 

For the study of precipitation and fractionation phenomena, a very convenient 
parameter is the per cent of precipitant just at the moment of precipitation ; put 
in another way, the saturated state and the values of concentration, precipitant, 
and temperature which produce the saturated state form a readily measurable 
set of parameters. We shall henceforth designate the concentration of polymer 
(of a given molecular weight) in solution which produces saturation as Cy, and 
the per cent of precipitant which corresponds to this same state of saturation as 
Py, 

One more assumption is now made by Schulz, — ^namely, that the concentration 
of polymer in the precipitated phase, C 2 , is constant. This is known to be in 
error to some extent; the lower-molecular-weight precipitates are less swollen 
than the precipitates of longer chains. Fortunately for the theory, the error in 
this assumption is counterbalanced by the opposing error introduced when 
concentrations are made to replace activities. Schulz thus arrives at: 

Cy = (I; 
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wherein K, A, and B are constants. At constant temperature, this expression 
leads to two consequences which may be tested experimentally: (a) for constant 
molecular weight, Py is linearly related to log Cy ; (h) with the concentration 
at saturation the same, for each different species precipitated, Py is linearly 
related to 1/ilf. 

Experiments will be presented later in the paper, but at this point we may 
note some of the results: Deduction (a) is found to be true, while (6) is only 
approximated. Aside from the explicit assumptions already cited, there are two 
which are implicit. It will be noted that the energy difference between solution 
and gel is made proportional to the molecular weight. This has the effect of 
stating, when the equation is applied to the very start of precipitation, that in the 
precipitate, the longer the chain, the greater the number of secondary links to 
other chains. This is (‘ertainly the case for large-size particles or aggregates, 
but in the initial coalescence only a few secondary cross links are required to 
establish a nucleus or embryo aggregate, this number being nearly independent 
of chain length. Indeed, the probability of establishing these first links is 
related to the (‘hain length, but this probability is not to he confused with the 
number of links required for initial coalescence. This latter factor is the one 
which must V)e considered if phase separations are to be noted experimentally by 
the first signs of optical haze. The other implicit assumption has already been 
noted by Flory and Huggins, and is the neglect of effects due to the entropy of 
mixing of polymer and solvent. 

THERMODYNAMIC THEORY 

The thermodjmamic approach is a quite general study of phase relationships* 
out of which as particular cases can be derived both fractionation by successive 
precipitation from solution, and fractionation by extraction from a highly swollen 
gel. The outline is as follows: The partial molal free energ>^ of the solvent, 
aP], and its activity, Oi, are expressed by the fundamental relation: 

AFi = In ai = AHi - TaSi (2) 

and similarly for tlie polymer: 

In 02 = AH 2 - TAB 2 (3) 

To predict a separation of phases requires a knowledge of these partial molal 
free energies; hence, the partial molal heats of mixing and the partial molal 
entropy changes, on passing from one phase to another, must be calculated. 
For the heat term, those who use the thermodynamic approach take the form 
as given by Scatchard (23), and by differentiating with respect to the mole 
fraction of solvent or polymer, obtain: 

AHi = AHi = (4) 

Vi and V 2 are the molar volumes, <t>i and are the volume fractions which the 
solvent and polymer occupy in the whole system, and £ is a constant. 

The entropy term is obtained from the Boltzmann definition of entropy as the 
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logarithm of probability. The problem then becomes one of counting all the 
different ways in which polymer and solvent molecules can be arranged. This 
is a somewhat difficult procedure, and requires a number of assumptions as to 
the randomness of m'xing, the absence of a^egation, the degree of flexibility 
of the chains, etc. Some of these assumptions have been further considered by 
Flory (9), Alfrey and Doty (1), and by Schuchowitzky (24). The counting 
method is based upon the regarding of the system of solvent and polymer as an 
assembly of lattice points or holes into each of which may be placed a solvent 
molecule or an equal-sized polymer segment. The segments of a chain must be 
placed in neighboring lattice points, although not in a straight line. For rubber, 
one mi^t expect free bending at each union between monomer units, but for 
cellulose derivatives, one must assume that, on the average, |3 monomer imits 
must be placed in a straight line before a kink occurs. By this means, variations 
in chain flexibility are recognized and incorporated into the theory. These 
entropy calculations result Anally in the expressions for the partial molal free 
energies: 

Ap 2 — RT + In ^ + ^1 — 

The coefficient BVi/RT is, following Huggins, denoted by ju. The effect of /3 
is to emphasize the heat term at the expense of the entropy term. For solu- 
tions of rubber in toluene, Flory (8) indicates that a value of jS = 5 brings agree- 
ment with experiment, while a value of 8 is found for polystyrene in toluene. 
On the basis of a following discussion on the lack of flexibility found for cellulose 
acetate, a value of /3 = 50 for cellulose derivatives seems like a reasonable guess. 

Having obtained equations 5 and 6, the next problem is to calculate the 
amounts of the components which bring about the appearance of a precipitate. 
Because of the complexity of equations 5 and 6 this is not simple analytically, 
but the method is graphically illustrated in figure 1. If a solution phase and a 
gel phase are in equilibrium, then the partial molal free energy (activity) of the 
solvent which is present in the solution equals the partial molal free energy 
(activity) of the solvent which finds itself in the gel. If aFi is plotted against 
the volume fraction of solvent, it will be found to increase with larger amoimts 
of the solvent. If this curve rises continuously, then two phases are not found, 
for there are not two different values on the volume fraction axis for which the 
same partial molal free energy exists. But for certain values of fin, the curves 
show a maximum and a minimum. Then two phases can appear, and at different 
values of the volume fraction, equal partial molal free energies are found. 

A similar curve can be plotted for APt, as shown in figure 1, and the same 
equilibrium condition must be met for two stable phases to appear; that is, a 
horizontal line must cut this curve also at more than one point. In one and the 
same solution, these equilibrium conditions must also begin simultaneously; 


(5) 

( 6 ) 
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this condition requires drawing vertical lines. It will be found that there is 
only one place in which the two horizontal and the two vertical lines can be put 
together to form a rectangle with comers on the curves. The compositions 
determined by the positions of the two vertical lines then give the “critical” 
compositions at which a phase first apjiears or disappears. These critical com- 
positions can then be plotted against or against the per cent of precipitant 



0 Volume Froction of Solvent '■ I 

1 -• Volume Froction of Polymer 0 

Fig. 1 . Appearance of phases in relation to the partial molal free energies of the components 

added to the solution, as in figure 2. (It can be shown that the percentage of 
precipitant is approximately proportional to log fin.) 

Such a curve gives the limiting compositions at which a change in the number 
of phases takes place. This curve represents the case when the polymer is con- 
sidered to be of only one molecular weight; for each different molecular weight 
there is a characteristic curve, as shown in figure 3, and as determined by the 
ratio V 2 /V 1 , appearing in equations 5 and 6. 

With the aid of figure 3, the essential features of fractionation can be deduced. 
For fractionation by precipitation, we deal with the portions of the curves in 
figure 3 which are below the peaks or extreme left parts of the curves. Put in 
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another way, if one species forms a precipitate, it must be denser and richer in 
polymer than the phase from which it came. This means entering the two- 



Percent Precipitont^Log m — ^ 

Fig. 2. Region of single and double phases in relation to the amount of precipitant. 
Phases for a single molecular weight : A, one phase only; B, two coexisting phases, the com- 
positions of which are given at intersection points such as Ii, h. 



Fig. 3. Double phase regions for varying molecular weights. Possible courses of frac- 
tioxiation : • , all species present in equal amounts, o , a possible mass distribu- 

tion. 


phase region from below rather than from above the left-sided peak; otherwise 
the process is more a syneresis than a precipitation. The inclined straight 
lines on figure 3 show the order in which the various species would begin pre- 
cipitating, as one continuously added precipitant. They are not quite horizontal. 
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since the concentration of polymer decreases as precipitant is added. (They 
would be horizontal if the experiment were carried out by lowering the tempera- 
ture.) If the species in the polymer were all present in the same amount, 
precipitation would proceed as indicated by the solid line. But if the species 
have a non-uniform distribution, which is generally the case, then precipitation 
takes place by following the various dashed lines, which start out from different 
concentration values, on the M curves. (The values of molecular weights 
shown in figure 3 have no quantitative significance; they indicate the direction 
of dependence on M,) It is seen that the concentration, as well as the identity, 
of a species determines the precipitation point, and that a species of low molec- 
ular weight may start precipitating before one of higher molecular weight if the 
former is present in much greater amounts. The starting distribution thus 
plays a part in determining the purity of fractions, and necessitates a refractiona- 
tion when abrupt changes in distribution are present. This effect of a low species 
precipitating before a higher one, owing to distribution, is not to be confused 
\vith the true reverse-order effect (20), which is still found when the species are 
made to have equal concentrations. 

As to fractionation by extraction, this too is predicted by this outline of phase 
relationships, as has been pointed out by Scott- (20). This comes about by 
starting, on figure 3, on the right-hand side, and drawing lines approximately 
liorizontal, cutting across the phase separation boundaries. The line proceeds 
to the left as more solvent is added, and the low-molecular-weight fraction is 
seen to enter the solution phase first. 

Returning to fractional precipitation, and the use of the lower portions of the 
phase separation boundaries, the authors have constructed such curves from 
experimental data and ha\'e used them to deduce the distribution curves of 
cellulose acetate butyrate pol^Tners (19). The distribution was obtained both 
by a graphical use of the phase boundary curves and by an analytical procedure. 
Figure 4 shows one of the nomograms used. The curved lines, plotted for 
molecular-weight intervals of 10,000, show where each particular species will 
begin to precipitate. The diagram is calculated for a fixed value of initial 
concentration of the whole poisoner, including all species. The straight lines 
fix the precipitation point for a given species when present in varying fractions 
of the total polymer. Thus, if a molecular weight of 1(K),000 was the only 
species present, the line = 1 would fix the per cent precipitant. If the 

amount of that species present was only 0.1 of the total, then the line Cm/Czm 
= 1 would be followed. Since figure 4 is constructed using a low value of poly- 
mer concentration, it may be regarded as a high magnification of the lower part 
of figure 3. 

Phase-change boundary curves for polyethylene in \^arious solvents have been 
published recently by Richards (21), showing the shape of curve to be dependent 
upon solvent power. 

THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE ENTROPY CONTRIBUTION 

We have seen that a large portion of the thermodynamic development has 
been concerned with including entropy effects. The size of error which may 
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result from such a lack of entropy terms must depend, however, upon the type 
of pol3mier molecule, and one can make a rough separation of pol3aner solutions 



Fig. 4. Phase separation limits for cellulose acetate butyrate. Solvent, acetone; pre- 
cipitant, 3:1 (by volume) mixture of ethyl alcohol and water. 


into two classes: ( 1 ) Relatively uncross-linked rubber and other hydrocarbons 
with large flexibility at each segment; (^) cellulose esters and other relatively 
rigid chains, for which entropy effects are less pronounced and interaction effects 
strong. Rubber molecules in solution may have such high kinking that the 
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distance between ends may be only one-tenth the extended length, but consider- 
ing cellulose esters, recent evidence is that the entropy effects must be much 
smaller. Thus, in a study of cellulose acetate in acetone, Stein and Doty (29) 
conclude that ‘‘the smaller molecules of cellulose acetate are approximately fully 
extended in acetone solution, but that the longer ones are bent in gentle waves.'' 
From other optical measurements, Doty and Kaufmann (5) conclude that 
cellulose acetate chains are relatively rigid, and mention calculations by R. M. 
Simha indicating that such chains in solution have approximately half the 
extended length. Further evidence that specific interaction effects, rather than 
entropy effects, play the chief r61e for the solutions of cellulose esters is given 
by the large differences in fractionating behavior obtained by the use of varied 
types of precipitants (20). Recent work of Doty, Wagner, and Singer (6) 
shows that association may take place before the visual turbidity point is 
reached, and that such associations may be quite stable. This condition gives 
a different statistical counting than an ideally random solution, and a lowered 
entropy contribution. 

We must not, therefore, expect Schulz’s theory to hold for rubber, but when 
applied to cellulose derivatives, its shortcomings as regards a lack of entropy 
terms are not so significant. On the other hand, the thermodynamic treatment 
needs a careful weighting of the entropy contribution before it is applied specifi- 
cally to cellulose deri\'atives. In the equilibrium rate theory which is now 
discussed, entropy is not calculated directly. Its effects are not completely 
ignored, however, since the probability of collision enters into the calculations. 

PRECIPITATION AS A REVERSIBLE REACTION CONSIDERED FROM THE KINETIC 

VIEW^POINT 

A step common to the three theories is that of defining precisely the state of 
saturation. The measurable factors Avhich define such a state are the per cent 
of precipitant {Py), the temperature (T), the concentration (C^), and the molec- 
ular weight (Mr) of the dissolved pol>Tner. In actual practice, a measure of this 
state is best obtained by carrying a little beyond saturation, so that precipitation 
has proceeded enough to give a measurable turbidity. We inquire, therefore, 
into the mechanics of the process of forming the first small aggregates. The 
initial step of aggregation consists in two chains coming together and remaining 
attached for at least a time, until two other chains shall have formed a similar 
union. We assume that for such a union it is not necessary that the chains lie 
completely joined through all the possible secondary links, but that only a rela- 
tively feiv junction points, n in number, suffice for such an embryo aggregate. 
The rate at which one chosen chain will be able to find another and establish 
with it the necessary n bonds is inversely proportional to n, and since the n 
bonds must all be between the same tw’o chains, not simply n bonds anywhere in 
solution, then the rate is proportional to the chain lengths Mi and M,* of the pair 
of molecules uniting.^ The rate will also be proportional to the number of other 

• This number n is not to be confused with the total number of bonds which may develop 
upon subsequent further growth of the aggregate; it represents a minimum number of link- 
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chains in solution from which one particular M* can choose a partner. The 
number of such chains is proportional to the weight concentration of polymer, 
Cyy divided by the average molecular weight. Then the rate of aggregation for 
a particular chain molecule is: 


(rate), = D/nM,MiC^IMa 


( 7 ) 


where /> is a constant, including a diffusion coefficient. The rate for all possible 
pairs of chains thus is: 

(rate)s.- = D/n- M\ -M ) . C\/Ml (8) 


We shall now assume that all the different M values indicated may be replaced 
by the number average, 7l/a. D may be further defined as proportional to the 
square root of the absolute temperature, and inversely proportional to both 
chain length and viscosity of the solvent, since both factors result in lessened 
mobility.® Since the viscosity factor is temperature dependent, this would 
require further evaluation if the theory is tested by temperature experiments. 
However, most available data are taken at fixed temperature. Thus 


(rate) St = 


BT^MgCX 

rjn 


( 9 ) 


B being a constant. 

This rate is calculated on the assumption that all bondings are equally effective, 
whether arising from segments within the chain or from end groups. But there 
is a growing body of evidence showing that end groups, while few in number, 
may exert, under proper conditions, appreciable influence. In considering the 
solubility of a long chain, it is not to be considered as a homogeneous unit. 
Just as with the fatty acids, wherein some of the valuable lubricating and surface- 
active properties are due to different behaviors of carboxyl and hydrocarbon 
ends, so also the action of end groups can be differentiated from that of inner 
segments of a polymer chain. This has been recognized by others; for example, 
Highfield (12) showed that solvents for cellulose nitrate contain polar and non- 
polar groups, and considered that each was necessary to solvate different parts 
of the polymer. Staudinger and Heuer (28) considered that the aromatic and 
paraffinic portions of polystyrene retain their own characteristic solubility when 
polymerized. It is reported (15) that the use of potassium persulfate as catalyst 
in the polymerization of polyethylene forms associative end groups; when these 
were hydrolyzed off, the polymer had a much lower melting point. The marked 


ages which create a nucleus capable of further growth and sharing in the turbidity by which 
Py is detected. There may well be long portions of chains in this embryo nucleus which 
float freely in the solution without at first being linked to each other. For these reasons, 
n is to a flrst approximation independent of molecular weight, although the probability 
of attaining n is related to molecular weight. It was pointed out earlier in the paper that 
Schulz’s theory contains a confusion of these considerations. 

* Z) is inversely proportional to the flrst power of chain length for chains of slight kink- 
ing, but to a fractional power between } and 1 if the chains show much coiling. 
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influence of traces of metallic ions (calcium, magnesium) present in water used 
for washing newly acetylated cellulose is well recognized commercially (31). 
The increased viscosity which is known to result (‘^salt effect^O has been ascribed 
to calcium bridges forming complexes of chains (22). This increased viscosity 
appears with acetone as solvent, but not with acetic acid, according to Lohmann 
(17). This requirement of particular groups and particular solvating medium 
has also been found necessary for the reverse-order precipitation effect (20). 

We therefore return to the calculation of the aggregation rate, to include a 
separate term for end groups. Since the size of a linear chain determines the 
number of inner segments but has nothing to do with the number of ends of the 
chain, the quantities Mi and il/„ which appear in equations 7, 8, and 9, do not 
affect the contribution of end groups to the aggregation rate. The combined 
rate thus becomes: 


Aggregation rate 


rin 


( 10 ) 


where / is a weighting factor which weighs the relative bonding strength or im- 
portance of end-containing bonds, as compared to segment-segment bonds, in 
imparting stability to the embryo aggregate;/ thus varies with the solvent-pre- 
cipitant system chosen. 

We now equate the rate of aggregation to the rate of solution,^ the latter being 
due to secondary bonds receiving excess thermal energies: 

— (Ma + f/Ml) = + /e"*''**' (11) 


B may be further defined at this point to absorb the additional constants intro- 
duced. The weighting factor / appears on the right-hand side also, since if it is 
concluded that end groups are important in forming an aggregate, then the 
breaking of an end-containing bond will be equally important for the disappear- 
ance of the aggregate. 

The terms E, and are the dissociation energies of the segment-segment 
and the end-containing bonds. These energies are dependent upon the kind of 
neighbors which surround the segments in question; when, for example, the 
neighbors are all solvent molecules, this energy drops below a value necessary 

^ A similar theoretical approach, applied to the theory of melting of fatty acids, has 
already been used by King and Garner (16). These authors equate the probability that a 
molecule will collide with and join to the solid surface, to the probability that it will be 
removed by receiving thermal activation energy equal to the heat of crystallization. The 
probability of adsorption is placed in inverse relation to the chain length, so that 

K/M * 

is obtained. The second pafier deals with the question of the molecule being rod -shaped 
or kinked, and for the latter case the probability of adsorption is a more complicated func- 
tion of ilf. These authors have also assigned a different effectiveness to terminal groups, 
as compared to inner groups, in holding chains together, and show that these have different 
values of heats of solution. 
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for the continued existence of the bond. As precipitant molecules enter the 
sphere of neighbors, the bond energy rises. We shall assume that E, is linear 
■with Py'. 

E. = sPy - V, (12) 

where 17, is a constant related to the energy of association between segment and 
solvent. The proportionality function s could be further defined in terms of 
cohesive energy densities of polymer, solvent, and precipitant. This is not 
essential to the present development of this theory, and we shall amplify s only 
to account for its dependence upon concentration. For low polymer concentra- 
tions, the bonds in the embryo aggregate are surrounded for the most part by 
small-molecule material. As the concentration increases,’ however, we must 
take into account the fact that segments from still other chains form part of 
the shell of neighbors around the secondary link in question. This will have 
the effect of aiding the precipitation, so that we shall assume 

E, = S.PyO. + Cy/100) - U. (13) 

and similarly 

E, = S,PyO. + Cy/lOO) - U, (14) 

expressing Cy in grams per 100 g. of solution. 

Equations 11, 13, and 14 may now be applied to specific conditions. Con- 
sidering normal-order precipitation, in which end groups play no significant part, 
f is assigned a very small value. Then 




rin 

BT^Ma 


-8tPy(,l+CyflW)fkT JJjhT 


Tin 

^ BT*M, 


^-8,Py/kT^U»lkT 


(15) 


for concentrations below 10 per cent. In agreement with common experimental 
knowledge, equation 15 predicts: (a) with increasing molecular weight, a de- 
crease in the concentration at which precipitation begins; (6) with increasing 
amount of precipitant, a decrease in the concentration needed for saturation; 
(c) for some (but not all) systems, an increase in the concentration needed for 
saturation, with increasing temperature. Two other predictions are made, 
for which the experimental e\ddence is less well known: (d) At a fixed molecular 
weight, there is a linear relation between log Cy and Py. (It is not the initial 
concentration, but the actual concentration at each precipitation point which 
must be used.) Schulz has already established the validity of prediction (d), 
and with a few exceptions, we have confirmed it in numerous examples, two of 
which are illustrated in figures 5 and 6. (e) At a fixed value of Cy, there is a 
linear relation between log 1/-^ and Py, 

To test (c), one must adjust Cy to come out the same at each precipitation 
point, or else calculate what the value of Py would be at the chosen Cy. Predic- 
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tion (e) is important for determining the correctness of this theory as compared 
to that of Schulz, the latter predicting linearity between 1 jM and P-y. We have 
carefully examined the available data, which are presented graphically in 



Fig. 5. P-y'log relation for cellulose acetate butyrate, o, unfractionated {JSin — 
71,000); A, fraction B 2 (Af« * 126,000); □, fraction D 2 (Mn =* 54,000). Solvent, acetone; 
precipitant, 3:1 (by volume) mixture of ethylalcohol and water. 



Fig. 6. Py-log Ct relation for cellulose acetate butyrate fractions. X, 164,000; o, 

48,000« 

figures 7 to 14. In figure 7 are presented the data which are the most favorable 
to the l/M relation. Good straight lines, over the range covered, are seen. 
However, the range of l/M is limited, and when data covering a wider range are 
plotted, as in figure 8, then the linearity is seen to exist only for higher molecular 
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wei^ts, while the log 1/M form gives linearity for the lower range. It may be 
concluded that for the polysiyrene-benzene-methyl alcohol system, an inter- 



Fio. 7. Pf—l/M and log 1/M relations for polystyrene and nitrocellulose. Top: poly- 
styrene; solvent, benzene; precipitant, methyl alcohol. Data of Schulz and Jirgensons (Z. 
physik. Chem. B46, 114 (’1940)). Bottom: nitrocellulose; solvent, acetone; precipitant, 
water. Data of Schulz and Jirgensons. 

mediate degree of dependence on 1/M is correct. Later data of Schulz and 
Jirgensons (25) also deviated from the 1/M form, and these authors suggested 
as a modification that Py should be linear with 1/M*^*. This form does, in fact, 
fit the data of figures 9 and 10, both of which show 1/M and log 1/M to be ap- 
proaching a fit from opposite directions. 
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Fig. 8. and log 1/M relations forjpolystyrene. Combined data of Schulz (Z. 

physik. Chem. A179, 321 (1937)) and of Staudinger and Heuer (Z. physik. Chem. A171, 
144 (1934)). 



Fig. 9. Py-\/M and log l/M relations for polymethyl methacrylate. Solvent, benzene ; 
precipitant, cyclohexane. Bata of Schulz and Jirgensons (Z. physik. Chem. B46, 114 
(1940)). 
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Figures 11 and 12 show a marked superiority of the log 1/M form. Figure 13, 
plotted with the aid of additional data on the effect of concentration, kindly 
furnished us by Dr. W. O. Baker, shows again a departure from linearity at low 



Fig. 10. Py-l/M and log l/M relations for glycogen. Solvent water; precipitant, methyl 
alcohol. Data of E. Husemann (J. prakt. Chem. 168, 173 (1941)). 



Fig. 11. Py-l/M and log 1/M relations for polyoxyethylenes. Solvent, methyl alcohol; 
precipitant, ether. Data of Lovell and Hibbert (J. Am. Chem. Soc. 61, 1916 (1939)). 

molecular weights when using the l/M form, while the log form fits reasonably 
well. In figure 14 the log form is only approximately correct, but obviously 
gives a better fit than does l/M. It may ^ concluded that the linearity of Py 
with log l/M is approximated sufficiently well to establish the first-order cor- 
rectness of the rate theory. 
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‘/mXIO® Log(*/j^»0) 

Fig. 12. Py-\/M and log 1/A/ relations for cellulose acetate (40.4 per cent acetyl) frac- 
tions. Solvent, acetone; precipitant, water. 



Fig. 13. and log 1/Af relations for polyundecanoates. Solvent, chloroform; 

precipitant, methyl alcohol. Data of Baker, Fuller, and Heiss (J. Am. Chem. Soc. 63 ,. 
2142 (1941)). 



Fig. 14, P^-l/M and log 1/A/ relations for cellulose acetate butyrate fractions. Sol- 
vent, acetone; precipitant, 3:1 (by volume) mixture of ethyl alcohol and water. 
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REVERSE-ORDER PRECIPITATION 

We now inquire into the consequences of choosing a system of polymer, solvent, 
and precipitant in which the end groups are particularly active. This corre- 
sponds, in the general equation (equation 11), to making the weighting factor / 
large. In the extreme case, we neglect terms not containing f and obtain, for 
lower concentrations: 


^2 _ rjnMl jjJkT ^-StPylkT 


( 16 ) 


We see that with increasing molecular weight, the concentration required for 
saturation increases; put another way, the shortest chains will precipitate first. 
That there are rather unique cases of this has already been reported (20). Fur- 



LOG C| LOG 


Fig. 15. Reverse -order precipitation as a function of concentration. Cellulose acetate 
butyrate fractions; glacial acetic acid-isopropyl ether system; 11®C. O, Mn * 48,000; 
X, « 164,000. 

ther study of the effect, as it appears with cellulose acetate butyrate solutions 
and isopropyl ether as precipitant, has shown that it is not a temperature- 
dependent phenomenon, but does depend strongly upon the concentration of the 
poljnner solution used. This is illustrated in figure 15. At a quite dilute con- 
centration, approximately 0.03 per cent, the two lines, each corresponding to a 
different molecular- weight fraction, cross. At this point, both species precipitate 
at the same value of Pf. For concentrations lower than this, the fractions 
precipitate in normal manner. For concentrations higher than this, however, 
the low-molecular-weight component precipitates before the higher, and indeed 
the divergence is more and more marked as higher concentrations are used.® 

The two graphs in figure 15 refer to different optical means of detecting the 

* These same two fractions and solvent are shown in figure 6, wherein with water as pre- 
cipitant, normal -order precipitation is seen for all* concentrations. 
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initial turbidity. Figure 16 shows that an increase of temperature, for both the 
normal- and the reverse-order regions, increases the over-all solubility, but does 
not destroy the reverse-order effect nor its dependence upon concentration. 
Figure 17 again illustrates the r61e of concentration, this time with acetone as 
solvent and using additional fractions. 

Before accepting an explanation of this reverse-order effect based upon a more 
abstruse matter such as the end-group hypothesis advanced here, it is desirable 
to know that no other analytic factor is responsible. We have determined (30) 



Fig. 16. Reverse-order precipitation independent of temperature. Cellulose acetate 
butyrate fractions; glacial acetic acid-isopropyl ether system. O, Mn — 48,000; X, 
Afn » 164,000. 

that the acetyl and butyryl contents of the fractions employed were the same 
within the accuracy of analysis, approximately 0.5 per cent. Ash anabasis, made 
on another set of fractions of the same polymer, gave the results in table 1. 
It is seen that with the exception of the higher ash content collected in the first 
fraction, the ash content is essentially independent of molecular weight; hence 
the reverse-order effect is hardly to be ascribed to a progressive change in total 
ash content. This is more apparent w^hen it is recalled that the reverse-order 
effect was obtained on several pairs of fractions taken from the range encom- 
passed by fractions 2 and 7 of table 1. Accepting the view' that end groups are 
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responsible, then there should be some change of analysis with molecular weight, 
but its detection would require still more precise analytic procedure, and not 



LOG 

Cy IN GMS. PER 100 cc. 

Fig. 17. Reverse-order precipitation for various fractions. Cellulose acetate butyrate 
fractions. Solvent, acetone. #, Mn “ 164,000 (A^); O, Mn - 48,000; X, * 164,000 
(blend M);D, Jlf„ - 20,000. 


TABLE 1 


Aih analysis of cellulose acetate butyrate fractions 


niACTIOM NO. 

INHESENT VISCOSITY 
{ V )c-0.26 

ZNOXOANIC ICATEXlAt 

1 

2.84 

weight per cent 

0.092 ±0.002 

2 

2.64 

0.031 ±0.006 

3 

2.49 

0.029 ±0.002 

4 

2.32 

0.030 ±0.002 

5 

1.98 

0.028 ±0.002 

6 

1.57 

0.028 ±0.002 . 

7 

0.84 

0.034 ±0.002 

8 

0.75 

0.016 ±0.006 

Unfractionated original 

1.70 

0.036 ±0.002 


necessarily an analysis for ash unless it were proven that inorganic material is a 
unique constituent of the end group. 
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The reverse-order effect is associated with the formation of aggregates in their 
early stages of grow'th, and is picked up at lower concentrations, the more 
sensitive the detecting arrangement is for observing the first signs of precipita- 
tion. In our apparatus, sensitivity was greatest for the observation of trans- 
verse scatter, and next for observation of the first detectable drop in transmission. 
Finally, a point was measured where gross precipitation started. Figure 18 
shows how the point of appearance of reverse-order precipitation depends upon 
how far precipitation is allowed to proceed, or how large the aggregates are 
allowed to grow . This is shown in a different way in figure 19, where the actual 
rise of turbidity is plotted against precipitant added. At high concentrations, 
the low-molecular-weight material show^s the first rise of turbidity. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that when precipitation is allowed to proceed to the grow^th 


K 



LOG Cy LOG LOG 

Fig. 18. Reverse -order precipitation as a function of extent of aggregation. Cellulose 
acetate butyrate fractions. Solvent, pyridine, o, 3/„ = 48,000; X, 3/« = 164,000. 

of large particles, the longer chains again become more able to precipitate first. 
Thus, a fractionation designed to obtain species in reverse order must keep the 
“cuts'^ w^hich are removed small. 

Equation 16 predicts the appearance of reverse-order precipitation, but does 
not explain its dependence upon concentration. It is necessary to connect 
Ee more fully with the state of aggregation to do this. For those bonds which 
lie in the center of an aggregate or micelle, the type of solvation is likely to be 
different from that for those bonds which are on the surface. For very small ag- 
gregates, where the ratio of volume to surface is still small, this difference may 
produce marked effects in the value of the average solvation and the Ee value 
to be chosen. 

Going back to equation 11, w^e might also expect to find cases where / is 
intermediate in value, the end and segment bondings both contributing to 
aggregation. Then over a limited range, precipitation should occur without 
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preference as to molecular weight. Such a case has recently been reported by 
Battista and Sisson (2). In such cases, it is evident that any computation of a 
* 'distribution'^ curve of molecular weights is in gross error. 

The evidence so far presented on the appearance of reverse-order precipitation 
has been on dilute solutions, examined optically. It would, therefore, be more 
convincing if an actual physical separation of fractions were accomplished, with 
first fractions being examined and found to be of lower molecular weight. This 
has been done, with the results given in tables 2 and 3. We have seen that the 
appearance of reverse order is associated with high concentrations. Several 
fractionations were therefore carried out, at varying concentrations, with 
typical results shown in table 2. At lower concentrations, the fractions appear 
normally, and a separation is obtained similar to that which holds when a jmore 



Fig. 19. Course of precipitation, in a reverse-order system, for various concentrations 
Cellulose acetate butyrate fractions. Solvent, pyridine, o, M„ = 48,000; X, Mn * 
164,000. 

usual precipitant, such as water, is used. At 10 per cent starting concentration, 
lower fractions are found to separate first, and then as fractionation proceeds, 
normal order again sets in. Further examples of this are given in table 3, 
wherein results on fractionating from other solvents, but still using a precipitant 
specific for reverse order, are shown, 

EFFICIENCY OF FRACTIONATION 

These data again illustrate the importance of careful choice of solvent and 
precipitant, for eflSciency in separation. The use of a higher concentration, if 
a system with reverse-order tendencies were chosen, would thus lead to an 
apparently less efficient normal-order fractionation. The lower efficiency would 
be due not to higher concentrations per se as the prime cause, but to enhancement 
of the end-group effect. Efficiency is of practical importance, and it is proper 
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that in the course of the development of theories, this should be examined. 
However, it is striking that in the discussion of efficiencies, so much attention 

TABLE 2 

Fractionation of cellulose acetate butyrate 


Solvent, acetone; precipitant, isopropyl ether 


STAXIIMG cokcentsation: 1.25 G./lOO cc. 

STAETIMO CONCENTSATION: 10.0 G./lOO CC. 

Fraction No. 

Weight per cent 

1 *7 }• . 0.2S 

Fraction No. 

Weight per cent 

1 ^ )e-0.25 

1 

4.3 

2.88 

1 

4.7 

1.70 

2 . ... 

4.1 

2.76 

2 

2.1 

1.83 

3 

14.9 

2.48 

3 

1.9 

2.12 

4 

17.9 

2.11 

4 . . 

n.i 

2.30 

5 .. . 

19.9 

1.80 

5 

9.9 

2.10 

6 .. 

13.3 

1.40 

6 

12.5 

1.98 

7 

9.7 

1.08 

7 ... 

12.6 

1.87 

8 

6.9 

0.78 

8 . 

10.0 

1.82 

9 ... 

9.0 

0.43 

9 

8.7 

1.69 




10 .. 

8.0 

1.54 




11 

5.0 

1.36 


i 


12 

3.5 

1.16 


j 


13 

3.5 

0.97 




14 

6.5 1 

0.69 


TABLE 3 


Fractionation of cellulose acetate butyrate 


ntOli 5 PEK CENT SOLUTION IN PYEIOINE 
PRECIPITANT, ISOPROPYL ETHER 

PROM 5 PER CENT SOLXTTION IN GLAaAL ACETIC ACID 
PRECIPITANT, ISOPROPYL ETHER 

Fraction No. 

Weight per cent 

1 V )e -0.2S 

Fraction No. 

Weight per cent 

{ V |«.0.2t 

1 4* 2 

1.1 

1.61 

1 . . .. 

1.0 

1.63 

3 . . . 

1.1 

2.03 

2 

.7 

1.78 

4 

3.3 

2.99 

3 . . 

.9 

1.58 

5 

9.3 

2.65 

4 

.8 

1.48 

6 

13.6 

2.28 

5 . . 

2.8 


7 

15.7 

2.03 

6 

6 7 

2.67 

8 

15.6 

1.79 

7 

17.5 

2.21 

9 . 1 

12.1 

1.50 

8 

15.8 

1.93 

10 . . . 

8.1 

1.24 

9 

16.2 

1.71 

11 . 

5.4 

1.11 

10 . 

13.7 

1.34 

12 

5.1 

0.94 

11 

7.0 

1.17 

13 

4.4 

0.74 

12 . . 

6.4 

0.95 

14 . . 

5.2 

0.52 

13 

9.9 

0.69 


has been paid to the concentration, while the importance of the proper choice 
of system has not been understood. Howlett and Urquhart (13) examined a 
number of solvent-precipitant combinations, for cellulose acetate, and chose the 
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system which spread out the fractions over the greatest range of per cent pre- 
cipitant; this has the advantage that less precision is required in adding the 
proper amount for approximately equal fractions. Similar considerations 
influenced the choice made by Blease and Tuckett (3) for their fractionation of 
polyvinyl acetate. 

But this goal of spreading the fractions over a wide range of precipitant, while 
desirable in itself, still leaves unanswered and unproved the crux of the matter: 
to obtain fractions which are spaced in molecular weights. As Battista and 
Sisson have shown, there is a distinction to be drawn between mere mass separa- 
tions and species separations. 

As to the use of low concentrations, one must critically determine whether or 
not the gains predicted by approximate theory are really of such magnitude as 
to justify the attendant disadvantages, and this should be done by experiment. 
It has been our opinion, expressed earlier, that too much emphasis has been laid 
on extremely low concentrations (20). It is of interest to note that a fractiona- 
tion of nitrocellulose was carried out by Spurlin (27) from a 10 per cent acetone 
solution, and a good degree of molecular weight separation reported. Further 
experimental evidence dealing with the fractionation of butyl rubbers has been 
reported to us by Dr. J. Rehner, Jr. With his kind permission the following 
passage is quoted from one of his communications to us: 

have on several occasions carried out fractionations in parallel starting with polymer 
concentrations ranging from about 0.25 per cent to about 2 per cent, and have found little 
or no difference in the results. While emphasis has been placed for some years on the ne- 
cessity of employing high dilutions for good fractionation, our results showed that, at least 
for the polymers worked with, this did not appear to be a vital factor; we found careful 
temperature control to be far more important. The relatively minor importance of con- 
centration on efficiency of fractionation agrees with your recently reported findings with 
cellulose acetate.^* 

The expressions for denoting efficiency, as deduced by Schulz and Flory, are 
not so much concerned with the concentration as they are with the volume 
fraction of the precipitated phase; these efficiency measures state that the 
separability rises with the log of the ratio of solution to precipitate volumes. 
In other words, efficiency is concerned more with taking small cuts or fractions, 
and hence a larger number of fractions, than it is with the over-all concentration. 

Referring again to figures 3 and 4, it is seen that if one of the dashed lines is 
followed corresponding to increasing the amount of precipitant, but followed for 
only a short distance (small cut), then one particular species is most active in 
precipitation. But if the same line is followed a long distance (large cut), then 
so many phase boundaries are crossed that the net result is an average com- 
position of lesser homogeneity. Our physical means of distinguishing one 
chain length from another do not permit us to go on indefinitely recognizing 
length differences; we soon come to a point where we consider neighboring 
chains to be identical. This means, on the basis of figures 3 and 4, that letting 
Py vary over a still shorter range (smaller cut) does not produce any recognizable 
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increase in homogeneity, and hence there is a practical limit to the number of 
fractions to be taken out. 

Diagrams such as figure 3 show the left-hand peaks to occur at rather low 
concentrations. There is a tendency to regard this as additional evidence for 
the idea that only at very low concentrations can efficient fractionation be 
obtained. It must be kept in mind, however, that the ordinate scale of volume 
fraction (or concentration) of such diagrams applies to each particular molecular 
species being considered at the moment, not to the mixture of all species. In 
precipitation, it is true that a species is not one pure molecular weight, but a 
band of neighboring sizes which are not distinguishable; these can then be con- 
sidered to interact. But when the molecular weights are far enough apart, 
then, for reasonably low concentrations, such separated species act quite in- 
dependently.® Therefore, in a broad distribution, a concentration of say 10 
per cent for the whole mixture means something like 1 per cent on each particular 
curve of figure 3. 

Concentrations which are above the left-hand peaks of these curves are too 
high, but it is hardly a valid argument against the efficiency of a precipitation 
process to point to conditions where such a process is no longer taking place and 
where actually syneresis is occurring. 

SUMMARY 

Existing theories accounting for the selective precipitation of increasing chain 
lengths are reviewed. These theories are: (o) that of G. V. Schulz, a treatment 
based upon considering the potential energy of a chain molecule when in the 
solution or in the precipitate phase; (b) a thermodynamic treatment, developed 
by Flory, Gee, and Huggins, in which a calculation of activities is made and 
used to predict phase separation conditions; and (c) a theory in which the 
precipitate phase is considered as a consequence of the opposing rates of solution 
and aggregation. 

With this last theory, by including a separate term for the influence of end 
groups, the type of fractionation in which short chains are less soluble than the 
long ones can be accoimted for. This reverse-order effect is further studied and 
shown to be independent of temperature but dependent upon concentration. 
The opposing rate theory is shown to be in accord also with experimental data 
on normal-order precipitations. 

The efficiency of fractionation is also discussed from the viewpoint of these 
studies. 

® In an experimental proof of this, the concentration of the high fraction must be ad- 
justed to the same value, upon the addition of a low fraction, that it had in the comparison 
titration. It is incorrect to take the same concentration for the mixed species. This would 
lead to an apparent enhancement of long-chain solubility by the presence of short chains, 
when the effect is actually one of variation of titration point with concentration. In a 
study of such mixtures by thermodynamic theory, the same precautions hold; the volume 
fraction of the species being considered to precipitate must not be confused with the com- 
bined volume fraction of ail polymer components. 
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NOTE ON THE RELATION BETWEEN THE HEAT OF EVAPORATION 
AND THE SURFACE TENSION OF LIQUIDS 
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Mr. Franckenstraat lOy Nijmegeriy Holland 
Received January 22 y 1947 

Some time ago the author proved (1)^ a relation between the heat of evapora- 
tion of liquids and the temperature: 

L = k(n - 2 ")- ( 1 ) 

in which L is the total heat of evaporation at the temperature T and Tk the 
critical temperature, while k and m are two constants dependent on the nature of 
the substances under investigation; the value of m is about 0.4. This fonnula 
holds good for a great number of liquids between their melting point and their 
critical temperature, but not for the liquid gases. 

There is also a formula of the same form as mentioned above for another 
important property of liquids. In connection with his thermodynamic theory 
of capillarity, van der AVaals has given an exponential function for the surface 
tension, <r, for liquids up to the critical point (4); 

cr = A{n - T)- (2) 

in which A is a constant, dependent on the nature of the substances, while the 
exponent n should be th(‘ same for all sorts of liquids very near the critical 
temperature, namely, n = 1.5; in reality, for the so-called normal substances, 
n = 1.25 on the average at lower temperatures, and for the liquid gases the 
value of n varies from 0,8 to 1 .33. 

When we now combine these two formulas, it is obvious that this is possible 
in various ways. In the first place we can eliminate the temperature, so that 
we obtain a relation between the heat of evaporation and the surface tension 
which is independent of the temperature. From these two formulas it follows 
that: 



and therefore 



L = (3) 

if B = /r/A^and p == m/n. 

* Other authors have also made use of the same formula, some with the same exponent 
for all substances, others with a special exponent for each one. 
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In the second place we are able to combine both formulas in such a way that 
we get another relation between L and <r, but one which is, in contrast to equa- 
tion 3, dependent on the temperature. 

When we divide equation 1 by equation 2 we get: 

L _ A: (r* - D” 

«r “ A'(r» - T)” 


or 


^ = CCTk - T)’ 


(4) 


if C = k/A and q = m — n. 


TABLE 1 


Ethyl alcohol 

B - 68.105; C - 274.2; p - 0.3922; q - -0.6071 


T 

Tk-T 


L 

A 

L/a 

A 

Observed 

Equation 3 

Observed 

Equation 4 

40 

203.1 

20.20 

218.7 

221.4 

4-2.7 

10.82 

10.89 

40.07 

60 

183.1 

18,43 

213.4 

213.6 

40.2 

11.58 

11.59 

40.01 

80 

163.1 

16.61 

206.4 

m.o 

-1.4 

12.43 

12.42 

-0.01 

100 

143,1 

14.67 

197.1 

195.3 

-1.8 

13.44 

13.49 

40.05 

120 

123.1 

12.68 

184.2 

184.4 

1 40.2 

14.52 

14.76 

40.24 

140 

103.1 

10.50 

171.1 

171.8 

40.7 

16.15 

16.44 

40.29 

160 

83.1 

8.45 

156.9 

157.3 

40.4 

18.57 

18.75 

40.18 

180 

63.1 

6.23 

139.2 

139.6 

40.4 

22.35 

22.19 

-0.16 

200 

43.1 

3.99 

116.6 

117.2 

40.6 

29.22 

27.97 

-1.25 


Instead of combining the formula for the heat of evaporation with those 
of' yan der Waals for surface tension, one can also combine formula 1 with the 
formula of E6tv6s for the molecular surface energy: 

<rF*'’ = kin - T) 

in which is the molecular volume at temperature T. We then do not obtain 
the relations between L and <r only, but instead of this, between L, <r, and F 
(this is, however, not the theme of this paper). 

When we wish to examine formulas 3 and 4, it is obvious that this is possible 
only for substances for which the heat of evaporation as well as the surface ten- 
sion are known in a wide range between the melting point and the critical 
temperature. The substances for which both series of data are known are, with 
the exception of the liquid gases, chiefly organic compounds (alcohols, esters, 
benzene, and some others) . For most of them the data for L and <r are known up 
to a few degrees below the critical point, but, because it is very difficult to obtain 
accurate values for o close to the critical temperature, we find ourselves obliged 
to finish our calculations some tens of degrees below this point. 
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TABLE 2 


Ethyl acetate 

B « 34.14; C 336.4; p * 0.3340; q » -0.8073 


T 

Tk-T 

a 

L 

A 

X/<r 

A 

Observed 

Equation 3 

Observed 

Equation 4 

80 

170.1 

16.32 

85.78 

86.34 

-fO.56 

5.257 

5.320 

+0.063 

100 

150.1 1 

13.98 

82.15 

81.98 

-0.17 

5.875 

5.887 

+0.012 

120 

130.1 

11.75 

77.53 

77.38 

-0.15 

6.598 

6.621 

+0.023 

140 

110.1 

9.57 

72.74 

72.23 

-0.51 

7.600 

7.567 

-0..033 

160 

90.1 

7.48 

65.91 

66.43 

+0.52 

8.812 

8.890 

+0.078 

180 

70.1 

5.51 

59.87 

60.08 

+0.21 

10.86 

10.95 

+0.09 

200 

50.1 

3.64 

52.71 

52.31 

+0.40 

14.48 

14.25 

-0 23 

220 

30.1 

1.96 

42.63 

42.54 

-0.01) 

1 

21.75 

21.52 

-0.23 


TABLE 3 
Benzene 


B = 37.43; C = 438.9; p - 0.3170; q == -0.8526 


T 

Tk-T 

a 

1 

L 

A 

L/or 

A 

Observed 

Equation 3 

Observed 

Equation 4 

80 

208.5 

20.28 

95.45 

94.28 

+ 1.17 

4.706 

4.627 

-0.079 

100 

188.5 

18.02 

91.41 

90.93 

-0.48 

5.071 

5.039 

-0.032 

120 

168.5 

15.71 

86.58 

87.36 

+0.78 

5.511 

5.538 

+0.027 

140 

148.5 

13.45 

82.82 

83.10 

+0.28 

6.158 

6.170 

+0.012 

160 

128.5 

11.29 

78.94 

78.75 

-0.19 

6.993 

6.987 

-0.006 

180 

108.5 

9.15 

74.62 

73.84 

-0.78 

8.155 

8.060 

-0.095 

200 

88.5 

7 17 

68,81 

68.52 

-0.29 

9.598 i 

9.601 

+0.003 

220 

68.5 

5,25 

62.24 

62.27 

+0.03 

11.85 ! 

11.95 

+0.10 

240 

48.5 

3.41 

54.11 

54.54 

+0.43 

15.87 

16.04 

+0.17 

260 

28.5 

1.75 

43.82 

44.44 

+0.62 

25.04 

25.0 

+0.16 


TABLE 4 


SUBSTANCE 

p 

9 

Ether. ... 

0.31 

-0.87 

Carbon tetrachloride 

0.30 

-0.85 

Methyl alcohol 

0.38 

-0.63 

Ethyl alcohol 

0.39 

-0.61 

Methyl formate 

0.33 

-0.83 

Ethyl acetate 

0.33 

-0.81 

Acetic acid . 

0.20 

-0.91 

Benzene 

0.32 

-0 85 


For the heat of evaporation there are available the measurements of Sydney 
Young and coworkers as published by Mills (2), while for the surface tension the 
data are taken from the well-known investigations of Ramsay and Shields (3). 
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Far testing the formulas ive have calculated for several substances the con- 
stants B, Cy py and q and with these the values of L in equation 3 and of L/cr in 
equation 4, which have been compared with the observed values. It is obvious 
that the values of the consiants are dependent on the nature of the substances in 
general and, so far as B and C are concerned, also on the units in which the heat 
of evaporation and the surface tension are expressed. In tables 1-3 L is given in 
calories per gram and a in dynes per centimeter. 

It appears from these tables that in all cases the agreement between the 
observed and calculated values for L and L/cr, respectively, is very satisfactory. 
Most of the differences (A) for both equations are not higher than 1 per cent, which 
is of about the same order as the accuracy of formulas 1 and 2. Owing to the 
fact that near the critical point it is difficult to obtain exact values of cr, the 
differences in this region are somewhat greater, more especially for equation 4. 
Besides the examples given above, about the same agreement for the formulas 
has been found for other substances, such as ether, carbon tetrachloride, methyl 
alcohol, acetic acid, and methyl formate. 

As follows from the deductions of the two equations, the values for the 
exponents p and q are given by those of m and n. With the average value for 
m = 0.4 and n = 1.25, we have p = m/n =« 0.32 and q = m -- n ^ —0.85. As 
table 4 shows, this holds good for the normal substances, but not for those, such 
as the alcohols and acetic acid, which are complex in the liquid state, as is mostly 
found for empirical relations. 


SUMMARY 

Two empirical relations between the heat of evaporation and the surface 
tension of liquids are given. 
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TO ANOMALOUS FLUIDS* 

KMMKTT K. CARVER and JOHN R. VAN WAZER« 

Department of Manufacturing Kx periments, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York 

Received September 17, 1948 
INTRODUCTION 

Solutions of high polymers are often found to exhibit a more firm or rigid 
structure when they are allowed to stand undisturbed for a time. This effect 
is evidenced experimentally by the phenomena of thixotropy, false body (6), 
and transient elasticity (4). Several years ago at the Kastman Kodak Company, 
during the investigation of the rheological properties of thickened petroleum 
fractions, an experimental study was made of the transition between this rested 
striudure and the one found in flow. A continuous photographic record was 
made of the force set up by the sudden application of a constant shearing motion 
to a fluid contained in a conc^entric cylinder viscosimeter. 

APPARATUS 

Th(» viscosimeter of the rotating-cup type was constriuded on the bed of a 
jeweler’s lathe that had been mounted with the bearing end down (see figure 1). 
A synchronous motor (A) originally designed for use with a (’ine Kodak Special 
(’amera was geared to the lathe shaft, on top of which a carefully machined 
steel cup (li) was centered. Within the cup (height, 5.30 cm.; diameter, 2.54 
cm.) (see figiin^ 2) was a hollow brass cylinder filled with chloroform® and joined 
to a heavy torsion rod (C) which was clamped at the lathe tailpiece (D). Two 
inner cylinders (height, 2,35 cm.; diameters, 2.30 and 1.00 cm.) and several 
torsion rods wen^ used in these experiments. A small plane mirror was affixed to 
the torsion rod so that a torque applied to the rod might be measured by the 
rotation of a beam of light. By using a stiff torsion rod and a mirror, the 
motion of the inner cylinder on the application of a torcpie could be made negli- 
gibly small. At the bottom of the inner cylinder a small rod protruded to fit 
into a short sleeve on the bottom of the cup. This lower bearing prevented the 
materials from dragging the inner cylinder from its central position. In order 
to keep the material from crawling up the central wire, a cover (E) was used on 
top of the outer cylinder or cup. This cover was pierced with a hole just large 
enough to allow the torsion wire freedom to twist without fri(;tion. The period 
of vibration of the inner cylinder and torsion rod used for most of the work 
reported here was 0.011 sec. 

An apparent rate of shear at the wall of the inner cylinder of 24 sec.“^ to 422 
sec.'“^ was obtainable with the different gear combinations. The gears built 

' Presented before the Division of Colloid Chemistry at the 110th Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, which was held in Chicago, Illinois, September, 1946. 

* Present address: Rumford Chemical Works, Rumford, Rhode Island, 

* This served . merely to weight the cylinder without adding to the moment of inertia. 
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Fig. 1. Viscosimeter with extra gears 



Fig. 2. Cross section of viscosimeter cup containing the larger inner cylinder drawn to 
scale. 

in the synchronous motor were shifted by a lever, and as far as our measure- 
ments were concerned the cup could be instantaneously set to rotate at a con- 
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slant speed. By means of suitably applied lead weights the stray vibrations of 
the entire apparatus^ exclusive of the torsion system, were eliminated. 

An illuminated vertical slit and a collimating lens were used as a light source. 
For visual observations the light was focused on a galvanometer scale. Photo- 
graphic tracings of the light beam were made in a special camera consisting of a 
horizontal slit behind which photographic film was passed over a roll at the rate 
of 18.5 cm. per second. The viscosimeter was calibrated by standard viscosity 
oils and from the modulus of rigidity of the torsion rod. The end effect was 
shown to be less than 5 per cent of the total deflection by rough calculation and 
by the fact that removing the cover so that it no longer touched the gel had 
no noticeable effect on the torque. A constant-temperature water bath was 
built around the viscosimeter cup to make measurements at temperatures other 
than that of the room. 

An accessory to this apparatus was constructed to cause the outer cup to 
rotate through a given angle at a constant speed, reverse its direction, and then 
return to its original position at the same constant speed. This oscillation of the 
cup was effected by an arrangement of a heart-shaped cam bearing against a 
rack with a pinion gear to turn the viscosimeter. Using different combinations 
of gears, several speeds and amplitudes of oscillation could be obtained. By 
placing a mirror on the cup of the viscosimeter and taking photographic tracings 
it was shown that the cup moved at essentially a constant speed from the tegin- 
ning to the end of each half -cycle. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The tracings obtained photographically are graphs of stress vs. time when a 
given constant rate of shear is suddenly applied to the material contained 
between the concentric cylinders. Since the deformation is proportional to 
time, these curves may be considered as force-deformation curves and are very 
similar to the stress-strain diagrams commonly used by engineers. In the 
traces (see figure 3) the horizontal axis represents time and is the same for all 
traces. The vertical axis is the force axis, and the angular deflection of the 
torsion wire is proportional to the height of the trace dhdded by the magnifica- 
tion, Avhich equals the distance in meters from the torsion wire to the camera 
film. Such a curve for a Newtonian liquid (40 per cent butyl methacrylate in 
Varsol, a petroleum fraction) is shown at the top of figure 3. The liquid responds 
at once to the rotation of the outer cup, which started to rotate at point 0. 
The line OA is due to the twisting of the torsion wire to the position at which 
the torque due to the wire is exactly balanced by the viscous torque of the liquid. 
If the torsion wire were turned at the same rate as the outer cylinder, a line like 
OA would result. This means that equilibrium conditions of flow are reached 
in a time immeasurably small, with respect to this apparatus. When the 
rotation is stopped, the torsion wire untwists to indicate zero torque. The 
angle at which this untwisting occurs is less steep than w’ould be expected, as no 
special provision was made for quickly stopping the rotation of the cup. 

A gelatinous, non-homogeneous mixture of soAps in a petroleum base solvent 
called Formula 241 gave a tracing similar at the origin to that of Newtonian 
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liquids. However^ on rotation the viscous torque diminishes mth time. Accord^ 
ing to the usual rheological concepts this substance is thixotropic and the ap> 



Hate Camera- 
of viscosimeter Time 
Shear distance rested 

Me.**! em. hour$ 

211 SO 


211 30 40 



100 



Fig. 3. Some photographic tracings for various fluids. The height of a given trace is 
proportional to the camera-viscosimeter distance; the greater the distance, the more the 
trace is magmfied. 

1. A Newtonian liquid (40 per cent butyl methacrylate monomer in Varsol) 

2. A thixotropic pseudoplastic emulsion (Formula 241) 

3. A dilute pseudoplastic gel (6 per cent X-104 in Varsol) 

4. A dilute gel (4 per cent X-104} ii^ickened with 10 per cent newspaper pulp 

5. A gel (5 per cent isobutyl methacrylate acid interpolymer) 

6. A gel (3 per cent isobuty^ methacrylate acid interpolymer) 

7. A gelatinous mixture of 2 per cent isobtttyl methacrylate acid interpolymer, 4 per 

cent fatty acids, 2 per cent rosin, 4 per cent sodium hydroxide, and 0.5 per cent 
cellulose 

* The apparent viscosity coefficient and apparent rate of shear are computed for a fluid 
fay using the equations developed for the viscosimeter filled with a Newtonian liquid. The 
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parent viscosity coefficient^ reaches a constant minimum value after several 
minutes of shearing at a constant rate. This constant minimum value is 
plotted in figure 4 as a function of the apparent rate of shear to give a typical 
curve for a pseudoplastic fluid (8). It is seen that the apparent viscosity 
coefficient is a function of temperature as well as of shearing rate. If the 
temperature dependence is given by the equation 

where ri» is the constant value of the viscosity, T is the absolute temperature, 
and EviM is an energy term, then = 7 db 3 kg. -cal. 

When the viscosimeter is stopped and then started again after a very short 
time, the viscous torque upon starting rises only to the value it had just before 
the rotation ceased. However, if the gel is allowed to rest undisturbed for 
several hours, the structure will heal and the viscous torque on starting is higher. 
It has been found that the gel takes about 8 hr. to heal from the state in which 
the apparent viscosity coefficient has reached the minimum value (= ly*) on 
shearing to that for which the viscosity at the application of shear is a maximum. 



Fio. 4. Pseudoplastic curves for the thixotropic emulsion, Formula 241 

Suspensions of bentonite clay in water exhibit the same kind of thixotropy as 
that found for Formula 241, except that it takes a longer time to reach t;*,. 
On the other hand, several materials have been studied in which the viscous 
torque gradually increased with time to a constant value at a given rate of shear. 
This work hardening was shown by several jellied gasoline mixtures. In both 
eases the initial part of the tracing is similar to that obtained with a Newtonian 
liquid. 

There is another class of gelatinous fluids for which the viscous torque passes 
through a maximum near the beginning of the rotation (see traces No. 3, 4, and 
5 in figure 3). One of these materials, an aluminum soap called X-104 w'hich 
dissolves in gasoline to form a stringy, translucent, homogeneous gel, was 
extensively studied. It can be seen in figure 5 that the height of the maximum 
at a given rate of shear, temperature, and concentration depends on the time 

assumption in the integrations used in obtaining these equations is that the viscosity is 
not a function of the rate of shear. Although the use of these ‘‘apparent” values is theo- 
retically unsound, it has some practical value. The term “viscosity” will be used synony- 
mously with “apparent viscosity coefficient” hereafter in this paper. 
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that the gel is allowed to rest undisturbed or heal brfore the trace is made. / As 
the rest time, increases, the height of the maxiinum, asymptotically 
tends to a constant value, according to the equation: 


dZ)„ 


6t 


— k(fiZuL -Dmwc) 



• • 


Time rested 
5 min. 




10.3 sec. 



7 sec. 


0.3 SBC. 

Fig. 5. Photographic tracings for 9 per cent X-104. Variation with rest time. All 
measurements were taken at a rate of shear of 211 sec."^ and at the same camera-to -viscosim- 
eter distance. 

As can be seen from figure 6 the healing rate constant does not depend on the 
rate at which the material has been sheared. The rate constant seems to change 
with concentration (see inset in figure 6), but this effect may be partially due to 
the variations from sample to sample. The rate of healing is greatly influenced 
by temperature; as the temperature increases so does the rate. Thus, from the 
temperature dependen<^ of the healing rate constant of samples of 9 and 12 per 
cent X-104 in Varsol, the activation energy associated with this healing process 
was found to be 9 ± 1 kg.-cal. 

It is apparent in figure 7 that the height of the maximum in the trace and the 
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time at which the maximum occurs, Cox, are functions of the rate of shear. 
When Cox is multiplied by the rate of revolution of the viscosimeter cup, the 
product is a constant within experimental error at all rates of shear. This 
means that the maximum always occurs at a given extension (or angle of revolu- 
tion to l)e more exact). This idea was tested by means of an arrangement of a 
cam with rack and pinion so designed that the cup of the jeweler’s lathe could Jbfe 
oscillated with a constant speed in both the back and forth motions. The 
traces obtained with this arrangement are shown in figure 8. As can be seen in 
table 1, there was no maximum if the angle of the oscillation was less than the 



Fig. 6. Healing curves at various rates of shear for 9 per cent X-104. Inset: effect of 
concentration on healing rate constant. 

angle of rotation, at which the maximum occurred in straight rotation, 
and Bmas is constant for all amplitudes and rates of oscillation. Thus it seems 
that X-104 gels have a ‘'yield value” for extension, although there is no Bingham 
yield value. 

At low rates of shear the approach to the maximum in the traces (see figure 7) 
is convex to the force axis, as might be expected from a simple mechanical 
model (see figure 9). However, at the higher rates of shear the approach to the 
maximum is concave. The greater the concentration of the X-104, the lower 
the rate of shear at which the concavity appears (see figure 10). 

In the mechanical model of springs and dashpots (figure 9) a concave rise can 
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only be explained by an increase in the strength of the simDg or leeistanoe of 
the parallel dadipot with time durmg the first part of the shear at constant rate, 
or a combination of these two processes. Under certain conditions an 
in the resistance of the series dashpot could also cause this effect. It 




Fio. 7. Photographic tracings for 12 per cent X-104. Variation with rate of shear. All 
measurements were taken on the completely rested gel and at the same camera-to -viscosim- 
eter distance. 

likely to us that increase in rigidity occurs* because of orientation of the elastic 
elements, probably in the same way that it occurs in rubber (2). 

* With the resonance elastometer developed by Goldberg and Sandvik (7) it was found 
that the shear modulus of 9 and 12 per cent X-104 solutions went through a minimum and 
then increased with increasing rate of shear, the shear modulus of the 12 per cent solution 
increasing more quickly than that of the 9 per cent. Althouidi the measurements could 
not be extended to the higher shearing rates at which the concave approach is found, extra** 
potation indieates that at these rates the rigidity is greater than that corresponding to aero 
rate of shear. 
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Fio. 8. Oscillational traces for 9 per cent X-104. Traces 4, 5, and 6 were started with the cam off center, so that a fraction of 
an oscillation of smaller amplitude preceded the regular oscillations. 
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An interesting qualitative experiment was performed to demonstrate that the 
approach to the maximum on a tracing could be described in terms of transient 


TABLE 1 

Portion of maximum in traces 


TKACE IN riOUlE 8 

KATE OF SHEAK 

KATE OP 
KEVOtUTtON 

TIUE OF ICAXIMUIC 

ANGLE OP KOTATION 
AT WHICH llAXnCUM 
APPEARS 

No. 

secr^ 

r.p,m. 

see. 

revolutions 

(From the regular ro- 
tation data) 

All 

All 


ca. 0.30 

1 

130 

110 

0.18 

0.33 

2 

32 

27.6 

0.73 

0.34 

3 

32 

27.6 

(No maximum) 

00.23) 

4 

65 

55.2 

0.35 

0.32 

5 

65 

55.2 

0.35 

0.32 

6 

22 

18.4 

0.90 

0.28 


r'MMAr-j 

I j — 

Fig. 9. Mechanical model of a viscous fluid 



PljFio. 10. Photographic tracings for X*104. Effect of concentration on completely rested 
samples. All measurements were made at a rate of shear of 211 eecr^ 

elasticity. The top of the torsion rod was suspended from a tiny ball bearing. 
.While the outer cup was turned, the top of the torsion rod was held fixed. When 
the cup had turned through a given distance, it was stopped and the top of the 
torsion rod was released, thus allowing the inner cylinder to spring around and 
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release the elastic tension in the gel. It was found that the inner cylinder 
traveled nearly as far as the outer cylinder if the outer cylinder had not been 
turned more than 0.3 revolution (see table 1). By using the formula (5) for 
elastic shear between two concentric cylinders, a shear modulus can be com- 
puted from the angle at which the torque increases to its maximum value for a 
completely rested gel. These values are compared with the values of the shear 
modulus determined on the resonance elastometer (7) and the Clark-Hodsman 
(1) instrument (see table 2). Since vibration waves are superimposed on the 
first part of the trace, it is difficult to measure the angle and hence the shear 
modulus can only be roughly obtained. 

All gels that exliibit elastic behavior in the resonance elastometer in shear do 
not show a maximum in tracings obtained with this apparatus. In fact, we 
have found several pseudoplastic materials (e.g., Formula 241) that definitely 
show elasticity but do not give a maximum. 


TABLE 2 


Elastic data 


SHFAR MODULUS (iN DYNES PER CM.*) 



ThH , 

instrument j 

Resonance 

elastometer 

Clark-Hodsman 

viscosimeter 

6% X-104 in Varsol . . 

60 i 

300 

550 

9% X-104 in Varsol , 

12(K) 1 

1400 

2200 

12^ X-104 in Varsol ... 

! 13(K) ; 

! 1 

3400 i 

4300 

3% isobutyl methacrylate polymer in gasoline 

1 

1 200 1 

50 


5% isobutyl methacrylate pc^lyrner 

j 1000 j 

500 



The apparent viscosity coefficient, t?*,, determined for X-104 from the deflec- 
tion after the maximum, checks with that determined at the same rates of shear 
on other viscosimeters. Since the viscous resistance is not affected by var^dng 
the temperature, = 0. It was also noted that the slope of the log viscosity- 
log shearing rate curve is independent of concentration in the range of 4 to 15 
per cent. 

DISCUSSION® 

All the data on X-104 lead to the conclusion that the following molecular 
model approximates reality. When the gel is resting, a solid-like, three-dimen- 
sionally bonded structure is formed. The activation energy for the process by 
which this structure results is 9 kg.-cal. This process follows a first-order 
differential equation, as might be expected for a rate-determining step involving 
events of independent probability. The structure is destroyed on shearing; but, 

® It should be noted that the concepts of molecular structure presented in this section 
have been previously used by many other authors, often with very meager experimental 
justification. 
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as the rate of formation of the structure is quite fast, any theoretical flow equa- 
tion (3) must consider mi equilibrium between forming and breaking brads for 
eTery rate of shear. Since the rate of bonding decreases and the internal 
friction or normal type of Tiscosity would increase with lowered temperature, 
the temperature dependrace of these components of OTer-all Tiscoaty will tend 
to cancel each other. It is likely that this is the reason why is nearly zero. 
Probably at the higher rates of shear, there is orientation due to flow which 
causes the shear modulus to increase. When the structure corresponding to the 
rested X-104 is distorted, the bonds first stretch and then break. If the distor- 
tion is less than that needed to break the bonds, the solid-like structure remains 
whole. At a constant rate of flow the imits of flow do not change size, as neither 
work hardening nor thixotropy is obserred. 

In comparison with X-104, Formula 241 is non-homogeneous when obserred 
microscopically. Thus it does not hare a continuous close-knit structure and 
w’ould not be expected to exhibit maxima in traces made with our apparatus. 
The thixotropic behavior and long healing time are due to break-up of the 
emulsion globules, which are also the flow units. Elasticity can be accounted 
for by the reversible distortion of the globules held together by the same fric- 
tional forces that produce a Bingham yield value in the material. 

The information presented in this paper may be useful to those who would 
classify materials on the basis of their most obvious rheological properties and 
then draw extended theoretical conclusions from such classified data. A pre- 
ferred method of approach is to measure the flow resistance and elastic properties 
as a function of time under as many conditions as possible. The use of our 
instrument as described here is an attempt in that direction. 

SUMMARY 

A concentric cylinder viscosimeter which could suddenly be made to rotate at 
a constant speed is described. Photographic recordings of the variation of 
shearing force with time were used to differentiate between materials having 
different rheological structures. An extended study was made of an aluminum 
soap dissolved in gasoline. The photographic traces of force vs. time for this 
substance exhibit a pronounced maximum near the time rotation was started. 
From these traces it can be shown that there is a cross-bonded structure which is 
partially destroyed under shear. An activation energy of 9 kg.-cal. was found 
for the process by which the structure is re-formed upon standing. The activa- 
tion energy for flow is zero, but this is explained by assuming that the mechanism 
of flow is a combination of breaking bonds and the normal type of internal 
friction. 
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The method of Emmett and Brunauer (2) for determining surface areas 
by nitrogen adsorption at the temperature of liquid nitrogen is well established. 
The method of determining particle sizes, and consequently surface areas, 
by the x-ray method has also received extensive development (4) since it was 
originated by Scherrer (6). There has been, however, no direct comparison 
between the two methods. 

The most extensive application of the x-ray method to the determination of 
surface areas has been carried out by Hofmann and Wilm (3) on various activated 
carbons. No gas-adsorption values were obtained on these samples, but for 
similar materials other investigators have reported areas of the same order of 
magnitude as was obtained by the x-ray method. In most cases, however, 
it seems likely that the latter method would indicate higher areas than the former, 
because aggregates formed by the particles and too small pores would prevent 
the nitrogen molecules from reaching all crj^stal faces. 

In the course of a series of studies on the nature of active magnesia, x-ray dif- 
fraction patterns were obtained on a series of samples which had been carefully 
examined previously by the nitrogen-adsorption technique (9) and for fluoride 
adsorption (10). From the broad diffraction bands in the powder diagrams, 
the half-intensity breadths were estimated, and from these the particle sizes 
were calculated according to the theoretical equation of Sheirer (6) for cubic 
crystals. A direct comparison between surface areas as determined by x-ray 
and by nitrogen adsorption thus became available. 

Warren (8) and Birks and Friedman (1) showed that x-ray line broadening 
could be used in determining the size of magnesium oxide particles. Birks 
and Friedman concluded that particle sizes above 100 A. agreed to ± 10 per 
cent with those estimated from electron micrographs; below 100 A. these in- 
vestigators report an accuracy of the measurements on the electron micrographs 
of the order of 25 per cent, so that a comparison with the particle sizes as 
determined by x-ray measurements was diflScult to make in this range. The 
particle sizes of the samples examined here are mostly below 100 A., and in 
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no case was it possible to determine ultimate particle size or shape from electron 
micrographs. 


MATERIALS 

The active magnesias were prepared from the hydroxide obtained from sea 
water (7). Magnesia 2661, although not an active grade, was again included 
here for comparison. The production conditions and chemical analyses have 
been summarized elsewhere (9). In table 1 the iodine adsorption numbers, 
which provide the usual commercial activity test, are presented in the second 
column. A new sample, Magnesia AS, was added to the series. A preparation 
of this sample is to be described as part of another study to be reported elsewhere. 
With this additional sample, as indicated in the third column, the areas as de- 
termined by nitrogen adsorption extend from 0.8 to 296 sciuare meters per 
gram. 


TABLE 1 

Characteristics of magnesias 


CKADE 

lOOlKE NtlltBEJt 

ASFA 

CELL CONSTANT 

Nitrogen 

X-ray 

AS 

202 

square mett 

296 

rs per gram 

304 

A. 

4.211 

XP 

210 

230 

270 


2642 

160 

154 

234 

4.213 

2662-S 

146 

146 

205 

4.206 

2652 

130 

125 

189 


2641 

76 

71 

135 

4.204 

2661 

4 

0.8 

43 

4.201 


METHODS 

Back-reflection x-ray patterns of the various magnesia samples were taken 
using a General Electric XRD unit, T3rpe 1. Each sample was sifted onto a 
greased piece of cardboard in such a manner that a fine layer of the powdered 
sample adhered to the cardboard without falling off when placed in a vertical 
portion. This sample was mounted in a General Electric rotating specimen 
holder and was placed at a distance of 60.52 mm. from the film, using a calibrated 
pointer. The specimen and film were rotated in order to give smooth diffraction 
bands for the larger grained samples and to obtain a more representative dif- 
fraction band. 

Eastman duplitized non-screen x-ray film was used for registering the dif- 
fraction bands. Each pattern was developed for 5 min. in Eastman x-ray 
developer and fixed for 10 min. in Eastman x-ray fixer. After washing for 30 
min., the films were spoDged off and dried for 8 hr. before microphotometer 
measurements were made. This latter precaution was taken to minimize 
errors due to film shrinkage. 

To measure intensities across the diffraction bands a Soci5t4 Genevoise 
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microphotometer having a suitably controlled light source and photocell was 
used. 

The equation for the particle size D in terms of the width B at half -maximum 
of the intensity cuiwe is: 


D - 0.94 


X 

jB cos ^ 


( 1 ) 


where X is the wave length of the x-radiation and B is the Bragg angle. B must 
be corrected for the instrument width, that is, the width of the half-maximum 
of the intensity curve for very large particles. For this purpose the intensity 
curve of a sample of Magnesia 2661 heated for 48 hr. at 1000®C. was measured. 
This curve showed the two peaks of the Ni Kaai and the Ni Ka «2 radiation. The 
average of the widths at the two half -maxima was 0.035525 and this was applied 
as a correction, ?>', in the usual form: 

fr- = S'* - h'' (2) 

From the value of D, the x-ray surface area can be calculated. This theoretical 
surface area takes into account each face of each cubic crystallite. If the 
particle size D is divided by the cell constant for magnesium oxide, 4.20, the 
length I in terms of unit cells is obtained. The x-ray area, it may be shown, 
can be calculated from the equation: 

X-ray area = 38G0/i (3) 

The apparatus and procedure for determining the areas by nitrogen adsorption 
have been described previously (9). Nitrogen was adsorbed at liquid -nitrogen 
temperatures on the evacuated samples. Some minor difficulty was encountered 
in calculating the areas from the adsorption data. The areas tabulated in 
the third column of table 1 are the so-called BET areas obtained from the BET 
plots. The BET plots, however, were not linear, as is usually found, but 
possessed a slight curvature concave to the pressure axis. Except for Magnesia 
AS, the nitrogen areas fall in the same order as the iodine numbers. Some 
of the pores available to nitrogen molecules in the AS sample were apparently 
too small to accommodate the larger iodine molecules. 

The shapes of the nitrogen-adsorption isotherms were explained by hy- 
pothesizing a structure consisting of plates of checkerwork of cubic holes and 
crystallites. The perforated plates were later found on electron micrographs 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The particle sizes of the active grades as determined from the x-ray line 
broadenings varied from 120 A. for Magnesia 2641 to 53.4 A. for Magnesia AS. 
Magnesia 2661, an inactive grade, had a particle size of 374 A. 

The x-ray areas as calculated from equation 3 are tabulated in the fourth 
column of table 1. These theoretical areas, representing the surfaces available 
if none of the particles were touching each other, are all larger than the nitrogen 
areas. In figure 1 the nitrogen areas are plotted against the x-ray areas. The 
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dotted line tepresento the situation that would exist if bothi me^tods weie to 
yid.d equal surface areas. A smooth curve fits the data surprisingly well. As 
the theoretical surface area increases, the fraction available to the nitrogen 



X AREA 
SQ.M./C. 


Fig. 1. Kitrogen versus x-ray areas 



Fig. 2. Per cent deviation versus x-ray areas 


molecules increases, until for Magnesia AS the nitrogen area very nearly coincides 
with the x-ray area. 


The per cent deviations of .the nitrogen area N from the x-ray area X, 
X — N 

— — 100, were calculated from the smooth curve in figure 1. For x-ray 

areas above 100 sq.m. per gram, these values, when plotted verms the x-ray 
areas, {uroduce the straight line in figure 2. The equation of this line is: 


X-N 


100 


-0.267X -I- 87.3 


X 


(4) 
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Soaall deviations from the smooth curve of figure 1 yield large deviations from 
the linear plot in figure 2. 

From these results, then, it may be concluded that for active magnesia the 
x-ray areas and the nitrogen areas agree closely only at the highest areas yet at- 
tained. Except for the inactive grade, the x-ray area never exceeds the nitrogen 
area at any level by more than a factor of two. 

The cell constants for the various grades as calculated from the distances 
between the maxima in the intensity curves are presented in the fifth column 
of table 1. While these results are not completely consistent, owing to diffi- 
culties in estimating the precise positions of the maxima in the smaller-grained 
samples, the cell constants are generally larger for the samples with the larger 
areas. In the catalytic decomposition of ethyl alcohol over magnesium oxide, 
Rubinshtein showed that the cell constant was a critical factor (5). 

SUMMARY 

X-ray diffraction patterns were obtained on a series of active magnesias 
prepared from the hydroxide. The particle sizes, and from these the surface 
areas, were estimated from the broad diffraction bands. The surface areas 
as determined by x-ray measurements were compared w'ith the surface areas 
which had been determined previously bj' nitrogen adsorption. The x-ray 
areas and the nitrogen areas were found to agree closely at the highest level of 
300 sq.m, per gram and to deviate in a regular manner as the particle size de- 
creased. 

The cell constants were found to be generally larger for the samples with the 
larger areas. 
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A considerable body of literature exists describing methods of preparation of 
colloidal aluminum oxide hydrates; the available information has been well 
summarized by Weiser (3) and Weiser and Milligan (4, 5). Bohm and Niclassen 
(1) reported that evaporation of a dialyzed colloidal aluminum oxide sol to 
remove the dispersion medium gave a glass-like solid which was redispersible 
in water. A patent (2) on the formation of such material was obtained in 1937. 
Neither of the articles gives details of the properties and formation of the re- 
versible solid; as part of a larger program it was necessary to investigate this 
reversible hydrate or ‘‘soluble alumina.’^ 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials: In all the experiments aluminum chloride, ammonium hydroxide, 
and hydrochloric acid of c.p. grade were used. 

Procedure: A slurry was first made by adding 5 N ammonium hydroxide 
to 5 iV aluminum chloride at 25®C.; it was then centrifuged with successive 
addition of distilled water until the mother liquor gave only a faint test for 
chloride ion with silver nitrate. The centrifuged solid was then transferred to a 
beaker, the peptizing agent was added, and the suspension was evaporated to 
dryness on a steam bath. Since the prepared hydrates were dispersible up to 
gel formation, an arbitrary comparison method was used to determine the 
concentration at the gel point. The hydrate was added to water in a test tube 
having an inside diameter of f in, until a gel was formed which would not flow 
when the tube was put in a horizontal position. The gel was then removed, 
weighed, dried, and re-weighed. 


RESULTS 

Preliminary work: Table 1 gives the method of preparation of some typical 
sols which were selected from a large number of experiments. 

Since the preliminary experiments indicated that a small amount of hydro- 
chloric acid was necessary for reversible sol formation, further work was done to 
determine the minimum amoimt necessary. The results are sununarized in 
table 2. 


PISCUSSION 

Particle size seems to determine to some extent whether a gel is clear or opaque; 
for example, in table 1 the only difference between samples 202 and 203 is that 
the latter was dried before the peptizing agent was added. The added heating 
operation apparently caused agglomeration to larger particles to produce a cloudy 
gel. Experimental proof of the composition of the product is not available, 
but the literature would indicate that the hydrate is ^-ALOa-HaO. 
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The minimum amount of hydrochloric acid necessary for redispersion w^s 0.11 
g. per 6.52 g. of AJiOcIhO. This corresponds to 0.060 mole of chloride per 
mole of aluminum oxide. 

TABLE 2 


Determination of minimum ^pumtity of hydrocMorie add required for reuere/HAoed formation 


0 J if HQ amud 10 WBT 
SLvny 

SOtID ZNOKI. 



p«r emu 


6 

No gel 

Suspension with about 4 per oent solid 

6 

27 


8 

27 


10 

25 


15 

23 


20 

22 



SCMMABT 

1. A peptized hydrated alumina has been prepared which can be dried and 
redispersed in water. 

2. The material forms a gel in water when the solid content is between 20 
and 25 per cent. 

3. The composition of the sol was 0.06 mole of chloride per mole of aluminum 
oxide. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The comparatively small size and high positive charge of trivalent indium 
suggest that its oxide and hydroxide might exhibit acidic properties toward 
sufSciently strong bases. The apparent insolubility of hy4*ou8 indium hy- 
droxide in aqueous solutions of sodium and potassium hydroxides (5) may be 
cited as evidence against such an expectation. On the other hand, early papers 
by Renz (7, 8) reported the precipitation of magnesium indate, Mg(InOt) -SHtO, 
when an aqueous solution of indium(III) chloride was treated with mft gnftaiiiTn 
oxide. Frequent summary statements on the amphoterism of indium hydroxide 
(e.g., 2) are apparently based upon these reports. 

The formation of spinel-like indates, M(In02)2,asaresultof sinteringmagnedum 
and indium(III) oxides at 1300°C. (1) and as a result of fusing calcium or cad- 
mium nitrate with indium(III) nitrate at 900°C. (6), has been definitely con- 
firmed by x-ray diffraction studies (1, 6). However, direct precipitation of the 
magnesium compound by the moderately basic magnesium oxide seems open to 
question. Discounting for the moment the basicity of magnesium oxide, one 
might expect such an indate to precipitate from alkaline solution only if it were 
markedly less soluble than hydrous indium hydroxide. The small solubility of 
the latter (5) suggests the formation of magnesium indate under such condi- 
tions to be imlikely. 

The report of Renz was based upon excellent agreement between the experi- 
mentally determined indium content of his product and that calculated for mag- 
nesiiun indate trihydrate. Although the analjrtical procedure used by Renz 
insured a complete separation of indium from magnesium through precipitation 
of the former in the presence of excess ammonium salts, the conditions under 
which the original product was dried prior to analysis were not defined. Since 
the precipitate w'as undoubtedly hydrous in character and since the possibility 
of the precipitation of hydrous indium hydroxide, a material which loses its hy- 
drous water only on prolonged heating (4), cannot be overlooked, this may have 
influ^aced Renz’s results. Furthermore, since his papers cite no analytical evi- 
dence for the presence of magnesium in his product, the limited data given 
cannot be accepted as conclusive evidence for his proposed formulation. 

Because of this uncertainty and of its bearing upon the possible amphoteric 

•For the preceding communication in this series, see Moeller: Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. 
Ed, 18, 270 (1948). 

•Present address; School of Chemistry, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 
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chamcteristics of indium compoimds, a reinvestigation of tiis formation of mag^ 
nesium indate seemed justifiable. To this end, the procedure of Rena 'was 
^ repeated and the product studied both analytically and by x-ray diflraction. 
•J Comparative diffraction studies were also made up<m indium oxide and hydroxide 
and upon products obtained by high-temperature sintering of magnesium and 
indium oxides and fusion of magnesium nitrate and indium oxide. 

EXPEBIMEmAE • 

A. Materials and apparatus ' 

All indium compounds were prepared from a stock mdium(III) chloride solu- 
tion supplied by the American Smelting and Refining Company. The indium 
content of this solution was determined to be 1.98 g. mole per liter. All other 
chemicals used were of analytical reagent quality. 

X-ray diffraction patterns were taken in a powder camera of 7 cm. radius, 
designed in the University of lUinois laboratory and constructed by J. B. Hayes. 
A Picker x-ray diffraction unit employing a copper tube at 60 k.v.p. and 15 ma. 
was used. All diffraction pictures were taken with CuKa radiation and a 
nickel filter. 

B. Procedure 

The procedure followed involved preparation of materials by precipitation 
or by high-temperature reactions, followed by determination of x-ray powder 
patterns and their evaluation. Specific details pertinent to individual procedures 
are indicated in the follo'wing section. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Included in figure 1 are x-ray diffraction patterns for indium(lll) oxide tri- 
hydrate, or indium hydroxide (plate I), prepared by precipitating indium(III) 
chloride solution -with aqueous ammonia and drying the well-washed precipitate 
at llO^C., and anhydrous indium(III) oxide (plate III), prepared by drying the 
trihydrate at 250®C. These patterns are in essential agreement with those pre- 
viously reported (3, 4). Both structures are cubic, the unit cell length (oo) 
being 5.40 ± 0.07 A. for the hydrated oxide and 10.12 A. for the anhydrous. 

Repetition of the procedure of Eenz by treatment of mdium(III) chloride 
solutions of varying concentrations (0.05, 0.1, 0.5, and 1.0 M) with excess mag- 
nesium oxide, both at room temperature and at the boiling point, yielded white 
products (hereafter termed Renz’s products), which were 'washed with ammonium 
chloride solution and water, dried, and studied by x-ray diffraction. Typical 
patterns for samples dried at 110®C. (plate II) and at 250®C. (plate IV) are 
included in figure 1. 

The identities in patterns between indium(III) oxide trihydrate and Renz’s 
product dried at 110°C. and between anhydrous indium(III) oxide and Renz’s 
IHoduct dried at 250®C. indicate that the procedure (rf Renz yields hydrous 
ktdium hydroxide and not hydrated magnesium indate as precipitate. 
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This conclusion is substantiated by the results of analyses of products obtained 
by the Renz procedure. Weighed quantities of these products, which had been 
dried at 250°C., were dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid and analyzed for 
indium by precipitating with aqueous ammonia in the presence of excess ammo- 



Fio. 1 X-ray diffraction patterns. Plate I, dried at 1U)°C.; plate II, 

Ilonz’s product dried at n0°(\; plate III, IiijOj dried at 25()°C.; plate IV, Kenz’s product 
dried at 250°C.; plate V, iMK(In() 2)2 plus unreacted IiijOs; plate VI, MgO. 


TABLK 1 

Analytical data on Renzos product 


SAUPLE 

WEIGHTS AFTER 1 

Ren//s produc t 

URYING AT 250'"(\ 

InsOa from Renz’s product 


grams 

grams 

1 

0.4619 

0.4624 

2 

0.5209 

0.5209 

3 

0.3108 

0.3107 


nium chloride and drying at 250®C, From the results which are recorded in 
table 1, it is apparent that the analyzed material was anhydrous indium(III) 
oxide in every case. Filtrates from indium determinations yielded no precipi- 
tates with diammonium ortliophosphate and thus contained no magnesium ion. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that magnesium oxide is not sufficiently basic 
in aqueous medium to bring out any latent acidic character in hydrous indium 
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hydroxide. At 1300®C., however, prolonged sintering (20 hr.) of the component 
oxides has been shown to yield a well-defined magnesium indate (1). It was of 
interest to determine whether the compound could be produced under other 
similar but perhaps le^s drastic conditions. 

A product obtained by sintering a mole-to-mole mixture of magnesium and 
indium(lll) oxides for 20 hr. at 1300®C. yielded the x-ray diffraction pattern 
shown in plate V of figure 1. A comparison between this pattern and those for 
indium oxide (plate III) and magnesium oxide (plate VI) indicates the formation 
of a new structure, although there is also evidence of the presence of unreacted 
indium oxide. Presumably, unreacted magnesium oxide is also present, but its 
low scattering power makes its identification difficult. The new structure is a 
spinel type of “variate atom equipoint” (1) and may be considered to be that of 
magnesium indate. The calculated unit cell distance (oo) of 8.81 A. is in com- 
plete agreement with the value rejxDrted by Barth and Posnjak (1). 

Mixtures of the component oxides heated at 750®C. or 1000°C. for 72 hr. 
gave no x-ray evidences of indate formation. Fusion of a mixture of hydrated 


TABLE 2 

Sintering experiments upon Mg0“In208 mixtures 


SAMPLE 

MOLE RATIO MgOUnjtOs 

PRODUCTS INDICATED BY DIFFRACTION 
PATTERN 

1 

1:1 

Mg(In02)2 4- In203 

2 

2:1 

Mg(In02)2 

3 

1:2 

Mg(In02)2 -f InjOs 

4 

1:3 

Trace Mg(In02)2 4- In20j 

5 

! 1:10 

IntOi 


magnesium nitrate and indium oxide followed by heating at 1300°C. for 48 hr. 
gave a product showing the characteristic patterns of magnesium indate and 
unreacted indium oxide. Apparently, combination occurs only under extreme 
temperature conditions, and this observation may be cited as a further refutation 
of the claims of Renz, 

That magnesium oxide has no effect in causing the formation of any new 
modifications of indium(III) oxide was shown by x-ray diffraction studies upon 
products obtained by sintering various mixtures of the two oxides at 1250°C. 
for a total of 82 hr. Data supporting this conclusion are summarized in table 2. 
All indium(III) oxide patterns were identical. 

SUMMARY 

1. X-ray diffraction and analytical studies have shown that treatment of an 
indium(IIT) salt solution with magnesium oxide precipitates the hydrous hy- 
droxide and not hydrated magnesium indate as previously claimed. 

2. Diffraction studies have confirmed reports of the formation of a modified 
spinel-like magnesium indate as a result of sintering the component oxides for 
prolonged periods at 1250~1300°C. , 
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3. It has been shown that, except under extreme conditions of temperature 
and prolonged contact, magnesium and indium(III) oxides are unreactive 
toward each other. 
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The great majority of published studies of photochemical processes sensitized 
by pigments or dyes are concerned with reactions between reducing agents and 
molecular oxygen. In the case of chlorophyll-sensitized reactions {in vitro), it 
has even been maintained by one prominent investigator (6, 7) that chlorophyll 
can transfer its energy of excitation only to molecular oxygen. Quantitative 
studies on one chlorophyll-sensitized reaction which does not involve molecular 
oxygen, the oxidation of phenylhydrazine by methyl red 


COOH 




Methyl red 


N(CH3)2 


wwe reported by Ghosh and Sen Gupta in 1934 (4). In view of the importance 
of this reaction to the theory of photochemical reactions sensitized by solutions of 
pigments, it is unfortunate that there appear to be three sources of uncertainty in 
this Work. First, the source and purity of the chlorophyll used is not stated. 


^ The authors are indebted to the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota for 
a grant in aid which made this work possible. 

* Present address: Department of Chemistry, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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Sectmd, it is not clesr whether the authors todc into account the profound ^ect 
of the alkaline substance, phenylhydrazine, upon the extinction co^cients of 
the acid-base indicator, methyl red, in the green region of the spectrum. This 
pdnt is espemally important, since the concentraticm of the methyl red was 
determined photometrically using green light. Finally, they report that the 
photochemical reaction was always preceded by a long induction period of xm- 
known origin and of varying duration. 

The present work consists of a reexamination of this photochemical S 3 rstem. 
It has been demonstrated that the induction period is caused by a side reaction 
with oxygen. It can be completely prevented by removing dissolved air from 
the system. Using solutions of pure chlorophyll A or B and making due allow- 
anoe for the effect of phenylhydrazine upon the absorption of methyl red, 
quantum yields were obtained about one-fifth as great as those reported by the 
previous authors (4). These experiments were performed with red light, to 
avoid the uncertainties due to correction for partial absorptions of the actinic 
light by methyl red, which is necessary when X 4358 A. is used. Otherwise, our 
results are in general agreement with theirs. 

EXFBBlHENTAn METHODS 

MateriaU 

The methanol used in these experiments was treated with metallic sodium and 
fractionally distilled. The methyl red was of indicator grade, and was further 
purified by crystallization from toluene. Its corrected melting point was 182.4°C. 
The phenylhydrazine was refluxed over zinc dust, vacuum distilled, and stored in 
the dark at — 20®C., out of contact with air. 

The chlorophyll A and chlorophyll B solutions were prepared from market 
spinach by the method of Zscheile (13), using a coimter-cunent extraction system 
based upon that described by GriflSth and Jeffrey (5). The stock solution, in 
purified ethyl ether, was stored in the dark at — 20°C. Solutions in methanol 
were prepared by adding on excess of the solvent to a sample of the stock solu- 
tion, and evaporating off (at room temperature or below) the ether and part of 
the methanol, imtil a volume corresponding to the desired concentration was 
obtained. 


Apparatm 

Light source: The actinic light was a red band, having a maximum at 6200 A., 
cutting off sharply at 6000 A., and tailing off gradually to about 7300 A. It 
was obtained from an incandescent source (100-watt, prefocussed projection 
lamp) with a filter consisting of s Coming filter ii(2il and 2.5 cm. of 4 per cent 
cupric sulfate solution. A band of green lig^t, having a maximum at 5000 A. 
and extremes at 4750 and'5500 A., was used to determine the concentration of 
methyl red photometrically. It was obtained from the incandescent lamp and a 
filter contisting of Coming filters iff 401 and M554, Jam ^VGd, and 2.5 cm. 
of 4 per cent cupric sulfate scdutimi. 

Optical system: Ihe optical system was similar in principle to timt described 
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by Livingston (9). The light beam was slightly convergent and so defined by 
circular diaphragms that it just covered the front (plane) face of the cylindrical 
reaction cell. A Moll, large-surface thermopyle, used without its horn or 
window, was placed a few millimeters behind the second w^indow of the cell. 
The galvanometer and thermopyle system was calibrated (and checked at inter- 
vals) against a U, S. Bureau of Standards radiation standard lamp, the ther- 
mopyle being without its horn or windowr. Two different standard lamps^ were 
used, giving results w^hich checked within about 1 per cent. The shutter and 
either of the two color filters (for actinic or analytical light) could be introduced 
into the light beam, quickly and reproducibly. The reaction cell and a cell of 
similar dimensions, but filled with solvent, were mounted on a carriage, which 
permitted either of them to be introduced into the light beam without otherwise 
disturbing the system. 

Reaction vessels: The reaction vessels were Pyrex-glass cylinders, about 2.8 cm. 
in diameter and provided with fused-on plane windows. Each vessel was 
joined through a short section of 6-mm. tubing to a vertical tube about 2 cm. 
in diameter and 16 cm. long. The top of this tube w'as provided with a hollow 
ground-glass stopper, which also served as a stopcock to connect the cell to a 
short side tube.* Reaction vessels either 12 or 35 mm. in length were used, 
depending upon the concentration of the dye in the solution. Each reaction 
vessel w'as matched with a cell of similar dimensions, but provided with a short 
side tube and ground-glass stopper in place of the Thunberg tube (12). 

Analytical method 

The change in concentration of methyl red was followed photometrically. 
In the majority of the experiments a narrow band of green light having its 
maximum at 5000 A. w as used. The absorption due to the solution was deter- 
mined with the thermopyle^galvanometer system. Since the light was not 
strictly monochromatic, calibration curves (log lo^Itr against the molarity of the 
’^ethyl red) were prepared, using standard solutions in methyl alcohol of the 
dye in the presence of 0.050 M phenylhydrazine and of several concentrations of 
chlorophyll. A few- check experiments w^ere performed, in which the solutions 
w'ere analyzed for methyl red with the Beckmann spectrophotometer. In these 
measurements, wave lengths of 6000 and of 4900A. w^ere used, since the absorp- 
tion due to chlorophyll is relatively small (although not negligible) in this region. 

The concentration and purity of the chlorophyll A and B solutions w^ere de- 
termined spectrophotometrically (1) with the Beckmann instrument. 

Routine procedure and computations 

The reaction mixtures were prepared volumetrically from stock solutions in 
methanol. The completed solution was transferred to the reaction vessel, this 

* The authors are indebted to Dr. C. Stacy French of the Department of Botany for 
placing the second standard lamp at their disposal. 

* The design of the upper part of this cell and the technique for its use were adopted 
from the standard procedure of Thunberg (12). 
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and subsequent manipulations being performed in a dim li^t« After the solu* 
tion had been placed in the cell, it was sealed with a lightly greased, ground-^ass 
stopcock. This stopper was turned to connect the cdl to the side tube, and the 
dissolved gases were removed by evacuation, allowing from 6 to 10 per cent of 
the solvent to distill off. The second cell was filled with the solvent. Both 
cells were placed in the carriage on the optical bench, and allowed to come into 
thermal equilibrium in the dark. 

The intensity (Jo — hr) of the absorbed, red light was determined at the be- 
ginning and the end and at least once during the experiment. The relative 
transmission (J<r/Jo) of the solution for the green (analytical) light was deter- 
mined just before the start of the illumination (with the red, actinic light), and 
after each 2-min. period of illumination. The molarities (wd) of the methyl red 
were obtained from these measurements by the use of the calibration charts 
(log h/Itt vs, mjy). From these molarities, the corresponding times, the in- 
tensities (in absolute units) of the absorbed red light, and the volume of the 
solution, the quantum yields were computed in the usual way (9). A mean wave 
length of the absorbed light of 6600 A. was used in all computations. This was 
obtained graphically, usiAg the energy distribution of the incandescent source 
and the extinction curves for the filter system, and for chlorophyll A.® 

EXPEBIMENTAL RESULTS 

The quardum yield with red light 

The results of a number of determinations of the quantum yield (in tcims of 
the change in number of molecules of methyl red) are presented in table 1 . In all 
of these experiments, the initial concentrations of phenylhydrazine and methyl 
red were 0.050 M and 1.00 X lO^^ ilf, respectively. The experiments were 
performed at room temperature, which varied between 27® and 30®C. The values 
of the quantum yield are based upon an average value of reaction rate for approxi- 
mately the first SO per cent of the reaction, over which range the reaction was zero 
order (cf, curves A of figures 1 and 2). 

In agreement with the findings of Ghosh and Sen Gupta (9), the dark reaction 
is negligibly slow and there is no detectable photochemical reaction in the 
absence of chlorophyll. 

The average value of the quantum yield is 0.12 molecule of methyl red dis- 
appearing per quantum absorbed. The probable error of tliis mean value is very 
likely less than 20 per cent. Within the limits of accuracy of the experiments, 
the quantum yield is independent of the concentration of chlorophyll (within the 
range 1.0 X ICM to 1.5 X 10""® M). Chlorophyll A and chlorophyll B appear to 
be equally eflScient sensitizers for this reaction. 

To check these results, a few experiments were performed with a modified 
Warburg respiration monometer® (2), using the chlorophyll-sensitized autooxida- 
tion of allyMiourea (3) an actinometer. To determine the concentration of 

^ The correction which should be made to the mean wave length when chlorophyll B was 
used is certainly less than 5 per cent. 

* The details of this apparatus will be described elsewhere. 
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chlorophyll required to produce a maximum rate under the conditions of the 
experiment, a series of measurements were made with 0.50 M of allylthiourea in 
purified acetone containing different concentrations of chlorophyll. The results 
given in table 2 were obtained. 

Leaving the apparatus and light source unchanged, an oxygen-free solution, 
containing 0.05 M phenylhydrazine, 1.0 X 10~^^ M methyl red, and 7.5 X 10“® If 
chlorophyll A in methanol, was placed in the reaction vessel. The air in the 

TABLE 1 


Summary of the determinations of the quantum yield 


CONCENTKATIOM 07 CELOIOPHYLLS 

INTENSITY 07 ABSORBED 

QUANTUM YIELD 

A 

B 

LIGHT 


molarity X 10* 

molarity X iO* 

9SSS!?xJ0-» 

sec. 


75.0 

0.0 

12.4 

0.09 

15.2 

0.0 

13.5 

0.11 

7.6 

0.0 

5.9 

0.15 

7.6 

0.0 

5.1 

0.13 

6.1 

0.0 

11.8 

0.11 

3.0 

0.0 

8.7 

0.12 

1.1 

0.0 

3.5 

0.15 

0.0 

7.5 

6.6 

0.09 

0.0 

7.5 

6.2 

0.13 

1.0 1 

3.8 

9.5 

0.11 

0.5 

; 1.9 

9.3 

0.12 

0.2 

: 1.0 

4.3 

0.11 


TABLE 2 


Rate of the allylthiourea reaction 


Concentration of chlorophyll A (Af X 10*) 

1.0 

5.0 

7.5 

9.5 

2.0 

Hate (cm. of water per minute) 

0.62 

1 

1.12 

1.27 

1.35 

1.32 


TABLE 3 

Rate of the methyl red-phenylhydrazine reaction 


Time (minutes) 

0 j 

2 1 

1 

Concentration of methyl red (M X 10*) . 

10.0 

5.8 1 

1.1 

Rate (moles X 10*/! ♦ per minute) 

2 

.1 2.3 


manometer and vessel was displaced with purified nitrogen. After being illu- 
minated for a known time interval, the solution was removed from the vessel and 
analyzed for methyl red with the Beckmann spectrophotometer, using X 4900 
and X 5000 A. The results in table 3 are an average of two such sets of determina- 
tions. When a 5-ml. volume is used, this rate corresponds to 1.1 X 10“^ 
moles per minute. Under similar conditions, the rate (expressed as moles of 
oxygen consumed per minute) of the allylthiourea reaction is: 
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APie 1.27 <gn./Dajmi. X 1&-2 ec. 

76.0 cm./atin. X 13.5 gm./oc. X 82.1 X 28.1* 

7.7 X 10“^ moles per nunute 

Assuming that Gaffron’s (3) value of 1.0 for the quantum yield of the allyl* 
thiourea reaction applies to the conditions of the present eiqperiments, the 
quantum yield for the methyl red-phenylhydrasine reaction is 1. 1/7.7 » 0.14. 
The (incomplete) data of table 2 indicated that the absoiption of the actinic 
light by the 7.5 X 10“*^ chlorophyll solution is not complete; however, this 
should affect both reactions equally. This value, while sli^^tly larger than that 
obtained by direct measurement, is in agreement within reasonable limits of 
experimental error. 

During these measurements there was no detectable change in pressure in the 
manometer. This indicates that, if any nitrogen is formed as a result of the 
reaction, the number of moles fonned is less than 5 per cent of the moles of 
methyl red reduced. 


The quantum yield with X 4358 

Some preliminary measurements (not reported in table 1) gave values of the 
quantiun yield (approximately 0.1) which were independent of the methyl red 
concentration in the range 5 X 10~‘ to 2 X A few experiments were 

performed in which light of X 4358 A. was substituted for the red band. The 
values of the quantum yield, computed from this data upon the assumption 
that all of the light absorbed was equally effective, were approximately equal to 
0.1 and were independent of the fraction of the light absorbed by chlorophyll. 
Since this latter result was unexpected and appears to be of considerable theoreti- 
cal interest, these experiments are being repeated under carefully controlled 
conditions and will be reported later. 

The reaction with oxygen 

Figures 1 and 2 illustrate the effect of oxygen upon the rate of the photo- 
chemical reaction. Each pair of curves represents reactions for which the light 
intensity was constant and the solutions were identical, except for the oxygen 
content. The reactions showing no induction period occurred in solutions which 
had been freed from oxygen. Those exhibiting induction periods were in 
solutions which were saturated with air (at about 27*0.), their volumes were 
8 ml., and they were confined in contact with approximately 0.3 ml. of air. 

In the absence of air, the rate is independent of the concentration of methyl 
red for values greater than 2 X 10~* M. In solutions saturated with air, t^ 
rate of disappearance dl methyl red is less than 10 per cent of its normal (oxygen- 
free) rate. The maximt^n value of the rate of disappearance of methyl red 
attained after an induction period is always somewhat less than the normal rate 
(in the present cases about two-thirds of normal). Smular results were obtamed 
in a number of other experiments not reported here. It was also shown that the 
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length of the induction period increases with an increase in the volume of air in 
contact with this solution. 

The quantum yield for the sensitised reaction between phenylhydrasine and 
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oxygeo may be estimated from the data presented in figures 1 and 2 and the 
solubility of oxygen in methanol. The solubility of molecular oxygen in meth- 
anol at 27°C., expressed as the ratio of the volume of gas dissolved to the volume 
of the solvent, is 0.228 (8). Since the volume of the solution is 8.0 ml., the 
number of moles of oxygen in the reaction solution saturated with air is^ 


. M10X(7«/7e0)X0.!a8X8.0 , ^ 

oZ,1l X oUU 


It is necessary to correct this value for the oxygen contained in an air bubble, 
of approximately 0.3 ml. volume, which was present in the cell. 



0.210 X (745/760) X 0.3 
82.1 X 300 


= 0.25 X 10“* moles 


There were, therefore, approximately 1.83 X 10~* moles of oxygen present in the 
cell at the start of the reaction. If we make the probable assumption that the 
maximum rate of reduction of methyl red is not attained until practically all of 
the oxygen is used up, we may compute the rates of disappearance of oxygen in 
experiments IB and IIB as 1.83 X 10“® moles/20 min. = 9.1 X 10”^ and 1.83 
X 10~*/32 = 5.7 X 10“^ moles per minute, respectively. The corresponding 
rates of reduction of methyl red in the absence of oxygen (experiments lA and 
IIA) are 1.13 X 10~^ and 5.5 X 10~* moles per minute. Since the intensities of 
light and the chlorophyll concentrations were unchanged for each pair of experi- 
ments (e.g., lA and IB), the quantum yield, v-oj, for the oxygen reaction must 
be equal to the ratio of the rates multiplied by the quantum yield for the reduc- 
tion of methyl red, as follows: 


Figure 1: 


•Figure 2; 

= ll X- fo=. X 


Similar analysis of preliminary experiments yields values of ^_oj between 0.7 
and 1.6. While these estimates are admittedly crude, they demonstrate that the 
quantum yield for the reduction of oxygen by phenylhydrazine is not the same 
as that for the reduction of methyl red, but is approximately equal to unity. 


The reaction between methyl red and aUylthiourea 

A few experiments were performed to determine the effect of substituting 
aUylthiourea for phenylhydrazine in the reaction mixture. In aU of these 
experiments, the concentrations pf methyl red and aUylthiourea were 10"® M and 
O.W M, respectively. The solvent was acetone. The ceU was evacuated to 
ranove oxygen. In two acperiments the solvent contained 2 per cent pyridine 
(3); in a third it was pyridine-free. A mixture of chlorophylls A and B was 

^ It is necessary to assume that the solubility of oxygen is unaffected by the presence 
of 0.(^ ilf phenylhydrazine and of the dUute pigments in the methanol. 
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used: 5 X 10“^ M in one experiment and 5 X lO"*® M in two others. In no case 
was there a detectable reduction of methyl red after 90 min. illumination with 
red light. With similar light intensity and chlorophyll concentration, the 
methyl red-phenylhydrazine reaction was more than 50 per cent complete in 
10 min. 



400 500 ^ 600 700 

X- mh 

Fig. 3. Absorption spectrum of chlorophyll B in metlianol 


The absorption spectra of the chlorophylls in the presence of phenylhydrazine 

To determine whether 0.06 M phenylhydrazine in methanol had any affect on 
the absorption spectra of the chlorophylls, the extinction coefficients of pure 
samples of chlorophyll A and of chlorophyll B, in the presence and absence of 
phenylhydrazine, were measured with the Beckmann spectrophotometer, at 
50 A. in intervals from X 3800 to 7500 A. The curves obtained in pure methanol 
compare favorably with those published by Zscheile and Harris (14). While 
0.05 M phenylhydrazine has no detectable affect upon the absorption spectrum 
of chlorophyll A in methanol, it distinctly changes that of chlorophyll B, as is 
illustrated by figure 3. The change occurs chiefly in the red end of the spectrum, 
it being doubtful if the slight shift which was observed in the violet end is 
significant. 
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DtBCXTBSION 

The present data, althou^ incomplete in many respects, can be used to 
evaluate the merits of the several schemes (11) which have been advanced as 
mechanisms of chlorophyll-sensitized photoOxidations. Any mechanism for the 
methyl red-phenylhydrazine reaction must be consistent with the following 
observations: the quantum yield is small (about 0.1) and is indepradent of the 
methyl red concentration and (at least over a limited range) of the intensity of 
the absorbed light; the quantum yields for the oxygen-allylthiourea and the 
oxygen-phenylhydrazine reactions are near unity; and there is no detectable 
sensitized reaction between methyl red and allylthiourea. One mechanism 
which is consistent with these facts, and others previously published (3, 10), can 
be represented by the following steps. The symbols used have the following 
significance: GH = chlorophyll, HG = long-lived activated chlorophyll (e.g., 
tautomer), GH* = monohydrogenated chlorophyll, D = methyl red, DH* 
reduced methyl red. 


GH -h GH* 

(1) 

GH* -^GR + hvf 

(2) 

GH* -*HG 

(3) 

HG -►GH 

(4) 

C,H,N,H, -H HG GH, -f C,H,N,H, 

(5) 

D 4- GH, -► GH -1- DH 

(6) 

2DH -♦ D -f DH, 

(7) 

2C,H,N,H, -► (C,H,N,H,), , 

(8) 


The “follow reactions” (7 and 8) are quite arbitrary. For e.\ample, the oxidation 
product of phenylhydrazine has not been identified, except that its formation 
does not involve liberation of molecular nitrogen. Making the usual assumption 
about the existence of a steady state, we obtain the following relation for the 
quantum yield, <p. 

fc. ^ (C,H,NJEI,) 

^ 2(*, -f A,) ^ (W*.) + (C.HJ^,H,) 

Tlie falling off of the }rield at higher concentrations of chlorophyll is not taken 
into account in the preceding mechanism, since it has been adequately discussed 
elsewliere (11). Additional experiments are planned to test the pre^cted rela- 
tion between and the concentration of phenylhydrazine. 

Since the s«)sitized re^tion between oxygen and phenylhydrazine has a 
quantum yield near unity* it is very probable that step 

Qi -h HG -* G + HO, (Sa) 

and the appropriate follow reactimu replace st^ 5. Further wtniE is required 
to (diow the relative impOTtance of these two Steps. 
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The fact that the quantum yield for the oxidation of allylthiourea by oxygen 
is about 1, while it is approximately 0 when methyl red is the oxidizing agent, 
makes it appear very probable that step 5a, rather than an analog to 5, is the 
dominant one in this reaction. 

The shift in the red absorption band of chlorophyll B produced by moderately 
dilute phenylhydrazine suggests the formation of a compound between phenyl- 
hydrazine and presumably the formyl group of chlorophyll B. In this respect, 
it is interesting that chlorophylls A and B are equally efficient sensitizers under 
the conditions of our experiments. 


SUMMARY 

1. The occurrence of the chlorophyll-sensitized photooxidation of phenyl- 
hydrazine by methyl red, which was reported previously by Ghosh and Sen 
Gupta (4), has been confirmed. 

2. In the presence of dissolved oxygen the reaction exhibits an induction 
period, which can be eliminated by removing the oxygen. 

3. A quantum yield of 0.12 (molecules of methyl red disappearing per quantum 
absorbed) was obtained when a methanol solution containing chlorophyll 
(either A or B) (lO*"^ to 10“® il/), methyl red (10“^ M), and phenylhydrazine 
(0.050 M) was illuminated with red light. 

4. Preliminary expeiiments in which light of X 4358 A. was used indicated 
that light which is absorbed by methyl red as well as by chlorophyll is photo- 
chemically active. This result will be studied more carefully and reported 
later. 

5. While the reaction products were not isolated, it was noted that the prod- 
ucts were, compared to methyl red, colorless, and that no nitrogen was evolved. 

6. Indirect measurements indicate that the quantum yield, for the chloro- 
phyll-sensitized photochemical reaction between oxygen and phenylhydrazine, 
i^ approximately equal to unity. 

7. The photosensitized reaction with methyl red is negligibly slow when 
allylthiourea (3) is substituted for phenylhydrazine. 

8. Phenylhydrazine, at a concentration of 0.05 M, changes the absorption 
spectrum of chlorophyll B in methanol, but does not appreciably affect that of 
chlorophyll A, 
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EFFECTS OF HIGH-ENERGY RADIATION ON 
ORGANIC COMPOUNDS! 
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I, INTBODUCTION 

Organic compounds are hydrogenous materials. Thus, they are particularly 
effective as moderators for fast neutrons and at the same time become particu- 
larly susceptible to their influence. Quite apart from possible usefulness in the 
production of atomic energy, they definitely belong among those materials 
which might be introduced in or near a pile for the production of new and interest- 
ing chemical effects and chemical products. Furthermore, since piles and other 
portions of atomic energy plants are operated more or less remotely by human 
beings, discovery of the effects of all high-energy radiations on materials of 
which biological systems are composed has become an increasingly important 
matter. 

The practical value of solution of the radiation-chemical problems of organic 
compounds is by no means the sole justification for their investigation. Just 
as in reaction kinetics of thermal and photochemical systems, organic compounds 
offer a very fruitful field for study because so many different aspects of bond type 
and bond number and of molecular size, complexity, and relative stability (in the 
thermodynamic sense) can be independently and gradually varied in a manner 
advantageous for detailed study, for determination of gtoeral rules and correla- 
tions, and for discovery of underlying principles. The essential information 
required is knowledge of relative reactivity (under irradiation) of compounds 
and bonds of various types, of the relative effects of different kinds of ra^ation, 
and of the nature of the compounds produced. Much of this information is in 
the literature prior to the establishment of the Atomic Energy Projects, and 
some of it has been obtained outside of the projects, notably by the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology group (7, 8, 14, 15), even during World War II. 

!Paper presented before the Symposium on Radiation Chemistry, which was held under 
the auspices of the Division Physical and Inorganic Chemistry at the 110th Meeting of 
the American Chemical Society, Chicago, Rlinois, September, 1946. 

*PreBent address; Department of Chemistry, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. The work reviewed i9 in part taken from studies performed at the Metallurgical 
Xiaboratory, University of Chicago. 
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It is not the purpose of this article to review all the information available on 
the radiation chemistry of organic compounds. Its subject matter is confined 
to decomposition processes exclusively. In this limited field, only general prin- 
ciples and h3rpotheses are offered and a few illustrative examples are selected 
from both public and project literature. 

II. SPECIAL FEATURES 

All the processes characteristic of photochemistry can occur in radiation 
chemistry for, apart from the other phenomena associated with high-energy 
radiation, there are ordinary excitations such as are produced by light of wave 
length > 1000 A. The processes include fluorescence, simple rupture at the 
locus of excitation, internal conversion of energj^ transfer of energy to another 
molecule, and reaction with another molecule. Internal conversion is followed 
by collisional deactivation or by decomposition. In the latter case, the whole 
process (internal conversion plus decomposition) is called predissociation. 
Transfer of energy to another molecule may mean merely the conversion of the 
excitation energy to heat or it may cause reaction of the second molecule. In 
the latter case, the process is called photosensitization. 

In radiation chemistry, the excitation process may occur primarily as the 
result of action of the radiation on the molecule without ionization or it may 
occur secondarily after, or as a part of, ionization of the molecule. 

The distinctive primary process of radiation chemistry is the process of ioniza- 
tion. A numerically less frequent process is significant in certain special cases; 
it is an ion (or atom)-ejection process in which a particle is knocked out of lattice 
or molecular position cither by gamma recoil effect (Szilard-Chalmers process) 
or by fast -neutron impact (Wigner effect). Such an ejection process never 
occurs alone; it always precedes or is accompanied by the far more extensively 
occurrent ionization processes. For overall knowledge of what happens to a 
system in a radiation field we therefore address our attention to the ionization 
process and its consequences. 

In the ionization process, given suflScient enei'gy or appropriate conditions 
(as in watpr), the ion itself may dissociate, l^sually, however, the sequence of 
events in organic chemistry may be represented by the three equations: 


\ 




A+ + C- 


C -|“ e 


A++ e-' 
A*- 


•A* 

X + Y 


(la)» 


(lb) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


*In radiation chemistry the symbol — ** * ■ > has the same significance as has ► in photo- 

chemistry. It is intended to show that the consequences of a process (i.e., exposure to 

high-energy radiation), not its details, are being indicated. 
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The reacUons are succesavely icnumiion, ionic discharge, and decomposition (4). 

It has been known for a long time (qf. Hustrulid, Kusch, and Tate (10)) that 
the initial ionizaticni step may be by a number of paths. Reaction la represents 
the simplest such step. Reaction lb represents a group of reactions in which 
different ionic species and molecules, free radicals, or atoms are formed either 
in the primary act or stepwise in subsequent acts. For example, Hippie, Fox, 
and Condon (9) have shown definitely in studies (m the ianization of hydrocar- 
b(ms in the mass spectrograph that ions such as cur may be metastable 
and dissociate with production of a ^^riety of products; e.g., 

• A+ or B+ E+ + F 

where F maybe a free radical but is usually a stable molecule. In normal butane, 
for example, may be produced (by reaction la) in the primary act. 

Thereafter, it <»n (but does not necessarily) decompose; two reactions are 
reported for the decomposition of C 4 Hio'^. 

-»■ COIt^ + CH, 

C«Hi.+ -»• C,H,+ + CH4 

Reaction 1 does not stipulate which electron of the molecule is removed nor 
how much excess energy is conferred on the molecule in the ionization process. 
In general, because of the nature of the ionization act, the chances are apparently 
equally good that any one of a large number of electrons in the molecule may be 
ionized. Thereafter, conceivably, the charge of the molecule may shift to a 
preferred portion to the accompaniment of further excitation of various orbitals. 
In any event, the Franck-Condon principle applies. The atoms of the molecule 
do not have an opportunity to shift during the ionization process, but they do 
shift immediately afterward to positions of greater stability for the ion. Such 
a diift is accompanied by processes in which great vibrational excitation of a 
part of the molecule is dissipated either in collisions with other molecules or to 
other degrees of freedom in the same molecule. Usually, the final ionic con* 
figurati(m is dist^ded in comparison to that of the parent molecule. It is not 
apparmit whetibier this distension is over the whole molecule or is localized in the 
re^on of ionization. There are certain cases where the molecule is quite sym- 
metrical, as in benzene, in which it is not unreasonable to assume that all the 
atoms diift and that the missing orbital of the ionic state is, so to speak, 
“smeared” over the whole ion. This assumption is discussed in further con- 
siderations below (Section III, D,(2) and (3)). 

Reactions 2 and 3 are prototypical. ActuaUy, B*^ car may be written for 
A'*' and B* or E* for A*; the excited particles can be either excited molecules or 
teccited atoms. Thorough understanding consequmitly requires detailed con- 
sideraticm, in the particular case under study, of reactions additional or alterna- 
tive to 2 and 3. 

Whatever the details of the situation are, the fact is that the ion which enters 
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into reaction 2 is distended in comparison with the unexcited molecule A.^ The 
Franck-Condon principle holds also during the process of ionic discharge. The 
molecule A* formed in reaction 2 has the same configuration as the ion A+ from 
which it was produced. Thus, it is an excited molecule whose excitation may 
be fairly well localized or may be spread over a number of bonds, depending on 
the degree of localization of distension of the parent ion. It is sufficient here to 
say that something in the mechanism makes possible the process of ionic dis- 
charge (without immediate subsequent ionization) and that the excess energy 
consequently liberated in the molecule is far more than sufficient to break any 
one or two of the bonds in that molecule. 

Whether reaction 3 occurs at all depends on whether the excess energy in A* 
becomes available for a decomposition process before collisional deactivation 
occurs.® The products X and Y may be either radicals or stable molecules. For 
occurrence of decomposition into radicals, greater localization of excess energy is 
required. Perhaps such localization is the more ordinary phenomenon in ionic 
discharge. In such circumstances a (rearrangement) mechanism involving for- 
mation of ultimate molecules in the primary act (i.e., in reaction 3) is improbable. 
On the other hand, if the excitation energy of A* is distributed over a large 
number of bonds, the chance of a free-radical split in reaction 3 is reduced and, 
if collisional deactivation does not occur first, the predominant process in reac- 
tion 3 may be an ultimate-molecule split.® 

III. DECOMPOSITION PRODUCTS 

A. Relationahip to groups in molecule 

In radiation chemistry, as in photochemistry, many decomposition processes 
involve simple rupture and formation of free atoms or radicals as a first step in 
the chain. Usually, in photochemistry, at a particular wave length only a 
special part of the molecule is activated. In radiation chemistry, on the other 
hand, no part of the molecule should be preferentially ionized^ and usually no 
special part of the molecule is preferentially excited. Thus, in photochemistry 

^In the ensuing discussion attention will be concentrated on A and its derivatives. 
A more general discussion requires repeated reference to B'*' and the possibility that B 
represents a free radical rather than a stable molecule. In order to avoid unnecessary 
complication, it is left to the reader mentally to insert the necessary additional analogous 
statements or to add statements entailed by the reactivity of B in any medium under 
specific consideration. 

•The reader will note an analogy here to ordinary thermal and photochemical processes. 

•A contrast to photochemistry is here notable. In a photochemically excited molecule, 
the excitation energy is very localized. Nevertheless, under certain conditions (i.e., 
when the excitation energy is not sufficiently high) decomposition cannot occur at the 
locus of absorption but must occur in another way. In such circumstances, the ultimate- 
molecule mechanism may occur (3) . In radiation chemistry, on the other hand, the excita- 
tion enexgy is always sufficiently high for bond rupture. 

^his presumable absence of initially preferential ionization does not exclude the possi- 
bility of an ultimate preferential ionization or excitation of a certain part of the molecule 
in special eases. 
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it may occur that in a particular class of compounds (e.g., the aldehydes) one 
single b<md is preferentially broken (e.g., the C — C bond adjacent to the carbonyl 
group (6)). In radiation chemistry such a phenomenon should be exceptional, 
and we expect that the probability of rupture of a particular bond is more or 
less closely related to its fractional “concentration” in the molecule. Thus, 
in a hydrocarbon containing a number of methyl groups, the number of free 
methyl radical splits should be proportional to their number, just as the number 
of free hydrogen atoms initially formed should be roughly related to the number 
of C — H bonds in the molecule. 



C-CH, 


Fig. 1. Relationship between product yield and parent groups in a series of hydro 
carbons, according to Schoepfle and Fellows. The curve is through the normal hydro 
carbons. Point B is for 2,2'dimethylhexane; point A is for 2,2,5-triinethylpentane 

Schoepfle and Fellows (8) offered an interesting example of such a relationship 
many years ago. Figure 1, taken from their data, ^ows that the relationship 
between the ratios (H 2 yield)/(CH 4 sdeld) and (number of C — bonds)/(number 
of C — CHj bonds) is nearly linear for a series of normal aliphatic hydrocarbons. 
However, the points for two isomeric octanes lie distinctly off the curve, with 
the fraction of hydrogen in the yield much exceeding the expected value. Table 1 
is taken from the same set oi data as is figure 1. Comparison of 2,5-dimethyl- 
hexmie with n-hexane shows that the yield of methane is nearly what would be 
expected on the basis of munber of O-CHt b<mds but it is then difficult, on 
the same basis, to account for the large decrease in hydrogen yield in the%rmer 
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case. In order to account for the very high H2/Cll4 ratio in all the cases, 
Schoepfle and Fellows suggested that a significant portion of the hydrogen 3deld^ 
comes from the decomposition of large radicals. It is sufficient for our purposes 
here to say that it must come from a process which does not necessarily involve a 
primary C — H split. As a matter of fact, it is important to note that the type 
of data summarized by figure 1 cannot be consideretl evidence for any frec- 

TABLE 1 


Effect of 170-kv. cathode raijs (OS ma.y SO min,) on some hydrocarbons 
(Schoepfle and Fellows: Ind. Eng. Chem. 23 , 1396 (1931)) 


nyDROCASBON 

1 TOTAL CAS 

1 ! 

CH4 

OTHER GAS 

(calculated) 


CC. 

CC. 

CC. 

CC. 

n-Hexane 

' 57.6 

38.3 

3.1 

16.2 

n -Heptane 

51.4 

39.5 

2.1 

9.8 

n-Octane . . 

48. .3 

38.0 

1.4 

8.9 

w-Decaiie 

41.6 

32.8 

! 0 9 

7.9 

w-Tetradecane 

34.9 

31.8 

0.6 

2.5 

2 , 5-l)imethyl hexane . 

49.8 

21.0 

5.8 

23.0 

2,2,4-Triniethylpontane 

* 50.3 1 

17 6 

• 7.6 

! 25.1 



Fici. 2. Relationship between yield of products and number of parent groups in three 
fatty acids, according to Honig. The solid line is Honig’s. 

radical or free-atom mechanism at all. Decomposition via rearrangement could 
and should give precisely similar data. 

More recently, Honig ( 8 ) noted a similar ‘‘group to product'^ relationship 
between the ratio (H2 yield)/(CO + CO2 yield) and number of hydrogen atoms 
in three fatty acids exposed in the solid state to alpha-particle bombardment. 
Figure 2 , given by Honig, shows a nearly linear relationship. The data are 
insufficient to indicate whether the departure from linearity is real. 
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B. Qm prodwtimin rdatUm to umaturaUon 

^ One of the unfortunate features of many of the data of radiaticm chemistry 
is that so little basic quantitative information is given. Very frequently, only 
gas mialyses appear, without any effort to relate amount of product to energy 
input. HowevOT, even when such data appear, they are an inadequate criterion 
of l^e degree of decompotition. This situation is particularly true when mecha- 
ninm|fcre present for the absorption of free radicals and atoms — as in the decom- 
position!^ unsaturated compounds. 

The vwrk of Schoepfle and Fellows, already cited, also showed that, as far as 
gas iH'oduction is concerned, unsaturated hydrocarbons appear more stable than 
saturated, and aromatic compoimds appear far more stable than aliphatic. 
Aliphatic side chains on aromatic rings increased the gas yield. In table 2, 
which comes from project data (2), these facts are very clearly shown, but it is 
at the same time apparent that many more molecules react than are indicated 
by gas production alone. In cyclohexene, toluene, and benzene the number of 


TABLE 2 

Effect of faet-eleelron irradiation on liquid hydrocarbons 
(J. V. Flanagan, C. J. Hochanadel, and R. A. Penneman (2)) 


HYDKOCAmBON 

Gg (molecules gas pee 
100 E.V.) 

Gp (molecules liquid 

CONVEITED TO POLYMER/ 
100 E.V.) 

Beiusene 

0.04 

0.5 

n^Heptane 

4.2 

1.7 

Cyclohexane 

4.0 

1.2 

Cyclohexene 

1.0 

4.2 

Methylcyclohexane 

4.5 

4.2 

Toluene 

0.09 

0.7 



molecules which enter into reaction exceeds the number of molecules of gas 
produced by a factor ran^g from 4.2 to 12.5. 

C. Effect of liquid state 

Franck and Rabinowitch have pointed out that, in certain photochemical 
cases, where the same decomposition reaction can be studied both in the gas 
and in the liquid, the quantum yield of the reaction is generally lower in the 
liquid (5). Two factors contribute to this decrease in yield: a collisional deac- 
tivation effect and a cage effect. The former occurs because the period between 
collisions in the molecules in a l^uid is about 10~” sec. (i.e., about <me vibration 
period) and thus, unless reaction occurs in the interval between collisions (as by 
rupture), there is a good. chance that the excitation energy may be picked off 
before it becomes effective. The more the excitation energy exceeds the energy 
required for the reaction, the less is the probability of this process. In tiie cage 
effect, radioals produced by rupture collide with the surrounding mcdecules 
while they are still within each other’s spheres (ff influratce; there is consequently 
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a probability of primary recombination. The cage effect is enhanced where 
product radicals and substrate molecules are both large; it would be smaller 
when a hydrogen atom is a primary product (12). It might be expected that 
the cage effect would also be reduced when the primary product is travelling 
with high energy. The cage effect should be without influence on the chance of 
split into ultimate molecules (11). On the whole, excessive excitation energy 
will increase yield mainly because of decreased importance of leaking-off of 
energy rather than because of decreased cage effect. Thus, decomposition yields 
in radiation-induced reactions in the liquid state should be generally high (as 
compared with photochemical reactions) and the ultimate-molecule mechanism 
should be favored. As for the first part of that conclusion, no evidence is 
readily available now, although we may expect that it will be subjected to test. 
The conclusion that the ultimate-molecule mechanism should be favored by the 
liquid state has received support in photochemistry. Some data on the radia- 
tion chemistry of fatty acids by Sheppard and Whitehead (15), cited in section 
III,D,(3), also agree with that conclusion. 

D. Redctivity factors 

Any factor which increases the lifetime of the excited molecule formed in the 
act of ionic discharge serves to decrease both decomposition yield and ratio of 
free radicals to ultimate molecules formed in the primary act. There are several 
such factors. 

(f ). Among isomers, greater complexity means longer life of the excited states. 
Complexity increases the probability of internal conversion of energy from an 
initial excited state (where energy may be localized in a single part of the mole- 
cule) to one of a number of equivalent states in which the energy is fairly well 
distributed throughout the molecule. While in such a relatively stable state 
the molecule may lose a critical amount of energy by collision before bond rup- 
ture (but not necessarily decomposition by rearrangement) has a chance to occur. 

The only experimental data available on this point are those of table 1, relating 
to the isomeric octanes. The marked decrease in hydrogen yield in going from 
n-octane to its isomers cannot be accounted for on the basis of competition with 
C — CHs splits. An alternative explanation can be based on the notion that the 
number of C — H splits is reduced from another cause and that the increased 
yield of methane is not necessarily via free CHs radicals. According to the 
point of view of the previous paragraph, the explanation could be that, because 
of the successively increased complexity of the isomeric octanes, the chance of 
internal conversion to a state in which the energy is non-localized is increased. 
Thus, that portion of the decomposition resulting from bond splits is markedly 
decreased, while rearrangement processes (in which, perhaps, some hydrogen is 
primarily formed) are not greatly affected. The decrease in hydrogen yield 
represents then a substantial decrease in C — H splits. Incidentally, small 
‘‘smearing-out’^ of excitation energy as in internal conversion should theoretically 
be reflected first in a decrease in splits of bonds of the greater strength; i.e., 
C — bonds as compared with C — C bonds. 
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In future work it will be desirable to dbtain information on the actual quan- 
tities of isomeric compounds decomposed as well as on the fractions of products 
formed tm free radicals (or atoms) and rearrangements to ultimate molecules. 

The more resonance in a molecule (as in benzene), the more likely- it is 
that the state immediately ensuant on ionic discharge will be one in which the 
excitation energy is distributed throughout the molecule. Thus, the probability 
is high that the excited molecule may endure without bond rupture until it 
becomes stabilized by loss of energy in collision processes (or decomposes by 
rearrangement into ultimate molecules). 

(5). The closer the correspondence between ionic and normal-molecular con- 
figurations, the less is the molecule ultimately affected by radiation. Benzene 
may be cited as a possible illustrative extreme case. If, as suggested in Sec- 
tion II, the missing orbital is “smeared^' over the whole ion, the ionic and 
normal-molecular configurations may be so closely alike that the excitation in 
the molecule caused by discharge of the ion cannot be said to be localized prefer- 
ably in any single bond. Such a molecule would be rather unreactive, for it 
would be unlikely that energy so thoroughly distributed among various degrees 
of freedom would concentrate sufficiently at one bond between collisions (i.e., 
in about one vibration period in the liquid state) to cause rupture at that bond. 
Thus, the relative probability either of deactivation or of decomposition by 
rearrangement would be increased. 

For complete understanding of the effects of any radiation on a substance, it 
would be desirable in the first instance to know what ions are produced by that 
radiation. Data are in general lacking. There is some information which can 
be obtained from low-voltage mass-spectroscopic data. It is improper of course 
to apply such data without reservation or modification in considerations of the 
effect of high-voltage electrons on liquids, but hints are thereby obtained and 
in such a way the data are qualitatively instructive. 

For example, benzene has been bombarded with electrons at 72 v. in the mass 
spectrograph and ion abundance ratios have been obtained. Hustrulid, Kusch, 
and Tate (10) report that, on the scale CeHe^ = 1(X), only seven other species 
have abundances exceeding 4.0. They are 


C.H6+ 

15.2 

C4H,+ 

15.7 

C,H/ 

4.6 

C4H,+ 

13.3 

C,H,+ 

4.0 

C,H/ 

6.6 

C4H4^ 

13.5 




An easy hypothesis on the basis of which to account for the low decomposition 
yield in benzene is that neither the species CeHe*^, on discharge, nor the simply 
excited benzene molecules (which might be expected to make the ordinary 
^^photocb^nicaF’ contribution) lead to decomposition. On the basis of the 
ideas suggested in this and the previous section, this hypothesis does not appear 
too strange. 
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An alternative suggestion which has been offered for the stability of aromatic 
hydrocarbons is rather special. It finds the explanation in the behavior of the 
primary products after decomposition of excited Celie*. The suggestion is that 
the hydrogen atom initially produced reacts with an adjacent CeHe molecule to 
give CbHt, and that that radical back-reacts with the parent CeHs to form two 
CcHe molecules. A difficulty with this interpretation is that work of Bon- 
hoeffer and Harteck (1) indicates that atomic hydrogen reacts with benzene 
vapor (not liquid) to split the ring with formation of methane, ethylene, and 
acetylene — all of whi(;h, incidentally, w’ere found in the studies summarized in 
table 2. However, the early work of Schoepfle and Fellows on mixtures of 
benzene and cyclohexane indicates a decrease in gas yield best explained in 
terms of free-atom ac^ceptancje by the benzene. More work is clearly required.^® 

Another factor which can decrease reactivity (under irradiation) in the way 
discussed in this section is molecular size. If there is a tendency for spreading 
of the excitation energy, then the larger the molecule the more nearly will the 
ionic configuration and molecular configuration correspond. In such a case 
insufficient energy will be localized at a bond for rupture in that locale and the 
time required for such localization to occur may, in general, be so large that the 
decomposition takes place preferentially via an ultimate molecule (i.e., rearrange- 
ment) mechanism. 

The data of Sheppard and Whitehead (15) on the decomposition of fatty acids 
by radon alphas and high-voltage deuterons have already been cited (2) as 
illustrative of this priiufiple. The facts are that hydrogen, carbon dioxide, 
carbon monoxide, and methane are all produced in approximately equal amount 
in the decomposition of acetic acid but that, when palmitic acid is reached, only 
the first two are among the major gaseous products and the liquid product is 
principally pcntadecane. 

Off-hand, without a principle such as that here offered, one would expect a 
wider diversity of products with increase of molecular size, particularly if a free- 
radical mechanism is assumed for the decomposition. The difficulty is well 
appreciated by Honig (7), who assumes the free-radical mechanism.** He points 
out that, on his assumption, for every 100 C — H bonds broken, about 45 
C — COOH bonds are ruptured, w hile probably no more than 5 C — C bonds are 
broken elsewhere in the chain. Honig suggests an explanation of the ratios 

Note added in proof: Dr. A. O. Allen (private communication, February 24, 1947) calls 
attention to old work of Linder and Davis (1931) and of Mund (1935), in which substantial 
decomposition of benzene vapor is reported. Although this result is consonant with the 
notion that collisional deactivation is an important factor in the non -reactivity of liquid 
benzene, it does not eliminate the other explanation based on the special cage effect, i.e., 
that an adjacent CsHt back-reacts with a parent CeH# within a period of about one vibra- 
tion. 

*The data of figure 2 are no proof of an exclusively free-radical mechanism. Increased 
yield of hydrogen with more hydrogen in the molecule can equally well occur via an ulti- 
mate-molecule mechanism. However, the important point is the manner of production 
of pentadecane itself. Even if hydrogen were produced via free atoms, the pentadecane 
could still be formed exclusively via rearrangement. 
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based on relative bond straigtha; he concludes that the C~COOH b<nul is the 
weakest C — C bond. 

Evidently, any strai^tforward free-radical-mechanism interpretation of the 
data in the way described leads to a complication reddent in the fact that the 
C — H bonds are certainly stronger than any of the C — C bcmds. There is also, 
however, the difficulty that the excitation ^ergy is far more than sufficient to 
break any of the bon^ in the molecule. If it is spread out over the molecule, 
then the weakest bonds (i.e., the C — C bonds) should be pref^enlially broken 
and the C — bcmds should be barely affected. 

The free-radical mechanism attempts to accoimt for the pentadecane by the 
successive reactions: 


RCOOH — H. R -I- CXX)H 
COOH -H R -» CO, -H RH 

If this is the mechanism, some explanation is required. In Section II it is 
mentioned that the chances are approximately equally good for ionization in the 
primary act of any one of a large number of electrons in the molecule. If the 
locus of excitation corresponds precisely to, the point of initial ionization, it 
seems most probable that there should be a wide diversity of products. How- 
ever, we have no information on the behavior of the ion. It may very well be 
that, following the ionization step, the charge of the ion (i.e., the missing orbital) 
will shift to a preferred position; e.g., in palmitic acid the COOH end of the 
molecule. Thereafter, the break (if rupture is assumed to be the most reasonable 
process) can occur preferentially in that region. 

There is one difficulty with this explanation other than the question of why 
hydrogen is among the products at all. It is in the question: why should the 
ultimate ionization tend to be more localized in a large molecule like palmitic 
acid than in a small one like acetic acid? 

For the time being, an explanation of the results on fatty acids based strictly 
on the matter of molecular size does not appear too unreasonable ; but much more 
quantitative information on a diversity of compounds is necessary before this 
principle can be considered established. 

IV. SUMMARY 

All the processes which occur in photochemical reactions of organic compounds 
occur also in radiation-chemical processes. In addition, there are reactions 
resultant from the peculiar sequence characteristic of radiation chemistry: i.e., 
ionization, discharge, and decomposition. In general, any electron in the mole- 
cule is equally susceptible to i<^iization in the initial act; this fact must be con- 
stantly recalled in any interpretation of radiation-chemical mechanisms. 

Since, in general, the Excitation energy lies in any part of the molecule, the 
yield of a particular product is closely related to the number of parent groups in 
the mdecule. Gas production, particularly in unsaturated compounds, is an 
inadequate criterion of the resistance of a compound to high-energy radiation. 
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In the liquid state, the excessive excitation energy tends to minimize the Franck- 
Rabinowitch effect (i.e., decrease in yield due to collisional deactivation and 
cage effect). Factors which increase resistance of organic compounds to radia- 
tion (and ratio of ultimate molecules to free-radical processes) are molecular 
complexity, resonance in the molecule, and all properties of the molecule which 
tend to increase the correspondence between ionic and molecular configurations. 
Among the latter are molecular symmetry (cf, benzene) and molecular size (c/. 
palmitic acid). Apparently, increase of molecular size tends to channel the 
decomposition along a particular path rather than to diversify the products. 
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Despite extensive investigation (15), knowledge of the behavior of concen- 
trated systems of soap and water is still incomplete. There are three important 
aspects to the problem. First is the search for phase changes with the object of 
establishing their occurrence as unambiguously as possible. Second is the ques- 
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tion of the mode of combination of water with soap, whether as stoichiometric 
hydrates, adsorption complexes, solid solutions, or simply enmeshed in capillary 
spaces in the soap curd. Finally, there is much interest in the nature of the 
changes in crystalline or micellar structure occurring at the various transitions. 

This paper presents the results of an application of the differential calori- 
metric method (27) to the determination of phase changes occurring between 
150°C. and room temperature in aqueous sodium oleate systems containing 
more than 60 per cent soap. The data show clearly the existence of several 
new transitions below 1()0°C., and supplement the phase diagram (26) proposed 
in 1939 on the basis of visual observations, dilatometric studies, microscopic 
investigation, phase separation, and vapor-pressure determinations.* Additional 
data have been obtained by vapor-pressure measurements (16), by a freezing- 
point method (18), by calorimetry (27), and by x-ray diffraction (6, 1 1), which 
help to elucidate the very complicated behavior shown by this system. An 
attempt is made in the present work to correlate the results of all these different 
investigations. 

Sodium oleate was chosen for this detailed study of concentrated aqueous 
systems, since in this case many of the interesting mesomorphic, phases occur at 
temperatures below 100°C., where they can be investigated conveniently by 
several different methods. Moreover, sodium oleate is the most important 
single constituent of commercial soaps, the phase diagram (19) of which resem- 
bles that of sodium oleate and water in many respects. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHOD AND RKSULTS 
Materials 

The sodium oleate used in this investigation was prepared from oleic acid by 
neutralization in ethyl alcohol solution with a solution of sodium ethoxide, fol- 
lowed by removal of solvent by evaporation under reduced pressure at 4()“(K)°C. 
Before use the soap was dried to constant weight by intermittent heating and 
stirring at 105°C., and thereafter kept in a dark, corked bottle in a desiccator 
with calcium chloride. All of the work on aqueous systems was carried out 
using a sodium oleate (III) prepared from an oleic acid purified by the Lapworth 
method, and further purified by Dr. M. J. Void by fractional crystallizatipn of 
acid potassium oleate from ethyl alcohol (17). A few runs were also made on an 
anhydrous sodium oleate (I) from a specially pure sample of oleic acid (3) which 
was available in small quantity. This acid, prepared by W. Foreman (2), is 
believed to be at least 99 per cent pure. 

Several other commonly used preparations of sodium oleate were also examined 
in an effort to evaluate the comparability of results reported from different labo- 
ratories. These results are shown in tables 1 and 2, each of the transition tem- 

*The vapor-pressure results used in the construction of that diagram were not taken 
from Dr. l.iee^s work, as might be inferred from a paper which appeared in Oil k Soap 20, 
17 (1943). They were obtained by the author, using an apparatus assembled by Dr. J. L. 
Porter, before Dr. Lee commenced work by this method. 
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peratures having been determined by several of the techniques in use in this 
laboratory, including dilatometric (32), calorimetric (27), microscopic (32), and 


TABLE 1 

Characteristics of sodium oleates'' 


PREPAKAtlON NO. 

SOURCE OF ACID 

EXCESS ACID OR 
ALKALI 

EQUIVALENT WEIGHT 
OP ACID 

IODINE VALUE 

OP ACID 



equiv. per mole 



I . 

Foreman-Brown* 

0.000 

282.311 

89.861f 

lit . .. 

British Drug Houses, 
Ltd. 

0.0046 (alk.) 

284. 1§ 

87.111 

lilt. . 

British Drug Houses, 
Ltd. 

0.002 (acid) 

288. 2§ 

85.8§ 

IV 

Merck and Co.; pur- 
chased as sodium 
oleate 

0.013 (alk.) 

288. 7§ 

86.5§ 

V. . 

Kahlbaum’s ^‘Olein- 

saure Kahlbaum’’ 

0.000 

287.911 

86.0f 


* This acid was obtained through the kindness of Professors J. W. McBain and 
J. R. Brown. 

t This acid was made by Lapworth’s method. This is the preparation used by R. D. 
Void for determination of the phase-rule diagram of sodium oleate and water (J. Phys. 
Chem, 43, 1213 (1939)). 

t This acid was supposed to have been the same as II but must have suffered some con- 
tamination in transit . It was purified by fractional crystallization of acid potassium oleate 
from ethyl alcohol as suggested by McBain and Stewart (J. Chem. Soc. 1927, 1392). 

§ Determined using the acid recovered from the soap after its preparation. The author 
is indebted to Dr. M. E, L. McBain for determination of the iodine numbers in this paper. 
Determined using the original acid before preparing the soap. 


TABLE 2 

Average values of reversible transition temperatures of anhydrous ^‘sodium oleaies** 


TRANSITION 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

A (possibly between two 
crystal forms) 

40 ±4 (2)* 

t 

40 

Absent 

40=bl (3) 

Curd fiber-subwaxy . 

65 dr2 (2) 

67 ±2 (2) 

65 

68 

60 

Subwaxy-waxy . . 

115 ±3 (3) 

116 ±7 (2) 

117 d=2 (2) 

107 

112 ±3 (3) 

Waxy-superwaxy. . . 

m±i (4) 

179 

182 d=3 (3) 

183 ±2 (2) 

180 d=6 (3) 

Superwaxy-subneat 

219 ±3 (2) 

204 db3 (2) 

242 ±1 (2) 

207 d=5 (2) 

202 dbO (3) 

Subneat-isotropic liquid 

246 ±3 (4) 

242 d=2 (2) 

256 ±1 (3) 

250 ±5 (3) 

243 dr 10 (3) 


* The number in parentheses gives the number of methods, average values from which 
were averaged to arrive at the figure given in the table. 

t This sample was not studied in this range of temperature. 


hot-wire microscopic methods (25). Lack of precision in the reported tempera- 
ture of a given transition for a given preparation is due to differences between 
the results of different techniques, rather than to inexactness of the individual 
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soethods, since duplicate runs by the same method agreed mthin 4'‘C. in even 
tile least favorable cases. The difficulty aiqjears to be inherent in tim poe^Stie 
chemical instability and the difficulty of ultimate purification of oleic acid, since 
neaiiy identical transition temperatures have bemi reported for the saturated 
soap, sodium palmitate, from different laboratories (7, 31, 32) uidng indep^dent 
materials. 

All preparations (ff sodium oleate studied underwait at least enx successive 
thermally reversible transitions, although all transitions were not always indi- 
cated by all methods for every sample. Thus, sodium oleate I showed transi- 
tions at 40‘’C. and 65°C., both dilatometricaUy and calorimetrically, whereas 
sodium oleate III underwent tranation at 40°C. calorimetrically but not dilato- 
metrically, but at 65‘’C. showed a transition dilatometricaUy but not calori- 
metricaUy. Such discrepancies may be related to the unsuspected presence of 
very smaU amounts of residual water in the supposedly anhydrous samples, 
since differences in the technique of sample preparation and investigational 
method may then result in the formation of different low-temperature phases. 
The finding of Ross and McBain (21) that samples I and III commonly exist 
at room temperature in different polymorphic forms is also suggestive in this 
matter. 

T{ and T* curves (26) were determined for aqueous systems of sodium oleates 
II, III, and IV. The boundaries are qualitatively the same for aU three samples. 
The temperatures of formation of isotropic liquid or middle soap from curd 
fibers are nearly the same in aU cases, witii differences in the lower boundary of 
the soapboiler’s neat soap field not greater than with the different samples. 
The boundary of the field of isotropic solution of sodium oleate III at higher tem- 
peratures is displaced about 7 per cent in composition toward the water side of 
the diagram from that of the previously published curve for sodium oleate II (26) 
and is about 10-15°C. higher in temperature, while that for sodium oleate IV 
falls between the other two. 

Interpretation of differential calorimetric data 

This method is based on measurement of the temperature difference between 
two similar cells, one containing the sample and the other a thermally inert 
material, as both are uniformly heated at a slow rate. Its application to anhy- 
drous soaps in the present apparatus has already been described (27), and its use 
further illustrated by application to a series of anhydrous alkali metal palmitates 
(34) and to low-moisture systems of sodium stearate (28). With pure anhydrous * 
soaps transitions must occur sharply at a single temperature, causing a tiuirp 
peak in the curve of differential temperature vs. time. Changes of slope in this 
curve have no phase significance unless the rate d transition is slow relative to 
tile rate of rise of temperature, or on occurrence d a transition of the second kind 
(28). Application of this method to aqueous systems is considerably more 
complicate, since here dianges of slope in tire differential tonperature curve 
are generally d phase significance. lius necessitates a v&cy smooth base line 
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in the absence of transitions which is difficult to achieve, since meaningless 
changes in slope may be caused by any of a number of instrumental factors (27), 

In the anhydrous system the temperature at the top of a peak where the curve 
starts to drop has no significance, being merely the adventitious point at which 
the rate of heat input to the sample exceeds the rate of heat absorption due to 
occurrence of a transition. In the binary system, however, this temperature 
may be adventitious or may be due to a phase change. Decision between these 
alternatives may be based on one of several possible considerations. If a given 
change of slope occurs at about the same temperature independent of rate of 
heating in duplicate experiments, it is presumably due to a phase change in the 
sample rather than to a thermal lag or an instrumental vagary. Study of the 
shape of the curve is sometimes helpful, since the drop in differential temperature 
is usually much more rapid if merely part of a peak in the curve than if due to a 
change in slope caused by phase changes in the sample. Least certainly, if the 
temperature of a given change of slope varies in a regular manner as the composi- 
tion of the sample is changed, it may be presumed that the change of slope is 
due to a phase change. 

Transformations occurring over a range of temperature will give rise to changes 
of slope instead of peaks in the differential temperature curve, unless the tem- 
perature interval is small. Passage of a sample through a two-phase region with 
increasing temperature would be expected to cause an increase in the differential 
temperature on entering the two-phase region and a drop in differential tempera- 
ture on passing from the two-phase region into a one-phase region. The tem- 
perature at the phase boundary is that of the point at which the slope first 
changes rather than that at which the base-line differential temperature is rees- 
tablished, since the latter temperature depends on size of sample, rate of heat 
transfer, etc. A decrease in slope usually signifies entrance into a one-phase 
region. However, if one of the phase boundaries of a two-phase region should 
have a sliarp change of slope, it may give rise to a negative change in slope of the 
differential temperature curve even though the system remains a mixture of 
tw^o phases. 

The application of this method to the study of clay samples in open cells has 
recently been comprehensively discussed (22). Although there are many analo- 
gies between that and the present work, there' are also important differences. 
The soap samples were studied in closed cells under their own partial pressures 
* in order to prevent gross changes in composition. Even so, it is currently impos- 
sible to predict the effect any given relative humidity might have on the decom- 
position of any possible hydrates present in the system despite the possibility 
of making a rough estimate of the vapor pressure in the cells (16, 29, 33). In 
the mineralogical work a heating rate of 12®C. per minute was commonly em- 
ployed, with the result that reported temperatures for the same transition some- 
times differ by 50~75®C. In the present work the use of much slower rates of 
heating insured the correctness of the transition temperatures found. This was 
established by diowing that the same temperature was obtained at heating 
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ates of both 1.5®C. and 1®C. per minute, even though the peaks were smaller 
and flatter in the latter case. 

The differential thermal curves not only give the temperatures of transitions 
in the sample but may also help to establish the nature of the changes taking 
place. A transition involving absorption of a finite quantity of heat at a definite 
temperature will give rise to a peak in the differential thermal curve, which then 
can be taken as evidence for the complete disappearance of some phase at that 
temperature. In a binary system this generally occurs only at eutectic, euctec- 
toid, or peritectoid temperatures, or at the decomposition temperature of a 
stoichiometric hydrate, although loss of a large amount of adsorbed water over a 
narrow temperature range woxild give a peak simulating that due to decomposi- 
tion of a hydrate. According to the phase rule such peaks must occur at constant 
temperature independent of gross composition, their areas being proportional to 
the amotmt of phase transformation taking place. 

In the case of soap systems there is yet one other rather special mechanism 
which can be advanced to account for the occurrence of a transition at constant 
temperature in the binary system independent of composition. It is entirely 
possible that soap crystals may undergo lattice transformations, such as a sharp 
onset of molecular rotation or a slight change in the packing of the hydrocarbon 
chains, which would cause a heat effect at temperatures independent of the 
amount of bound water. This possibility receives support from several x-ray 
investigations (11, 23) which agree in showing no change in side spacings with 
water content over a wide range of composition. There may, of course, be 
simultaneous loss or gain of some bound water at the temperature of the lattice 
transition due to change in the adsorptive power or capillary porosity of the 
crystal, the heat effect of which would be superposed on that due to the lattice 
transition itself. 


Experimental procedure and results 

The procedure followed in the present work was similar to that already de- 
scribed (27). Systems were prepared by weighing the requisite amounts of dry 
soap and water into a tube which was then sealed and heated imtil the contents 
were completely isotropic. The homogeneous cake formed on cooling was placed 
on a spot plate, cut into pieces, and these poked through the semicapillary neck 
of the calorimeter cell as quickly as possible (10 min. to 1 hr.) to minimize 
changes iu composition. The cell was then sealed in two steps, it being allowed to 
cool after the first constriction of the capillary, thus avoiding any heating of the 
system which would result in changes in composition along the cell and might 
also explode it. 

The cells were then allowed to stand for about 15 min. at a sufficiently high 
temperature to insure at least partial fusion and coalescence, so that a coherent 
cake would be formed in good thermal contact with the glass of the cell. Com- 
plete melting was impossible, since the rather fragile calorimeter cells exploded 
at high temperatures. After having been so heated at temperatures given in 
table 3, the cells were cooled to room temperature in the calorimeter (from 220®C. 
to 30®C. in about an hour). The times at room temperature before calorimetric 
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study were also recorded, since specification of both rate of cooling and aging 
period may well be necessary to permit subsequent identification of what phase 
or mixture of phases is likely to have been present initially in each case (28). 



Fro. 1. Characteristic differential calorimetric curves for systems of sodium oleate 
and water. 

Most runs were made at a heating rate of 1.5°C. per minute, as used in calibra- 
ion of the calorimeter. However, several were carried out at 1®C. per minute, 
tin order to check the reproducibility of the temperatures of peaks in the curve 
and particularly to assist in establishing the validity of the temperatures at which 
changes of slope occur. A few runs were also made on samples which had not 




TABLE 3 ^ 

Temperaiures of changes in the differerdial healing curves of sodium oleale-waler systems 
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been preheated in the calorimetw cells. In all runs the systems were studied 
in closed cells under their own aqueous vapor pressure. 



PERCENT SODHJM OLE ATE 

Fio. 2. Phase diagram of the system sodium oleate-water. IT, and Tc curves from 
Void (J. Phys. Chem. 48i 1213 f 1939)') . Broken lines indicate less certain boundaries from 
the same reference. Dashed curves from McBain and Lee (Oil & Soap 20, 17 (1943)). 

The data obtained are summarized in tables 3 and 4 and presented graphically 
in fi^es 1 and 2. Figure 1 presents typical curves of differential temperature 
p«. time, showing the various peaks and changes of slope which determine the 
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transition temperatures. Even on this small-scale reproduction the validity 
of the marked points of changes of slope can be easily demonstrated by laying a 
straight edge along the curve. This figure also shows clearly the qualitative and 
sometimes abrupt differences in thermal behavior which result from certain 
changes in the composition of the system. The numerical data for all samples 
studied, taken from curves such as these, are assembled in table 3. 

Table 4 gives values for the heat of transition at temperatures where peaks 
occurred in the heating curves, calculated by equation 1 of reference 27. It is 
evident from the erratic fluctuation that the technique with aqueous systems in 
the present calorimeter is inadequate to give precision values of transformation 
energy. However, these results do give an approximate measure of the heat 
of transition which can be correlated with various possible mechanisms, and they 
also show qualitatively but very clearly how the energy effect at a transition 
varies with the water content of the system. 

Figure 2 shows the results of the present investigation superposed on the 
previously accepted phase diagram for the system sodium oleate-water. It is 
obvious that important revisions are necessary, even though the present data do 
not suflSce to permit construction of a new diagram. 

DISCUSSION 

The present data are of interest and will be discussed in terms of the possible 
existence of critical compositions at which other methods have indicated marked 
changes in the properties of similar systems (10, 11, 18, 30), the problem of 
whether the various water-containing phases arc mixtures of stoichiometric 
hydrates or contain the water in a solid-solution phase, essentially free in capillary 
spaces or adsorbed on the surface of the crystallites (5, 9, 12, 16, 18, 28, 29), 
their relation to previously suggested phase diagrams for the system (16, 26), 
and conflicting views derived from x-ray investigation as to what crystalline 
phases may be present (6, 6, 9, 10, 11, 21). The implications of the various 
transitions detected thermally, shown graphically in figure 2, will be considered 
successively in order of ascending temperature. 

Transition at 

This transition, resulting in a peak in the differential temperature curve, was 
found to occur at about 28®C. independent of composition over the range from 
74 per cent to 27 per cent sodium oleate. This leads to the presumption that it 
marks either a peritectoid or eutectoid point or the decomposition temperature 
of some hydrate. Although the values of the heat of transition as a function of 
composition are very irregular (cf, table 4), they appear to pass through a maxi- 
mum at about 71 per cent soap, which composition therefore should be that of 
either the peritectoid or a hydrate. It may possibly be of interest in this con- 
nection tliat a hydrate such as Na01*6H20 would correspond to 73.8 weight 
per cent sodium oleate. 

The behavior undergoes a qualitative change between 73.7 and 76.5 per cent 
soap, the more concentrated systems showing only a sharp increase in slope of 
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the dififeroitial tempotiture curve rather than ui actual peaJc. Ihia mdi(»ites 
that whatever change begins at 28‘’C. occurs at the higher s<»p concentrations 
over a range of temperature, although it seems anomi^ous that the initial tem- 
perature of such a transformation ^ould be so nearly independent cS composi- 
tion. Between 87 fmd 91 per cent sodium oleate there is again a qualitative 
change in behavior, the more concentrated systems undergoing no thermally 
evident change until hi^er temperatures. Strangely, there is no indication in 

TABLE 4 


Approximate heats of transition 


coitFosmoN: 

WEIGHT FEE 

CENT SODIGM OXSATE 

TEMFEEATUEE 

AB 

TEIfFEEATUEE 

AH 


“C. 

eal. per mole 

“C. 

cal, per mole 

99.1 

110 

2830 



98.6 

106 

3320 

199 

1540 

98.6 

109 

3060 

202 

1270 

98.0 

110 

2910 

201 

1090 

96.9 

114 

2410 



95.7 

112 

2160 



95.3 

110 

2510 



93.9 

112 

1310 



92.2 

111 

1190 

139 (doubtful) 

412 

91.5 

110 

880 



91.1 

115 

861 



89.8 

112 

720 

125 

983 

89.2 

108 

719 

126 

663 

87.7 

109 (doubtful) 

518 



86.2 

Gone 




73.7 

27 

3920* 



72.8 

30 

2540* 



71.2 

27 

6350 



68.9 1 

27 

3670 



66.2 

29 

4140 



61.4 

28 

4350 



54.6 

28 

4080 



43.5 

29 

2080 



34.6 

28 

2030 



27.3 

28 

2680 




* Boubtful whether this is a peak rather than merely two changes in slope. 


the aqueous system of the transition found at with the anhydrous soap, 
although this may be related to tlye existence of more than one room-temperature 
form oi the anhydrous soap (21). 

There is a ccmsiderable body of confirmatory evidence supporting the existence 
at a qualitative change in the nature of the system at about 74 per cent sodium 
oleate. A 70 per coit sample on being pushed throng the ccmstxictian in the 
calorimeter ceU durmg filling coalesced and flowed readily but alter extrusion 
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was found to be crumbly and non-adherent. Samples containing 73.7, 72.8, and 
68.9 per cent soap flowed similarly, but the extruded material was sticky and 
moistly homogeneous. Moreover, changes in the degree of binding of water by 
sodium oleate at different compositions have been reported on the basis of 
freezing-point determinations (18), the water appearing to be chemically com- 
bined between 100 and 94.5 per cent soap, firmly bound between 94.5 and 85 per 
cent, loosely boimd from 85 to 40 per cent, and essentially free at less than 40 
per cent sodium oleate. The existence of such compositions is suggestive in the 
present consideration, despite the difference in temperature between the two 
sets of data. Finally, x-ray data (10) on commercial soaps, which customarily 
include a large proportion of sodium oleate, show that agitated soap (synonymous 
with converter soap of reference 30) of 18.5 per cent water is in the hydrous 
iS-phase at room temperature, while at 15.8 per cent water it is in the w-form. 
This difference may be caused by a reversal in the inherent stability of the two 
phases at room temperature occurring at about this composition, although al- 
ternatively it may result merely from a difference in the temperature of mechan- 
ical working of the two samples, since this has been shown to have a profound 
influence on the phases subsequently obtained on cooling to room temperature 
( 1 , 20 ). 

It is obvious that the present data are not in agreement with the less certain 
phase boundaries shown as dotted lines in the earlier diagrams of either Void (26) 
or McBain and Lee (16). Consideration of the vapor-pressure curves presented 
by the latter authors yields little persuasive evidence for the hydrates postulated 
by them, NaOl -31120 and NaOl -0.431120, with decomposition temperatures 
respectively of 28°C. and 36°C. The calorimetric evidence is in agreement with 
the existence of a transition at 28®C. but does not confirm the abrupt change in 
decomposition temperature from 28°C. to 36°C. at 85 per cent sodium oleate re- 
quired by the McBain diagram. 

No indication is found for the extension to concentrated systems of the eutec- 
toid flats corresponding to simultaneous presence of middle soap-isotropic solu- 
tion-curd or middle soap-soapboiler’s neat soap-curd. It might possibly be 
thought that the calorimetric transition at 28°C. corresponded to the first of these 
eutectoids but for the fact that above this temperature all systems had a white 
waxy appearance entirely unlike that of aqueous middle soap. Moreover, the 
heat of transition passes through a maximum and then decreases as water content 
is increased, rather than increasing continuously as would be required if it were 
due to conversion of isotropic liquid to middle soap. It is also of likely signifi- 
cance that commercial soaps failed to show two changes of slope in their yield 
value-temperature curves corresponding to these transitions (30). Hence we 
are inclined to believe that many solid soaps are made up solely of crystalline 
phases with, no free liquid except for that loosely bound in capillaries. 

It is also worthwhile wherever possible to compare the present results with 
the phase picture which has been developed from x-ray work (5, 9, 11). This 
comparison is made difficult first by the numerous inconsistencies in the published 
x-ray data and secondly by a slight ambiguity with respect to the initial phase 
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state of the soap in the present experiments. Samples in the present study were 
prepared by relatively slow cooling from waxy, soapboiler’s neat, or middle soap 
phases, depending on the composition, whereas much of the x-ray work has been 
done on samples subjected to intense mechanical agitation at some temperature 
preceding cooling. 

It seems likely that the present samples should be regarded as ‘‘unworked,” 
despite the fact that some powdering and compaction occurred on forcing the 
cake material through the capillary neck of the cell on filling, so that often it 
flowed through the constriction as a plug of very viscous, white, thixotropic 
“wax” which apparently set to a harder mass on standing. In all cases, how- 
ever, the samples were heated sufficiently to form one of the higher-temperature 
phases prior to the calorimetric run, and then allowed to cool undisturbed. 
Nevertheless, it is not established whether short periods at such temperatures 
are sufficient to obliterate completely all effects due to previous processing (14). 
It consequently becomes of importance to consider the possible effect of an 
initial mixture of phases on the calorimetric behavior, since to the extent that 
the filling process constitutes mechanical working or extrusion certain phase 
changes might be induced which otherwise would not occur (1, 11). 

It is possible that in many cases there may be little difference between phase 
boundaries or transition temperatures due to the presence of different initial 
crystalline states of a given soap system. Thus, Ferguson reports (9, 11) that 
w- and hydrous jS-phases of commercial soap melt to soapboiler’s neat soap at 
the same temperature within 2® or 3®C., and that Tc is respectively G5°C. and 
61 ®C. for hydrous and 5-phases of a 10 per cent sodium palmitate system. 
Likewise, X-and 7 -pha 8 es of nearly anhydrous sodium stearate transform to super- 
curd at substantially the same temperature (28). 

Further evidence that such differences in phase state need not necessarily 
affect the transitional behavior is found in the fact that a 99.1 per cent sodium 
oleate sample prepared by dehydration of soapboiler’s neat soap at 56^0. by 
equilibration with sulfuric; acid, and run directly without preliminary melting or 
heating in the calorimeter cell, gave exactly the same results on successive runs 
after the sample had been cooled from 212®C. Similarly, in rheological experi- 
ments on commercial soaps (30) in many cases the same transition temperatures 
were found, despite varying thermal and mechanical treatment which would be 
expected to result in different initial phases in the soap. 

Interpretation of the present data in terms of published crystalline soap 
phases is quite uncertain because of the paucity of data dealing directly with 
sodium oleate and the impossibility of reasoning by analogy from other soaps as 
to what crystalline form may be present under a given set of conditions. Many 
papers have given fragmentary evidence for particular samples (6, 9, 11), but 
imfortunately sufficient actual data are not presented to permit evaluation of the 
validity of the various geileralimtions attempted. Some of the contradictions 
between different investigators may be due to incorrect designation of phases due 
to the practice (9, 10, 11, 20) of basing such identification on the presence or 
absence of one or two supposedly characteristic diffraction rings in the x-ray 
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pattern. The ambiguity of this method, based on the A.S.T.M. Card Index (13), 
has been pointed out by Buerger (4, 6) in the case of complicated crystals like 
the soaps. Another factor which has received inadequate attention in the x-ray 
work is proper control of relative humidity, since which of several phases may 
exist may depend predominantly on this variable. 

Neither the postulated hydrates of McBain and Lee (16) nor the homogeneous 
tongue-like phases of Void (26) are in accord with the present data. Likewise 
it is clear that no homogeneous phase of continuously variable composition can 
be temperature-stable between 25° and 35°C., since from 92 per cent to 27 per 
cent soap a marked transition occurs at 28°C. This result is also difficult to 
reconcile with the conception that the crystalline soap phase is a solid solution 
of water in soap existing as a homogeneous phase over a considerable range of 
composition (9). 

Buerger, Smith, Gardiner, et al. (6, 12) report the existence of only two phases, 
ri and ri\ below Tc in worked systems of aqueous sodium oleate. These are vari- 
ously reported as the hemihydrate and one-quarter hydrate, or the one-quarter 
hydrate and the anhydrous soap. Dehydration curves indicate transition from 
one to the other at 50~60°C. with loss of about 0.25 mole of water per mole of 
soap. It is also stated that at room temperature the soap is customarily present 
as 17 when the system contains more than 6 per cent water and as 17' at lower 
water contents. 

The calorimetric data show that this picture is oversimplified, since there are 
many more transitions than would be possible according to the above scheme. 
Moreover, it has been shown recently (21) that anhydrous sodium oleate can 
exist at room temperature in two very different crystalline forms, ^ with extensive 
literature references suggesting the possibility of several different pol3anorphs. 
The conclusion (6, 12) that a change occurs in the phase state of aqueous systems 
of sodium oleate at room temperature at 6 per cent water is in interesting agree- 
ment with the earlier dilatometric work (18) showing a difference in degree of 
binding of water at 94.5 per cent sodium oleate. However, the phase picture 
deduced from this x-ray work (6) makes no provision for the transition found 
calorimetrically at 28°C., nor for the changes in the nature of the system oc- 
curring at about 75 per cent and 91 per cent sodium oleate. 

Transition at 66"^ C, 

This change manifests itself by a large, broad peak in the differential tempera- 
ture-time curves, beginning at a nearly constant temperature of 63-67°C., from 
100 per cent to 83.7 per cent soap, the same effect occurring at 61° and 56°C., 
respectively, in 81.4 and 79.0 per cent systems, but being completely absent 
when more water is present. The magnitude of the effect decreases continuously 
with increasing water content, indicating either decreasing heat of transition or a 

^Recent x-ray studies in this laboratory by Miss Montgomery suggest the possibility 
that the pattern attributed to form 1 by Ross and McBain may be simply derived from that 
of form 2 by elimination of impurities. 
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smaller amount of material unda^goiog transformatkm. Itee mi|dit be some 
questm as to whether the values obtained are equililn'ium values, in view of the 
complexity the phase picture at lower temperatures and the possibility 
transformation of a metastable to a stable phase anywhere over a range of tem- 
perature, particularly since undercooling prevraited examination by cooling 
curves. However, the reality of the effect and the presumptive validity of the 
transition temperatures are established, since similar results were obtained in a 
series of duplicate runs carried out at a different rate of heating {cf. table 3). 

The appearance of the differential temperature curve suggests that heat is not 
absorbed dbarply but over a range of temperature, as would be expected on 
passage through a two-phase region. The temperature difference between the 
cells does not increase as rapidly as is usual for a “melting” transition, and is 
maintained over a much longer time than would be expected had the transition 
occurred completely at 66®C. Nevertheless, the apparent constancy of the 
transition temperature in this binary system suggests that the change should be 
of the same nature as that occurring at 28°C., although the accuracy of the data 
is not sufficient to preclude entirely the possibility of drawing a boimdary with a 
sli^t dependence of transition temperature on composition. 

The existence of this transition, unless it is due to something other than a 
conventional phase change, makes impossible the position of the homogeneous 
tongue-like field of subwaxy soap tentatively sketched by Void (26) from micro- 
scopic observations and somewhat differently by McBain and Lee (16) from 
vapor-pressure measurements. It is likcAvise in disagreement with the require- 
ments of the theory developed by (jardiner et al. (6, 12), who postulate the 
existence of a hydrate at lower temperatures containing 98.5 per cent or 97.1 per 
cent sodium oleate, which decomposes on slow heating at a controlled but un- 
specified pressure at about SO-fiO^C. On this view systems containing more than 
97 per cent sodium oleate shoffid be mixtures of the hydrate and some less 
hydrous solid phase below 60®C., while those containing more water should be 
mixtures of the hydrate and soapboiler’s neat soap. But this, although it would 
accoimt for the constancy of transition temperature, requires that as water con- 
tent increases the heat of transition should pass through a maximum at the 
composition of the hydrate, whereas actually the beat effect decreases continu- 
ously with the increasing water content. This apparent disagreement with 
earlier work can be lessened only by assuming that the heat effect is due to some 
other phenomenon than phase change, although it seems strange that no thermal 
effects were found corresponding to boundaries previously suggested. 

One possible explanation is to attribute the thermal effect at 66°C. to some 
change in crystal structure with no necessary resultant change in hydration and 
not necrasarily involving a phase cbknge of the first kind. Since the heat effect 
at 66°C. in the anhydrous soap is only 320 cal. per mole, contrasted with 5180 
cal. per mole for the curd-aiibwaxy transition of sodium stearate, it may not 
correspcmd to the same transition, as was previously assumed (27). Occurrence 
of this transition over a range of temperature but commraicing at substantially 
constuit temperature might be explained by assuming a second-ord^' phase 
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change due to a gradual change in crystal structure similar to that at Thiessen’s 
genotjrpic point (24), which involves only rotation of the chains. The cor- 
respondence between the heat of transition of the anhydrous sodium oleate at. 
66°C. and \RT for a rigid rotator is suggestive in this regard. If the water in 
the system is primarily associated with the molecular heads, it might have but 
little effect on such a rotational transition temperature, the decrease in heat 
effect with increasing water content being attributable to the presence in the 
system of a smaller proportion of the phase capable of imdergoing rotational 
transition. Conner and Smyth (8) have made an interesting although not en- 
tirely successful attempt to represent phenomena of this type on a conventional 
phase diagram. 

This whole effect disappears at about 79 per cent sodium oleate, although the 
region where it occurs at constant temperature ends at 83.7 per cent soap. The 
approximate agreement in composition with the limiting value for the transition 
at 28°C. suggests the existence of a perpendicular (hydrate) or nearly perpendicu- 
lar (solid-solution) phase boundary between these two temperatures at about 
this composition. More concentrated systems would then contain only “solid” 
phases, while those more dilute would also contain some soapboiler’s neat soap. 

Transition at 89'^C. 

This change appears on the differential temperature curve as a change of 
slope indicative of a decrease in the temperature difference between sample and 
reference cell. It occurs at substantially constant temperature (84-91°C.) 
independent of composition from 98 per cent to 79 per cent sodium oleate, at 
75®C. on the Tc curve at 76.5 per cent soap, and is missing at lower concentra- 
tions. Since comparable results were obtained in nms made at different rates 
of heating (c/. table 3), the effect must be attributed to a change in the soap 
rather than to adventitious balance between rate of heat loss by the sample and 
rate of heat input. 

As with the transition at GB^C., so here it is difficult to reconcDe this result 
with previous concepts of the number and nature of the phases of aqueous 
sodium oleate. If this temperature marks the occurrence or completion of a 
phase change, it precludes the existence of homogeneous fields of subwaxy and 
waxy soap between 98 per cent sodium oleate and the boundary of the region of 
soapboUer’s neat soap. The nature of the heating curve suggests a point of 
completion of a phase change absorbing heat, rather than a phase change oc- 
curring sharply at a temperature. Consequently the change cannot be due to a 
peritectoid or eutectoid or the decomposition of a hydrate. It is most plausibly 
interpreted as being the temperature of completion of the change which began 
at 66°C., possibly being the point of complete freedom of rotation of the long 
soap molecules about their axes. This temperature, in accord with observation, 
would be expected to be relatively independent of the amount of water present — 
provided this does not become so great as to result in formation of a phase with 
a completely different structure — since it is determined primarily by the forces 
opatitive between the hydrocarbon chains. The absence of this transition in 99 
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and 100 per cent S3rsteins remains unexplained, unless it is postulated that the 
presence of water in some way spreads out the transition interval. 

Transition at 11 

This transition is manifested thermally by a sharp peak in the differential 
temperature curve of similar aspect to that found with anhydrous sodium oleate 
at the subwaxy-waxy transition at 115°C. The temperature is substantially 
constant at about 112°C. independent of composition, the effect being found at 
all compositions from 99.1 per cent to 87.7 per cent soap. As appears in table 4, 
the heat of transition rises to a slight maximum at 1.4 per cent water and there- 
after decreases continuously as water content increases. 

The most likely interpretation of these observations is that this is the tempera- 
ture of the eutectoid involving waxy, subwaxy, and soapboiler^s neat soap of 
sodium oleate, a conclusion in qualitative accord with previously suggested phase 
diagrams (16, 26), although placing the temperature considerably higher. Since 
this transition is not found with an 86.2 per cent system, it is also likely that the 
field of soapboiler’s neat soap extends to a slightly higher soap concentration at 
this temperature than shown in previous diagrams. 

According to this picture, at the transition temperature a mixture of subwaxy 
soap and soapboiler’s neat soap converts into a mixture of subwaxy and waxy 
phases at water contents lower than the eutectoid composition, and into waxy 
and soapboiler’s neat phases at higher water contents. This interpretation, in 
accord with the facts, leads to a prediction of large values of the heat of transition 
at low water contents, falling off very rapidly to the right of the eut/cctoid com- 
position where the amount of subwaxy soap undergoing transformation decreases, 
since the heat of transition of anhydrous subwaxy to waxy sodium oleate is large 
(2890 cal. per mole) (25), and in the case of sodium stearate (28) is made still 
larger by the presence of 0.75 per cent water in the soap. Since the heat of 
transition is maximal at 1 .4 per (ient water, this must be approximately the com- 
position of the eutectoid point. This leads to the interesting and important 
conclusion that at this temperature the homogeneous solid-solution phase of 
subwaxy soap cannot incorporate as much as 1 .4 per cent water without under- 
going transformation to another phase. 

Transitions at higher temperatures 

As shown in tables 3 and 4, many of the more concentrated systems exhibit a 
number of transitions at higher temperatures. These transitions are accom- 
panied by a measurable heat effect and appear to be related to those occurring 
with the anhydrous soap. However, the data are too fragmentary to warrant 
any detailed discussion. 

That such transitions disappear on addition of relatively little water to the 
system indicates that the boundary of soapboiler’s neat or supemeat soap runs 
rather close to the anhydrous axis at elevated temperatures. The small peaks 
present in the curves of a few samples around 89 per cent sodium oleate at 126®C. 
may be due to a eutectoid involving waxy, superwaxy, and soapboiler’s neat 
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soap. If this is the case, waxy sodium oleate can incorporate considerable 
amounts of water into the homogeneous phase, since no indication of this transi- 
tion is found in systems containing less than 10.8 per cent water. Moreover, 
this would require the field of homogeneous superwaxy soap to extend as an 
extremely narrow tongue to a very low eutectoid temperature in the binary 
system. 


SUMMARY 

Twenty-nine binary systems of sodium oleate and water were studied in closed 
cells in a differential calorimeter. From the curves so obtained, values of transi- 
tion temperatures and heats of transition were deduced. The application of the 
method of differential calorimetry to binary systems is discussed in detail. 

Results obtained indicate the existence of transitions at about 28°, 66°, 89°, 
and 112°C. in more concentrated sodium oleate systems, which occur at sub- 
stantially (K)nstant temperature independent of composition. The first and 
last of these appear to be due to phase changes similar to melting of a pure sub- 
stance, while the middle two seem to mark the beginning and end of some transi- 
tion occurring over a range of temperature. Changes in the phase nature of the 
system appear to o(;cur at 74,5 and 80 per cent sodium oleate at 28°C., at 83.5 
and 79 per cent at 66°C^, at 98 and 79 per cent at 89°C., and at 99 and 87.5 per 
cent at 1 12°C. 

Possible revisions of previous phase diagrams proposed for this system are dis- 
cussed. Althotigh the data are inadequate to discriminate between transitions 
due to pcritectoid, eutectoid, or hydrate decomposition, they do not appear to 
agree with results to be expected from decomposition of any of the stoichiometric 
hydrates of sodium oleate postulated in the literature. An attempt was also 
made to relate the various crystalline phases of sodium oleate deduced from 
x-ray work to the present transitional behavior, with the conclusion that the 
incompleteness and inconsistiTicy of the published x-ray work prevent any (dose 
correlation. 

Incidental data arc also included showing the transition temperatures of a 
number of preparations of anhydrous sodium oleate from various standard sam- 
ples of oleic acid. 
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One of the main problems in the performance of optical diffusion experiments is 
the formation of initial sharp interfaces between solvent and solution. Sved- 
berg (13) formed the interface by Sowing in solution from a reservoir, making use 
of a stopcock to form the boundary betwera solution and solvent. This interface 
was th^ raised to a positiipn in the tube where its blurring could be observed. 
In order to regulate the flow of the solution better^ Poison (8) inserted a capillary 

^ Permanent address: Veterinary Research Laboratories, Onderstepoort, South Africa. 
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in the tube connecting the reservoir with the solvent side. Also, Lamm (3) has 
developed various devices for forming initial boundaries. For solutions in which 
organic solvents are required, the boundary was formed by allowing the solvent to 
flow through a porous glass plate over the solution. To place the boundary in a 
position suitable for photography, some of the solution was then emptied from 
the cell. For aqueous solutions there was developed what is generally known as 
the Lamm cell. The technique of boundary formation in this cell employs a 
slide which is pulled out between the solution and solvent, whereby the solution 
above is levelled onto the solution below the slide. More recently, Lough- 
borough and Stamm (5) and Neurath (6) have devised apparatus in which the 
interface is formed by sliding solvent over solution. This same principle is 
made use of in the Tiselius electrophoresis cell. 

These classical methods of boundary formation have several disadvantages. 
With the Svedberg cell, the solution has to be moved in contact with the solvent 
over a considerable distance. In doing so, the boundary is somewhat distorted 
and otherwise disturbed. Such distortions are more severe in the case of dilute 
solutions as compared to more concentrated ones, owing to the smaller density 
differences of dilute solutions with respect to the solvent. 

The porous glass disc method of Lamm has the disadvantage of giving some- 
what diffuse boundaries. This is due to mixture of solution and solvent in the 
glass disc. There is the further distortion of the boundary in moving the 
solution down the cell to a position such that the boundary can be photographed. 
The Lamm cell has the disadvantage of always leaving a film of lubricant on the 
glass surface at the position where the slide is pulled out. This film interferes 
with the photography of the uniform linear scale through the diffusing column. 
Some scale lines are entirely cut off and others are deviated from the position 
that the refractive index of the gradient at that point would require. Since 
these lost data determine a very important part of the diffusion curve, it is a 
source of serious error. The same objections can be raised against the Neurath 
cell. Some grease is left on the glass surface when the two solutions are levelled 
over each other. 

The technique of boundary sharpening has the advantage of placing the 
boundary at any desired position in the diffusion tube without distortion of the 
initial interface. The method to be described here has been applied by Poison 
et ah (10, 11) in connection with the sharpening of initial boundaries in the 
electrophoresis of protein mixtures. The procedure is now applied to diffusion- 
constant determinations in which a Svedberg type of diffusion cell is used (figure 
1). The limb a is filled with the solvent and limb b with the solution. A 
capillary filled with the solution is dropped into the tube connecting a with b. 
The cell is then mounted onto a suitable holder and lowered into the thermostat. 
After temperature equilibration the stopcock is opened and the solution is allowed 
to flow very slowly. The rate of flow is regulated by means of a manometer. 
When the boundary has been brought to a suitable position in the tube, the 
manometer pressure is lowered to such an extent that the boundary remains 
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stationary in the tube. A very fine capillary pipet with its orifice bent at right 
angles is then lowered into the tube a by means of a rack and pinion of a micro- 
scope to a level just below the boundary. A negative pressure is applied to the 
pipet and some solution is sucked up into the pipet. In doing this, the whole 
diffuse region in the tube can be removed and the solution and solvent move into 
position to generate a sharp boundary. The degree of sharpness of the boundary 
can be judged by observing the image projected upon the focal plane of the 
camera. A boundary is considered sharp if it extends over a distance of less 
than 0.75 mm. When the boundary is adequately sharpened, the stopcock is 
closed, the pipet is withdrawn, and a “zero-time’’ photograph is taken. The 
open end of the diffusion tube is then closed and the diffusion allowed to proceed. 

Once the boundary has been formed, the diffusion experiment proceeds in the 
conventional manner except for the time interval of photographs. Because of 
the precise determination of zero time inherent in this technique, earlier and 
more rapid photographs can give significant data. With a 1 per cent solution 
of a substance having a diffusion constant of 4 X 10“^ cm.“/sec., the times for 
photographing the boundary should be 15 min., 30 min., 1 hr., 2 hr., 4 hr., 8 hr., 
1() hr., etc. From these data, the refractometric gradient-distance curves are 
then plotted. The ordinate of maximum height of these curves is very carefully 
determined. In event of diffusion which is a function of concentration, the 
ordinate of maximum height for zero time is alone significant. A position of 
constant (concentration is then determined for either the dilute or the (con- 
centrated solution side of the curve. The distance between the initial position of 
the boundary and of the ordinate for a constant concentration of a curve is a 
measure of the rate of spread of the boundary. 

Since, experimentally, the boundary always has finite dimensions, we do not 
have a true zero time. For the sake of this analysis, a zero-time boundary may 
be conceived of as being purely two dimensional in character. We can determine 
a true zero time by plotting the square of the above distance as measured on the 
ordinate against time. If one extrapolates such a curve to zero thickness 
(intersecting the time axis), one obtains an approximate zero time. However, 
such a technique has the disadvantage of a requirement of very large sheets of 
graph paper and the hazard of the experimenter’s guess as to the mean position 
for a curve through the points, and an analytical procedure is more satisfactory. 
The spreading of the diffusion boundary can be represented by an equation, 

= Kt (1) 

where x is the distance a boundary corresponding to a definite concentration 
proceeds from the original interface, t is the time elapsed since the boundary was 
formed, and JfiC is a constant. 

Equation 1 can be written in the form: 

x\ = K{h + AO 


( 2 ) 
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and 


4 = K(t% + At) (3) 

where xi and xt are the distances a boundary of definite concentration moves in 
time intervals (ti + At) and (ta + At), respectively. Hie increment At is the 
error made in the estimation of the initial time. From equations 2 and 3, it can 
be shown that 


At = 


*iti — 4 k 

Xt — Xi 


(4) 


TABLE 1 


Diffusion constant of ovalbumin 

Concentration, 1.0 per cent; temperature, ^®C.; medium, 0.16 M sodium chloride; error 

in diffusion time, 126 sec. 


miE 

PX 10’ 

(8TAMDA1D DEVUTXON) 

hours 

cm,^fssc. 


7.6 

8.40 


16.4 

8.68 


22.6 

8.79 

8.92 




Average 

8.73 



Corrected for diffusion in water at 20®C.: D ■» 7.67 X 10**^ cm.Vsec. 
D (standard deviation) corrected for 20®C.: D * 7.73 X 10"^ cm.*/sec. 
(Earlier result obtained by Poison (9) ; D »• 7.76 X 10”^ cm.Vsec.) 


^^yypalculated from the standard deviation of the frequency curve. 

9ot the case where U is set equal to zero (i.e., the zero-time photograph imme- 
. diKtely after formation of the boundary) equation 4 reduces to: 

Ai = (5) 

Xt - Xi 

Ekjuation 5 is used throughout this work to compute a zero time from the error in 
the initial time of diffusion of the experiment. The advantages of this mode of 
extrapolation are that it exploits the precise determination of proximate zero- 
time characteristics of boundary sharpening and it enables the calculator to get 
a mathematically exact, average, extrapolated zero time. 

In the actual diffuaon experiments to test the method the Lamm scale method 
was used. In the computation ai d ffusion constants from the diffusion-gradient 
curves, the inflection-point method was used. The area-height method was 
tried, but it was found not to be as useful for the calculations, because areas under 
short-time diffusion curves are too great in terms of their heists, owing to 
index of refraction effects of second and higher order. These effects become 
negligible when the refractive-index gradients are small, as in solutbns of low 
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TABLE 2 

Diffusion constant of bovine yt-globulin 


HUE 

D X 10» j 

D (sxandakjd deviation) 

A. Concentration, 0.26 per cent; temperature, 26®C.; medium, 0.15 M sodium chloride; 

error in diffusion time, 106 sec. 

hows 

cmf / sec . 


0.25 

4.80 


0.5 

4.83 


1.0 

5.00 j 


3.0 

4.90 


Average 

4.88 



D corrected for diffusion in water at 20°C. : D — 4.22 X 10“^cm.V8©c. 


B. Concentration, 1.0 per cent; temperature, 26°C.; medium, 0.15 M sodium chloride; 

error in diffusion time, 126 sec. 


2.4 

4.75 


4.083 

4.80 


7.40 

4.83 


10.73 

4.74 


22.36 

4.65 

4,80 

Average 

4.75 



D corrected for diffusion in water at 20®C. : D *• 4.12 X lO”^ cm.Vsec. 

D (standard deviation) corrected for diffusion in water at 20®C.: D — 4.16 X 10“^ cm.Vsec. 


C. Concentration, 0.3 per cent; temperature, 26®C.; medium, 0.15 M sodium chlori'ffp^#^, 

error in diffusion time, 210 sec. 


0.62 

4.76 

— — ^ 

4.366 

4.83 


7.233 

4.76 


9.30 

4.78 


Average 

4.78 



D corrected for diffusion in water at 20°C.: D - 4.14 X 10“^ cm.Vsec. 


D. Concentration, 1.0 per cent; temperature, 26®C.; medium, 0.16 M sodium chloride 


6.34 

4.71 


10.0 

4.74 


22.533 

4.81 

4.81 

Average 

4.76 





D corrected for diffusion in water at 20®C. : D — 4,12 X lO"^ cm.Vsec. 

D (standard deviation) corrected for diffusion in water at 20®C.: D • 4.17 X 10~^cm.Vsec. 
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TABLE 3 

Diffusion constant of bovine yi~gl6bulin 


TIME 

D X w 

D (standard deviation) 

A. Concentration, 0.3 per 

cent; temperature, 26^C.; medium, 0.15 M sodium chloride; 
error in diffusion time, 16 sec. 

' hours 

2.9 

3.9 

5.833 

Average 

cm.*lsec. 

4.80 

4.83 

4.74 

4.79 

1 

' 1 

i 


4 


D corrected for diflfuaion in water at 20®C.: D * 4.15 X 10“^ cm.Vsec. 


B. Concentration, 1.0 per cent; temperature, 26®C.; medium, 0.15 M sodium chloride; 

error in diffusion time, 115 sec. 


3.75 

4.30 


9.53 

4.74 


13.46 

4.68 


21.00 

4.62 


Average 

4.67 



D corrected for diffusion in water at 20°C : D = 4.05 X 10 “’ cm.Vsec. 

D (standard deviation) corrected for diffusion in water at 20®(^ : D » 4.12 X 10"’ cm.Vsec, 


TABLE 4 

Diffusion of human y -globulin 

Concentration, 1.0 per cent; temperature, 26®C.; medium, 0.15 M sodium chloride; error 

in diffusion time, 133 sec. 


TIME 

D X w 

D (standard deviation) 

hours 

cm.^/sec. 


3.266 

4.60 


8.05 

4.68 


16.65 

4.82 


24.30 

4.57 1 

4.61 

31.66 

4.64 



' J 


Average 

4.62 



D corrected for diffusion in water at ^°C. : D 4.00 X 10 ’ cm.Vsec. 

D (standard deviation) corrected for diffusion in water at 20°C. : D « 3.99 X 10"’ cm.Vsec. 
(Earlier result obtained by Pedersen (7) : D «* 4.00 X 10"’ cm.Vsec.) 


concentration or after prolonged diffusion times. In general, short-time diffusion 
curves are anomalous, and the assumptions upon which diffusion constants may 
be calculated do not hold. This problem has been discussed by Bridgman and 
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Williams (1). However, ’ experience has indicated that the inflection-point 
method may be used earlier than the area-height method to obtain results 
consistent with those obtained in long-time diffusion experiments. The 
boundary-sharpening technique provides a more precise determination of time. 



Fia. 2. Concentraiidn gradient curves: (a) gradient curve after formation of the bound- 
ary in the usual way; (b) the same gradient curve immediately after being sharpened. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The new technique was applied in the determination of the diffusion constants 
of several representative purified proteins. 

Ovalbumin 

Ovalbfimin was recrystallized six times by using the methocl^ of Kekwick 
and Cannan (2). By electrophoresis at pH 7.0 in phosphate buffer, it was 
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estimated that the ovalbumin was 95 per cent pure. The impurity was an extra 
component of slightly higher mobility tlum the main compcment. Also, the 
ovalbumin was tested in the hij^-velocity ultracentrifuge and found to be es- 
sentially homogeneous. Longsworth and Macinnes (4) met with similar 
difficulties when the attempt w'as made to obtain electrophoretically homo- 
geneous ovalbumin. Apparently the impurity demonstrated by electrophoresis 
has a diffusion constant not greatly different from that of the main component, 
since the diffusion curves fit the normal curve very well. 

Bovine y~globulin 

Two fractions of bovine globulin, yt and 71,* have been investigated. These 
fractions were analyzed in the electrophoresis apparatus as well as in the high- 
velocity ultracentrifuge and found to be at least 95 per cent pure by the usual 
conventions. 

In figure 2 are given: (/) a diffusion-gradient curve of a boundary between 
a solution of vrglobulin and its solvent as it appeared after formation in the Sved- 
berg diffusion cell (the process of formation and raising the boundary to the 
desired level took 20 min.) and (£) the same boundary immediately after sharpen- 
ing with the pipet. It is clear that the unsharpened boundary is asymmetrical 
and diffuse. In direct contrast, the shaipened boundary is sharp and sym- 
metrical. Other experiments with 7*- and 71-globulin preparations w'ere carried 
out at two different concentrations, 0.3 per cent and 1.0 per cent. 

DISCUSSION 

The above experiments show that the new method, which involves an addi- 
tional experimental step to sharpen the boundary, has certain definite advantages 
over previous methods. In the classical experiments long-time diffusion was 
allowed to eliminate the time error of the initial boundary. Since the initial 
time in diffusion is now' determined with precision, this approach is no longer 
necessary and short-time diffusion runs can be justified with respect to the 
time error as being well within the over-all experimental error. However, if 
the concentration gradient is too high, as it will be after short-time diffusion 
of concentrated solutions, the assumption as to the relation of index of refraction 
gradient to concentration gradient no longer may be made. Such short-time 
curves are anomalous and accurate calculations are not easily made. For 
this reason, the use of dilute solutions, such as 0.25 per cent, has merit. Under 
such conditions, the concentration gradient is sufficiently reduced after 15 min. 
diffusion that a diffusion constant consistent with the ordinary longer time 
diffusion may be calculated. This experimental fact is significant in several 
respects. It makes possible a saving of time in determining diffusion constants. 

. It permits the use of smaller amounts of materials which may be difficult to 

* For a description of the terms “ 7 *- and vi-globulin” and the method of separation of 
these two fractions, the reader is referred to a recent article by Dentsch, Alberty, and 
Gosting (J. Biol. Chem. 166, 21 (1946)}. 
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purify or obtain. It enables a more accurate determination of diffusion 
constants in dilute solutions, thus making more satisfactory the extrapolation 
to zero concentration which is often required for molecular-weight calculations. 
The limiting concentration for previous accurate diffusion determinations was 
0,5 per cent. Although the minimum concentration used with the boundary- 
sharpening technique here is 0.25 per cent, we do not know that this is the limiting 
concentration. One of the hazards of long-time diffusion of proteins involves 
the danger that they will change their constitution under these conditions. 
The probability of denaturation or non-sterility of the solution is reduced with 
short-time diffusion. In the study of skew curves of concentration-dependent 
substances, the boundary-sharpening technique suggests itself as a means for 
a very accurate determination of the zero-time ordinate of the maximum height 
of the diffusion-gradient curve. 


SUMMARY 

1. The boundary region of two diffusing liquids can be sharpened by drawing 
off the diffuse region with a capillary pipet with rectangular tip. 

2. The true zero time, approximately 100 sec., can be calculated with a high 
degree of precision. 

3. The boundary-sharpening technique has special merit for use with increas- 
ing y di ute solutions. 

4. Specialized applications of this technique are suggested with respect 
to measurement of diffusion constants at infinite dilution, of concentration- 
dependent proteins giving skew curves, or of proteins of limited stability under 
the conditions of diffusion determinations. 

It is a great pleasure to acknowledge our gratitude to Professor J. W. Williams 
for the encouraging interest he has taken in this work and to Mr. Edwin M. 
Hanson for the help he has given in the construction of the apparatus. We 
wish also to thank Mr. E. L. Hess, who has been generous enough as to supply 
us with samples of fractionated bovine globulins. 
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In spite of the fact that anomalies have been found in the surface tension- 
temperature curves of liquid crystals, very few investigations of this subject have 
been reported in the literature. In 1917 F. M. Jaeger (7) measured the surface 
tension of five liquid crystalline substances as a function of temperature: 
p-azoxyanisole, p-azoxyphenetole, anisaldazine and ethyl p-ethoxybenzalamino- 
a-methylcinnamate, which are nematic, and ethyl p-azoxybenzoate, which is 
smectic. He used the maximum bubble pressure method in an atmosphere 
of nitrogen. Jaeger found that in every case the temperature coefficient of 
surface tension was abnormally large in the anisotropic phase, and that the 
surface tension rose suddenly to a maximum at the clearing point. The two 
latter liquids, ethyl p-azoxybenzoate and ethyl p-ethoxyl)enzalamino-a-methyl- 
cinnamate, showed an additional maximum in the isotropic phase, but there 
was some doubt about the purity of these two substances. In 1938 Ferguson 
and Kennedy (2), using a variation of the capillary-rise method and measuring 
the surface tension at smaller temperature intervals, confirmed Jac?ger's results 
for p-azoxyanisole, p-azoxyphenetole, and anisaldazine. They found that the 
surface tensioiir-temperature curves for these compounds have a van der Waals 
shape around the clearing point; furthermore, they pointed out that the upward 
branches of these curves are unique, since in this part of the curve the surface 
tension increases with temperature. Ferguson (3) later called attention to the 
fact that this behavior demands further investigation. 

In 1943 Naggiar (11) measured the surface tension of p-azoxyanisole in the 
anisotropic phase by a new method, which consisted in observing the radii of 
curvature of the surfaces of a drop of liquid. Unfortunately, he did not carry 
his measurements beyond the clearing point. Naggiar found that the surface 
tension decreases linearly with increasing temperature, and that his results could 
be expressed by the following equation: y = 52.1 — 0.1 10^ =t: 0.5 dynes per 
centimeter. The temperature coefficient was not, therefore, abnormally large in 
the anisotropic phase. 

This paper reports the measurement of the surface tension of p-azoxyanisole, 
p-azoxyphenetole, and ethyl p-azoxybenzoate by the wire-ring method. The 
results obtained are in marked contrast to those of Jaeger and of Ferguson and 
Kennedy, and in general agreement with the observations of Naggiar. 

* Based on the thesis submitted by W. M. Schwartz to the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of Tulane University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Science, June, ld33. 

* Present address: Southern Regional Research Laboratory, United States Departmeni 
of Agriculture, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

» Deceased. 
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PREPARATION AND PURIFICATION OP MATERIALS 

In order to avoid any errors due to impurities, the greatest care was taken in 
the preparation of these compounds. The reagents were purchased from the 
Eastman Kodak Company and were of reagent grade. All beakers, flasks, etc., 
used in the preparations were cleaned in hot cleaning solution. The products 
were purified by repeated recrystallization until they melted sharply at the 
correct temperatures as given in the literature (6) ; both the melting and clearing 
points Avere determined with a thermometer calibrated by the Bureau of 
Standards. 

p-Azoxyphenetole: This (‘ompound was prepared from p-nitrophenetole by 
the method of Gattermann (4). After four recrystallizations from ethyl alcohol 
Avith the addition of animal charcoal, the product Avas obtained as bright yelloAV 
needles. It was dried for 2 days in a vacuum desiccator over calcium chloride. 
Melting point, 137.1-137.4°C.; clearing point, 107.1 ~167.3°C. 

Ethyl jhazoxybenzoate: This Avas prepared from p-nitrobenzoic acid by the 
method of Meyer and Dahlem (9). After two recrystallizations from ethyl 
alcohol AAith animal charcoal, the product was obtained as orange-yelloAv needles, 
but as the melting point AA-as not yet sharp, it was recrystallized again from 
benzene and from ethyl alcohol. It AA'as dried over calcium chloride. Melting 
point, 1 14.1-1 14. ()°(\; clearing point, 121.4-122.1 °C. 

P’Azoxyanisok: This compound Avas obtained from the S(‘huschardt Co., 
Gorlitz, Germany. It Avas re(‘rystallized from methyl alcohol and dried over 
calcium chloride. Melting point, 117.5-1 18.2°C.; clearing point, 134.G“135.0°C. 

APPARATUS 

The measurements Aver(» made Avith a precision model du Nouy tensiometer, 
modified for use Avitb the thermostat in which the substances were heated. 

The thermostat, based on the design described by Pidgeon and Egerton (12), 
is shown in figure 1. The tube A is 2.5 cm. in diameter and 24.5 cm. long; it 
Avidens out at the end into a flat-bottomed bulb 4 cm. in diameter.^ T is a small 
tube designed to hold a thermometer. The level of the mercury is kept in the 
tapered end of the control tube by drawing it off through the stopcock S as it 
rises; this greatly incTeases the sensiti\dty of the instrument over Avide ranges of 
temperature. If the contact point is clean, the temperature stays constant to 
within zb0.05®C. for any desired length of time, and can be varied by increments 
as small as 0.1-0.2°C. 

The contact point was made of No. 26 platinum wire and was kept clean by a 
current of hydrogen. The heating coil was made from 12 ft. of No. 30 nichrome 
wire, wound non-inductively so that no field should cross A. With a 400-Avatt 
lamp in series the temperature rose to 180°C. in about 3 hr., and with 500 Avatts 
in series it rose to 200°C. It was found necessary to put in a 2-mfd. condenser to 

* The diameter of the bulb should have been larger. It was found impossible to measure 
substances of high surface tension, such as water, in this apparatus, as the curvature of 
the surface caused the ring to be pulled over to the side. 
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keep down the spark at P. Hie temperature was measured with a th^mcnneter 
which was graduated in tenths and had been calibiated by the Bureau of 
Standards. 

The thermostat was wrapped on the outedde with several layers of asbestos 
idieet. It was clamped to the tensiometer stage, which was slipped off the base of 

0 0 


0 0 



Fio. 1. ThemoBtat. A, tube in which liquids are measured; B, mercury jacket; T, ther- 
mometer well; C, control tube; P, contact point; Ft and Ft, points at which the control tube 
is shunted across the heating coil; S, mercury outlet; Sj and S|, inlet and outlet for hydro- 
gen. 

the tensiometer and mounted s^arately cm a heavy iron base. This was neces- 
sary because of its wdght, as the mercury jacket hdd about 25 lb. of mercury. 
Thus mounted, the thendostat could be placed below the tensiometer so tiiat the 
arm of the latter hung directly over .the tube A, and could be lowered and raised 
as thou^ it were part of the tensiometer (figure 2). The ring was lengthened by 
means of an extension to maks it reach to the bottom of the tube (A in figure 1) 
in which the liquids were measured. The extenedon for the ring was a ^ass 
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Ficj. 2. Thermostat and tensiometer. A, tensiometer; B, arm; C\ control tube; D, 
mercury jacket. 



Fig. 3. Photograph of the apparatus 


thread, made by drawing out a piece of glass rod and bending a small hook at 
each end. It had to be of exactly the right length, and approximately 1.2 mm. 
in diameter. A mirror and light were arranged above the top of the tube A so 
that the position of the ring during measurements could be observed (1) (figure 3). 
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EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

The surface tension was measured from the beginning of the liquid crystalline 
phase well into the isotropic phase, great care being taken around the clearing 
point. The change of phase could be particularly well observed because the 
mercury surrounding the bulb acted as a reflector, the anisotropic liquid appear- 
ing dark while the isotropic liquid was brilliantly clear. 

After each substance had been measured, alcohol was poured into the tube, the 
thermostat was heated, and the hot solution was drawn out by means of an aspi- 
rator. The tube was then rinsed several times with alcohol, cleaned with clean- 
ing solution, and rinsed thoroughly with water. It was finally dried by heating 
up to 180°C. Before each run the compound to be measured was dried overnight 

TABLE 1 

Surface tension of p-azoxyanisole 
CleariiiK poini, 136.1-137 .0° C ^; R/r = 40.55 


/ 

TENSIOMFTER 
READING (p) 

DENSITY 

RyV 

F 

y pF 

“ C . 





dynis per cm 

120.5 

43.0 

1.166 

0 86 

0 9184 

39.5 

123.1 

42.8:, 

1.163 

0.86 

0 9184 

39 4 

127.9 

42.3 

1.158 

0 87 

0 9176 

38 8 

132.7 

41 6 

1 153 

0 87 

0 9176 

! 38 2 

135.4 

41.3 

1.147 

0 88 

0 9168 

37 9 

136.4 

41.0., 

1 145 

0.88 

0.9168 

37 6 

137.0 

41 0 

1.144 

0 88 

0.9168 

37 6 

137.5 

41.0 

1.143 

0.88 

0.9168 

37 6 

138.0 

41.0 

1.142 

0.88 

0.9168 

37 6 

138.6 

41.0 

1.141 

0.88 

0.9168 

.37.6 

139.5 

40.9 

1 140 

0.88 

0.9108 

37 5 

145.7 

40 2., 

1.135 

0.89 

0 9157 

36 9 

150.5 

39 8 

1.131 

0 90 

0.9147 

36 4 

160.1 

38.8 

1.124 

0.92 

0 9129 

35 4 


in a vacuum desiccator over calcium chloride, and the ring and glass extension 
were cleaned with cleaning solution. 

The experimental data are given in tables 1 to 4. The correction factors (F) 
were calculated by means of the tables of Harkins and Jordan (5). The densities 
of the liquids were obtained by graphical interpolation from the data of Jaeger 
(7). The density of air saturated with vapor of liquid, which enters into the 
formula of Harkins and Jordan for calculating the volume, F, of liquid upheld by 
the ring, was neglected, since it could not sensibly affect the value of the correc- 
tion factor. The dimensions of the ring were obtained as follows: the radius of 
the ring, i?, was calculated from the value of the circumference furnished with 
the ring by the manufacturers; the radius of the wire, r, was measured roughly 
with a vernier caliper. The data thus obtained, and the value of the ratio, JK/r, 
are compared in table 5 with the data given by Harkins and Jordan for the ring 
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TABLE 2 


Surface tension of p-azoxyphenetole 
Clearing point, 168.3-168.6“C.; B/r - 40.55 


i 

ICMSIOlCETEft 
KEAOINC {p) 

DENSITY 

R*/r 

F 

y^pF 

•c. 

141.2 

34.76 

1.096 

1.00 

0.9062 

dynes per cm. 

31.6 

168.3 

33.0 

1.078 

1.03 

0.9038 

29.8 

169.8 

32.9 

1,076 

1.03 

0.9038 

j 29.7 

164.2 

32.4 

1.072 

1.05 

0.9022 

29.2 

166.8 

32.2 

1.069 

1.05 

0.9022 

1 29.1 

168.3 

31.9 b 

1.068 

1.06 

0.9016 

28.8 

168.6 

31.9 

1.068 

1.06 

0.9015 

28.8 

168.6 

31.9 

1.068 

1.06 

0.9015 

28.8 

168.8 

31.9 b 

1.067 

1.06 

0.9016 

28.8 

169.8 

31.9 

1.066 

1.06 

0.9015 

28.8 

170.7 

31.7 

1.062 

1.06 

0.9015 

28.6 

172.2 

31.6 

1.069 

1.06 

0.9015 

28.5 

174.7 

31.4 

1.053 

1.07 

0.9008 

28.3 

181.9 

30.7 1 

1.046 

1.08 

0.9001 

27.6 

186.8 

30.6 

1.043 

1.08 

0.9001 

27.5 

190.8 

30.0 1 

1.038 

1.09 

0.8994 

27.0 

198.0 

29.4 

1.032 

1.11 

0.8980 

26.4 


TABLE 3 

Surface tension of ethyl p-azoxybenzoate 


Clearing point, 122.8®C.; R/r — 40.55 


i 

TENSIOICETEB 
BEADING {p) 

DENSITY 

R^iV 

F 

y^pF 

•c. 

123.0 

29.8 b 

1.146 

1.21 

0.8915 

dynes per cm. 

26.6 

126.4 

30.0 

1.144 

1.21 

0.8915 

26.8 

127.1 

30.3 

1.143 

1.19 

0.8928 

27.1 


30.5 

1.140 

1.18 

0.8935^ 

27.3 


30.6 

1.138 

1.18 

0.8935 

27.3 


30.6 

1.135 

1.17 

0.8941 

27.4 

146.3 

30.8 

1,131 

1.16 

0.8948 

27.6 

149.7 

30.9 

1.128 

1.15 

0.8954 

27.7 

156.0 

30.9 

1.124 

1.15 

0.8954 

27.7 

160.2 

30.8 b 

1.121 

1.15 

0.8954 

27.6 

166.5 

30.8 

1.116 

1.15 

0.8954 

27.6 

170.8 

30.8 

1.113 

1.14 

0.8960 

27.6 

177.2 

30.6 


1.15 

0.8954 

27.3 


30.3 


1.16 

0.8948 

27.1 

191.4 

29.6 

1.101 

1.18 

0.8935 

26.5 


29.0 

1.1»5 

1.19 

0.8928 

25.9 


furnished witii the du Noiiy tensiometer. Since the value of R agrees exactly 
with the value given by these authors, and since the value of r agrees, within the 
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accuracy of the measurement, with their more exact value, it was concluded that 
the dimensions of the rings were the same, and that the correct value of the ratio 
is 40.65 instead of 39.8. The values of 7 calculated on this assumption are, in 
general, 0.1 dyne higher than those obtained if R/r is taken as 39.8; in a few cases 
they are the same. 


TABLE 4 

Calibration of apparatus 
R/r « 40.55 



TENSIOM- 
ETEft HEAD- 
IHO ip) 

DENSITY* 

R*/V 

F 

! 

li 

7t 

DEVIATION 

1 . Surface tension of benzene 

X. 





dynes per cm. 



31.6 

29.6 

0.8663 

0.93 

0.9120 

27.0 

27. 4t =fc 0.05 

-0.4 

34.9 ; 

29. U 

0.8628 

0.94 

0.9112 

26.6 

26. 9t =fc 0.05 

-0.3 

40.3 

28.4 

0.8570 

0.95 

0.9102 

25.9 

26. 2f ± 0.1 

-0.3 

50.0 

27.0 

0.8465 

0.99 

0.9070 

24.5 

d 

I 

0 

-0.5 

60.0 

25.8 

0.8356 

1.02 

0.9046 

23.3 

1 23.7-± 0.1 

-0.4 

70.0 

24.4 

0.8247 

1.07 

0.9008 

22.0 

22.5-± 0.1 

-0.5 

2. Surface tension of quinoline 

150.9 

32.85 

0.9896 

0.95 

0.9102 

29.9 

30. 2t =h 0.3 

-0.3 

202.3 

27.4 

0.9446 

1.09 

0.8994 

1 24.6 

24. 9t ± 0.3 

-0.3 


* International Critical Tables ^ Vol. Ill, p. 29. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York (1926). 

\ International Critical Tables, Vol. IV, pp. 454, 459. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York (1926). 

t Interpolated analytically. 


TABLE 5 

Values of R, r, and R/r 



EXPERIMENTAL 

HARKINS AND JORDAN 

R 

0.6366 cm. 

0.6366 cm. 


0.016 cm. 

0.01570 cm. 

R/r 

39.8 

40.55 


The data for ethyl p-azoxybenzoate are for the isotropic phase only, as it was 
found that the liquid crystalline phase of this substance is too viscous to be 
measured by the ring methods 


DISCUSSION ' 

The results are plotted in figures 4 to 7. It will be seen that the surface tension 
of p-azoxyanisole and of p-azoxyphenetole, instead of rising to a maximum at the 
clearing point, decreases approximately 0.1 dyne per degree rise in temperature in 
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both phases, except for a short distance in the immediate neighborhood of the 
clearing point, where it remains constant. The curves are linear in both phases, 
and the slope is only slightly greater in the anisotropic phase than in the iso- 
tropic.® In figures 5 and 6, the experimental data for these two substances are 
compared with the data in the literature. Inspection of these figures reveals 
that, although the experimental data show good agreement with the data of 
Jaeger and of Ferguson and Kennedy in the isotropic phase, in the anisotropic 
phase the curves diverge, those of Jaeger and of Ferguson and Kennedy falling 
more rapidly and reaching a much lower value, then rising at the clearing point 
to a point in the neighborhood of the constant value in the experimental curves. 
This suggests that the anomalies which have been found in these curves are due 



Fig. 4. Surface tension of ;)-azoxyanisole (curve 1), p-azoxyphenetole (curve 2), and 
ethyl 7 ;-azoxy benzoate (curve 3) . 

to the fact that the data are not equilibrium values, owing perhaps to super- 
heating. The data of Naggiar for p-azoxyanisole appear to confirm this (figure 
6). The situation may be similar to that which has recently been found by 
Matthews (8) to account for minima in interfacial tension-concentration curves. 
Matthews found that the time factor plays a very important part, the minima 
becoming less and less pronounced as the age of the interface increases, and he 
concluded that the minima in these curves are due to the use of data for inter- 
faces that are in different states of rearrangement; they disappear when equihb- 

® The curves have the same general trend as those obtained later by Moinet (10), using 
the same apparatus with slight modifications of design and technique. His data are con- 
siderably higher than those reported here. 
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Fio. 5. Surface tension of p-azoxyanisole 



TEMPERATURE. . «»C. 


Fig. 6. Surface tennon of p-azoxyphenetole 

rium has been attained. The curves plotted in figures 5 and 6 show a mmilar 
trend; the anomaly is most primounced in Jaeger’s curves, where the measure* 
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ments were made at wide temperature intervals, less pronounced in the curves of 
Ferguson and Kennedy, and least pronounced in the experimental curves. In 
this connection it should be mentioned that in the present work the thermostatic 
arrangement was such that the temperature rose very slowly and stasred re- 
markably constant. Moreover, a number of observations were made at each 
point, so that the temperature was kept constant at each point for a considerable 
length of time, as long as 1 hr. in some instances. In the anisotropic phase of 
ethyl p-azoxybenzoate, on the other hand, where measurements were impossible, 
the temperature was raised more rapidly; the curve for this substance shows 
marked anomaly in the isotropic phase, the surface tension rising slowly to a 
maximum at about 160°C. and decreasing from this point on (figure 7). 



Although Naggiar’s curve for p-axoxyanisole does not go beyond the clearing 
point, it is apparent that if extended into the isotropic phase it would show no 
pronounced anomaly. Naggiar (11) obtained his data by heating the substance 
up to the clearing point and lowering the temperature for each successive point 
on the curve; his data are therefore likely to be equilibrium values. This is addi- 
tional evidence in support of the view that the anomalies in such curves are due 
to the fact that the data were not obtained under equilibrium conditions. 

DISCUSSION OF ERRORS 

On calibrating the apparatus with benzene and with quinoline, it was found 
that at lower temperatures the results were 0.4 ±0.1 dyne too low, and that at ‘ 
hi^er temperatures the error was slightly less (see table 4). Harkins and 
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Jordan (5) give a detailed discussion of the sources of error in the ring method. 
The most important of these occurs when the plane of the ring is not horizontal. 
A deviation of 1° from the horizontal lowers the results by 0.43 per cent. A sec- 
ond source of error occurs when the diameter of the vessel which contains the 
liquid is too small. The error of —0.4 dyne found at lower temperatures could 
very well be due to one or both of these causes. At higher temperatures, it was 
found that the observed temperature was 1-“2®C. higher than the actual tempera- 
ture of the liquid. This was probably due to convection through the open tube; 
it introduces an error of +0.1 to 0.2 d 3 me in the results. Hence, at higher tem- 
peratures the error of —0.4 d 3 me is partly compensated by the error in temper- 
ature measurement, which is in the opposite direction. The experimental data 
are therefore believed to be several tenths of a dyne too low throughout. 

SUM»£ARY 

1. The surface tensions of p-azoxyanisole, p-azoxyphenetole, and ethyl 
p-azoxybenzoate were determined by the ring method. 

2. The measurements were made with a du Noiiy tensiometer modified for 
use at high temperatures. The substances were heated electrically in a constant- 
temperature device consisting of a mercury jacket wound with a heating coil 
and provided with a very sensitive thermostatic arrangement. The temperature 
was measured by means of a thermometer which had been calibrated by the 
Bureau of Standards. 

3. The surface tension of p-azoxyanisole and of p-azoxyphenetole was found to 
decrease approximately 0.1 dyne per degree rise in temperature in both the aniso- 
tropic and the isotropic phases, except in the immediate neighborhood of the 
clearing point, where it remained constant. These results are not in agreement 
with the resxilts of Jaeger and of Ferguson and Kennedy, who found that the 
surface tension rises to a maximum at the clearing point, and that the tempera- 
ture coefficient of surface tension is abnormally large in the anisotropic phase. 
They confirm Naggiar^s curve for p-azoxyanisole in the anisotropic phase. 

4. Comparison of the experimental curves for p-azoxyanisole and p-azoxy- 
phenetole with those of Jaeger and of Ferguson and Kennedy suggests that the 
anomalies in these curves are due to the use of data that are not equilibrium 
values, owing perhaps to superheating. 

5. The experimental data for ethyl p-azoxybenzoate are for the isotropic 
phase only, as the liquid crystalline phase of this substance is too viscous to be 
measured by the ring method. Marked anomaly was found in the isotropic 
phase of this substance. This is believed to be due to superheating. 

6. On calibrating the apparatus with benzene and with quinoline and compar- 
ing the results with the data in the literature, they were found to be 0.4 d= 0.1 
dyne too low at temperatures below 100°C. ; at higher temperatures the error 
was slightly less. The probable reasons for this error arc discussed. 
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formerly of the Physics Department of Tulane University, whose help with the 
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It is gradually being realized that physical properties such as dielectric constant 
or surface tension play a very minor r61e in determining solubility, while hydro- 
gen-bond formation, electronic configuration of groups, and the steric effects 
are undeniably the chief factors. The importance of hydrogen-bond formation 
in solubility phenomena has been stressed by Hildebrand (12), and Zellhoeffer, 
Copley, and Marvel (25) have adduced experimental evidence in its support. 
Recently, Ewell and coworkers (9) have clearly shown the fallacy of the maxim 
“like dissolves like,^' or of using the dielectric constant to serve as a guide to 
solubility, and have attempted to divide all solvents into five groups depending 
on their hydrogen-bonding power. We shall probe the question further to see 
how the presence of complementary chemical groups in the solvent and the solute 
determine the solubility. 
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TBBUINOLOOT 

Before presenting the subject matter it is necessary to clarify the termindogy 
in this field, as a variety of newly coined words are used to convey the same 
or a similar sense. Though Pauling (19) has pointed out the objeetioii to re- 
garding the hydrogen bond as a bicovalent hycbrogen, still it is of advantage to 
regard such a bond as due to a donation of electrons to hydrogen by a negative 
atom, for example, by an atom of oxygen in a water molecule to an atom of 
hydrogen in another molecule of water. We may call oxygen the donor, basic, 
nucleophilic, or anionoid and hydrogen the acceptor, acidic, electrophilic, 
or cationoid according to the usage of different authorities, as indicated in 
table 1. It should be noted that though oxygen is receiving hydrogen for 
hydrogen-bond formation, it is still to be called a donor, since this hydrogen 
bond is supposed to operate by donation of a part of the electronic charge of 
oxygen to the hydrogen. We shaU have occasion to use all of these terms 
according to convenience as they differ slightly in shade of meaning in their 

TABLE 1 

Hydrogen-handing process 

N 

O.-- H— O— H 

h/” 


w m numouKiY or 



Sidgwick 

Lewis 

Ingold 

Lapworth 

Br^nsted 

Oxygen 

Donor 

Base 

Nucleophilic 

Anionoid 

Protophilic 

Hydrogen 

Acceptor 

Acid 

Electrophilic 

Cationoid 

Protogenic 


usage, but we prefer the terms “donor” and “electrophilic” as being the most 
expressive and least likely to cause confusion with other terms in standard 
usage. 


WATER AS A SOLVENT 

We shall first discuss the solubility of substances in water, which is by far 
the most important and versatile of all sdvents. A molecule of water has both 
donor and acceptor properties; the donor property owes its origin to the unshared 
electron pairs in the oxygen and the acceptor or electrophilic property to the 
hydrogen atoms. Both these properties will necessarily be weak, as a consider- 
able part of the hydrogen atoms and oxygen atoms will become engaged in 
intermolecular hydrogen-bond formation. The activity of the hydrogen atoms 
will be further lessened by the fact that if one of the hydrogen atoms in a water 
molecule is engaged in! hydrogen bonding, the hydrogen-bonding power of the 
other hydr(^;en will immediately be diminidied. This is due to the fact that 
we mi^t regard the water molecule as being similar in properties to a dibasic 
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acid, H — 0 — H, and hydrogen-bond formation as an incipient dissociation 
process. Just as the second ionization constant of a dibasic acid is usually 
far less than the first one, similarly the hydrogen-bonding tendency of the 
second hydrogen will be checked by the formation of a hydrogen bond by the 
first hydrogen, owing to an inductive electron-pair shift towards the second hy- 
drogen resulting in a diminution of its positive polarity. The oxygen atom being 
far larger than a hydrogen atom and the angle between the two bonds being 
about 105®, there is a large negative surface on oxygen, and oxygen being 
basically a nucleophilic substance, the oxygen atom will have a fair degree 
of its basic power left over in spite of internal hydrogen bonding. So, we 
might regard water at lower temperature to have a fair degree of basic or elec- 
tron-donating power and a weak protogenic (hydrogen-donating) power. Both 
of these capacities probably increase with an increase in temperature. 

A liphaiic alcohols 

Comparing the structure of ethane with that of ethyl alcohol, we find that 
the hydrogens in the CH3CH2 — group in alcohol will be in a different state 
of polarity than in ethane, owing to the negative inductive effect of the hydroxyl 
group. We have reason to believe from a study of acid strength that the in- 
ductive effect falls off rapidly with distance and usually almost vanishes beyond 
the third carbon atom. Hence, though all the hydrogen atoms in ethane are 
in the same state and of very low polarity (conventionally zero), the alkyl 
hydrogen atoms in alcohol are more positive, depending upon their distance 
from the hydroxyl groups. In order to express the idea that the hydrogen 
atom in a C — H bond is more electropositive than in the paraffins, we shall 
use the term ‘^polar”; when necessary, we shall indicate the electron displace- 

ment and polarity by an arrow placed on the top, CH. Now we apply one of 
our basic assumptions (made in a previous paper of this series) that all hydrogen 
atoms, including even those in the alkanes, are electrophilic and hence participate 
in the hydrogen-bonding process, the strength of the hydrogen bonding diminish- 

ing with the polarity of the CH bond and practically vanishing with the alkanes. 
Hence, all the hydrogen atoms in ethyl alcohol will have a weak hydrogen- 
bonding tendency, as a result of which they will bridge with the oxygen atoms 
in water, producing a degree of solvation sufficient to make the molecule com- 
pletely soluble. Similar considerations also apply to /i-propyl and isopropyl 
alcohols; therefore we shall expect n-propyl alcohol to be less soluble than 
ethyl alcohol and isopropyl alcohol to be more soluble than n-propyl alcohol. 
However, all of these alcohols are completely soluble in water and so the above 
deductions cannot be tested. 

Considering now the four butyl alcohols, it is easy on the above considerations 
to predict the order of their solubilities in water. The solubility will decrease 
parallel to the average C — H bond distance from the electron-attracting group. 
The average bond distance between the CH---OH, which is a measure of the 
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average polarity of the hydrogen atoms in the alkyl group, has been calculated 
for each of the four butyl alcohols, taking the distance of the nearest carbon 
atom as unity and adding 1 for increase of distance by each successive carbon 
atom in a chain, as shown in table 2. The numerical figures calculated for the 
average distance between the CH groups and the OH group in table 2 should 
not, however, be taken too literally because it is definite that the inductive effect 
cannot proceed unabated when a branching of the chain occurs, which we do not 
know how to allow for. It is, however, gratifying to note that the observed 
values of the solubilities are in the expected order, and this certainly provides 
confirmation of our basic idea. It should be noted that though there is an equal 
amount of branching in II and III, III is more soluble, owing to a greater scope 
of operation of the inductive effect. Tertiary butyl alcohol (IV) is structurally 
almost like ethyl alcohol as far as the distance of the hydrogen atoms from the 
OH group is concerned, except that the methyl groups in the tertiary alcohol 
are probably less polar than in ethyl alcohol, owing to the branching of the 
attraction of the OH group in three directions. This accoimts for the fact that 
tertiary butyl alcohol is completely soluble in water, as contrasted to the incom- 
plete solubility of its isomers. 

Of the eight isomeric amyl alcohols, about which fortunately we have accurate 
data (10), the solubility is observed to be in the expected order, as shown in 
table 2. The observed solubility values are, as expected, in the opposite order 
to the average CH — OH distance. Though this calculation is meant to 
serve as a rough comparative guide among isomers, it is remarkable that it 
gives the correct order of the solubility values. 

Of the two isomeric alcohols which have the same average CH — OH 
distance, we can foresee the order of their solubilities from some other con- 
siderations. From the fundamental fact that inductive effect falls off rapidly 
\vith distance, it follows that the nearer the branching starts to the polar group 
(in this case the hydroxyl group) the more will be the induced polarity in the 
hydrogens, and hence the higher the solubility in water. Since there cannot be 
any branching on the first carbon atom in a primarj' alcohol and only one 
branching for the secondary and two for the tertiary, we immediately derive 
the rule that the solubility will be in the order tertiary > secondary > primary. 
However, we still require a guide for prediction in cases where the average 
CH-'-QH distance is the same for two or more of the same type of alcohols. 
This can be derived from another consideration. It has been proved that the 
polarizability of the methyl group is by far higher than that of any other alkyl 
group; in such cases the compound with a higher number of methyl groups is 
likely to be more soluble. Also, the nearer the methyl group is to the electron- 
attracting group, the more will be its effect. Only real methyl groups are to 
be counted first and not those which are part of groups like ethyl, n-propyl, 
etc., since when the fonrier are present, the latter will contribute much less to 
the solubility. We can apply this rule between the two amyl alcohols VI and 
VII, both of which are secondary and have the same average polarity of hydro- 
gens. VII contains three methyl groups (one primary and two secondary). 



TABLE 2 

Relationship between the solubility of alcohols i 20 ^C.) in water and their average CH — OH distance* 
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whereas VI has none; hmce VII would be more soluble than VI, a oondusicBi 
which agrees with observaticHi. This procedure for detomining the order of 
sdubilities of alcohols in w4ter can be summarised in the form of the f<dlowing 
three roug^ guides. Thff order of their sblubilities is: 

(f) Tertiary > secondary > primary. 

($) Higher average CH-*-OH distance gives lower solubility among 
alcohols of the same type. 

(S) Among alcohols of the same type and same CH-OH distance, 
the one with more methyl groups will be the more soluble. 

llie above rdationships are meant to be rou|^ guides only and depend on 
a fortunate coincidence of circumstances. The polar group here being highly 
soluble, the solubility is mainly being conditioned by the solubility of the alkyl 
group. It should be pointed out that the hydroxyl groups of the three types 
of alcohols are quite different in character, because by virtue of their exercising 
their inductive functions, more electronic charge Sows towards the tertiary 
hydroxyl than towards the secondary and so on. This flow of electronic, i.e., 
negative, charge causes a diminution of the OH polarity; hence the acidity or 
protogenic power of the alcohols varies in the order primary > secondary > 
tertiary, and the basic power of the oxygens is in the reverse order. It should 
also be pointed out that the general notion that the more compact the alcohol 
the higher is the solubility holds good only in the same type of alcohol, as can be 
seen by comparing tertiary-butylcarbinol (primary) with methylpropylcarbinol 
(secondary). The former is far more compact than the latter but is less soluble 
for reasons of rule 1 above. 

We now pass on to the consideration of the hexyl alcohols. The data for only 
ten isomers are available (11) and are given in table 3 with the calculated average 
polarity of each. According to rule 1 the solubility is in the order 1, 2, 3 > 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9 > 10. Rule 2 gives further distinction among these three groups 
as 1, 2 > 3 > 4, 5 > 6, 7, 8 > 9 > 10. Rule 3 further differentiates into 2 > 
1>3>4>5>6>8>7>9>10. The observed solubility is in the order 
1>2>3>4>5>6>7>8>9>10. Two small violations of rule 3 
are noticeable: the first one is 0.17 unit and the second one is 0.04 unit in per cent 
solubility. We do not really know if the data are to be relied upon to this extent, 
car if these minor discrepancies are to be expected from the necessarily crude 
nature o^ the above guides. 

In considering the cyclic alcohols, we should expect them to be more soluble 
than the open-chain alcohols from which they are derived by ring closure, since 
any ring closure, in general, heightens the inductive effect by giving it a chance 
to play along two paths and by, a release of the unsymmetrical electronic tension. 
The data for cyclohexanol, the only cyclic alkanol for which data are obtainable, 
show the above trend. 

Fibers 

The same type of consideration can be applied to aliphatic ethers. We can 
immediatdy see why dimethyl ether (I) is completely soluble in water, whereas 
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diethyl ether is only partially soluble; the inductive effect of the ethereal 
oxygen is not enou^, particularly as it is branched out in two directions to 
make the remote hydrogens in the latter case sufficiently polar. 

In table 4 are collected the available solubility data (1, 2) for ethers and also 
the calculated average polarity of the hydrogen. Of the three C4 ethers, our 
expectation according to rule 2 is 1, 2 > 3 and according to rule 3 is 1 > 2 > 3, 
a prediction which agrees with experimental data. 

Of the six C5 ethers, our expectation according to rule 2 is 1, 2 > 3, 4 > 5, 6; 
this is found to be true. On further differentiating among these subgroups by 
rule 3, we get the order 1>2>3>4>5>6. The observed results are 


TABLE 3 

Solubility of some Ct alcohols in water (20°C.)* 


ALCOBOL 

FORMULA 

1 

AVERAGE CH-~OH 
DISTANCE 

SOLU* 

BLXTY 




per cent 

Tertiary: 




1. Diethylmethylcarbinol .. 

(C,H.),(CH,)C(OH) 

32/13 « 2.46 

4.82 

2. Dimethylisopropylcarbinol 

(CH3)jC(OH)CH(CH,)2 

32/13 - 2.46 

4.65 

3. Dimethyl-n-propylcarbinol . . . 

(CH,) 2 C (OH) CHiCHiCHa 

34/13 =2.62 

3.63 

Secondary: 




4. ^er^Butylmethylcarbinol 

(CH3),CCH0HCH, 

34/13 = 2.62 

2.64 

5. Isopropylethylcarbinol 

(CH8)jCHCHOHC,H, 

34/13 « 2.62 

2.24 

6. acc-Butylmethylcarbinol 

CH,CHj(CH,)CHCHOHCH3 

36/13 « 2.77 

2.09 

7. Isobutylmethylcarbinol 

(CH,),CHCH,CHOHCH, 

38/13 « 2.92 

1.79 

8. n-Propylethylcarbinol 

CH,CH,CH,CHOHCH,CHa 

36/13 « 2.77 

1.75 

9. n-Butylmethylcarbinol 

CHsCHjCHjCHjCHOHCH, 

40/13 « 3.08 

1.51 

Primary: 




10. <er(-Pentylcarbinol . . . 

(C2H5)(CH,)2CCH20H 

38/13 * 2.92 

0.82 

31. n-Hexyl alcoholf 

CH 2 CH 2 CH 2 CH 2 CH 2 CH 2 OH 

48/13 « 3.69 

0.59 

12. Cyclohexanolt 

CHjCHjCHaCHsCHjCHOH 

1 1 

* 2.27 

3.82 


* All data unless otherwise mentioned are from Ginnings and Webb (11). 
t Ftihner (1924) . 
t Sidgwick and Sutton (1930). 


1>2>4>3>5>6, i.e., the order is reversed in the case of 3 and 4. On 
general grounds, however, it also appears that 3 should have less solubility than 4, 
because the former is a straight-chain ether. However, this only shows the 
need of more work before a final decision can be made. 

Suppose we close the two ethyl groups of diethyl ether to form a closed ring, 
either by direct carbon-carbon union or through another oxygen atom. In 
the former case, i.e., with tetrahydrofuran (III) we should expect an increase 
of solubility not only for the fact that each C — H bond is more affected by the 
inductive operation acting through two paths but also on account of the average 
C — H distance from oxygen becoming shorter, as a simple calculation shows. 
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From similar considerations the latter, i.e., 1 ,4-dioxane (VII), will be more soluble 
than dimethyl ether. Both of these compounds have been found to be com- 
pletely soluble in water. Ethylene oxide (II) also behaves in the expected 
manner, i.e., its solubility should be higher than that of dimethyl ether (I), 
from which it is obtained by ring closure. Both of these compounds are found 
to be completely soluble in water. I^opylene oxide compares in structure with 
methyl ethyl ether, except that there is a ring closure which will in such case 
tend to increase its solubility in water and a branching of chain which will 
decrease it. Since the effect due to ring closure is often found to be stronger 
than branching, we might expect the oxide to have somewhat higher solubility. 
No data are, however, obtainable for the ether (VII) to examine this point. 

We have illustrated enough to show the r61e of the inductive effect in solu- 
bility. All other types of compounds sho^ving pure inductive effect can be 
similarly treated. We might point out that the insolubility of the alkyl halides 
is chiefly due to the insolubility of the covalently bound halogens caused by 
their very weak hydrogen-bonding tendency with the hydrogen atoms in water. 
In other words, the intermolecular hydrogen-bond formation is so strong in 
water that the covalent halogen atom fails to induce it for its own solvation. 
We now pass on to the consideration of compounds showing other types of elec- 
tronic effects. 


A Ulehydes and ketones 

The doubly-bound oxygen in carbonyl groups shows an electromeric effect, 

i.e., it can serve as a ^^sink” for electrons when necessary, 0=0. In order 
that the electromeric shift might take place in the direction of the natural 
electron affinity, there must also be a source of electrons attached to it. None 
of the alkyl groups can serve as a good source of electrons except the methyl 
group; hence the group CH3CO — should be comparatively highly soluble. 
Though it is universally agreed that the methyl group in contrast to its homo- 
logues serves as a good electron-releasing group, there is some disagreement about 
the actual mechanism. Effects from pure +/ (electron-release) effect at one 
extreme to pure ArT (tautomeric electron-release) effect at the other, leading 
to what has been termed hyperconjugation, have been postulated. For our 
purpose we have to imagine it as a joint effort of the three methyl hydrogens to 
replenish the loss of negative charge on the carbon of the carbonyl caused by 
an electromeric shift in oxygen. As a result, all the three hydrogens will be 
more polar and hence contribute towards a higher solubility than usual. 

Hence, any aldehyde or ketone having the group CH3CO will have higher 
solubility in comparison with similar compounds without this group. This 
tendency is shown by the complete solubility of acetone and acetaldehyde in 
water. Also, this effect of the methyl group is clearly noticeable if we compare 
the solubility of methyl ethyl ketone with that of the alcohol obtained by its 
reduction (table 5). It will be observed that the ketone in this case is more 
soluble than the corresponding alcohol. This is rather unusual, as we shall see 
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TABLE 5 


Solidnlity of aldekydet and ketonea 


8U18XAMCB 

FOUCUIA 

1 

SOLtmiLITY 

lEFBBSNCE 

Acetaldehyde 

CHgCHO 

•c. 

20 

00 


Acetone 

CHiCOCH, 

CH,COCH,CH, 

20 

00 


Methyl ethyl ketone. 

20 

24.0 per cent 

Jones (1929) 

«ec>Butyl alcohol 

CHiCHOHCHfCH, 

20 

20 per cent 

Jones (1929) 




12.6g./100g. 

Lange's Handbook 




water 

of Chemistry 

Propionaldehyde 

CHgCHtCHO 

20 

16.0 per cent 

Vsubel (1899), 





quoted from Sei- 
dell, p. 176 

Methyl n-propyl 





ketone 

CHjCOCHjCHtCH, 

30 

0.630 mole 

Gross, Rintelen, 




per cent 

and Saylor: J. 



50 

0.515 mole 

Phys. Chem. 43, 




per cent 

197 (1939) 

Methyl isopropyl 





ketone 

OH,COCfI(CH,)2 

30 

0.608 mole 



per cent 




50 

0.594 mole 





per cent 


Diethyl ketone 

CHaCHjCOCHjCH, 

30 

0.576 mole 





per cent 




50 

0.456 mole 


I 



! per cent 


Propionaldehyde . . 

CIUCIUCHO 

20 

16.0 per 100 g. 

Vaubel (loc. cit,) 




1 water 


n -Propyl alcohol 

CHaCIlgCHgOH 

20 



Buty raldehyde 

' CHaCHjCHgCHO 
CHaCHaCHaCHgOH 

20 

3.6 per cent 
6.4 per cent 

Vaul)el {loc, cit.) 
Table 2 

n-Butyl alcohol. . . 

20 

Diethyl ketone 

CHaCHjCOCHjCH, 

30 

4.69 per 100 
g. water 

Gross, Saylor, and 
Gorman: J. Am. 






Chem. Soc. 55^ 650 
(1933) 

Diethyl carbinol 

CH,CH,CHOHCH*CH, 

30 

4.75 per 100 

Table 2 




g. water 



immediately, and is only attributable to the above property (rf the methyl 
group. power of the methyl group is so strm^ t^t the solubility of this 
(KKupound is higher than that of even the aldehyde with one less carbon atom, 
i.e,, obtained by replacing the methyl group with hydrogen. The same tendency 
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is observed in methyl propyl (both normal and iso) ketones being more soluble 
than their isomer diethyl ketone, on all of which we have more reliable data. 

The available data with aldehydes and ketones are, however, very scarce 
and unreliable, but the general behavior of all of them, except for the above 
special effect of the CH*CO group, seems to be quite regular. Any aldehyde 
is less soluble than the corresponding primary alcohol because the electromeric 

H 

I ^ 

effect of the CO group, RC=0 is considerably used up in polarizing the C — 
bond; hence the electron-attracting effect is much less felt by the alkyl group. 
For the same reason, all aldehydes are much less soluble than the corresponding 
ketones. 

If the electromeric effect of the double-bonded oxygen is assumed to be as 
effective as a hydroxyl group, a ketone will generally be almost as soluble as 
the secondary alcohol from which it is derived. This is generally found to be 
the case, as will be seen from the rather unreliable data in table 5. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the above comparison of solubilities 
of liquids is unsound from the thermodynamic point of view. A strict com- 
parison can be made only at the same temperature and also at the same partial 
pressure of the solutes. However, since our experimental data are very meager 
in this respect and since partial miscibility between two liquids can arise only 
out of some strong thermod 5 mamic irregularity which is usually present in most 
such solvents even under less extreme conditions (for example, see Butler (4)) 
and since our practical interest is mostly to know the solubility of a liquid as 
such, our discussion from the standpoint as presented above is justified and useful, 

HKSONANCE AND SOLUBILITY 

Suppose we have a compound AB, which can have two other resonating forms 
A"^B“' and A^B^. It is usually assumed that this reversal of the polarity 
in the two forms causes them to compensate each other. This might be true 
as far as properties like dipole moments are concerned, but not so with some other 
properties. According to the fundamental concept of resonance, the actual 
form of the molecule is not a mean of the unperturbed forms, but all these 
forms contribute to the actual structure. In other words, the observed property 
of the compound will be such as we should expect from a combination of all 
the contributing forms, and hence the charged forms will not neutralize each 
other, but will create an internal charge separation, i.e., one or more buried 
dipoles in the molecule. 

Since dipolar nature means salt-like character, which is characterized by a 
lack of solubility in organic solvents, we expect that resonance of this kind will 
tend to decrease the solubility in organic solvents. Hence, among isomers or 
compounds of very similar structure, the strongest resonating molecule will 
in general be the least soluble in organic solvents. 

Following the above line of reasoning, another experimentally observable 
deduction can be made. Salts are not only characterized by a lack of solubility 
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in organic solvents, but they also show a tendency to dissolve in hydroxylic 
solvents. Hence, the buried dipoles produced by resonance will tend to make 
the resonating form show a greater affinity for hydroxylic solvents. We want 
to make clear that we do not mean that the stronger resonance will necessarily 
create higher solubility in hydroxylic solvents, but it will definitely create such 
a tendency which can be experimentally tested as follows. If we have two 
isomers A and B, where A has resonance in its .structure much higher than B, 
we should expect 

(f-‘) > iw) 

\o B/ alcohol \o b/ bensene 

where S represents solubility in the corresponding solvent shown outside the 
bracket. We now proceed to see how far the above two deductions are sup- 
ported by available experimental data. However, we should point out that we 
acknowledge that solubility is a very complex process depending on various 
factors but our main contention is that the resonance in the structure plays an 
important r61e in the process, the existence of which can be clearly demonstrated 
in some simple cases where the other factors play a less dominant r61e. 

Dinitrobenzenes 

Our first case is that of the three dinitrobenzenes, whose solubilities in many 
oi^anic solvents are known with a fair degree of accuracy. From one oxygen 
to another in the second nitro group, there is a conjugated system of double 
bonds producing a strong resonance between the two nitro groups in the ortho 
and the para compound, making them simultaneously positive and negative 
at the two ends, which is reversed by the resonance in the other direction. 
Since the resonance is stronger, the more extensive is the conjugation, we should 
expect the para isomer to be the most resonant. Hence, we should expect the 
solubility in hydrocarbon solvents to decrease in the order meta > ortho > para. 
This is in agreement with the experimental results (table (>), as compiled by 
Seidell (20). 

A comparative study of the individual solubilities in different solvents as 
given in table 6 is very illuminating and clarifies the principle of the solvent- 
solute interaction that we are trying to illustrate. We shall only consider 
the meta compound, because here the buried dipolarity is the least though not 
completely absent and hence other factors are more prominent. The solubility 
of this nitro derivative in organic solvents is evidently conditioned mainly by 
the solubility of the nitro groups. Hence any compound which has hydrogen 
to solvate the oxygen will be good solvent, and the more polar this hydrogen 
the better is the solubility. This will be seen by comparing benzene with 

toluene or chloroform with carbon tetrachloride. The benzenoid CH is certainly 

more polar than the CH of toluene, and chloroform has a CH group, whereas 
carbon tetrachloride or carbon disulfide has none. This explains why benzene 
is a better solvent than toluene, and chloroform is better than carbon tetra- 
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chloride or carbon disulfide. However, the alcohols are less powerful solvents 
than chloroform or benzene, because though alcohols are much stronger hydro- 
gen-bonding solvents, they are far inferior in hydrocarbon-dissolving power, 
which is also necessary in this case. Further, an optimum electrophilic nature 
of the hydrogen seems to be necessary; otherwise the hydrogen bonding will 
be so strong as to create a dipole inside the nitro compound by displacement of 
electrons towards the oxygen, an effect which will reduce the solubility. 

We now proceed to test our second deduction, with regard to the change of 
solubility in passing to hydroxylic solvents. In table (> we have also given the 
values of the ratio of the solubilities para/meta and ortho/meta in various 
solvents. It will be observed that, in conformity with our expectation, the 
decrease of solubility in passing from meta to ortho or from meta to para is 
much lower in benzene or toluene than in the hydroxylic solvents. In fact 


TABLE 6 

Solabiltty of the dinitrobenzenes in various solvents* 


(Grains of solute per 100 g. solvent) 


SOLVENT 

TEMPER- 

ATURE 

ORTHO 

META 

PARA 

ORTHO/ 

META 

para/ 

META 

Methyl alcohol 

T. 

20.5 

3 30 

6.75 

0.69 

0.49 

0.102 

Ethyl alcohol 

20.5 

1.9 

3.5 

0 4 

0.543 

0.114 

Propyl al(‘ohol 

20.5 

l.Ot) 

2.4 

0.298 

0.454 

0.124 

Benzene 

18.2 

5.66 

39.45 

2.56 

0.144 

0.0654 

Toluene 

1 16.2 

3.62 

30.66 

2.36 

0.118 

0.077 

Chlor(»form 

1 17.6 

27.1 

32.4 

1 82 

0.836 

0.056 

Garbon tetrachloride 

16.2 

0.143 i 

1.18 

0 12 

0.121 

0. 102 

Ethyl acetate 

18.2 

12.96 

36.26 

3.56 

0.36 

0 098 

Carbon disulfide 

17.6 

0.236 

1.35 

0 148 

0.175 

0.110 


* This table is reproduced from Seidell (20, p. 323) and is compiled mainly from the 
work of dc Bruyn (1894). 


with one exception (chloroform in ortho/meta), it can be said that the hydi'oxylic 
solvents form a class by themselves far different from the rest, showing a tendency 
towards higher solubility for the more resonating form. The values para/meta 
for carbon disulfide and carbon tetrachloride are in the range of the alcohols, 
but the degree of accuracy of the above dat^ is not of such an order as to warrant 
any reliance on these very small values of the solubility of the para compound 
in these solvents, which will strongly affect this ratio. 

Such data for isomers which differ strongly among themselves in resonance 
are, however, very scarce in the literature and are of varying degrees of accuracy. 
Since strong resonance can originate only from the co-existence of a good source 
and a good sink for electrons, data on compounds containing nitro, carbonyl, 
and amino groups are most suitable for our purpose. Such data are very scarce, 
and we quote the very accurate recent data (7) for nitroanilines in table 7. 
It should be observed that, as expected, the para compound is the least soluble. 
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However, the ortho compound is consistently more soluble than the meta. 
This is not owing to a failure of our idea, but is ascr bed to the well-known 
chelation by hydrogen bonding for the ortho derivative, which makes the ortbo 
compound more non-polar. This complication does not enter into the meta 
and the para compounds; hence we should expect the para compound to be less 
soluble than the meta and the solubility ratio para/meta to be higher in hydrox- 

TABLE 7 


Solubility and solubility ratios of nitroanilines* 
(Grams per 100 g. solvent) 


80LVSKT 

TEMnSKATDXE 

OITHO 

META 



PAIA 

paka/hxta 


• c . 





Benzene 

25 

20.80 

2.718 

0.5794 

0.21 

Chloroform 

25 

— 

3.216 

0.929 

0.29 


0 

1.17 




Ethyl alcohol (absolute) 

25 

27.87 

7.778 

6.048 

0.78 

Water 

25 

0.1212 

0.0910 

0.0568 

0.63 


* Data from Collet and Johnson (7). 


TABLE 8 


Soltdnlity of nitrobsnzoic acids* 
(Grams per 100 cc. solvent) 


SOLVENT 

TEM* 

PEEA- 

lUEEi 

OETBO 

ICETA 

PAEA 

OETHO/ ^ 
ICETA 

paea/ 

ICETA 

Water 

• c , 1 
20 

0.682 

0.315 

0.039 

2.16 

0.12 

Methyl alcohol.. 

10 

42.72 

47.34 

9.6 

0.90 

0.20 

Ethyl alcohol. . , 

15 

37.58 

47.26 

19,71 

0.79 

0.42 

Acetone 

10 

41.5 

41.5 

4.54 

1.0 

0.11 

Benzene 

10 

0,294 

0.795 

0.017 (12.5 X .) 

0.37 

<0.021 

Carbon disulfide 

10 

0.012 

0.10 (8.5® C .) 

0.007 

<0.12 

<0.07 

Chloroform 

10 

0.455 (11® C .) 

5.678 

0.066 

<0.08 

0.012 

Ether 

10 

21.58 

25.175 

2.26 

0.86 

0.09 

Lignin 

10 

Traces 

0.013 

Traces 




• Compiled by Seidell (20, p. 489). 


ylic solvents than in hydrocarbons. The data completely confirm our expec- 
tations. 

Exactly similar considerations apply to the three nitrobenzoic acids, for which 
we have much less accurate date. A compilation of the relevant data as given 
by Seiddl (20) is quoted in table 8, It will be observed that the solubilities in 
aU solvents except in water are in the order meta > ortho > paral Also, 
the ratio para/meta is considerably higher ih hydroxylic solvents than in the 
other organic solvents, a fact adiich is particularly striking if we compare bensene 
witii ethyl alcdiol. Ibe ortho/meta ratio also shows this tendency perceptibly, 
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though not strikingly, owing to the slight counteracting tendency arising from 
ortho chelation, as referred to in the foregoing paragraph. 

The above conditions are also valid if only one of the disubstituted groups 
is a source or sink of electrons and the other is an ordinary group, as this will 
tend to interplay and stabilize the resonance at the para and the ortho positions. 
Data to the point are available for a few compounds which we discuss below. 
McCombie and coworkers (17), in an attempt to correlate the solvent effect on 
reaction kinetics with solubility data, determined the solubilities of the three 
isomeric nitrobenzyl chlorides in six solvents (see table 9). The variation of 
the solubility in the order meta > ortho > para is striking. However, it is felt 


TABLE 9a 

Soluhiliiy and soliihility ratios of nitrobenzyl chlorides 
(Grams per 100 g. solvent) 



OSTHO 

META 

PA»A 

obtho/meta 

PABA/lIETA 

Ethyl alcohol 

26.3 

30.4 

8.2 

0.865 

0.27 

Benzene 

304 


74.2 



Nitrobenzene 

217 

326 

68.2 

0.665 

0.209 

Acetone 

433 

644 

126.8 

0.673 

0.197 

Ethyl acetate 

257 

394 

! 69.7 

0.652 

0.177 

Ethyl benzoate 

171 

266 

51.2 

0.643 

0.192 


TABLE 9b 


Solubility and solubility ratios of hydroxybenzoic acids 



TEMPEB- i 
ATUBE 

OBTHO 

META 

PABA 

paba/ 

META 

BEPEBENCE 


•c. 






Benzene 

25 

0.78 

0.010 

0.0035 

0.35 


Acetone 

23 


26.0 

22.6 

0.87 

Walker and Wood: J. 

Ether 

17 


9.73 

9.43 

0.97 

Chem.Soc.73,620(1898) 

Methyl alcohol . . . 

15 


115.2 

236.22 

2.05 

Seidell (20, pp. 525-30); 
Savarao: Chem. Ab- 
stracts 8 , 340 (1914) 


that the ortho isomer is here somewhat more soluble than expected (though 
less than meta), owing to a slight tendency toward chelation, as cited in the pre- 
vious paragraph. Also, the ratio ortho/meta or para/meta significantly in- 
creases as we pass to the hydroxylic compound, ethyl alcohol. In fact, all 
other solvents form a group, while ethyl alcohol stands out separate with a 
higher value, clearly pointing out the expected effect. 

A rather limited amount of data (23) is available for a similar case, the 
hydroxybenzoic acids, which are also cited in table 9. It will be observed that 
the para isomer is less soluble than the meta, particularly in benzene, and the 
ratio para/meta has a strikingly high value in methyl alcohol in comparison with 
the other three solvents. The reason why the ortho compound has a very 
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high solubility in benzene is, of course, the ortho chelation by hydrogen bonding. 
These compounds are of some interest from our viewpoint, because Walker 
and Wood (23), from whose work the first three data are quoted, were the first 
to notice in the case of the hydroxybenzoic acids and the toluyl carbamides that 
the ratio meta/para, meta/ortho, and para/ortho varies considerably from 
solvent to solvent. Sidgwick and Ewbank (21) observed for the same data 
that at moderate temperatures “the ratio ortho/para which is very small in 
water rises as the dielectric constant of the solvent falls, reaching a maximum in 


TABLE 9c 


Soiuhililjf and solubiliiif ratios of chlorohenzoic acids 
(Grams per 100 cc. saturated solution) 



ORTHO 

. 

META 

PARA 

ORTHO/ 

META 

para/ 

META 

Benzene 

■ 

0.92 

0.66 

0.017 

1.30 

0.0258 

Carbon tetrachloride. 

0.58 

0.48 

0.04 

1.21 

0.083 

Carbon disulfide . 

0.52 

0.62 

0.016 

0.84 

0.0258 

Ether. 

16.96 

14 

1 1.72 

1.21 

0.123 

Water* 

2.13 

0 385 

0.068 

5.53 

0.177 


REFERENCE 


Born water and 
llolleinan (3) 


* Temperature, 25°C.; grams acid per liter (Osol and Kilpatrick (18)). 


TABLE 9d 

Solubility of nitrophenols 
(Grams per 100 g. solvent) 


SOLVENT 

TEMPER- 

ATURE 

ORTHO 

META 

PARA 

para/meta 

Benzene* 

•c. 

20 

147.2 

1.63 

0.92 

0.56 


30 

359.7 

2.94 

1.13 

0.38 

Toluenet 

70 

— 

36.1 

22.7 

0.63 

Ethyl alcohol t .... 

25 

46.0 

195 

189.5 

0.97 

Waterf . . 

40 

0.330 

3.02 

3.28 

1.09 


* Interpolated from Garrick (6). 

t Interpolated from Sidgwick, Spurnell, and Davies (22). 
t Interpolated from Duff and Bills (8). 


benzene which is yet far short of the ratio of the vapour pressures. The ratio 
para/meta which is very much nearer to unity tends to rise in the same direction.*^ 
Available data (3, 18, 20) for a similar case, that of the chlorobenzoic acids, 
are also given in table 9. It will be observed that the para isomer is consistently 
much less soluble than the meta. The expected difference in solubility between 
the ortho and meta isomers is again masked somewhat in most cases by the 
opposing effect, owing to ortho chelation. The second relation about the ratio 
of solubilities cannot be tested, owing to a lack of data for alcohols. However, 
we take recourse to data in water, when it will be observed that the ratio para/ 
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meta is much higher in the hydroxylic solvent, as expected. However, we do 
not consider water a suitable hydroxylic solvent to test the above relation, 
because for compounds like acids a complication might arise, owing to unequal 
dissociation, which might mask the point we are demonstrating. 

Nitrophenols come under the same category that we are discussing; hence 
we should expect the same type of relationship between the para and the meta 
isomers. Data are very limited, but from the figures cited in table 9, it will 
be seen that the para isomer is much less soluble than the meta. Also the ratio 
para/meta is higher in the hydroxylic solvents than in benzene. In fact, the 
increment in passing to hydroxylic solvents is so much in this case that the para 
isomer has a higher solubility than the meta in water. These data are obtained 
by graphical interpolation from the data of Garrick (0) and others (8, 20) for 
these (compounds over a range of tcmpcratums. 

THERMODYNAMIC VIEWPOINT 

Hildebrand (13) has attributed the above differencje in solubility among the 
three dinitrobcnzenes to the difference in their melting points, the compound 
of the lower melting point being more soluble. This explanation of higher 
solubility with lower melting point (first observed by Carnally (5)) has been 
based on thermod 3 mamio reasonings by Hildebrand and others. It may, 
howev(‘r, be pointed out that our explanation essentially agrees with the thermo- 
dynamic viewpoint, because what we call charge separation by resonance giving 
a salt-like character and consequent less solubility in organic solvents will 
also raise the melting point and hence will in general agree with Hildebrand^s 
conclusions. 

As far as the three dinitrobcnzenes are concerned, Hildebrand has adduced 
a striking demonstration of the power of the thermodynamic approach. As- 
suming the solutions of the three dinitrobenzenes in benzene to be thermody- 
namically “regular’^ Hildebrand and Carter (15) have calculated the theo- 
retical solubility from the known melting points and heats of fusion of these 
compounds. For all three compounds, it has been found that their actual 
solubilities depart from the ideal value and that this departure is the same for 
all three compounds over the temperature range studied at any given solubility. 

Our idea, however, goes farther than this in one respect. It not only gives 
an electronic interpretation of the above thermodynamically derived rule, 
but also supplies information about its limitations. Since the decreased solu- 
bility of the high-melting isomer is due to an internal charge separation and 
consequent salt-like character, and since hydroxylic solvents like water, alcohols, 
etc. are known to be good solvents for some salts, it is conceivable that the 
reversal of such order might take place in such solvents. We have already 
come across a few striking eases. For example, the nitrophenols (m.p. ; ortho, 
45®C.; meta, 96®C.; para, 114®C.) show the expected behavior in benzene and 
toluene, but in alcohol the para isomer becomes almost as soluble as the meta, 
and four times more soluble than the ortho, and in water the solubility order 
reverses itself, being now para > meta > ortho. Even non-resonant compounds 
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an show wide variance from the melting-point rule, particularly in hydrmcylic 
colv^ts, and we have already come across one striking case. Tertiary butyl 
salcohol has a melting pohit lOS’C. bi|^r than that of nminal butyl aloc^ol, 
but the former is comi^etely s(duble in water, whereas the latter has oi^y limited 
solubility. Another example involves the o- and m-dihydroxyb^ixenes, whose 
melting points are 105°C. and 1 10**C., respectively. Though their melting points 
are very close, the order of their sdubilities (20) differs widely from solvent to 
solvent, the order in hydroxylic sdvents, e.g., alcohol and water, being the reverse 
of that in benzene and other organic solvents. The o- and m-nitrobensoic 
acids show the same t3rpe of behavior. They have melting points in the same 
range and the order of their scdubilities depends on the solvents. Thus in 
■ etiier the meta isomer has 22 per cent hij^er solubility than the ortho isomer; 
passing to the hydroxylic compound alcohol, it decreases to 18 per cent and in 
water it completely reverses itself, the ortho isomer becoming more than twice 
as soluble as the meta. 

Incidentally, the foregoing concept explains why dyes are always high-melting 
solids of low solubility in all solvents in comparison with other organic com- 
pounds. The same is probably true as to the cause of high melting point and 
insolubility in organic solvents of many other organic compounds, e.g., amino 
acids, proteins, sugars, etc. We should also point out that, according to the 
above concept, chelation at the ortho position by hydrogen-bond formation 
is simply an expedient adopted by the molecule to counteract the charge sepa- 
ration due to resonance. 

In developing our ideas on solubility, we have been incidentally led to an 
insight into the melting points of organic compounds. In fact, most of the data 
on melting points among isomers in disubstituted benzenes can be satisfactorily 
correlated fr<Hn such a viewpoint. It may even be that the higher melting point 
of benzole in comparison with an alkane of the same number of carbon atoms 
is due to the fact that, owing to a contribution (though small) of the dipolar 

resonating forms of benzene as also the higher polarity at each CH bond in 

benzene, a number of internal dipoles are created in it. As soon as a methyl 

group is substituted in boizene, the electron-release effect of the methyl group 

*+■ 

upsets the internal equilibria and decreases the polarity at each CH bond in 
the benzene nucleus, as a result of which the melting point is depressed. How- 
ever, this does not concern us in the present paper. 

Phenanthrene and anthracene 

We now consider a very interesting pair of isomers, phenanthrene and anthra- 
cene, fairly accurate data (or tl4iich are available from the work of Hildebrand 
and coworkers (16) and are collected in table 10. 

We do not know with certainty vdiich of the two isomers has stronger reson- 
ance. There are no heat of hydrogenaticn data available for decision on this 
pdnt. The available combustion data (diowing a heat of cennbustion of 1675 and 
1685 Cal. for phenanthrene and antiuacene, respectively, do not have sufficient 
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accuracy to lead to an unambiguous decision. General considerations that the 
resonance becomes stronger the more the contributing forms approach each 
other in structure would lead us to expect the more s 5 Tnmetrical anthracene to 
have a stronger resonance than its less symmetrical isomer phenanthrene. 
This is further supported by the fact that anthracene is more aromatic in chemical 
properties than phenanthrene, has a much higher melting point, and has a higher 
density in the solid state. Granting this point, the solubility data (16) become 
immediately intelligible. It will be observed that, in complete accord with our 
expectation, anthracene has much lower solubility than phenanthrene and the 
ratio of their solubilities, anthracene/phenanthrene, is much higher in alcohol 
than in the hydrocarbon solvents. 

The above solubUity values are also in agreement with the melting-point 
rule, as has been pointed out by Hildebrand. He attempted (14) to explain 
this as due to the fact that anthracene can be easily fitted into a lattice, whereas 
phenanthrene can not be done so easily, in consideration of their molecular 

TABLE 10 


Comparison of the solubilities of phenanthrene and anthracene* 


SOLVENT 

PHENANTHRENE 

ANTHRACENE 

ANTHRACENE 

PHENANTHRENE 

Hexane . . 

4.2 

0.18 

0.043 

Ether 

15.1 

0.59 

0.039 

Carbon tetrachloride 

18.6 

0.63 

0.034 

Benzene . 

20.7 

0.81 

0.039 

Carbon disulfide 

25.5 

1.12 

0.044 

Ideal value ... 

22.1 

1.07 

0.048 

Ethyl alcohol 

1.25 

1 

0.09 

0.072 


* All data from Hildebrand, Eilefson, and Beebe (16). 
Ideal values according *to Hildebrand (12, p. 165) . 


geometry. It may well be that this geometrical factor contributes to the be- 
havior of these two compounds, but it seems that one should not make it alone 
responsible for it. However, the fact that the density of anthracene is higher 
than that of phenanthrene, thus showing a more compact structure, is also 
attributable to the higher resonance in the former. The buried dipoles thus 
created will tend to attract each other, and this might fit the anthracene mole- 
cules into a tighter lattice. 

Furan and tetrahydrofuran 

Another rather paradoxical solubility behavior can be explained by this 
resonance concept of solubility. In general, when a double bond is saturated 
by hydrogen, the compound becomes more paraflSnic and hence less soluble in 
’w^ter. Tetrahydrofuran, however, behaves anomalously and the explanation 
is as follows. 

In both compounds there is an inductive effect of the ethereal oxygen (as 
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explained in the section on ether) which tends to make them soluble in water. 
In the case of furan, there is superimposed on it an additional effect arising out 
of the possibility of resonance among the five possible structures (due to the 
conjugated system) which will produce, as explained in the foregoing cases, a 
reduction of solubility. The presence of strong resonance in furan is confirmed 
from an actual calculation of resonance energy from heat of hydrogenation 
data (24), which shows quite a high value of 17.2 kg.-cal. The interesting 
point is that the inductive effect of oxygen would have made it more soluble, 
whereas resonance is making it less soluble; since the latter effect is very strong 
in this case, it is expected to take precedence over the former and to prevail. 
Actually, we find furan to be only partially soluble in water, whereas tetrahydro- 
furan, where only the inductive effect would operate (see the section on ether), 
is completely miscible with water. We again like to point out that resonance 
gives an internal charge separation and consequent salt-like character which 
increases the relative solubility in hydroxylic solvents in comparison to that in 
a hydrocarbon solvent but does not necessarily give the absolute solubility 
of a substance. 


CONCLUSIONS 

We have wholly limited ourselves so far to the treatment of simple systems 
showing only one type of effect. This is because we wanted to illustrate the 
applicability of the basic electronic concepts of the organic chemist — the in- 
ductive effect, the electromeric effect, and the mesomeric, effect (resonance) — 
which are indeed universally operative but are difficult to demonstrate with 
complex systems, owing to overlapping of the different effects. It should, 
however, be made clear that these are only a few of the contributing factors 
among other equally important factors such as molecular geometry, molecular 
weight, ioniasation power, steric factors, etc., the effect of each one of which 
can be separated and demonstrated in suitable cases. We have here made only 
a beginning and a long way has yet to be gone with simple compounds and one- 
type solvents to understand their internal charge distribution and its effect 
on solubility and melting point, before we can profitably attack the problem 
on all fronts. Also, lack of reliable data prevents us from discussing many 
more interesting systems amenable to our treatment, since we telieve that the 
justification of any theory or concept is in its agreement with known facts. 
The future of our concept clearly depends on the many solubility results yet 
to be obtained, results which (and only which) can either confirm, extend, or 
reject this viewpoint. 
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The problem of the dissolution of cadmium in various aqueous media has been 
investigated intermittently over the past two decades (2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14 and 15), the chief work being that carried out by Centnerszwer and 
coworkers. The published data appear to be at variance in several places, and in 
some cases are of doubtful validity. The following work was performed in the 
hope of clarifying the nature of the reaction between cadmium and hydro- 
chloric acid and suggesting a suitable mechanism for it. 

The early procedures for measuring the rate of dissolution of cadmium in 
hydrochloric acid do not differ radically from those employed in this investiga- 
tion. The rate was generally followed by measuring the amount of hydrogen 

'This paper is abstracted from the thesis submitted by June F. Zimmerman to the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of the Illinois Institute of Technology in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science in Chemistry, June, 1945. 

* Present address: Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
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evolved and then, as a check, at frequent intervals the weight losses of the 
cadmium rod were measured. In general, a small bar of cadmium was affii^d to 
a piece of glass and rotated very slowly or not at all in solutions of var 3 ring con- 
centration, under conditions of constant temperature. No attempt was made, 
however, to determine to what order the observed reaction belonged, and the 
heat of activation was not calculated. 

Centnerszwer in 1928 (2) maintained that cadmium belongs to that group of 
metals whose solution potential is exceeded by the overvoltage of hydrogen in 
dilute acid solution. For this reason he concluded that pure cadmium is not 
soluble in dilute acid vith measurable velocity and limited his investigation to 
concentrations of acid of 6, 8, and 10 normal. With acids of this concentration 
he derived data that indicated the following: (J) The process of solution of 
cadmium in hydrochloric acid depends upon an induction period, whose duration 
is greater or less as the acid is more or less dilute. (£) During the induction 
period the velocity of solution of the cadmium increases steadily, that is to say, 
the amount of hydrogen evolved per minute increases from minute to minute at 
these concentrations. (S) The constant of reaction velocity, which becomes 
apparent after the induction period has run its course, is dependent on the initial 
concentration of acid and increases greatly with the initial concentration. 

Centnerszwer also observed that if the cadmium sample, after being thor- 
oughly cleaned, is activated by immersion for periods of 20-24 hr. in concentrated 
acid, the induction period decreases and the metal begins to dissolve with con- 
stant velocity. This activation of surface may be preserved if the sample is 
stored overnight in distilled water. 

Investigating the effect of stirring the sample at rotation speeds of 300 r.p.m., 
he observed that the velocity of solution in concentrated acids was markedly 
changed by varying speeds, while in more dilute solutions agitation had little or 
no effect. From this he concluded that in dilute solution the reaction is activa- 
tion controlled, whereas in concentrated solutions it is diffusion controlled. 
However, calculation of temperature coefficients produced a value which corre- 
sponds to that usually found in homogeneous chemical processes where diffusion 
plays the major rdle. His final comment on the matter may be summed up by 
saying that in acids of high concentration we are dealing with a process under 
mixed control, in w'hich both diffusion and activation play important parts. 

In 1939 Centnerszwer (3) expressed the belief that the rate of solution could 
be expressed as a fourth-degree reaction and is purely chemically controlled. 

Jablczynski and Wajchselfisz (9) performed the same type of experiment, 
umg Centnerszwer’s equipment. Their work led to rather surprinng results, 
in that they observed that wl^n fresh, non-activated cadmium was dissolved in 
5 N hydrochloric acid, after 40 min. the velocity of attack decreased almost to 
zero. There was no apparent way to explain this behavior. 

When working with activated cadmium surfaces, i.e., surfaces which had 
been immersed for 24-hr. periods in concentrated or fuming hydrochloric acid, 
they observed that the amount of activation seemed to be proportional to the 
depth of color of a light brown coating which formed on the surface. Surpris- 
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ingly enough, the activation period did not stop abruptly after a 20-hr. exposure 
to the acid, but rather, crept steadily forward, although the constancy through 
short periods of time left nothing to be desired. It was the opinion of the above- 
mentioned workers that the investigations of Centnerszwer had not been ex- 
tended over a sufficiently long period of time, inasmuch as his “fc” values were 
constantly increasing. However, they did agree that this particular solution 
process is a purely chemical process in which diffusion plays a rather subordinate 
r61e. 

Kimball and Glassner (12), when investigating the rate of solution of cadmium 
in sulfuric acid, found that the rate could best be expressed by a zero-order 
equation, and showed that this should be the order on a theoretical basis. 

As has already been stated, the equipment used in this study was similar to 
that used in previous measurements. The course of the reaction was followed 
by measuring the amount of hydrogen evolved by (;admium — sheet, rod, or 
electroplate — as it was whirled through a solution of hydrochloric acid of varying 
concentration. 1''he reaction vessel and the gas-collecting buret were kept at 
constant temperature throughout by the use of a large water bath and a centrifu- 
gal circulating pump. A st‘hematic diagram of the apparatus employed is shown 
in figure 1. 

The cadmium employed for the study was of three types. The bar cadmium of 
99.95 per cent purity was supplied by the J. T. Baker Chemical Company in 
cylinders which were machined to approximate dimensions of 6.4 by 1.2 cm. 
After machining, the surface was subjected to manual polishing with i, 00, and 
000 emery paper. Subsequent to the polishing the bars were washed with a 
sodium bicarbonate paste to remove loose metal granules and traces of emery 
and given final rinses with distilled water to insure removal of all of the bi- 
carbonate paste. In the top of each cadmium bar a threaded brass wedge was 
sunk in such a fashion that a brass rod could be screwed into it, so that attach- 
ment could be made to the stirrer chuck. The upper portion and likewise the 
lower part were masked with gum-rubber sleeves so that only the center portion, 
with an area of approximately 15.73 sq. cm., was exposed. The gum rubber 
tubing employed for this masking had been extracted 20 hr. with c.p. acetone to 
eliminate the possibility of formation of sulfur-cadmium couples. 

Sheet cadmium was also employed in the experimental work. This was 
supplied at a purity of 99.99 per cent by the Belmont Smelting and Refining 
Works, Inc., Brooklyn, New York. Small rectangles (4.25 by 2.00 cm.) were 
cut from the sheet, and holes were punched in the comers, as shown in figure 2, 
for suspension on the glass S-shaped hook. The total area exposed amounted to 
approximately 17.90 sq. cm. 

Since much of the cadmium used industrially is employed in the form of electro- 
plate, it was felt that an investigation of the behavior of the electroplated cad- 
mium in hydrochloric acid might lead to interesting information. For this 
purpose cadmium was plated 'onto a platinum cylinder of approximately the 
same dimensions given for bar cadmium, using a current density of 0.5 amp. and 
a 1-volt potentiai. Prior to plating the platinum was thoroughly degreased, 
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Fig. 1. Schematic diagram of apparatus employed in measuring kinetics of di88olutit)n of 
cadmium in hydrochloric acid. 



Fio. 2. Schematic diagram of suspension used for sheet cadmium specimens 
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rinsed, and dried, care being taken to avoid manual contact with the cleaned 
surface. The plating bath employed was made by dissolving 3.4 ounces per 
gallon of c.p. cadmium oxide in a solution containing 11.5 ounces per gallon of 
sodium cyanide. The anode was made of cadmium rod of 99.95 per cent purity. 
During the plating the cathode was slowdy rotated in the bath in order that the 



Fig. 3. Hydrogen evolved from bar, electroplated, and sheet cadmium in reaction with 
hydrochloric acid. 

deposit obtained would be even. At frequent intervals the plating operation 
was interrupted in order that the sodium carbonate residue accumulated might 
be removed. The plating was continued until a coating of sufficient thickness 
was obtained. In order that the rate of reaction might be determined, all three 
types of cadmium were reacted wth hydrochloric acid of varying concentration 
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at a tmperoture oi 25‘’C. From the graphical evaluation diown in figure 3, 
it was decided that tl» reaction could best be represented, after an initial tran- 
sient period, by the equation for a zero-order reaction: namely. 



The k values (specific reaction rate constants) obtained at 25°C. at rotation 
velocities of 1200 r.p.m. may be summarized in table 1, where N represents the 
normality of the hydrochloric acid used. From these data it is evident that the 
type of surface has only a slight effect on the rate of solution of the cadmium. 
All of the reactions observed were of zero order. 


TABLE 1 


TYPE or CADMIUM 

HCl 

k 


.V 

0.2225 

0.00082 


1.3542 

0.00086 

j 

1.5809 

0.00091 

Sheet 

0.3606 

0.00534 


4.064 

0.01915 


5.791 

0.03314 

Electroplate 

1.727 

0.00106 


Additional calculations were made to determine to what order the hydro- 
chloric acid entered into the reaction, using the expression 

(Ax/AQ, ^ /«Y 
(Ax/A<), W 

where Ax/ At represents the velocity constant at concentrations y and z, z being 
greater than y, and a is the order to which the acid enters into the reaction. 
Values of a were obtained for cadmium bar equal to 0.0217 and 0.052; for cad- 
mium sheet, 0.513 (fairly concentrated acid). It seems justifiable to conclude 
from these data that in dilute solutions, at least, variations in the concentration 
of acid do not measurably alFect the rate of dissolution of the metal and, as 
might be expected, the power to which the acid enters the reaction is very small, 
probably approaching zero in the case of infinitely dUute solutions. 

Work by Warner (16) has shown that the dissolution of metals in aqueous 
solutions may be classed in two types, — ^that occurring in the presence of oxygen, 
and that occurring in its absence. To the former he gives the name “oxygen 
tsqje”; to the latter, “hydrogen type”. Free-energy changes for cadmium re- 
acting in the “hydrogen type” equation are of the order of magnitude of 600 
cal. per gram-mole of the metal. On the other hand, the changes involved in the 
“oxygen type” are —55,800 cal. per gram-mole of the metol employed. It 
should be expected then that the corrosion of cadmium in hydrochloric acid 
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would be affected considerably by the presence of oxygen, or by its absence. 
This expectation was tested by flushing the apparatus and acid used with dry 
nitrogen. Total flushing and saturation required about 25 min. The results 
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Fig. 4. Hydrogen evolved from acid solutions of varying ionic strength 

obtained were rather surprising; although the reaction was not inhibited, the 
order was found to obey the equation 

, 2.303 1 Co 

* = ~_log~ 
t c 

where c is the concentration of acid remaining at time ty Co the concentration at 
time ^0 > and k the specific reaction rate constant. The k value obtained for an 
acid concentration of 1,727 reacting with cadmium sheet at 25®C. and a linear 
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TABLE 2 


IONIC STIENGTH \\ITH RESPECT TO Cl~ 

k 

1.3710 

0.00379 

1.1232 

0.00144 

0.6139 

0.00088 

0,4918 

0.000206 



Fig. 5, The change in the velocity constant with change in ionic strength 

velocity of 814 b.p.m. was found to be 4.2 X 10~*. It may be concluded, there- 
fore, that the dissolved oxygen makes the reaction independent of the concentra- 
tion of acid employed, whereas the absence of oxygen completely changes the 
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order of the reaction so that it becomes dependent on the concentration of 
the acid. 

The ionic strength, /z, of the hydrochloric acid was varied with respect to 
chloride ion by the addition of sodium chloride. The reaction rates were 
determined in the usual fashion. Graphical analysis may be found in figure 4. 



The calculated values of the velocity constant, A;, are shown in table 2. Figure 5 
shows a plot of log k vs, m*. The slope of the line obtained, which according to 
the Br0nsted equation (1), 

log /c' = —aA(z^)fJL^ — log kK 

must be equal to 0.5 A(s*), or —2.1, if k' is the true reaction rate constant, K the 
equilibrium constant, z the charges on the ions in the rate-determining step, 
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and a a constant numerically equal to —0.509 in aqueous solutions at 25'*C. It 
must be then, that 2 ^ is —4 and the rate-determining step is of the t 3 rpe 

A++-)-B--->X or A— -h-B+-^X- 
Of the many possibilities, the reaction which seems most probable is 
(CdCU)— + CdCl+ 2CdCl, -|- Cl- 
in order that the effect of changes in the linear velocity of the cadmium plate 
might be studied, the sheet was whirled through acid solutions at varying speeds. 


TABLE 3 


UNEAX VELOCITY 

VEloaTY CON8TA29T 

k 

t cm, /min. 


225.42 

0.0327 

859.69 

0.0400 

1502.80 

0.0493 

2004.36 

0.0672 


TABLE 4 

HCl 

DIELECTXXC COKSXANT* 

k 

N 



1.3137 

hi A 

0.0277 

0.4978 

46.6 

0.00872 


* Calculated from data published by Hamed and Owen (6). 


TABLE 6 


t 

k 

®c. 


30 

0.0107 

35 

0.00181 

40 

0.00011 


The graphical analysis of the data obtained is shown in figure 6. The values 
obtained at 26“C. in 7.3457 N hydrochloric acid for varying linear velocities are 
shown in table 3. 

Variations in dielectric cons^t of the acid employed were produced by the 
addition of dioxane. The specific reaction rate constants, k, obtained are ^own 
in table 4. 

Variations in viscosiity were also investigated. It was felt that if diffusion 
were the controlling factor in determinii^ the velocity of the chemical reaction, 
the addition of some neutral, non-ionized material such as glucose might upset 
the diffusion relationships, and changes mig^t be produced in the velocity of the 
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reaction, or even in the order of the reaction. An attempt to do this experi- 
mentally was made by preparing two solutions of 1.3442 and 1.1328 N hydro- 
chloric acid and making the former 0.4648 molar with respect to sucrose, the, 
latter, 0.3897 molar. Relative viscosity determinations revealed values of 
1.954 and 1.771, respectively. The reaction rate constants were determined in 
the usual manner. There was no change in the order of the reaction; k values 
found were 0.00152 and 0.00126. From this it might be concluded that varia- 
tions in viscosity within the range employed do not significantly affect the rate 
of solution. 

It was decided next to determine the effect of variations in temperature on 
the rate of dissolution of the cadmium. For this purpose, sheet cadmium 
was reacted with 1.727 N hydrochloric acid at temperatures of 30^^, 35°, and 
40°C. The k values found are listed in table 5. Contrary to all expectation, it 
was observed that the rate of reaction decreased almost by a factor of 10 for 
every 5-degree rise in temperature. As each reaction proceeded, the surface of 
the cadmium became darker, until finally, when the surface was nearly black, it 
w^as no longer possible to detect any hydrogen given off by the reaction. As the 
temperature increased, the initiation of the blackening process was hastened. 
It is tempting to suggest that this layer of material involves the CdCl'*’ postulated 
in the rate-determining step. If this were the case, increase in temperature might 
increase the dissociation of this complex, according to the equation: 

CdCl+ Cd*^ + Ch 

This increased dissociation would then tend to decrease the rate of the reaction. 
Whatever the phenomena, it was not found possible to determine the actual 
energy" of activation by the method of temperature variation. 

SUMMARY 

The rate of solution of cadmium in hydrochloric acid may be represented, after 
an initial transient pt^riod, as of zero order, i.e., independent of the concentration 
of acid employed. The power to which the acid enters the reaction is less than 
I, approaching 0 as the acid becomes extremely dilute. Removal of dissolved 
oxygen from the acid changed the order of the reaction so that it may best be 
represented as of order 1 . The ionic strength of the solution was varied and a 
rate-determining step postulated. Variations in dielectric constant, in the 
viscosity of the solution, and in the linear velocity of the cadmium metal \\’ere 
found to have negligible effects on the velocity. It was not possible to determine 
the energy of activation by the method of temperature variation, inasmuch as 
the rate decreased by an approximate factor of 10 for each 5-degree rise in tem- 
perature, A possible explanation was proposed for this phenomenon. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

In some papers published by the author in German journals during the war, 
it was stated that the so-called longitudinal dispersion of light (discovered by 
Plotnikov in 1928), in spite of doubts expressed by some physicists, can be easily 
observed for infrared rays penetrating through substances having carbon chains 
in their molecules. That the longitudinal dispersion of light can be observed 
especially easily in this case had been pointed out by previous authors, but their 
results were not convincing because they did not consider the simultan- 
eously produced Tyndall effect (Splait, 1933; Coban, 1935; Gjuric, 1933, 1939; 
Jorg, 1937, 1939). Recent experiments by the author on proteins and polysty- 
renes showed that the Tyndall effect observed in these substances and in their 
solutions is either absent, or can be made imperceptible by filtration repeated 
many times, without any effect on the longitudinal dispersion of infrared rays. 
They proved, moreover, that this dispersion depends upon the molecular weight 
of the substances. In this pfper the latest apparatus used by the author and 
some results obtained on polystyrenes are described. 

II. METHOD AND APPARATUS 

In the apparatus used (see figure 1) a low-voltage bulb (6 volts; exactly 5 amp.) 
with a small incandescent body was the light source. This bulb was enclosed in a 
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brass shell (Sli) in whioh two lenses (invisible in the photograph) were properly 
adjusted in order to (concentrate the light on a 1.5-mm. opening of a diaphragm 
(Di) where an image of the incandescent body of the bulb appeared (2 mm. in 
size). Between the lamp and the diaphragm a light filter^ was placed (F) which 
let only dark red and infrared rays through. The rays from the image of the 
incandes(;ent body of the bulb fell on a 5 cm. lens (L) and were made slightly 
convergent, parallelism of the rays being unattainable; they produced a 15-mm. 
light circle on another diaphragm (D 2 , at a distance of 21 cm. from the lens), 
went through the opening of the diaphragm, and tlum passed through three dia- 
phragms 1 ) 3 , D 4 , and 1)5 with (jpenings of 1.5, 1, and 1.5 mm. The distances 
between the diaphragms wen^ 10, 33, and 23 mm. This arrangement was neces- 



Fig. 1. 


sary to make the light beam coming from the diaphragm Ds completely free from 
inflection images. The last diaphragm was mounted in a large brass wall to 
which the holder fH) for a plate case was fastened. The light beam passed in a 
distance of 5 mm. through a 3-mm. opening in the front wall of the latter and 
then through a plane-parallel cuvette filled with the solution to be tested (the 
layer of the solution was always 10 mm.). On the lower edge of the cuvette a 
horizontal brass strip was pasted with black scuiling wax. The light bundle which 
fell on the strip exactly 2 mm. below its upper edge was partly reflected and di- 

* This filter was obtained from Schott of Jena and let through all rays of wave length 
1050, 950, and 850 niM, 96 per cent of rays of wave length 775 and 700 m/i, 77 per cent of rays 
of wave length 690 m/i, 24 per cent of rays of wave length 680 ni/i, and 1 per cent of rays of 
wave length 670 m/i. 
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reeled back to the opening of the diaphragm Ds, but for the most part it was 
absorbed by the strip, while the rays dispersed fell above the strip on a photo- 
graphic plate which was sensitive to infrared rays (Agfa, 800, rapid) and was 
placed behind the cuvette in the plate case. After development of the plate a 
dark semicircle appeared above the clear space corresponding to the brass strip. 
The surface of the semicircle expressed in mm.^ was measured and corresponded 
to the relative strength of the dispersion and the Tyndall effect. In the case of 
polystyrenes the Tyndall effect for dark red rays was not perceptible either in 
solutions or in solid substances. Thus this light dispersion was in this case and 
also for infrared rays a pure longitudinal dispersion, the Tyndall effect being 
inversely proportional to the fourth power of the wave length. In solid poly- 
styrene plates no Tyndall effect was visible even in white light. 

It should be emphasized that the photographic plates used for comparing the 
strength of the longitudinal dispersion in different polystyrenes or their solutions 
were taken from the same box (these plates gradually lose their sensitivity to 
infrared rays), and the photographing of the dispersion took place on the same 
day. Also, the plates were developed in the same bath. 

In some experiments the Tyndall effect observed in solutions of polystyrenes 
in white light was compared with that of rosin suspensions. Two cuvettes of 
the same shape and size were placed close to each other, perpendicular to the 
direction of the rays, between the lens and the diaphragm 1)2 of the apparatus 
described above, behind the black wall of a stand having two rectangular openings 
corresponding to both cuvettes (the distance between the openings was 0.5 mm ) 
and 1 mm. above the level of both liquids. The Tyndall effect was observed 
from above through a tube the length of which corresponded to clear vision. 
The standard suspension of colophony (rosin) was obtained by dropping 1 cc. of 
a 5 per cent solution of rosin in alcohol into 10 cc. of a 0.5 per cent solution of 
gelatin warmed to 50®C. and then cooling to room temperatuie. The suspension 
was added by means of a micropipet to water in the cuvette until the Tyndall 
effect in both cuvettes became the same. The concentration of rosin in per cent 
expressed the strength of the Tyndall effect. 

Some peculiarities of the method in the case of photographing the longitudinal 
dispersion of light in solid polystyrenes should be mentioned. In this case the 
cuvette in the plate case was replaced by an equally large glass plate (I mm. 
thick), on the lower edge of which the same brass strip was pasted as on the 
lower edge of the cuvette. On this glass plate a plate made of solid polystyrenes 
was placed in such a way as to allow the light beam to penetrate the latter ex- 
actly 2 mm. below the upper edge of the brass strip. The polystyrene plates 
being even enough but not polished were separated from the glass plate by a thin 
layer of olive oil and fastened by another glass plate of the same size and thick- 
ness, which was pressed on by the front wall of the plate case. 

The photographing of the dispersion and the observation of the Tyndall effect 
were made in a dark room. The black semicircles on negatives were measured 
in the following manner. As they are really not semicircles but segments (the 
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center of the circle lies 2 mm. below the upper edge of the brass strip), the sur- 
face of the semicircles is: 


F = 0.39B* + 6.3 mm.* 

where B is the width of the segments at the brass strip (in millimeters). The 
blackness of the segments disappears gradually at their rims; thus B was 
measured as follows: 

In each of two equal-sized rectangular pieces of black cardboard (2 cm. x 1 
cm.) a slit (5 mm. x 0.6 mm.) was cut beginning from the short edge of the 
pieces. One of the latter was glued onto a developed, fixed, and slightly veiled 
photographic plate of the same size. The plate thus obtained was placed on the 
negative, whereas the slit was put below the black semicircle and perpendicular 
to its large axis. The other cardboard piece was also placed on the negative, 
but the slit was put on the black semicircle itself at its large axis and perpendi- 
cular to it. This piece was moved along the axis until the blackness in both 


TABLE 1 

Molecular weights of the polysUjrenes 


POLYSTYRENE 

MOLECULAR WEIGHT 

EF 

600,000 

III 

100,000 

IV 

210,000 

L 

55,000 

1 

102,300 

2 

452,000 

3 

143, ( KM ) 


slits became alike. The position of the slit at the axis was marked; after the 
same manipulation was repeated at the other side of the semicircle, the width B 
was measiir(»d. 


HI. MATERIAL USED 

The molecular weights of the polystyrenes^ used were determined according 
to the Staudinger method (see table 1). 

Polystyrenes 1 and 2 were delivered in the form of quite transparent plates 
(thicknesses 1 mm. and 0.6 mm.), which could be used directly for the deter- 
mination of the longitudinal dispersion of infrared rays. The light beam went 
either through two plates (polystyrene 1) or through three plates (polystyrene 
2); the whole layer of the substance was therefore in both cases 2 mm. thick. 
The 1.3-mm. thick, quite transparent plates of polystyrenes EF and IV were 

* Some of the polystyrenes were obtained from the I. G. Colour Company, Frankfurt am 
Main; the others from Prof, Dr. Jenkel, Institute for Physical Chemistry of the Technical 
Academy in Aachen. The author wishes to express his hearty thanks for these samples. 
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obtained by the evaporation of their concentrated solutions in bennene. A 
quite transparent plate of polystyrene III could not be obtained. 

Other polystyrenes were used only in their solutions in benzene. 

IV. BES01.TS 

As already mentioned, the solid polyst}rr^e8 did not show any Tyndall effect 
either in dark red or in white light. TTie light dispersion in. their plates was 
thus a pure longitudinal dispersion. The dispersion measured was as given in 
table 2 (the exposure to rays lasted 5 min.). 

Table 3 shows that the values obtained for the longitudinal dispersion (F) are 
proportional to the cube roots of the molecular weights of the polystyrenes. 


TABLE 2 

Dispersion by polystyrenes 


POLYSTYUEMB 

THICKNESS or POLYSTYXENE 
LAYEK 

B 

F 



mm. 

mm.* 

EF 


31 

380 

IV 


26 

269 

1 


22.5 

203 

2 


42 

693 

1 

2 

32.5 

418 


TABLE 3 


Relation between longitudinal dispersion and molecular weight 


POLYSTYXENE 

MOLECULAX WEIGHT, M 

En/Fi 


1 

102,300 

1 

1 

IV. . 

210,000 

1.32 

1.27 

2 

452,000 

1.69 

1.64 

EF 

600,000 

1.77 

1.80 


Fn/Fi is the ratio between the longitundinal dispersions of polystyrenes IV, 2, 
and EF and that of polystjTene 1. 

Solutions of polystyrenes in benzene, toluene, or carbon disulfide did not show 
any Tsmdall effect in dark red rays. It must therefore be concluded that they 
do not diow any T 3 Tidall effect in infrared rays either, this effect being inversely 
proportional to the fourth power of the wave length. However they diow, as 
mentioned above, a very weak Tyndall effect in white light, but it has no re- 
lation to the molecular weighland must probably be ascribed to some impurity 
preset in different polystyrraaes in a different amount, as is shown in table 4. 

The solutions of polystyrenes must evidently be equally concentrated to dem- 
onstrate the depend^ce of the longitudinal dispersion of infrared rays upon the 
molecular weight. In order to obtain such solutions it should be considered that 
polyst 3 rrenes have thread-like molecules which in the solid state are entangled 
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with one another, similarly to threads in felt, and stick together. It is therefore 
comprehensible that the longer the thread-like molecules of polystyrenes (that 
is, the greater their molecular weight), the more time is necessary to dissolve 
them. Dissolving polystyrene L requires, for instance, some hours, w’hile dis- 
solving polystyrene EF requires some weeks. It should be pointed out that 
solutions of polystyrenes can be quite transparent in spite of their containing 
still solid and swollen particles of the solute. The longitudinal dispersion in- 
creases with the concentration, but the greater the latter, the less is the increase 
of the dispersion. Thus it is smaller in a solution containing 5 per cent of poly- 
styrene only partly dissolved than in a 5 per cent solution in which the poly- 
styrene is dissolved completely. Correspondingly, in the experiments in which 
the longitudinal dispersion of infrared rays by polystyrenes IV, III, and L was 
compared, the solutions of polystyrenes IV and III were investigated two months 


TABLE 4 

Tyndall effect shoxvn by polystyrenes in white light 


POLVSTVHENE. 

L 

1 

III 

IV 

EF 

Tyndall effect expressed in per cent concen- 
tration of rosin suspension 

0.00015 

0.00062 

0.00041 

0.00062 

0.00062 

Molecular weight 

55,000 

102,300 

100,000 

210,000 

600,000 


TABLE 5 


Longitudinal dispersion by solutions of polystyrenes 



1 LONGITUDINAL DISPEKSION I 


MOLECULAR WEIGHT CALCU- 

POLY8TYSEME 



MOLECULAR WEIGHT 

LATED FROM THE FORMULA 

B \ 

F 

Fx/Ft - -i/Mx/Mi 

IV. 

23.5 1 

221 

210,000 


Ill 

21 

178 

100,000 

109,000 

L. . 

18.5 

139 I 

55,000 

53,200 


after the beginning of the dissolution, while the solution of polystyrene L was 
photographed 3 days after it was put into benzene, but both solutions were 
photographed on the same day. The concentration of polystyrene was 5 g. in 
100 cc. of solution. The exposure to light lasted 5 min. The results are given 
in table 5. 

The rule of the proportionality between the longitudinal dispersion and the 
cube root of the molecular weight of the polystyrene is thus valid for solutions 
of polystyrenes also. 

V. INDEX OF REFRACTION OF SOLVENT AND LONGITUDINAL DISPERSION 

According to Neugebauer (1), who postulated the theory of the longitudinal 
dispersion of light, this dispersion results as a deflection of light rays from their 
direction in consequence of a total internal reflection from the surfaces of bun- 
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dies of molecules. In the case of polystymies this reflection is to be conndered 
as a reflection from the interior surfaces of the molecules, because the latter 
do not form bundles. The calculations of Neugebauer showed that such de- 
flection of rays must increase with the l^gth of the bundles or, in our case, with 
the length or weight of the molecules and be especially great for infrared rays. 
Therefore, the index of refraction of the solvent must be important for 
the strength of the longitudinal dispersion. This is shown indeed by the exper- 
iment in which polystyrene III was mixed with benzene, toluene, and carbon 
disulfide, and, after 2 weeks, the solutions so obtained were used for the de- 
termination of the longitudinal dispersion of infrared rays. The exposure to 
light lasted 2 min. The results are given in table 6. 

As the index of refraction of benzene is greater than that of toluene and smaller 
than that of carbon disulfide, the results given in table 6 show that the longitu- 
dinal dispersion increases with decrease in the index of refraction of the solvent. 
This fact confirms the theory of Neugebauer. This theory is also confirmed by 


TABLE 6 

Rdation between longitudinal dispersion of infrared rays and refractive index of solvent 


SOLVENT 

] 

CONCENTHATION OF 
POLYSTYKENE 111 

LONGITUDINAL DISPEKSION 

B 

F . 


g. per too cc. 



Benzene 

6 

6.5 

22 


10 

10 

45 

Toluene 

5 

7.5 

28 


10 

11 

53 

Carbon disulfide 

5 

6 

20 


10 

9 

38 


the dependence of the longitudinal dispersion upon the orientation of the mole- 
cules of polystyrene, as shown by the following experiment: 

A 5 per cent solution of polystyrene EF in benzene showed B ~ 17.5 and F 
= 125. The cuvette containing this solution was rotated for 10 min. around 
its axis so that, after installation in the plate case, it would have the same direc- 
tion as the light bundle. . The polystyrene molecules were thereby oriented in 
the direction perpendicular to the light bundle. Photographing the longitu- 
dinal dispersion gave B = 23.5 and F = 221. When the cuvette was rotated 
in the opposite direction, the longitudinal dispersion was J? = 16 and F = 105. 

t 

VI. SUMMARY 

After describing the Ihtest apparatus used for the determination of the longi- 
tudinal di^rsion of infrared rays in polystyrenes, the methods of photographing 
this dii^rsion in the case of solid polystyrenes and their solutions and of ob- 
serving the T 3 rndall effect w'ere described. The solid polystyrenes used in the 
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shape of transparent plates did not show any Tyndall effect either in dark red 
or in white light. The solutions of polystyrenes in benzene, toluene, and carbon 
disulfide did not show any Tyndall effect in dark red and infrared rays but showed 
a very weak effect in white light, a result which has no connection with the 
molecular weights of the polystyrenes and must be ascribed to an impurity which 
is contained in different amounts in different polystyTenes. The dispersion of 
infrared rays in solid polystyrenes as well as in their solutions is a purely longi- 
tudinal dispersion. This dispersion proved to be proportional to the cube root 
of the molecular weight of the polystyrene in both cases. It also depends upon 
the index of refraction of the solvent: the greater is the latter, the weaker is the 
dispersion. The orientation of the polystyrene molecules is important too; the 
dispersion is stronger if they are oriented perpendicular to the direction of the 
light bundle than if their orientation is parallel to the same. Both these facts 
confirm the Neugebauer theory of the longitudinal dispersion of light which 
considers it as a total internal reflection from the interior surfaces of bundles 
of molecules or, in our case, from the surfaces of the molecules themselves. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

In a series of papers published in German journals during the last years of the 
war, the author showed that the so-called longitudinal dispersion of light (dis- 
covered by Plotnikov in 1928), in spite of some doubts expressed by physicists, 
can be easily established if infrared rays and substances with long carbon chains 
in their molecules arc used for experiments. In a paper published recently 
(5) some experiments on polystyrenes were described. These substances are 
especially suited for use in proving the dispersion mentioned, because they 
do not show any Tyndall effect either in dark red or in white light if they are 
in the solid state, and they show only a very weak effect in white light but no 
effect in dark red rays if they are dissolved in benzene. An important pecu- 
liarity of the longitudinal dispersion of infrared rays is its dependence upon the 
molecular weight of the substance producing the dispersion. It is (within the 
limits of the exactness of the method) inversely proportional to the cube root 
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of the molecular weight. This rule allows the determination of the molecular 
weights of new substances and the testing of already known molecular weights. 
Especially important was the possibility of applying the rule cited to the de- 
termination of the molecular weights, and their changes, of the substances 
(‘‘vitaids’O composing living matter. The corresponding experiments showed 
that these molecular weights are very high (as high as that of vira), and that 
they decrease strikingly in the process of death, the vitaids composing living 
matter disintegrating to ordinary proteins. 

In the present paper general methods for the determination of the longitu- 
dinal light dispersion, and consequently of the molecular weights, of substances 
are given, and it is shown that these methods are valid whether the solutions 
of these substances are optically empty for infrared rays or show a Tyndall effect 
in these rays. 


II. METHOD AND APPARATUS 

A detailed description of the apparatus used for photographing the longi- 
tudinal dispersion of infrared rays^ and measuring the surfaces of the dispersion 
circles obtained has been given in previous papers of the author (7). In the 
present paper only the general scheme of this apparatus will be described. 

A beam of dark red and infrared rays, freed from inflection images by passage 
through a series of diaphragms, is passed through a plane-parallel cuvette filled 
with a solution of the substance to be tested and is intercepted by a brass strip 
pasted on the rear wall of the cuvette at its lower edge. The dispersed rays 
fall above the brass strip on a photographic plate (sensitive to infrared rays) 
where, after development, a dark semicircle appears. The latter is really a 
circle segment, because the main (undiffracted) light beam touches the brass 
strip 1.5-3 mm. below its upper edge. The surface of the semicircle is computed 
according to the formula F = 1.57(0^ + 5^/4), where a is the distance of the 
light beam from the upper edge of the brass strip and B the width of the segment 
at the latter (on the plate a clear space below the dark segment). This surface, 
expressed in mm.®, serves as a value proportional to the strength of the dispersion, 
which, in a general case, results from the sum of the longitudinal dispersion 
and the T3mdall effect. 

In experiments in which the dispersion is very weak, not only the Tyndall 
effect as additional dispersion but also the light dispersion produced by the rims 
of the last diaphragm and by the front wall of the cuvette must be considered. 
To exclude these two latter kinds of dispersion, the cuvette filled with distilled 
water is photographed. The value of dispersion obtained (expressed in mm.® 
of the dispersion circles on negatives) is subtracted from the complete dispersion 
of the solution. ♦ 

In exact experiments the light absorption by the solution must be considered 

> The light filter used (EG5, Schott, Jena) let through all rays of wave length 1050, 
050, and 750 m/i, 70 per cent of all rays of wave length 690 nu<, per cent of all rays of wave 
length 680 mfi, and 1 per cent of all rays of wave length 61^ m/i. 
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too. It can be determined by photographing infrared light passing through the 
solution or suspension and falling on one half of a photographic plate and on 
its second half without passing through the solution or suspension. After 
development of the plate the darkness of both halves is compared in a photom- 
eter. As to the reflection of light by the walls of the cuvette, it is (in the ex- 
periments to be described) always 4 per cent of the incident light. 

In the previous papers of the author it was pointed out that in the case of a 
visible Tyndall effect in dark red rays and presumably also in infrared rays 
(this effect being inversely proportional to the fourth power of the wave length) 
P = S r, where P is the longitudinal dispersion, S is the complete (and cor- 
rected) dispersion and T is the Tyndall effect, all expressed in mm.- of the surface 
of dispersion circles. T was measured by the comparison method (3) ; a suspen- 
sion of a substance showing no longitudinal dispersion was found, which had the 
same T5rndall effect in dark red rays, observed from above, as the solution to 
be tested and its Tyndall effect was expressed in mm.- of the dispersion circle 
by photographing it in the same apparatus. The apparatus in which the Tyndall 
effects observed from above were compared has been described in previous 
papers. The selection of suspensions suitable for comparing their Tyndall 
effects with that of the solution to be tested must bo in accordance with the 
fact that the Tyndall effect in suspensions and emulsions having coarse particles 
(5 to 300 m) is produced by light refraction and reflection, while this effect in 
suspensions with very small particles (100 m/x and smaller) is brought about 
chiefly by light deflection. The ratio {V) of the amount of the Tyndall effect 
observed from above in the suspensions to the amount of light falling on the 
photographic plate behind the cuvette consequently depends upon the index 
of refraction of the particles, but does not depend upon the size of the latter, 
while in the other case it does not depend upon this index, but depends upon 
the size of the particles. From the results given in previous papers (0) table 
1 can be set up, which shows that the ratio mentioned is, in the case of coarse 
particles, proportional to the logarithm of the index of refraction. 

As is known, if the particles of a suspension arc very small, their size influences 
the color of the Tyndall effect observed in white light; its color becomes more 
bluish with decreasing size. Also, light going through the suspension becomes 
more and more yellow and orange with decrease in parti(;le size. Moreover, 
the turbidity of the suspension increases with increasing particle size. According 
to these rules it can be concluded that the size of the particles decreases in the 
following order: rosin, old cholesterol suspension, denatured albumin, fresh 
cholesterol suspension, colloidal sulfur, colloidal silver. At the same time the 
ratio of the amount of light observed from above to that photographed increases 
in the same order. The photographed dispersion becomes therefore relatively 
weaker with the decreasing size of particles, assuming that the Tyndall effect 
observed from above is alike in all suspensions. This decrease is seen from 
table 2. 

A suspension can thus be considered as suitable for the comparison of its 
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Tyndall effect with that of a solution to be tested only if the color of its Tyndall 
effect and of the white light going through it is similar to that of the solution. 
Also, the turbidity of both should be similar. 

in. TYNDAU. EFFECT OF APPARENTLY OPTICALLY EMPTY SOLUTIONS 

In a previous paper by the author (4) it was pointed out that many protein 
solutions can be made optically empty for dark red and consequently for infrared 
rays by repeated filtration through the same filter, as, for instance, ovalbumin, 
hemoglobin, Elodone hemocyanin, Homarus hemocyanin, and genuine tobacco 


TABLE 1 


KIND OF PAKTICI.es 

INDEX OF 
KEFRACnON, 
n 

LOG fl 

RATIO OF 
BOTH LIGHT 
AMOUNTS, V 

V/n 

Heat >coagula ted albumin 

1.380 

0.140 

1 

7.1 

Xylene suspended in 50 per cent sugar . 

1.398 

0.145 

1.01 

6.9 

Xylene suspended in 45 per cent sugar 

1.422 

0.153 

1.09 

7.1 

Xylene suspended in 30 f>er cent sugar , . 

1.450 

0.161 

1.14 

7.0 

Olive oil 

1.470 i 

0.167 

1.16 

8.8 

Xylene suspended in 10 per cent sugar 

1.482 

0.171 

1.29 

7.5 

Xylene 

1.503 

0.177 

1.32 

7.4 

Colophony (rosin) 

1.510 

0.179 

1.36 

7.5 


TABLE 2 


SUBSTANCE 

TYNDALL EFFECT DISPERSION IN 
DARK AND INFRARED RAYS 

RATIO (K) OF THE 
AMOUNT OF LIGHT 
OBSERVED TO THAT 


B 

F 

PHOTOGRAPHED 


mm. 

mm.* 


Rosin (0.05 per cent) 

32 

419 

1 

Old cholesterol* 

29 

347 

1.20 

Denatured albumin 

27.5 

314 

1.33 

Fresh cholesterol* 

23 

225 

1.86 

Colloidal sulfur. 

22.5 

216 

1.94 

Colloidal silver 

4 

25 

12 


• Cholesterol acetate suspension. 


mosaic virus. It was emphasized, however, that the solutions of proteins used 
were optically empty ‘^at the illumination used.” In subsequent experiments 
the latter was increased twelvefold and a very weak Tyndall effect appeared 
in dark red rays, indicating that the optical emptiness of the solutions used 
was not complete. But this weak Tyndall effect was unimportant for the de- 
termination of the molecular {weights of the proteins. Indeed the semicircle 
of light produced by it was completely masked from the photographic plate 
placed behind the cuvette by the brass strip, and it could not therefore change 
the size of the dispersion semicircles on the negatives of the plates. This is 
true, of course, only if the distance between the light beam and the upper edge 
of the brass strip is large enough, as is shown by the following experiment. 
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The Tyndall efifect of a 10.4 per cent solution of ovalbumin (pH = 4.8) in 
white light had a color similar to that of a colloidal sulfur suspension and its 
intensity corresponded to that of a 0.005 per cent sulfur suspension. In the 
dark red rays the Tyndall effect disappeared in the albumin solution as well as 
in the sulfur suspension, a result which can evidently be ascribed to the fact 
that, besides the influence of the wave length, the light filter used absorbed a 
great part of the light so that the liquids were illuminated less than before. 
If the light intensity was increased several times, the Tyndall effect became 
distinct in dark red rays in the solution as well as in the suspension. 

The photographing of the dispersion in ordinary illumination as described 
in paragraph 2 (liquid layer = 10 mm. ; exposure time = 180 sec. ; a = 1.5) gave: 
Bi = 13.8 and Fi = 77 in the albumin solution (10.4 per cent) and B% = 12.6 
and F2 == 65 in the sulfur suspension or, considering the absorption of light by 
both and the reflection by the cuvette walls, Fi = 93 and F 2 = 68. As the 
distance between the light beam and the upper edge of the brass strip was only 
1.5 mm., the dispersion produced by the rims of the last diaphragm had to be 
ednsidered in this case. The albumin solution in the cuvette was replaced by 
distilled water and the cuvette was photographed again. This time the dis- 
persion was Bz = 6.1 and Fa = 17 or, after considering the reflection. Fa = 18. 
The photographing of the (uivette which had been filled with the sulfur suspension 
gave, after replacing the latter with distilled water, B^ = 11.6 and F4 = 56 
or, considering the reflection, F4 = 58. Thus the real dispersion in the albumin 
solution was Fi = 93 — 18 = 75 and in the sulfur suspension F2 ~ 68 — 58 = 
10. The longitudinal dispersion in the albumin solution was therefore P = 
75 — 10 = 65 and the Tyndall dispersion in this solution was only about 13 
per cent of the complete dispersion. 

The distance between the light beam and the upper edge of the brass strip 
was now increased; in one experiment a = 2.5 mm., and in another experiment 
a = 3.5 mm. An ovalbumin solution showed the dispersion, in the first ex- 
periment, B\ = 6 and Fi = 24 or, after considering absorption and reflection, 
Fi = 26. In the other experiment the dispersion in a more concentrated solution 
of ovalbumin was Bz = 14.8 and F2 = 103 and, after considering absorption 
and reflection, F2 = 111. As the Tjmdall dispersion in apparently optically 
empty ovalbumin solutions is only 13 per cent of the whole dispersion, it was 
accordingly 0.13 X 26 = 3,3 and 111 X 0.13 = 14.4. The radii of these semi- 


circles are equal to 



1.4 mm. and 



2.4 mm. As the distance 


of the light beam from the upper edge of the brass strip was 2.5 mm. and 
02 = 3.5 mm., the whole semicircles of light were in both cases below the upper 
edge of this strip and consequently could not produce any effect on the photo- 
graphic plate. We can therefore conclude that, if the distance between the 
light beam and the upper edge of the brass strip is large enough, the solutions 
of substances to be tested which do not show any lyndall effect in dark red 
rays can be considered as optically empty and the molecular weights computed 
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from the obtained semicircles of the di^iersion are correct withmit any sub* 
traction of the Tyndall dispennon. 

IT. MOLECULAR ’WEIGHTS OF SUBSTANCES IN TURBID MEDIA 


Some protein solutions could not be clarified by filtration many times through 
the same filter; for instance, solutions of the hemocyanin of Helix pomatia. 
Only if the blood of this snail, after addition of 3 per cent, sodium chloride, 
was centrifuged at a high late (7000 to 8(X)0 R.P.M.), did it become optically 
empty in dark red rays. However, the molecular weight of hemocyanin could 
be determined also in the case when its solutions showed a Tyndall effect in 
dark red rays, using the method of comparison (see Section II). For comparison 
a suspension of ro»n in water was used which was prepared by dropping 1 cc. 
of a 5 per cent, alcoholic solution of this substance into 10 cc. of 0.5 per cent 
gelatin (at 40°C.) and diluting the standard suspension thus obtained mth 
water. Using a solution layer 10 mm. thick, 300 sec. exposure to light, and 
o = 2.6 mm., the photographing of the dispersion of dark red and infrared rays 
in a 2 per cent solution of hemocyanin showed B = 24 and F = 234 or, after 
adding the absorption of the rays by the solution which was 51 per cent of in- 
cident light, F = 477. Considering the loss of light by reflection (4 per cent) 
the dispersion was F = 496. The dispersion produced by the Tjudall effect 
of rosin suspension which had the same Tyndall effect in dark red rays as the 
solution of hemocyanin (observed from above) was B = 29 and F = 338 or, 
considering reflection (absorption was too weak), F = 351. Thus the longi- 
tudinal dispersion was 496 — 351 = 145. An optically empty 2 per cent solution 
of ovalbumin (pH = 4.8) (thickness of solution layer = 10 mm.; exposure = 
300 sec.; a = 2.5) showed B = 6 and F — 2A or, considering absorption and 
reflection, F = 26. The dispersion produced by the diaphragm and cuvette 
was imimportant. The molecular weight of hemocyanin (Afi) results from the 


equation 145/26 = 



where Mt is the molecular weight of ovalbumin. 


which was formerly supposed to be 34,000 but according to Poison (8) is 40,000* 
Thus Ml — 6,900,000. In other experiments it was found to be 7,000,000> 

6.800.000, 5,300,000, or on the average 6,200,000. While The Svedberg found 
this molecular weight to be 5,080,000, according to Poison it is 6,300,000 to 

6.700.000. We see therefore that the value found by Poison is more correct 
than the other. 

Some experiments were done with optically empty solutions of hemocyanin. 
A 2 per cent solution of this protein showed B » 13.5 and F '= 81 or, considering 
absorption and reflection, F ip 171. A new 2 per cent solution of ovalbumin 
(pH — 4.8) showed B » 6.8 and F « 28 or, after adding the absorption and 
reflection, F = 30. l^e molecular weight (ilfi) hemocyanin was computed 


from the equation: 171/30 = 



Thus M» 


7,400,000. 
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Some protein substances cannot be freed from particles which show the Tyndall 
effect in dark red rays. In this case only by applying the comparison method 
is it possible to determine’ the molecular weight of proteins. To such proteins 
belong, for instance, serum proteins. We try now to determine this weight 
for serum albumin. 

According to Adair (1) the molecular weight of serum albumin is 62,000, 
while S0rensen (9) found it to be smaller (45,000). According to Briggs (2) 
this molecular weight is 60,000 (cow) or 80,000 (horse), while The Svedberg 
(10) gave for horse-serum albumin the molecular weight 70,000. In the following 
experiments two solutions of human-serum albumin were used, one of which was 
rather turbid, while the other was prepared from other serum and was almost 
clear. Both albumins were produced by the separation of globulins by adding 
ammonium sulfate till 42 per cent saturation at pH = 8 and by adjusting the 
latter to pH 3.9, whereby the albumins were precipitated. After dissolving 
them and filtering the solutions, the pH was changed to 4.8 (isoelectric point) 
by adding acetate buffer. After dilution they contained 5 g. of albumin in 100 
cc. of solution (determined by drying at 100°C., extracting with water, and drying 


TABLE 3 


SOLUTIONS 

COMFLETE DISPESSION 

AFTEK CON- 
SIDERING 
ABSORPTION 
AND 

REFLECTION 

TYNDALL EFFECT OF 
COLLOIDAL SULFUR 
SUSPENSION 

LONGITUDINAL 

DISPERSION 

B 

F 

B 

P 

Serum albumin, turbid . . , 

32 

419 

452 

29.5 

358 

94 

Serum albumin, clear 

19 

160 

176 

13 

78 

98 

Ovalbumin 

12.7 

78 

82 



82 


at 120'’C.). Both solutions showed the Tyndall effect in dark red rays. The 
color of the Tyndall effect in white light was similar to that of a colloidal sulfur 
suspension. Also, white light going through the solutions and the suspension 
was similarly orange. Thus, this suspension was used as the comparison sus- 
pension. The results of the measurem^t of the dispersion circles (thickness 
of solution layer = 10 mm.; exposure to light = 120 sec.; a = 3.5 mm.) are 
given in table 3, where also the dispersion of an optically empty (for dark red 
rays) ovalbumin solution (pH = 4.8) containing 5 g. of albumin in 100 cc. 
is given. 


According to the cube-root rule we have two equations: 94/82 = 




where Afj is the molecular weight of ovalbumin. 


The mole- 


cular weight of serum albumin (Jf i) is thus, on the average, 64,000 (Afj = 40,000). 
This figure is near that found by Adair. 

We try now to determine the molecular weight of serum globulins. Accord- 
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ing to Adair (1) this weight varies between 130,000 and 150,000. The molecular 
weight of euglobulin was found to be 174,000. S0rensen (9) gives 140,000 as the 
average molecular weight, of globulins. ‘According to the newest results of 
The Svedberg (10) the latter is equal to 150,000 and 167,000 (for horse serum), 
while in his earlier experiments it was found equal to 104,000 and 106,800. 

In the present experiments euglobulin was produced from human serum by 
adjusting its pH to 5.3 and precipitating with ammonium sulfate (30 per cent 
saturation). The precipitate was washed out with the solution of the latter 
and dissolved in a 5 per cent solution of sodium chloride. By adding acetate 
buffer the pH of the solution was set at 5.1 (isoelectric point). Euglobulin 
always contains lipoids and is sometimes considered as a complex of pseudo- 
globulin and lecithin (17). Consequently, its solution showed in white light 
a Tyndall effect the color of which is somewhat more yellowish than that of serum 
albumin and similar to that of a colloidal suspension of cholesterol acetate. 
Both had also a similar color if white light passed through them. This suspen- 
sion was thus used as a comparison suspension. 

The globulin solution containing 3.4 per cent protein showed (layer thickness 
= 10 nun.; exposure time to light = 120 sec.; o = 3.5) for infrared rays B = 
29 and F = 347. A freshly prepared cholesterol suspension having the same 
T3mdall effect in dark red rays observed from above showed B = 20.8 and F — 
188. At the same time the optically empty solution of ovalbumin containing 
3.4 per cent protein and having a pH of 4.8 showed B = 14.8 and F = 103. Con- 
sidering the absorption (for globulin it was 5 per cent, for albumin 4 per cent, for 
cholesterol 1 per cent) and reflection (40), the longitudinal dispersion was P = 
371 — 198 = 173 and the molecular weight of euglobulin (Mi) results from the 

formula: 173/111 = or Mi = 151,000 (M* = 40,000). This figure is 

similar to that found in the latest experiments of The Svedberg. 

Pseudoglobulin was obtained from human serum by setting the pH of the so- 
lution which remained after removing euglobulin at 8 and precipitating with 
ammonium sulfate (42 per cent saturation). The precipitate was washed out 
with the same solution of ammonium sulfate, the rest of the latter was pressed 
away, and the precipitate was dissolved in a 3 per cent solution of sodium chlor- 
ide. The pH of the solution was set, by addition of acetate buffer, at 5.2 (iso- 
electric point). The color of the Tyndall effect of the solution in white light was 
similar to that of a colloidal sulfur suspension; therefore the latter was used as 
comparison suspension. The complete dispersion of the solution of pseudo- 
globulin containing 4.8 per cent protein was (layer thickness = 10 mm.; ex- 
posure == 120 sec. ; a = 3.5) B =» 23 and F = 224. The optically empty solution 
of ovalbumin containing 4.8 per cent protein (pH = 4.8) had B = 10 and F = 
58. The dispersion of the sulfur suspension having the same Tyndall effect in 
dark red rays (observed from above) was B = 18 and F = 145. Considering the 
absorption and reflection we have the longitudinal dispersion P = 253 — 152 = 
101 ond the molecular weight of pseudoglobulin Mi * (101/61)’ X 40,000 = 
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130,000. This figuie is in accordance with the figures found by the previous 
authors. 


V. SUMMARY 

After a short description of the apparatus and method used for photographing 
and measuring the light dispersion, which was expressed as the surface in mm.^ 
of the dispersion circles on negatives, the longitudinal dispersion of dark red and 
infrared rays in solutions of different proteins was measured ; the absorption of the 
rays by the solutions and their reflection from the walls of the cuvette containmg 
the latter were considered. In the case of optically empty protein solutions the 
values obtained express longitudinal dispersion directly, while in the case of 
turbid solutions the Tyndall effect must be considered. The latter was de- 
termined by photographing the dispersion of a suspension which did not show' 
any longitudinal dispersion but had only the Tyndall effect and at the same 
time this effect observed in dark red rays from above was equal to that of the 
protein solution to be tested (comparison method). The value obtained was 
then subtracted from the complete dispersion of the solution to get the longi- 
tudinal dispersion. The comparison suspension was selected according to the 
rule that it must have particles of the same size as the particles producing the 
Tyndall effect in the solution to be tested and both effects must have therefore 
the same color in wdiite light. Moreover, white light going through the com- 
parison suspension must have the same color as w^hite light going through the 
protein solution, lloth must show* also a similar turbidity in light going through 
them. 

The longitudinal dispersion of dark red and infrared rays detci*mined in op- 
tically empty or turbid solution of proteins, like that observed in polystyrenes 
and their solutions, is proportional to the cube root of the molecular weight of 
substances producing this dispersion. This rule allowed the examination of the 
molecular w^eights of hemocyanin {Helix pomalia) and of serum proteins. Some 
of the solutions of these substances were optically empty, but most of them wTre 
turbid. The comparison suspensions used were: rosin suspension in the case 
of hemocyanin, a colloidal suspension of sulfur in the case of serum albumin and 
pscudoglobulin, and a freshly made suspension of cholesterol acetate in the case 
of euglobin. The average molecular weight of hemocyanin w^as found to be 
6,800,000, that of serum albumin 64,000, that of pscudoglobulin 130,000, and 
that of euglobulin 151,000 (human senim). The computing of these molecTilar 
weights was made on the assumption that the molecular weight of ovalbumin is 
40,000 (Poison), The pH of each of the protein solutions was set at the iso- 
electric point. The solution of ovalbumin used in the coinjiarison method was 
optically empty in dark red rays. If the light intensity w as increased several 
times, the Tyndall effect became visible in these rays too. It appeared as well 
in the albumin solution as in the colloidal sulfur suspension w hich had the same 
Tyndall effect in white light as the albumin solution and did not show- it in dark 
red light. Photographing the light dispersion produced by the Tyndall effect 
in the same sulfur suspension (dark red and infrared rays) showed that this effect 
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is veiy weak and does not influence the values of molecular weights computed 
frmn the longitudinal dispersion, assuming that the distance between the light 
beam and the upper edge of the strip separating it from the photographic plate is 
great enough (1.5^3.5 mmO so that the light circle produced by the IVndall 
dispersion cannot act on the plate. 
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NEW BOOKS 

Qualilaiive Analysis by Spot Tests. Inorganic and Organic Applications. By Fritz^eigl. 
Third, completely revised, English edition, translated by Ralph E. Oesper. xvi 574 
pp. New York- Amsterdam: Elsevier Publishing Company, Inc., 1946. Price: $8.00. 
This edition of Feigl’s book differs from the second English edition of 1939 in several 
respects. New spot reactions have been added (one gets the impression that few important 
reactions of this type have been developed in the last half-dozen years) and, moreover, the 
previous text has been subjected to a thorough critical examination. A new feature is the 
inclusion of a detailed account of the manipulations involved in spot -test analysis. A 
chapter on the detection of free elements has been added, together with a bibliography of 
some 140 items on the application of spot tests . The translation has been made in a manner 
that leaves nothing to be desired, but signs of the British origin of the former translations 
linger in the use of felspar for feldspar and opening up for decomposition. The subject 
index is exceptionally complete, and the almost entire absence of typographical errors 
points to careful preparation. 

The great value of Feigl’s work to the analyst is well known, and further encomiums on 
the present edition are superHuouB. The author, in the preface , asks for codperation from 
fellow chemists in the way of suggestions, and the reviewers take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to comment on some of the tests which they have used from time to time. On page 
50, under the detection of mercury with dithizone, it is implied that antimony interferes 
by reacting with dithizone ; actually antimony does not form a dithizonate . The statement 
t^t even low concentrations of acid|irevent the reaction of silver with dithizone is not in 
accord with our experience, which indicates that the reaction is about 90 per cent complete 
in 6 sulfuric acid solution with a relatively small excess of dithizone . It is hard to believe 
that it is possible to detect 1 microgram of mercury in the presence of 100,000 times as much 
silver, ^lenium and tellurium should be added to the elements that are precipitated by 
stannous chloride in the Bettendorf test for arsenic (page 79) . On page 100, the prevention 
cf interference of silver in the dimethylaminobenzylidenefhodanine test for gcdd by precipi* 
tatiim of silver chloride might be pointed out. A saturated sdlution of silver chloride in 
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0.1 N hydrochloric acid gives no more color with the reagent than 0.1 microgram of gold 
when the reaction is carried out in a tube of 1 cm.^ cross section. It seems that phospho- 
tungstic acid should be mentioned as a reagent for quinquevalent vanadium, since the 
yellow color it gives is several times stronger than that produced by hydrogen peroxide. 
Although the fact is not perhaps of much practical importance, it is worth mentioning under 
the thiocyanate test for ferric iron (page 124) that tri valent ruthenium also gives a red color 
with thiocyanate which is strong enough to enable a microgram or so of this element to be 
detected. No reference is made to the use of thiosulfate as complex former with foreign 
metals in the detection of zinc with dithizone (page 139) . Morin should be added to the 
reagents listed for beryllium (page 147). As a fluorescence reagent in sodium hydroxide 
medium it is more sensitive than those now included. 

On page 150, under the peroxide test for titanium, it is stated that cerium also gives a 
color reaction . This is an error which for some strange reason is found in a number of books . 
Actually, hydrogen peroxide reduces ceric salts to the colorless cerous. The use of 8-hy- 
droxyquinoline for the detection of indium and particularly gallium should be mentioned 
(page 162) . The quinolate complexes of these metals can be extracted with chloroform from 
solutions having the proper pH. The chloroform layer shows strong fluorescence in ultra- 
violet radiation. No reaction is given for rhenium. The stannous chloride-thiocyanate 
test for this element might well be described, especially since we now have a good method for 
the separation of rhenium from interfering molybdenum. 

The part dealing with organic spot tests has been extended from 95 pages in the 1939 
edition to 1 15 pages in the present edition. This part contains sections on the detection of 
elements in organic compounds, detection of characteristic groups, and identification of 
specihe organic compounds. Again, Feigl has carried out the pioneer work in this held in 
which only a beginning has been made . It is hardly possible to develop within a short time 
a complete scheme of '^qualitative organic analysis by spot tests.” Since qualitative 
organic analysis is taught in most universities by the organic chemistry departments, it is 
unlikely that many organic chemists will become acquainted with the organic part of 
FeigPs book. This is to be deplored and the author might consider the publication of a 
review of his contributions to qualitative organic chemistry in some periodical which is 
readily available to organic chemists . With increasing development of spot tests in organic 
analysis the publication of a separate volume on this subject might deserve consideration. 
If this is done, a more critical selection of reactions published in the literature would seem 
advisable. For example, in the part dealing with the detection of nitrogen in organic com- 
pounds (page 315) the very sensitive Kjeldahl method could be added. Phosphorus in 
organic compounds may also be detected by this method. Moreover, the oxidation of 
nitrogen to nitrate by the procedure of H5gl (1933) might be included. Under aldehydes 
the reaction of Rawnitz (1931), and under glycolic acid the reaction of D^nig^s (page 399) 
might have been mentioned. 

E. B. S.^NDELL. 

I. M. Kolthoff. 

Polarographie, Theoretisehe Grundlageny Praktische AmfUhrung und Anwendurigen der 
Elekirolyse mii der tropfenden Quecksilberelektrode. By J. Heyrovsky. 514 pp.; 252 
fig. Vienna: Springer Verlag, 1941, Lithoprinted by Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1944. 

A book written by Heyrovsky on polarography hardly needs a recommendation. Not 
only is Professor Heyrovsky the originator of polarography, but he and his associates have 
developed the theoretical fundamentals, practical performance, and the analytical and 
other applications of polarography. 

The present book is well balanced with regard to presentation of the theory and the 
practical applications. In the first 210 pages a clear discussion is given of the theory of 
polarography. In this part more emphasis could have been placed on the significance of 
exact numerical values of the diffusion coefficient in the Ilkovic equation, especially in the 
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estimation of the number of electrons involved in polarographic reductions. By ignoring 
such differences between diffusion coefficients of different ions it is, e.g., wrongly concluded 
(page 73) that nitrate is polarographically reduced to ammonia. 

The theoretical part gives more than an adequate background for the practical part. 
In eighty pages a detailed discussion of polarographic equipment, performance of the deter- 
mination of polarograms, and the interpretation of the latter for analytical purposes is 
given. A chapter of more than one hundred pages is devoted to analytical procedures for 
the polarographic determination of inorganic and organic compounds alone and in various 
mixtures. This part could be made more complete. The chapter on the application of 
polarography to the investigation of proteins and sulfhydrybcontaining compounds is out- 
standing. This chapter should be of special interest to physiologists, biochemists, and 
pathologists. The pioneer w’ork carried out by Heyrovsky *8 school should stimulate further 
research in this important field of medicine. 

The last chapter deals with polarographic titrations. On page 424 the author objects to 
the use of the word “ ami>erometric titrations,*' which has been coined by the reviewer. 
Heyrovsky's objection is based upon his statement that the use of a rotating platinum 
electrode as indicator electrode has no advantages. How'ever, the rotating platinum elec- 
trode has established itself in the last six years as a very important electrode for the simple 
rapid determination of traces of quite a number of constituents. 

The last fifty pages give a complete chronological bibliography of polarography until 
1941 . Such a bibliography is very convenient. In this country there is no need for such a 
bibliography, because a more up-to-date one has been prepared and is being distributed by 
E. H. Sargent & Company, Chicago, under the title Bibliography of Polarographic Litera- 
ture, 1922-1945. 

Ileyrovsky’s book is a W'elcome addition to the literature on polarography. 

1. M. Kolthoff. 

Elastic and Creep Properties of Filamentous Materials and Other High Polymers. By Hkb- 
BEBT Leaderman. 278 pp. (mimeographed). Washington, D. C.: Textile Foundation, 
1944. 

This book is a highly theoretical treatment of the subject from the fundamental point of 
view of relating the profierties of these materials to their structure. The whole of Part I, 
comprising 103 pages, is devoted to a theoretical and mathematical treatment of primary 
creep, the superposition principle, and the relation of mechanical models and the structure 
of high polymers to these properties. 

Part II is devoted to the experimental work which Dr. Leaderman carried out as a Fellow 
of the Textile F’oundation on the relationship of the elastic and creep properties of silk, 
viscose and acetate rayon, and nylon. These materials all show creep properties, i.e., their 
extension under constant load is not constant but is a function of time, the rate of creep 
decreasing with time. When the load is removed, elastic contraction takes place followed 
by a slower creep recovery. Although the latter ceases after a period of time equal to that 
during which the load was applied — provided the load was below the yield point~~a perma- 
nent set remains. Such a fibre is said to be mechanically conditioned,” and this condition- 
ing may be removed by treatment with water or steam f ollowed by drying without load . In 
silk and the rayons the instantaneous or elastic deformation is proportional to the load; 
however, the delayed deformation (creep) is not, but is a function of time . These materials 
do not follow the superposition principle. Nylon follows a still different set of laws. It 
exhibits both types of deformation but the reversible (elastic) deformation is a much larger 
proportion of the total. Twp^hundred ten literature references are included in this study, 
which is for experts in the field rather than laymen. 

Ralph E. Montonna. 

Immuno-^talysis. By M, G. Sbvao. 260 pp. Springfield, Illinois and Baltimore, Marsh- 
land: Charles C. Thomas, 1946. Price: 14.60. 
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Bevag holds the view that there exists a close analogy between the relationships that 
enzymes bear to their substrates and reaction products, and the relationships that antigens 
bear to normal globulin and specific antibodies. Thus, he regards the antigen as being the 
counterpart of the catalysts in the enzyme reaction, the antibody the counterpart of the 
reaction production in the enzyme reaction, and normal globin the counterpart of the sub- 
strate in the enzyme reaction. The book is devoted to the presentation of data and argu- 
ments that tend to substantiate his point of vicw\ 

Part 1 of the book is devoted to data and arguments to prove that antigens may be 
regarded as biocatalysts. Part 2 presents evidence to support the contention that anti- 
bodies may be regarded as specific enzyme inhibitors. The balance of the book — parts 3, 4, 
and 5— is devoted to the presentation of data that are available concerning the production 
of antibodies against various types of enzymes, part 3 dealing with antibodies against 
enzymes in general, part 4 with antibodies against bacterial enzymes, and part 5 with anti- 
bodies against respiratory enzymes. There is an extensive bibliography of 4S2 references. 

The book is very thought provoking. The reader found it difficult to accept many of the 
points of view by Sevag; and when the book was reviewed before a group of individuals 
interested in immunology and enzyme chemistry, it brought about very heated discussions. 
Nearly everyone found some portion of the book with which he disagreed, but there was no 
consistency amongst the individuals as to the particular portion of the book to w^hich they 
took exception. 

The subject mat ter is comj)lex; as a result it requires very careful reading, some sections 
re-reading, in order to grasp the significance of wiiat the author is presenting. Because of 
the fact that the subject- matter itself is complex, this probably could not be avoided. 

Any book that can stimulate thinking and active discussion should be w'orthwhile. On 
the basis of such a standard, the book WTitten by Sevag must be regarded as a masterpiece. 
It should be required reading for anyone who is interested in the field of immunology, and 
should stimulate new' research in this field. People w ho are interested in enzyme chemistry 
will find many interesting points of view* presented. 

H. O. Halvorson. 

Organic Preparahons, By (V)Nrai) Weyo.ano. 534 pp. New' York: Interscience Publish- 
ers, Inc., 1945. Price: $6 .00. 

This volume is a translation of Part 1 1 of Conrad Weygand’s Orfjanisch-Chemische Experi- 
fnentierkumtf which was published in 1938. The publishers call attention to one major 
difference l>etwcen t he original and the translation. The original German edition contains 
a number of quotations of preparations published in Organic Syntheses, but in the present 
translation these quotations have been replaced by references to the corresponding volumes 
of Organic Syntheses. 

There is a great deal of useful information compressed into this volume An entire 
volume of the size of the one under review' could easily be devoted to each of many of these 
chapters. As a consequence, one may be disappointed in finding only a few lines devoted to 
particular topics. Nevertheless, references are cited w'hich will enable the student to ex- 
pand his information beyond the scope of these short, but usually excellent paragraphs. 

This book w'ill be of particular value to students beginning graduate w ork which requires 
preparative w’^ork in organic chemistry. 

Waltp]R M. La iter. 

Electronic Theory of Acids and Bases, By W. F. Luder and 8. Ztefanti. 165 pp. New 

York : John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1946. Price : $3.00. 

This book is dedicated to the late G. N. I^ewis, a fitting tribute to the scholar who was 
the originator of the electronic theory of acids and bases. In some thirteen chapters the 
authors present in a clear, concise, and elementary way the fundamentals of the G N . I^ewis 
theory and its implications . The four phenomenological criteria of acidity and basicity are 
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deiscribed in four separate chapters; Neutralisation, Titrations with Indicators^ Displace- 
ment , and Catal 3 rsi 8 . The last three chapters discuss in a more advanced way acid and base 
catalysis and alkoxides as catalysts . The book is of interest to students in modem inorganic 
and organic chemistry. The reviewer regrets the unoonciliatory attitude of the authors 
with regard to the Br^nsted theory. '*The conflict between the two theories has gone on, 
although the solution to the problem has been at hand since 1923** (page 15). There has 
not been and there is no conflict between the G. N. Lewis theory and that of Lowry- 
Brdnsted. 

The authors are dogmatic in their emphatic rejection of the Brpnsted theory in favor of 
that of Lewis . ''Some writers have indicated that hydrogen acids require special considera- 
tion in the Lewis terminology. No doubt such a misunderstanding arises f rom the emphasis 
of the Br^nsted theory upon displacement of one base by another as the only criterion of 
acid-base phenomena. Actually displacement is only one of the four 'phenomenological 
criteria’ of acids and bases, and the Br0nsted type equation is only one of the two types of 
acid-base displacement. The Br^nsted theory is thus included in the Lewis theory and 
requires no special consideration” (page 99). The reviewer, who is responsible for the 
advocation of the treatment of hydrogen acids as a special group, as done in the Br0nsted- 
Lowry theoty (see J. Phys. Chem. 48 » 51 (1944)), based his defense of the right of existence 
of the theory that acids are proton donors upon the commonly accepted view that the exist- 
ence of two-covalent hydrogen is unlikely. Thus, the reaction of a time-honored acid, like 
HCl, with water cannot be represented by a reaction according to the Lewis theory: 

h: 6: -f H:a: ► h:o:h:ci: 

ii H " 

The authors themselves state (page 44) that: "The existence of the hypothetical inter- 
mediate addition compound in which the hydrogen bridge between the hydrogen chloride 
and water molecules involves 2-covalent hydrogen is now regarded as unlikely.” Thus, 
they really represent the reaction between HsO and HCl as a transfer of the electron from 
the base chloride to the base water, which is the Br0n8ted theory. However, in all, their 
discussions in the book they conveniently state that the reaction between hydrogen acids 
and bases fits in the Lewis theory. In this respect they are "plus royaliste que le roi.” 
Before the reviewer published his proposal to make a distinction between hydrogen acids 
(Bnlnsted acids) and all other acids in the Lewis sense and to use both theories he sent the 
manuscript to the late Professor Lewis, who expressed complete approval with the proposal. 

The authors are hardly objective when they deny the right of existence of the Br0nsted- 
Lowry theory, which admittedly is much more limited than the Lewis theory. One does 
not exclude the other and both theories can be adopted, as the reviewer advocated in his 
paper in 1944. 

In their zeal of defending the sole right of existence of the Lewis theory the authors call 
an argument against their views a "misunderstanding.” We And on page 100: "One famil- 
iar example (of displacement reactions) is interesting since it has been the subject of some 
misunderstanding. ’ ’ 

The familiar example is the reaction between silver ions (acid in the theory of Lewis) 
with hydroxyl ions on the one hand and ammonia on the other. The authors arrive at the 
conclusion that ammonia is about as strong a base as hydroxyl ion toward silver ion. On 
the basis of their reasoning the iodate ion would be about as strong a base as hydroxyl ion 
(towards silver) , bromide would be a stronger base, and iodide the strongest . The reviewer 
maintains that the classiflcation of ionic precipitation reactions (Ag"** -f OH*") in the group 
of acid-base reactions is not only confusing, but is incorrect. 

The above critical statements do not detract from the reviewer’s appreciation of the good 
qualities of the book. It is written in a pleat and simple way and is thought provoking. It 
deserves wide circulation among inorganic and organic chemists and among advanced 
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students in chemistry, provided they are given a more balanced appreciation of the virtues 
of the Br0nsted theory. 

I. M. Kolthofp. 

The Life of a Chemist. Memoirs of Vladimir N. Ipatieff. Edited by Xenia Jaitkofp 
Endin, Helen Dwight Fisher, and H. H. Fisher. Translated by V. Haensel and 
Mrs. R. H. Lusher. 667 pp. Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1946. Price: $6.00. 

These biographical memoirs give an account of the life of the author until 1930, when he 
left Russia. Shortly aftemv^ards he came to the United States, where he has since continued 
his distinguished scientific work. This history of Ipatieff’s eventful scientific and official 
career in Russia has an interest far outside the realms of chemistry or science. It gives a 
revealing insight into the changes that occurred in Russia during one of the most significant 
periods of modern times. 

That Ipatieff succeeded in making the transition from an official and General under the 
Czarist regime to a highly respected and trusted scientific director and adviser under the 
Soviet is to be attributed to his singleness of interest in his first and continuing love of 
chemistry ; hence the simple and appropriate title of this book, written in his native Russian 
and translated by some of his collaborators in this country. 

The writer does not state whether he wrote from notes or memory. If the latter, the 
detailed descriptiiMi of events, researches, and personalities is truly remarkable. His con- 
tacts with all prominent scientists in Russia and many in England as well as Germany, 
where he had part of his chemical education, were extensive. His principal interests were 
in the field of toxic gases for chemical warfare and in the technique of high-pressure cataly- 
sis, in which he made very early and important contributions. 

Iptatieff frequently deplores the loss to Russia of valuable scientific men for political 
causes. The loss of Ipatieff himself is such a case, but fortunately it has been America’s 
gain. His contributions to our supply of high-octane gasoline during the war alone must 
have compensated Russia in some degree for his loss. And his great love for his native 
country, which is manifest throughout the book, must have afforded him much satisfaction 
in his indirect contributions through his adopted country to Russia’s success in warfare, in 
spite of ill -concealed skepticism of her political ideologies and industrial plans. 

It is quite evident that although he has found a welcome home in America and assumed 
an eminent position in its industrial and scientific life, yet his heart remains in hb native 
land, the scene of his early triumphs, which he left reluctantly and would gladly have con- 
tinued to serve during her years of planning and industrial development. An extensive 
appendix contains brief historical notes about the principal Russian leaders and organiza- 
tions mentioned in the text. 

S. C. Lind. 

A Laboratory Manual of Qualitative Organic Analysis. By H. T. OpEN8HAW^ 87 pp. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1946. New' York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. 
Price: $1,50. 

This small volume presents a laboratory method for the identification of the more com- 
mon types of organic compounds and includes tables of physical constants for some of these 
compounds and their derivatives. The procedure put forw*ard is similar to that of other 
texts, in that it consists of a series of tests for functional groups, which are applied in a 
definite order, depending upon whether the compound contains carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen, nitrogen, sulfur or halogen. The book will serve to acquaint beginning students 
with a system of analysis; however, it does not contain the theoretical discussion which is 
necessary for such a comprehensive study of this field as is usual in the typical course given 
in this country. 


William E. Parham. 
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Advances in Enzyfnology, Vol. 6. Edited by F. F. NoW. x S63 pp, 216 Fourth Ave*, 

New York: Interacienoe Publishers, Inc., 1946. Price: |6i50. 

This is the sixth annual review of current advances in enzyme chemistry and related fielfiis 
of biochemistry . Following an established precedence, the editor has secured articles from 
men who have contributed to the fields of their several specialties. 

The first article treats of the amino acid decarboxylases produced by bacteria; it is by 
E. F. Gale, who has been active in this field. One of the problems encountered in the use of 
sulfa drugs and the antibiotics involves the resistance or ** adaptation” developed by the 
organisms. M. G. Sevag discusses this problem particularly as it involves the question of 
the production of ” adaptive enzymes.” To complete the picture, D. W. Woolley submits 
an article on biological antagonisms between structurally related compounds. 

In the field of intermediate metabolism, the r61e of myosin is being actively studied. 
V. A. Engelhardt summarizes the experimental work pointing to the rdle of myosin as an 
adenosinetriphosphatase. A companion article by C. L. Hoagland considers the altered 
metabolism in diseases of muscle and points to the possibility that impaired muscle activity 
may involve reactions which have their ongin in other tissues. 

Becent work has indicated that the cnergy>rich bond in acetyl phosphate is of consider- 
able importance, particularly in certain bacterial reactions; a. chapter on this field is by F. 
Lipmann. C. E, Clifton reviews the literature in the extensive field of assimilation of car- 
bon and of nitrogen by microdrganisms. A separate chapter by W. G. Frankenburg sum- 
marizes the changes produced in the curing of tobacco. The r61e of the tocopherols (vita- 
min E) as components of certain enzyme systems is surveyed by K. C. D. Hickman and P. 
L. Harris, who conclude their chapter with a summary of the needs for the tocopherols and 
the levels at which these are found in foodstuffs. 

The amylases are of importance wherever starch is metabolized or used in industrial 
processes. The actions of the two recognized forms (alpha and beta) are summarized by 
Ri. H. Hopkins; this is followed by a complete discussion by W. F. Geddes of the importance 
of the amylases in the cereal industry. 

The current volume maintains the high standard achieved in former years. We are in- 
debted to the authors for, the excellent summaries and the critical discussions in these fields 
]^here the literature is becoming voluminous. The editor is to be commended for securing 
three of the eleven articles from scientists in Europe. 


W. M. Sandstbom, 
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llie large body of experimental data on the solubility of paraffin-chain com- 
pounds of higher molecular weight which has recently become available (9, 12) 
offered the opportimity to study the thermodynamics of solutions of this inter- 
esting group of materials in more detail than has previously been possible. 

I. THE FREE ENERGY OP MIXING AS A MEASURE OP THE NON-IDEALITY OP SOLUTIONS 

The information which we wish to derive from solubility data is the degree to 
which the distribution of particles in the solution deviates from randomness and 
the magnitude of the interaction energy between solvent and solute, or, in short, 
the degree to which the solutions deviate from Raoult’s law. 

The solubility of solids — ^for systems following RaoulUs law — ^is to a good 
approximation: 



where A/// = heat of fusion of solute, T/ = melting point of solute in® K., T = 
temperature (®K.) at which the solubility 02 is measured, R == gas constant. 
(The only approximation made here is the neglect of the temperature dependence 
of LHf, given by the specific-heat difference between the solid and the liquid 
states of the solute. The few recent specific-heat data (9) of normal paraf]^, 
when applied to this calculation, produce a perceptible reduction in the slope of 
the ‘‘ideal” solubility line at the low-temperature end. The apparently quite 
low degree of accuracy of the solubility data at the lowest temperatures, as well 
as the paucity of reliable specific-heat data for most of the compounds to be 
discussed, militated strongly against the use of a temperature correction for 
A///, which would complicate the calculation without benefitting the significance 
of the results. The magnitude of the error, introduced by this approximation at 
about 50®C. below the melting point, is of the order of < —30 per cent in 02, 
which will affect log 7 only insignificantly.) 

Figures 1 and 2 illustrate the manner in which actual solutions follow, or 
deviate from, equation 1. We obtain a convenient numerical expression for the 
“non-ideality” of a solution by defining an excess free energy of mixing: 

^Fn,--RT\ny (2) 

In figures 3 to 9 A/' « is presented in such a manner that one can compare the 
effect of molecule size and type (of solvent and solute) upon non-ideality at 

* Present address; Shell l^velopment Company, Emer^wille, California. 
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equal molar oonceutratious of solute. Before entmog into a detailed discussicm 
of these diagrams it should be pointed out that tbe figures given are not all of 
equal reliability, mainly because the heat of fusion data in the literature axe 
both scarce and not always consistent. The most plentiful and reliable data are 



those on the hydrocarbons (9, 10, 16). The Ai?/ data of the higher fatty acids 
are available, but not equally reliable. The most probable values were selected 
by graphical interpolation of materially self-consistent data. The heat of 
fusion of cetyl alcohol was taken from the recent paper by Parks and Rowe (11), 
fmd AHf of monocetylamine was obtained by measurement of the melting-point 
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While the accuracy of the A/// values used may leave much to be desired, the 
internal consistency of the results obtained makes it very probable that better 
6Hf values — once they become available — ^will not materially alter the over-all 
picture developed. 



The sequence of values* is on the whole about as one would expect. Nor- 
mal paraffins in ^^nerf' solvents, such as chloroform and carbon tetrachloride, 
show negative deviations from Raoult’s law which increase with their chain 
length, just as has been observed for the vapor pressure of such solutions (1). 

• The AFm graphs are presented in an upside-down fashion in order to be consistent with 
the direction of the solubility deviation from the ‘Mdear* curve. 
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Id aloohdie soluticais the opposite is the case, increaeing markedly in Hie 
positive direetacm with increarang chain length, as is easily understandable^ 
Keeping the molecular weight constant and comparing the effect of varying the 
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Fig. 4. curves of normal paraffin hydrocarbons in isopropyl alcohol 

functional group, we observe in carbon tetrachloride the largest A/<’„ values 
for the alcohol, the fatty ftcid and the primary amine following in close succession, 
while the hydrocarbon alone shows negative deviations from ideality. This 
observation speaks against the existence of the alcohol, the fatty acid, and the 
amine as double molecules in solution. In case they existed as double mcdecules, 
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the AFfn curves of all three compounds should coincide with the curve of dotria- 
contane, because their functional groups should then not be available for inter- 



Kig. 5. AFm curves of n-he\adecaiie derivatives in carbon tetrachloride 



* ^Fig. 6. Afm curves of n-hexadecane derivatives in isopropyl alcohol. P — phenanthrene ; 
A « anthracene (for comparison). 

action with the solvent. As it is, the curves move in opposite directions. In 
alcoholic solution we find this situation somewhat reversed. Here the hydro- 
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carbon has the highest AF„ value, but it ^ rather surprirang to observe tliat tiie 
sequence of the other three compounds is the same in isopropyl aloohdl as in 


Pio. 7. AFm curves of normal fatty acids in cyclohexane 


Fia. 8. AF„ curves of normal fatty acids in methyl alcohol 

carbon tetrachloride. The behavior of the fatty acids in cyclohexane solutions 
and in melhyl ^cohd is just as expected, the deviation from ideality mereating 
whh the length of the paraffin chain tn the latter, and decreasing in the former. 
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II. THE OHIGIN OF THE DEVIATIONS, FROM RAOULT’S LAW 

Negative deviation from Raoult’s law, which cannot be accounted for by the 
cohesive energy difference concept (5), have become of considerable interest 
during the past decade owing to their frequent occurrence with polymer solu- 
tions. Guggenheim (4) proposed a rigorous mathematical treatment of the case 
of large solute among small solvent molecules, which has recently been applied 
to the vapor-pressure data of a number of paraffin-chain compound solutions 



(2). He derives for completely flexible (or completely stiff) chain-like molecules 
the following equation: 


^ . / tf - 1 + 

^ ^ ^ \n a + qn/qxN b/ \ -h l)x / 


(3) 


where ai » activity of solvent; = number of molecules of solvent and 

solute, respectively; Ta, Vb == number of sites occupied by molecules A or B; 
z ^ number of nearest neighbors of any one site; zqi = ri(z — 2) + 2 « 
number of sites neighbors of the r< sites which are occupied by a molecule of 
type if excluding sites occupied by the next elements of the same molecule, 
i.e., zqi is the number of sites which are neighbors of a molecule of type i. The 
X and are defined by 

* - + q^Nn); ^ = | (1 - 2x)* + 4x(l - *)e*""'*|* 

whoie wab “ the contribution of each pair of sites to the intennolecular potential 
energy, so that the energy of mixing 
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AEm — ^Ab(Qa ^ a + i ’ V - T ' ^ 

p "T A 


For the ‘^semi-ideal^^ case, when AEm *= 0, the second bracket term of equa- 
tion 3 becomes equal to imity. 

If we calculate the activity of carbon tetrachloride and cyclohexane* in the 
presence of n-dotriacontane under the assumption of AEm = 0 by equation 3, 
we obtain for Nt' the curve G in figure 1. The shape and position of this curve 
suggest that the negative deviation of this solution from Raoult’s law can be 
accounted for without the need of special assumptions of energy (1) or of entropy 
(15) of mixing effects. The same applies to the n-hexadecane systems. The 
activities calculated from the vapor-pressure data of the same systems (1) are 
equally well accounted for by use of equation 3 (sec reference 2). 

In reality, then, not Raoult’s law but Guggenheim^s modification of it should 
be accepted for the definition of the reference solution in order to take 
into account large differences in molecule size between solvent and solute. As 
in all cases under consideration in this paper, such a eliange in the reference curve 
would causes but a small change in AFm (< 500 cal. per mole) and would also 
leave the relative position of the cur\"es in figures 3-9 essentially unaffected, such 
recalculation would not reveal any qualitatively new features and was therefore 
deemed unnecessaiy at this time. 

Negative deviation from Raoult’s law due to specific interaction between 
solvent and solute has been observed in the aliphatic series only for the system 
amines-chloroform. Monocetylamine in this solvent has at Nz 0.02, AFm = 
—500 cal. per mole. From Marvel’s data (7) one extrapolates for this system 
AHm +1200 cal. per mole. This would give an entropy change ASm +5 
K.u. for the mixing process. Qualitatively all these changes point in the direction 
of molecular compound formation. They involve such small changes in thermo- 
dynamic properties, however, that the association must be a very loose one 
and hardly comparable with the solvates known among aromatic compounds. 

The positive deviations from Raoult’s law are for those systems for which 
ASm = 0 (regular solution), most often explained as due to differences in cohesive 
energy density (AEv^p/V) of the pure components. If the premise of the 
equivalence of all configurations of the segments of all component molecules 
on any of the available sites, which underlies equation 3, is fulfilled, «ab should 
indeed be independent of the molecule-size difference between solvent and solute 
and should be expressible as a function of 


[( 


fy-( 




just as in the case of simple s^diencal molecules for which the Hildebrand function 
(6) has been derived. Since in that case the activity coefficient is given by 


* In view of their rigidity, both of these molecules were considered as occupying one site 
^hy the size of which was for geometrical reasons considered as equal to four methylene 
grotipSt so that » I, — 8; ^ was taken as 8. 
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RTMNi/N,) - [(^-y - (^yj (4) 

where = volume fraction of solvent, Nt/N^ = should at a fixed concentration 
(and in solvents of a narrow molar volume range) be a function of AEi/Vi 
only. The plots of log 72 vs, (AEi/Vi)^ in figures 10, 11, and 12 show that 
this condition is not fulfilled in the solutions under consideration. 

^ The activity coefficient is a function not only of the differences in cohesive 
energy density but also of molecular structure.^ One can, indeed, discern a 
definite grouping of solvents: ( 1 ) The solvents made up of molecules of small 
polarization anisotropy, such as cyclohexane, carbon tetrachloride, chloroform, 



Fio. 10. Plot of activity coefficient 72 of n-dotriacontane in various solvents (at N2 
0.02) as a function of the cohesive energy density difference. 


and benzene; (^) the dipoles containing molecules of considerable polarization 
anisotropy (strong orientation tendency such as aliphatic ester, ethers, ketones) ; 
and {3) the alcohols. This grouping is about what one would expect intuitively 
from the neglect of ^tropy changes in the correlation. 

We can then calculate the excess entropy of mixing from 


ASm - 



(5) 


^ Here, as well as in the following discussions, all comparisons are made at solute concen- 
trations of ^ 2 mole per cent, which is below the concentration at which interpenetration 
of the randomly configurated chains (6) or common possession of one solvent neighbor site 
by two solute molecules would occur in the case of the largest molecule-size differences of 
this series. 
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Most of the presently aveulable data involve aleohols. The recent cabri- 
metric work of and Rowe (11) penmts calculation of AHm of cetyl alcohol 



Fio, 11. Plot of activity coefficient yz of stearic acid in various solvents (at ^ 0.02) 
as a function of the cohesive energy density difference. 



Fig. 12. Plot of activity coefficient yz of cetyl alcohol in various solvents (at Nz ^ 0.02) 
as a function of the cohesive energy density difference. 

' in methyl and butyl alcohols. At 25^0. and Nt of 0.0055 (in methanol) and 
0:0109 (in butanol) one obtains from their data « —1940 cal. per mole 
and —850 caL per mole, respectively. This gives, after reasonable temperature 
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correction, at the corresponding saturation line concentration ASm —12 
E.u. and ^ — 6 e.u., respectively. Extrapolation of K. L. Wolff's (18) data 
for AHfn to cetyl alcohol in cyclohexane gives AH^ ^ —3 kg.-cal. per mole 
and A Sm — 13 e.u. Reasonable extrapolation of the data for solution of hydro- 
carbon in alcohol to the system n-dotriacontane-isopropyl alcohol leads to 
AHm ^ —’2.5 kg.-cal. and ASm —20 e.u. The pronounced negativity of 
ASm suggests that in these solutions — or at least in the immediate neighborhood 
of the solute molecules — there is a more orderly arrangement than in the pure 
solvent. Such an enhanced state of order can be well visualized to mean that 
the small alcohol molecules (in the cetyl alcohol'-methanol and in the dotria- 
contane-isopropyl alcohol systems) on the neighbor sites nearest to the paraffin 
chain are oriented with their alkyl groups toward the paraffin chain in order to 
minimize the potential-energy differences between each other. This arrange- 
ment is similar to Frank's (3) '‘icebergs" around non-polar solutes in aqueous 

TABLE 1 


Solubility, excess free energy of mixing, and non-ideal portion of the heat of solution of normal 
fatty acids in water (calculated from data by Ralston and coworkers (12)) 


SOtlTTE 

/ 


AFm 



“C. 




cal. per mole 

cal, per mole 

n-llexanoic a^^id 

0 

1.34 

X 

io-» 

3690 

-930 


60 

1.82 

X 

KT* i 

4180 

-880 

Myristic acid 

0 

1.02 

X 

10-^* 

5780 

4-6,850 


60 

2.70 

X 

io-« 

8530 

4-6,470 

Stearic acid 


1.14 

X 

lO^^ 

6000 

4-9,900 


1 60 

1 

3.16 

X 

10-7 1 

9540 

4-11,000 


- R(ii In (Nl/A\)/d\/T)p, 


systems. The numerical relation between the ASm values and the entropy 
of fusion of these alcohols suggests, however, that the alcohol molecules in our 
case do not form “frozen patches" around the solute but should be merely 
preferentially orientated. Further substantiation of the reality of this picture 
by additional independent experimental data (such as calorimetric and vapor- 
pressure measurements) and possibly x-ray diffraction measurements, as well 
as rigorous analysis, could be interpreted to mean tliat there is essentially only 
a quantitative but no qualitative difference between “true" and “micellar" 
solution. 

The solubility of fatty acids in water has an extremely small temperature 
coeflScient. As a result we find R{dlny/dl/T) to be very strongly positive 
(table 1). At the extremely small concentrations involved, the term depending 
on (dln//dc)r is probably not very important. We may therefore expect ASm 
to be either very small — ^if negative — or even sensibly positive. The latter 
would indicate that fatty acids, just like other electrolytes, produce an increased 
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state of disorder in the surrounding water structure (3) by coulombic effects 
and by their large ion radius. 

SUMMARY 

Published data of the solubilities of a number of paraf&n-chain compounds 
in common solvents are analyzed for deviations from Raoult’s law. * These 
deviations from ideality are expressed as excess free energy of mixing, APm. 
Plots of AFm vs. concentration are presented which permit detailed discussion 
of the relationship between chemical constitution of the solute and its solubility 
as well as of the specific interactions between solvent and solute. 

The negative deviation from Raoult’s law (higher than “ideaP^ solubility) 
of long-chain paraffin hydrocarbons in cyclohexane and carbon tetrachloride 
could be accounted for as due to molecule-size differences between solvent and 
solute alone by application of Guggenheim^s solubility theory. This result 
indicates complete random configuration of the segments of all components 
in such systems. 

The positive deviations from Raoult’s law (lower than “ideaP' solubility) 
of most paraffin-chain compounds (alcohols, acids, amines) in the common 
solvents are shown not to be accountable from differences in cohesive energy 
density alone, but must also be due to considerable excess entropy of mixing, 
AStn- Some numerical values of ASm of systems involving alcohols were esti- 
mated. All of these were strongly negative, suggesting that insolubility may 
be proportional to the degree of specific orientation of solvent molecules in the 
immediate neighborhood of the solute molecule which is required to minimize 
the potential energy between them. 

The solubility data of fatty acids in water differ markedly from those of non- 
dissociating systems and suggest as the cause both positive heats and positive 
excess entropy of mixing, closely resembling the behavior of some inorganic ionic 
systems. 
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The I^euform.\n(^e (jtiAKTZ Dottble Montochromator in an Improved 
AND More \’ers\tii.e Photoelectric Si»E(rrROPHOTOMETEH’ 

F. P. ZS(H1KJLK2 

Department of A {p ieidtu rat Chemist rp, Purdue Cniversilii Aijriciiliural Experiment Station 

Lafaijette, Indiana 

Rcecivcd December 5, 191^6 

A ph()toelec*tri(* spoctrophotomoter was des(‘ribed by Hogness, Zscheile, and 
Sidwoll in 1937 ((>) as a niu(*h more sensitive, accurate, and rapid instrument than 
the first of its type reported by Zscheile, Hogness, and Young (21). In 1937 
(U)nstruct4on was started on a third spectrophotometer, which operates on the 
same general primoples as the second instrument ((>) but which embodies certain 
refinements of construction and arrangement and is much more flexible and 
versatile in performance. Moreover, it is built about a large quartz Miiller- 
Hilger double monochromator, indicated earlier (0) as the ideal optical instru- 
ment for transmittancy measurements. This permits very exhaustive studies 
on scattered radiant energy and the effect of various slit widths on absorbancy 
(login /()//) values. This paper describes the performance of this assembly and 
the results of rigorous tests for scattered radiant energy, with emphasis on the 
monochromator and photocell employed. Some of this work supplements the 
report on the (*arlier assemblies (0, 21 ). 

I. Description of Experimental I']qitipment 

Figure 1 shows the entire spectrophotometcT except the galvanometer scale, 
which is back of and above the operator. 

Figure* 2 shows the contents of the photocell chamber with the vacuum cylinder 
removed (it appears in figure 1 as a vertical (cylinder betwe*en the absorption cell 
chamber and the amplifier control panel). Figure 3 is a diagram of the principal 
parts of the assembly. 

1 Journal Paper No. 275, Purdue University Agrieultural Experiment Station. 

* Present address: Division of Agronomy, (College of Agriculture, University of C'ali- 
fornia, Davis, Ualifornia. 
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A. MONOCHROMATOR AND ACCESSORY LENSES 

The large Miiller-Hilger Universal Double Spectrometer-Monochromator is 
wrapped in a black felt cloth to minimize penetration of dust to the optical parts. 
It has interchangeable glass and crystal-quartz optics. Only the latter were used 
in this work. The dispersion prism faces are 60 mm. square. The relative 
aperture for quartz varies from F/4 at 1850 A. to F/5.8 at 40,000 A. The focal 
length is 300 mm. for 5460 A. At wave lengths 2000, 5500, and 34,000 A. the 
dispersion is 6.4, 142, and 218 A. per millimeter, respectively. Prisms Pi and Qi 
have aspherical lens surfaces ground on their faces to act as objectives. Prisms 



Fig. 1. Photoelectric spectrophotometer 


Pa and Qa have highly reflecting aluminized back surfaces. The smaller directive 
prisms, Ui, Ua, Vi, and Va, are constructed of right- and left-handed crystals to 
compensate polarization effects. Lens surfaces are ground on their facies also. 
These prisms are all mounted on a single steel carrier which may be easily re- 
moved and accurately replaced. A metal partition separates the two halves of 
the monochromator to obstruct stray radiant energy. 

All optical adjustments are made by rotation of the wave-length drum, which 
moves prisms Pi and Qi toward or away from the directive prisms for focusing 
and rotates prisms P 2 and Q 2 to change the wave length. The wave-length drum 
is 12 cm. in diameter and 19 cm. in length. It has two parallel scales: one en- 
graved in black for quartz optics (1,850-40,000 A.), and one engraved in red for 
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glass optics (3,000-20,000 A.). The black scale is 1040 cm. and the red scale 
350 cm. in length. From 2200 to 9500 A. the black scale is 410 cm. long. 

The symmetrical slits are 18 ram. in length, their maximum width is 4 mm., and 
their stainless-steel adjustment dials are calibrattul to read directly to 0,01 mm. 



Fig . 2. Photocell chamber with vacuum cylinder removed. Photocell at left. Amplifier 
tube in brass cylinder at upper right. 

The verniers permit width readings to 0.001 mm. Thin crystal-quartz windows 
(1 mm. thick) protect slits 1 and 3, which are curved to correspond to the straight 
middle slit. The slit jaws are constructed of stainless steel. The adjustment 
for slit 2 is easily accessible through a small opening in the top of the monochro- 
mator case. The length of slits 1 and 3 is restricted to 6 mm. by wedges to limit 
the size of the beam of radiant energy striking lens 2 and the photocell. 

Lenses 1 and 2 (figure 3) were designed and constructed by Adam Hilger, Ltd., 
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especially for this application. Lens I is a figured crystal-quartz condensing 
lens (46 mm. diameter, focal length 8 cm. at 5460 A.), corrected for spherical 



aberration, and mounted on a calibrated rack and pinion. This lens and a small 
crystal-quartz field lens on slit 1 produce a rectangular, evenly irradiated field 
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on the front face of prism Pi. The definition of this beam is improved if only 
the central portion of lens 1 is used. 

Lens 2 contains four elements, the two inner ones of crystalline lithium fluoride 
and the outer two of crystal quartz. Its effective aperture is 24.5 mm. and its 
focal length 54 mm. It is strictly achromatic at two wave lengths and departures 
at other wave lengths are negligible. This lens is mounted to produce an image 
of slit 3 on the cathode of the photocell, slightly out of focus to minimize the 
effect of possible local variations in sensitivity of the cathode surface. This 
might he important if the image should be slightly distorted or moved by the 
absoiption cells. 

All accessory quartz parts (lenses and Avindows) were cut perpendicular to the 
optic axis to minimize polarization, 

R. SOURCES OF RADIANT ENERGY 

In figure 3 the accessory optical parts are arranged for the study of fluorescence^ 
of solutions (19). For absorbancy measurements the source of radiant energy is 
placed where the fluorescence cell is shown in this figure. A type TIO Mazda 
incandescent filament lamp, having a single tight upright coil of tungsten wire 
(coil 0 mm. long), provided the most intense radiant energy through the mono- 
chromator among fiA^e lamps tested. It operates on G volts and 12 amp., pro- 
Auded at constant voltage by six Edison cells (G 6H). The source was sat- 
isfactory over the wave-length range 3200 to 9500 A. Avith the photocell. 

For Avork in the ultraviolet a hydrogen arc of the Munch type (11) was em- 
ployed. It AAas constructed principally of fused quartz, Avith graded seals for 
the palladium tube and electrode leads. The source of radiant energy is a slit 
(3 mm. high and f mm. Avide) in the shield surrounding the filament cathode. 
The filament is heated to incandescence by alternating current, but the arc starts 
on 110 volts D.r. Additional hydrogen must be admitted through the palladium 
thimble by heating it in a small hydrogen flame each time the arc is struck. This 
arc is air cooled and operates on low voltages, — tAvo very distinct advantages 
over the arc used in the earlier instrument (0). I^ater, the commercially available 
Beckman hydrogen-discharge lamp Avas found to be an equally satisfactory 
source of ultraAuolet and more conA^enient because it does not require the ad- 
mission of hydrogen to start it. These arcs provide radiant energy from 2200 to 
3900 A. Slits must be varied because of the intensity differences in the hydrogen 
spectrum and the variation of photocell response Avith change of Avave length. 
The loAver limit of 2200 A, probably arises from the considerable thickness of 
quartz in the optical path. 


C. PHOTOELECTRIC CELL 

A single gas-filled photocell is employed at 90 volts for the entire range used 
(2200-9500 A.). It was specially constructed by the R.C.A. Manufacturing 
Company. In figure 2 it is shown wrapped in tin foil, groimded by a wire to 
minimize leaks along the outside surface. The principal part of the photocell 
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tube is fused quarts, wi& a plane quarts window (1.5 mm. thick, 27 mm. clear 
diameter) seen in figure 2. The cathode is 31 mm. long and 25 mm. wide. It is 
flat and is constructed of solid silver. The sensitive surface is rubidium, de> 
posited on the silver. The cathode lead projects from the bottom of the tube 
through tbe glass end of a quarts-to-g^s graded seal. The anode is e. tantalum 
wire bent to a rectangular shape the dimensions of the cathode. Its lead projects 
from the top of the tube through the glass end of a smaller graded seal. The 
anode thus casts no shadow on the cathode. The entire tube is 10 in. long. 
An internal guard ring is groimded to minimize the dark current. The sensi- 
tivity of this tube is 40 microamp. per lumen to 2870'*K. color temperature at an 
anode voltage of 90, as determined by the manufacturers. This rubidium cell 
was finally chosen because of its excellent stability, and its high sensitivity in the 
blue region while retaining fair sensitivity in the red. Several cesium-cesium 
oxide cells of similar construction were not as stable and at times caused pro- 
nounced fatigue difficulties. 

D. AMPLIFIER 

A D.c. amplifier with a Barth circuit as described by Penick (12) was employed. 
The procedure he described to balance the circuit was very useful. A Western 
Electric electrometer tube D-96475 was used in a circuit specially fitted to the 
individual tube by insertion of proper resistance values. The photocell part 
of the circuit is the same as employed earlier (6). Most of the amplifier circuit is 
in the aluminum box. Connections between it and the photocell chamber are 
made by wires shielded with seamless brass flexible tubing. All w'ii'es are shielded 
within solid metal tubes or boxes. Improved stability was achieved by soldering 
the maximum number of connections and leaving as few of them variable as 
possible. Switches are Mallory No. 1316L, one-circuit, single-section switches. 
Variable resistances are Mallory-Yaxley rheostats with Tinnerman nut con- 
struction. The two Exide radio receiving batteries (in steel box at the extreme 
right in figure 1) which supply the voltage for the electrometer tube are con- 
tinually trickle-charged by the rectifying circuit shown in figure 4. This op- 
erates from the 1 10-volt a.c. main. The amplifier operates continually and after 
the charging rate is adjusted the assembly is ready for instant use during long 
periods of time (as long as thirty-four months in practice). Only routine upkeep 
of batteries, slight adjustments of currents due to temperature changes, and 
occasional replacement of certain variable resistance units are required. 

The galvanometer is seeii in the extreme corner (left of center) in figure 1. 
Leads are in iron pipe for shielding. The illuminated scale is overhead behind 
the operator, making the total telescope-to-scale distance 18 meters. A 50- 
power astronomical telescope was substituted for the small transit model shown 
in the photograph. To pbtain a clearer scale image, the galvanometer window 
was removed and the line of sight then passed through a hole in a protective 
(agMQBt dust) cellophane shield aroimd the galvanometer (Leeds & Northrup 
Type R. No. 2500-e.', sensitivity, 0.0025 microamp. per miUimeter at 1 meter; 
CBRX, 2400 ohms; resistance, 590 ohms; period, 3.25 sec.). With the shunt 
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adjustment, the sensitivity of the galvanometer could be varied from 0 to full. 
The period of the entire system is 6 sec., but varies somewhat depending on the 
leak employed (table 1). 


12 V. 




Fiq. 4. Rectifier circuit for trickle charger. T »• 83v R.C.A. rectifier tubes ; Ci «=■ 2-mfd. 
condenser; C* •» 30-nifd. condenser; Hi “= 1 millihenry choke, resistance 6 ohms; H» » 
12-henry smoothing choke, resistance 105 ohms; R •• 225-ohm variable resistor. 


The high-resistance leak R can be varied at will by a switch operating by 
means of the sylphon tubing shown in figure 2 (lower center). This can be done 
without breaking the vacuum in which the photocell, amplifier tube, and high- 
resistance leaks are kept. Six leaks, having values of 8.65 X 10*, 8.74 X 10’, 
9.30 X 10*, 1.67 X 10“, 3.25 X 10“, and 1.18 X 10“ ohms, as well as a ground 
connecti<m, are available. The switch contact with the leaks is a heavy platinum 
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wire, connected to the photocell anode by a very fine phosphor-bronze wire of 
low capacity. The leak leads at the point of contact with the switch are plati- 
num plated on copper. The platinum is insulated from the grounded switch 
handle by Incite. The tube in the center of figure 2 is a Westinghouse No. 
WL-766 sputtered-carbon resistor tube (13) (3.26 X 10*^ ohms) consisting of a 
carbon-coated glass spiral sealed in an inert gas, with leads at either end of the 
tube. The other grid resistors are of the molded type made by S. S. White. 

The amplifier tube is shielded inside the brass jacket in figure 2 (upper right). 
The grid lead projects through a brass tube, filled with ceresin wax near the top 
to connect as closely as possible with the photocell anode. This shield serves also 
to keep radiant energy from the amplifier filament from affecting the photocell. 
The leads from the amplifier tube elements (except the grid) are connected to the 
sources of voltage supply through the choke coils (twelve turns of wire 1 J in. in 
diameter, figure 2) and through glass-insulated leads entering the vacuium 
chamber from below and sealed with beeswax. These coils and condensers arc 
designed to choke out high-frequency surges to which the amplifiei- tube is 
sensitive. The choke coils on the filament leads have 0.005-mfd. (‘ondensers 
connecting either end to ground. The coils on the plate and space charge control 
grid leads have corresponding condensers of 0.0001 mfd. 

The photocelI--electrometer tube chamber is kept evacuated by a mechani(;al 
oil pump. Beesw^ax-rosin seals at the openings, such as the quartz window^ and 
electrical leads, assist in maintaining a sufficient vacuum for several weeks l>e- 
tw’een pumpings. A Pirani gauge indicates the pressure inside. 

K. THERMOCOirPLK 

A small single-element thermocouple (constructed by L. B. Clark), mounted 
permanently in vacuum, with a thin bubble-glass window, is set in an adjustable 
mount inside the absorption cell chamber (figure 3). A small rhodium front- 
surface mirror may be placed to direct the beam from lens 2 to the thermocouple 
instead of to the photocell. The receiver is 3 mm. high by ^ mm. wide. Its 
sensitivity is 4.15 microvolts per microwatt per square millimeter and its re- 
sistance is 9 ohms. It is connected directly to a Leeds & Northrop Type HS 
galvanometer with sensitivity 0,1 microvolt per millimeter at 1 meter, CDRX 15 
ohms, period 5.5 sec., and resistance 15.2 ohms, mounted beside the photocell 
galvanometer on a separate Julius suspension. It has a special chromium- 
aluminum, front-surface, spherical mirror. A potentiometer circuit permits 
calibration of the galvanometer. A crystal-quartz adjustable lens (22 mm. 
diameter, 25 mm. focal length) focuses the radiant energy from the mirror onto 
the receiver. 

A simple movement of the telescope permits use of the same galvanometer 
scale as used for the photocell circuit. 

F. ABSORPTION CELLS 

The quartz absorption cells have the same type of metal holders with Pyrex 
cylinders and quartz windows as those described earlier (6), mounted on the 
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same kind of holder and carriage. Interchangeable stoppers in all cells are a 
great advantage. These cells had Pyrex body lengths of 3, 5, 10, 20, 40, 70, and 
100 mm. 

For work in the Mazda region, fused Pyrex cells (American Instrument Co., 
Style DX, class 3) were used. They had lengths of 10, 20, 30, 50, 120, and 170 
mm. and were 35 mm. in diameter (outside). The beam of radiant energy is 
essentially parallel, the maximum divergence of any part of the beam from the 
horizontal path straight through the absorption cell causing a difference of 0.4 
per cent from the true cell length. With 0.5-mm. slits at 5460 A. the beam is 
15 X 13 mm. after emerging from lens 2, 11 x 8.5 mm. at the center of the cell 
carriage, and 9x5 mm. at the shutter. The beam is well centered on the photo- 
cell cathode, with considerable room to spare. 

TABLE 1 


Typical operating conditions of amplifier circuit 



LEAK resistance 

CURRENT SENSITIVITY* 

GALVANONETER P 


ohms 

amperes per millimeter 

seconds 

1 

8.65 X 10^ 

8.65 X 10-" 

3.25 

^ i 

8.74 X 10“ 

1.3 X 10-'» 

3.25 

8 

9,30 X 10« 

1.2 X 10--" 

3.25 

4 

1.67 X 10'® 

6.8 X 10" 

3.25 

5 

3.25 X 10'® 

3.5 X 10 

6 

(5 

1.18 X 10" 

9.6 X 10-"'7 

15 


* The voltage sensitivity varied over long periods from 80,000 to 95,000 mm. per volt. 
Current sensitivities are figured from an average value of 88,000 mm. per volt. 

The absorption cell chamber is constructed of steel, with a light-tight lid 
A small radiator, with cold water flowing through it, a heating element, and a 
thermostat permit the chamber to be operated at constant temperature (25®C.). 
This is important for critical work on standard absorption curves (17, 22), be- 
cause some organic solvents have rather high coefficients of thermal expansion. 
For such work the volumetric handling of all solutions measured is done with 
thermostated glassware and solvents. 

II. Calibration, Testing, .ind Perpoumanck of Apparatus 

A. amplifier 

The response of the amplifier circuit to known voltages impressed on the control 
grid by means of the calibration potentiometer circuit was shown to be linear, as 
in the earlier apparatus (6). This is conveniently checked at periodic intervals. 
Table 1 shows the range of stable operating conditions. All values are for the 
telescope-to-scale distance of 18 meters. 

A more sensitive galvanometer (Type R No. 2500-b) was tried and a con- 
siderably higher voltage sensitivity (sixfold) was achieved, but instability and 
excessively long periods with high-resistance leaks made the present combination 
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more us^ul. Whenever possible the 1.67 X 10“ ohm leak was used because of 
the shorter period required for a reading. 

The high-resistance leaks were calibrated at intervals against the Westinghouse 
resistance, which was assumed to remain constant at 3.25 X 10“ ohms. The 
procedure was to adjust the source of radiant energy and monochromator slits so 
that a fairly small galvanometer deflection was obtained at a given wave length. 
The radiant intensity of the source was assumed to remain constant diu-ing a series 
of rapid measurements with different leaks of higher resistance than the standard 
(this was checked after the series) . Then the deflection with a suitable resistance 
was obtained for a new setting of the wave-length drum (and usually different 
galvanometer sensitivity also) to permit a series of measurements on resistors of 
lower values. Overlapping readings thus established the continuity of the 
entire group, and from the galvanometer responses the actual resistances of the 
leaks were calculated. The linearity of responses of the photocell is assumed only 


TABLE 2 

Measured resistance of White resistors on different dates 


LKAK 

NOVEUBEK 14, 1W9 

JXTLY 1, 1940 

DECEVBEB 1, 1041 

MARCH 9, 1944 

i 

6hms 

1 ohms 

ohms 

ohms 

Westinghouse 

3.25 X 

3.25 X W® 

3.25 X 10’® 

3.25 X 10*® 

White No. 1 ... . 

1.48 X 

1.67X10*® 

1.68 X 10*® 

1.40 X 10*® 

White No. 2. 

8.68 X 

1.18 X10«* 

1.13 X 10>* 

1.27 X 10** 

White No. 3 . . . . 

6 72 X 10^ 

8.74 X 10^ 

1 3.08 X 10’ 

llnsfahlo 

White No. 4 . . i 


9.30 X 10» 

1.07X10® 

8.3 X 10’ 

White No. 5 


8.65 X 10^ 

i 4.7 X 10® 

1 

Unstable 


over the range of the galvanometer scale and at two wave lengths (see next 
section). 

The behavior of a few leaks studied over a period of time is shown in table 2. 

Over a period of approximately four years, the resistances of White leaks 
Nos. 1, 2, and 4 changed slightly in relation to the Wcstinghou.se leak. Nos. 3 
and .5 changed much more and eventually became unstable. 

H. PHOTOCKI.I. 

Tliis photocell is useful in this application over a very wide range of wave 
lengths (2200 to 9500 A.) without resorting to the use of very wide si ts. For 
accurate absorbancy measurements at a given wave length the response of the 
photocell must be linear over a range of irradiance of about eightfold (corre- 
sponding to readings of /» and I for a density (log h/l) range of 0.2 to 0.9). 
This can be shown easily by means of calibrated screens (6, 15). However, the 
sensitivity of a photosensitive surface varies widely over the wave-length range 
employed here. This factor, as well as the emismon characteristics of the sources 
of radiant energy and the absorption characteristics of the optical system, ac- 
oounte for the necessity for different slit widths in various parts of the spectrum. 
Differ^t spectral regions isolated (6) result automatically from these consider- 
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ations, in addition to dispersion. It is thus very desirable that the linearity of 
response be studied over as wide an irradiance range as practical and at different 
wave lengths. 

Accordingly, the radiant flux striking the photocell cathode was varied over 
wide ranges. Measurements of transmittance by wire screens with this photocell 
at several different wave lengths agreed with similar determinations made with 
an Eppley thermopile (6) (surface type, twelve junctions, copper-constantan 
element, sensitivity 0.0275 microvolt per microwatt per square centimeter). 
Identical transmittance values were always obtained when different galva- 
nometer deflections (h) were used. To test this further, the transmittance of a 
screen was measured by use of the 5460 A. line of the mercury arc. The slits 
were kept constant in width (0.03 mm.), leaks were varied in resistance 153-fold, 
and the irradiancy was varied by adjustment of the wave-length drum on or 
slightly off the position for maximum transmittance by the monochromator. 
For relative irradiancies of 1, 11, and 168, the optical density values were 0.521, 
0.521 , and 0.523, respectively. When slits were widened to 0.10 mm., the photo- 
cell response became very unsteady. 

The following ranges of flexibility are available in the variation of irradiance to 
be measured by the photocell: (1) i to 240,000 by changes of high-resistance 
leaks (this could be extended by use of smaller values than 4.7 X 10* ohms); 
(8) 1 to 50 by shunt adjustments in the galvanometer circuit; and (S) 1 to 20 by 
variation of the galvanometer deflection from 10 to 200 cm. When all of these 
factors are made to operate in one direction, an over-all range of irradiance of 1 to 
240,000,(K)0 is available. Probably more than one type of photocell would Ix^ 
necessary to cover this entire range. Experimentally these conditions were 
combined to produce irradiancy ranges of 1 to 28,000 at 4500 A. and 1 to 650,000 
at 6600 A. vvith the Mazda source. Throughout these ranges (at five inter- 
mediate points), identical values were obtained for the transmittance of a wire 
screen (density 0.554 i 1 per cent). 

During many years of operation of photocell circuits of this type, the writer 
has observed an initial instability or fatigue effect characteristic of the photo- 
cell when the wave length of radiant energy was rapidly shifted over a fairly large 
interval (400-500 A. or more) . This effect has not been reported in the literature 
to his knowledge. Work with this particular photocell over a period of four years 
permitted an unusual opportunity to observe such behavior. It could always 
be demonstrated during this period of time. In the routine measurement of ab- 
sorption spectra, when density readings are made successively at small intervals of 
10, 20, or 60 A., this effect docs not appear, but when the wave-length change is 
large enough, as is often the case in analytical work, the photocell must be irra- 
diated with the shutter open for about 46 sec. until the response becomes steady. 
This same effect occurs when the shutter is open after a long period of darkness 
for the cell. The galvanometer first shows an initial response, which then de- 
creases slpwly over a short time (ca. 46 sec.) to a steady value about 90 per cent 
of the initial value. Theq, successive operations of the shutter give rise to 
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reproducible galvanometer defleeticms and the cell will be reliable for indefinite 
periods of time so long as it is being continually used. The initial fatigue effect 
appears to be independent of wave-length region, and was due solely to the 
photocell, not to galvanometer, amplifier circuit, or source of radiant energy. 

Since a potential was maintained on the electrodes of this photocell for periods 
as long as twenty-seven months, even during the change of batteries, any changes 
in the dark current could be observed. This was measured by rapidly shifting 
the amplifier grid (and photocell anode) from grotmd to a measured high- 
resistance leak and observing the galvanometer deflection. The operating po- 
tential was on the photocell but the shutter was closed. The initial value of the 
dark current was comparable to that of a cesium-cesium oxide vacuum photoceU 

TABLE 3 


Change of photocell dark current with time 


DATE 

DARK CURRENT 

April 20, 1940 

amperes 

5.90 X 10-i» 

April 23, 1940 

3.48 X 10-1* 

April 24, 1940 

3.20 X 10-“ 

April 26, 1940 

2.10 X 10-“ 

April 27, 1940 

1.96 X 10-“ 

April 29, 1940 

1.61 X 10-“ 

May 1, 1940 

9.2 X 10-“ 

May 10, 1940 

6.4 X 10-“ 

November 14, 1940 

Potential disconnected here 

Potential connected August 15, 1940 

1.42 X 10-“ 

January 6, 1941 

5-7 X i(r“ 

August 9, 1941 

CO. 5 X 10-“ 

February 25, 1944 

Potential disconnected short time on Novem- 
ber 11, 1941 for repairs 

Less than 10““ 


(Continental Electric Co.) but the trend with time was to decrease to a negligible 
value, as shown in table 3. It varied by small amounts from day to day. 

The final value could not be measured in this manner. The deflection with a 
leak of 1.27 X 10” ohms was less than 1 mm. and could not be detected. Th^ 
later values are much lower than dark currents reported for cesium-cesium oxide 
gas-filled cells (4, 6). 


C. THBBMOCOUPLB 

Response of the thermocouple '^circuit to applied potentials is linear only for 
deflections of less than 50 cm. 

The Mazda incandescent filament lamp is useful in the region 8,000 to 19,000 
A. witii monochromator slits 0.2 mm. wide, and from 19,000 to 25,000 A. with 
riits 0.3 mm. wide. The extreme limit for this system is 26,300 A. with 0.3-mm. 
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slits (deflection 10 cm.). Urgency of other work has prevented the use of the 
thermocouple for the measurement of absorption spectra. 

D. MONOCHROMATOR CALIBRATION 
1 . W ave-lcngih drum 

Monochromatic line sources were used for calibration of the wave-length 
drum. The automatic focusing mechanism within the monochromator makes 
this process simpler than \vith a single monochromator (0), but the large number 
of prisms complicates their proper rotational settings. The method adopted for 
setting the prisms was (/) to set those of the second half of the instrument with 
slit 1 very wide and slits 2 and 3 at a width of 0.05 mm. (length 0 mm.) ; then (2) 
to adjust the first half of the monochromator with all slits 0.05 mm. wide. Slit 1 
may be as wide as 0.30 mm. without affecting the wave-length correction when 
slits 2 and 3 arc narrow. A microscope accessorj^ system was set in place of 
lens 2 to permit the easy examination of the image at slit 3 for preliminary visual 
settings. The U and V prisms were set in the vertical direction so that images of 
slits were all aligned and the image focused on slit 3 was symmetrical with the 
slit itself. Prisms P 2 and Q 2 were adjusted visually for wave length. The final 
rotational settings of prisms U 2 and V 2 were adjusted by use of the photocell. 
Visual and photcx^lectric settings do not often agree, owing to errors in the visual 
method. 

The wave-length drum was always rotated clockwise to avoid backlash. Care 
must be taken that slit widths arc equal and that the vernier readings of their 
closed positions are known accurately. Differences in widths may cause very 
unsymmetrical slit images of lines when photoelectric readings are plotted against 
wave length (0). 

By this method, the quartz optics have been adjusted so that no wave-length 
correction was necessary for the drum. However, in practice no adjustment has 
remained permanent, probably owing in part to temperature changes. In 
routine work, it is simpler to calibrate the drum with a line source before use and 
apply small wave-length corrections to the drum scale. With more accurate 
optical methods it would probably be possible to effect more nearly perfect 
adjustments. 

The following arc lines were symmetrical and well isolated when prisms were in 
proper adjustment: mercury low-pressure arc, 2893, 3341, 4047, 4358, and 4916 
A.; cadmium arc (Hilger), 4678, 4800, and 5086 A.; and helium arc (Zeiss), 
3889, 4471, 5876, 6678, and 7066 A. A solution of neodymium chloride in 
aqueous hydrochloric acid appears promising as a solution for calibration of a 
wave-length scale, because of its very narrow absorption bands. 

2, Spectral region isolated (6) 

Spectral regions isolated in practice with nearly transparent solvents are given 
in table 4. In routine work it is usually more feasible to employ wider slits (it‘ 
the nature of the absorption bands permits) and use the amplifier at a sensitivity 
lower than maximum. 
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III. DisecasKm of Brrobs 

A. WAVE LBNCKTH 

The accuracy of drum setting with quarts optics is within db a fraction of ftn 
Angstrdm unit in the ultraviolet, to =b 1 A. in the violet, and to =b 2 A. in the 
red regions. 


TABLE 4 


Slil data with, quartz optiet 



WAVE LENGTH 

DISPERSION 

REGION 

ISOLATED 

PRACTICAL 
SLIT WIDTH 

calculated 

REGION 

ISOLATED 


A. 

A.ptrnm. 

A. ptr mm* 
slit 

«... 

A, 

Hydrogen arc 

2200 

9.3 

18.6 

0.90 

17 


2300 

11 

22 

0.20 

4.4 


2500 

15 

30 

0.15 

4.5 


2750 

20 

40 

0.07 

2.8 


3000 

26 

52 

0.07 

3.6 


3250 

33 

66 

0.10 

6.6 


3500 

41 

82 

0.06 

5.0 

Incandescent filament lamp. .. 

3250 

33 

66 

0.12 

7.9 


3600 

44 

88 

0.04 

3.5 


3800 

53 

106 

0.04 

4.3 


4000 

62 

124 

0.03 

3.7 


4250 

79 

158 

0.03 

4.8 


4500 

96 

192 

0.02 

3.8 


5000 

130 

260 

0.02 

5.2 


5500 

142 

284 

0.02 

5.7 


6000 

206 

412 

0.015 

6.2 


6500 

246 

492 

0.015 

S 7.4 


7000 

289 

578 

0.015 

8.7 


7500 

336 

672 

0.015 

10 


8000 

385 

770 

0.015 

12 


8500 

427 

854 

0.03 

26 


9000 

i 464 

928 

0.06 

56 


1 9500 

495 

990 

0.08 

79 


B. FRBCISION 07 MEASUBEMJEiNT 

Precision errors in the measurement of absorbancy have been analysed mathe- 
matically (6). The theoretical error ciu^e (6) of figure 5 is plotted as 



1 -fo 
logy 78 . 


M v£!! 
lo ^ / 

2.3 log I® 


mdng A7 //o = ± 0.0011. The latter is an experimentally determined v^ue 
obtained from the error in reproducing la and is the avraage (rf the 420 readings 
from which curves 2 and 3 were obtained. Cpmar (2) obtained the data of 
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figure 5 by measurements of the precision actually attained with this photometer. 
Precision appears independent of wave length but to avoid such a possible source 
of error, a glass filter (Corning # 243) having an absorption curve with a steep 
slope was employed so that absorbancy might vary greatly with slight change of 
wave length. Values of log lo/I were 0.150 and 0.850 at 0320 and 6180 A., 
respectively. Each point on these curves represents the standard deviation of 
thirty consecutive absorbancy determinations. Curves 2 and 3 lie close to the 
theoretical curve. 

Curves 3 and 4 indicate the advantage of using large galvanometer scale 
readings. These two curves were determined at the same time and in such a way 
as to eliminate all factors except the size of the galvanometer deflection. Thus 
when large deflections (Jo = 175 to 200 cm.) are used and values of log Jo/J are 



kept between 0.2 and 0.9 the error does not exceed db 0.6 per cent. In practice, 
total precision errors need not exceed =b 0.6 per cent. No difference was found, 
either in the precision or value of absorbancy, whether the observation was made 
by reading, in order Jo, J, and Jo, or J, Jo, and J. 

C. STRAY RADIANT ENERGY 

The practical elimination of stray or scattered radiant energy is the principal 
and most fundamental optical improvement over the earlier model (6) possessed 
by this spectrophotometer. A practical method of comparison of monochro- 
mator performance was suggested in the previous study (6). A similar series of 
measurements was made with the Hilger monochromator but employing a solu- 
tion of polymerized linseed oil with one sharp absorption maximum at 2320 A. 
(10). The concentration was constant and the cell length was varied from 1 to 
10 cm. The v?tlue of S/h (6) or the effective scattered radiant energy at 2320 A., 
using the hydrogen arc, was 0.001 or 0.1 per cent. Slits were 0.90 mm. wide. 
This value is tenfold lower than the most comparable value reported earlier (6), 
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even though this is a much more rig<»'0U8 test than (pven to the sii^^ m<mo- 
chromator by use of a potassium chromate solution (@) because of the natdve of 
the ultraviolet^bsorption curves. 

Several other tests have t>een applied to this instrument, as described below. 

1, Constancy of absorbancy with various slit widths 

If scattered radiant energy is passing the exit slit and reaches the photocell, the 
absorbancy value would be expected to change with various slit widths because 
the ratio of responses to scattered and monochromatized radiant energy would 
vary with slit width and wave length. A study was made (22) on the effect of 
slit width on variation of absorbancy values obtained for a jS-carotene solution 



SPECTRAL REGION ISOLATED, A. 

Fig. 6. Effect of width of spectral region isolated on the speoifio absorption coefficient 
of jS-carotene at selected wave lengths (22). 

SO that a direct comparison was possible with results reported by Miller (9). 
He employed a Zeiss single monochromator with glass optics like the one used 
eariier (6) and found such values extremely sensitive to slit width changes. 
Figure 6 presents a comparison of the results. A much wider range of slit con- 
ditions was covered than in the experiments of Miller, and very differfflit results 
were obtained. Slits varied in yddth from 0.015 to 0.90 mm., corresponding to 
spectral reruns isolated of 3 to 225 A. Results were such as expected from a con- 
sicteration of the nature of the absorption curve and show no evidence of scat- 
toed radiant energy. Changes were small and dependent on the absorbancy 
over the region considered. With the 4358 A. mercury line, absorbancy of a 
ff-caxoAms solution remained constant over a slit width range of 0.06 to 0.% mm. 
This latter width is extreme for a source as intoise as a mercury arc. 
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A similar comparison with a single monochromator (Beckman quartz spectro- 
photometer (1)) is presented in figure 7 for chlorophyll solutions. 



Fig. 7. Effect of width of monochromator slits on optical density values of chlorophyll 
solutions in ether at selected wave lengths . 4 * chlorophyll a ; B « chlorophyll b . Spectral 
regions isolated by 0.1 -mm. slits are: Hilger monochromator: 17 A. at 4290 A., 22 A. at 
4720 A . , and 51 A . at 6600 A . ; Beckman spectrophotometer : 29 A . at 4290 A . , 30 A . at 4530 A . , 
42 A. at 5000 A., and 86 A. at 6600 A. 


Chlorophyll a solutions in ether have very intense and sharp absorption bands 
in the blue and red regions. Zscheile and Comar (17) found constant absorbancy 
values for such solutions under the following conditions: 



SLITS 

SPECTKAL REGION 


mm. 

A. 

4290 A. (maximum) 

0.03-0.25 

5-40 

4720 A. (minimum) 

0.04-0.50 

9-110 

6600 A. (maximum) 

0.02-0.06 

10-30 


Also, determinations with narrow slits and radiant energy from a continuous 
source were identical with those made with the following lines from a mercury 
arc: 4047, 4078, 4358, 4916, and 6461 A. One of these (4368 A.) is on a very 
steep slope of an intense absorption band. Since the 6600 A. band of chlorophyll 
a is very sharp and the dispersion of quartz low in this region, slits must be kept 
narrow in both instruments. At short wave lengths or in regions of uniform 
absorption, slits may be much wider. 

Mitchell and Kraybill (10) made similar studies in the ultraviolet region. 
Linseed oil (bodied in vacw) has an absorption maximum at 2320 A. Constant 
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absorbancy values were obtained with a hydrogen discharge tube source and slit 
conditions as follow^s: 


' 

SUTS 

SFBCTIAL &EGION 


mm. 

A. 

2320 A. (maximum) 

0.20-1.00 

2.3-11,4 

2680 A. (slope) 

0.12-0.60 

2.2-11.0 


At 2680 A. with slits open to 1.00 mm. and with amplifier sensitivity used for the 
hydrogen arc at this slit width, the incandescent source caused no galvanometer 
deflection. At 2320 A. no deflection resulted, even with the amplifier at its most 
sensitive adjustment . This source is c^usiomarily used in the visible region with 
0.06-mm. slits. I'hus there can be no scattered visible radiant energy trans- 
mitted by the monochromator when set for the ultraviolet region. 

Zscheile and Henry (20) found constant absorbancy for vitamin A solutions at 
the maximum as follows: 3280 A. (maximum); slits, 0.06-0.50 mm.; spectral 
region, 4-34 A. The incandescent source was used. \ decrease of only 1 per 
cent occurred with 0.96-mm. slits. 

All of these values are consistent with the assumption of negligible scattered 
radiant energy. 

Constancy of absorbancy with accessory Jilters 

-Another method of detecting scattered radiant energy is to place colored glass 
filters in front of slit 1 so that large ranges of possible scattered radiant energy 
never enter the monochromator. If the absorbancy value measured in the usual 
way differs from that measured with the filter added, the transmission of scat- 


tered radiant energy by the monochromator is indicated. 

The following series of filter measurements have been made : 

jS-CAROTENE (22) 

FILTER 

4500 A. (maximum) 

4665 A. (minimum) 

4780 A. (maximum) 

Jena BG 7 (absorbs from 6400 A. to infrared limit of 
photocell) 

Corning 385 (absorbs below 3700 A.) 

Corning 585 (absorbs 5000-6900 A.) 

All three filters combined (absorbs below 3700 A. and 
above 5000 A.) 

CBLOROPHYLL a (17) 

FILTER 

4290 A. (maximum) 

Jena BG 7 

Corning 385 

Qorning 585 

All three combined 

4720 A. (minimum) ' 

Jena VG 9 (absorbs from 6400 A. to red limit and from 
4400 A. to ultraviolet limit of incandescent source) 
Corning 511 (absorbs from 5000 A. to red limit) 

Both combined 


None of these filters affected the absorbancy values. 
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3, Constancy of absorbancy with change of source intensity 

Comar (2) measured the absorbancy at 6400 A. of a Coming glass filter ( # 243) 
using constant slits but different irradiancies from the incandescent source 
(varied by voltage regulation). When Jo was 54 cm. the absorption coefficient 
was 0.1021, and when Jo was 170 cm. the value was 0.1022, each being the average 
of thirty determinations. Chlorophyll a solutions had constant absorbancy 
values independent of the color temperature of the incandescent source. Lamp 
currents were varied from 6.5 to 11 amp., covering a range of color tempera- 
ture from 2000® to 2950® K. Scattered radiant energy would certainly have 
varied over this range had it been present in the radiant energy reaching the 
photocell. 


4. Constancy of absorption coefficient with change of log Jo/J 

The error due to stray or scattered radiant energy is larger with higher values of 
log Jo/J (6). It is seen from figure 5 that no such error is apparent for density 
values below 0.90. Comar (2) employed chlorophyll a solutions with high log 
Jo/J values to determine any possible differences caused by the use of filters, as 
shown in table 5. 

Thus the useful upper limit of log Jo/J may be considered fixed by the precision 
error alone, since no appreciable error due to stray radiant energy has been 
demonstrated. 

IV. Comparison of Performance with That of Other Instruments 

The superiority of this monochromator over the single Zeiss monochromator 
lias been discussed above in relation to carotenoid curves. Valid comparisons 
for chlorophyll aie not available. Unfortunately time did not permit sufficient 
study with either benzene or potassium chromate solutions to compare with 
results obtained on the single instrument (6). Practical spectral regions isolated 
may be compared by reference to table 4 above and tables 2 and 3 (6), which 
give data for the Zeiss single monochromator. In the ultraviolet the dispersion 
of the double monochromator with quartz optics is about twice as great as that of 
the single instrument, whereas in most of the visible region it is less than that of 
the Zeiss single monochromator with glass optics. The practical spectral regions 
isolated by the Purdue ii^strument are comparable in the ultraviolet but wider in 
the visible region than was the case for the Chicago spectrophotometer. 

Excellent agreement of absorbancy values for chlorophyll a was obtained when 
the same solution was measured (18) with the Hilger instrument and with an 
instrument employing two separate monochromators in series (15). Recorded 
transmittancy curves obtained on a General Electric Recording Spectrophotome- 
ter, a double monochromator with glass prisms (7), for a solution of chlorophyll a 
in ether (17) did not have as high maxima or as low minima of absorption as 
curves obtained the same day on the same solution with the Hilger instrument. 
The difference in absorption coefficients calculated from transmittancy values at 
the red peak (6600 A.) was 17 per cent and at the minimum (4720 A.) it was 13 
per cent. Differences at other wave lengths were intermediate. These dif- 
ferences result from the use of relatively wide spectral bands (100 A. isolated) 
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necessary in the recording instrument in comparison with l^e (sharp bands duu*- 
actoistic of the solution employed. 

Further comparisons of these uuttruments were made with a 0.0003 M solution 
of potassium permanganate, using band widths of 5 som (100 A. isdated) with 
the recording spectrophotometer and slit widths of 0.06 to 0.08 mm. (10 to 35 A. 
isolated) with the Hilger instrument. At most wave lengths transmittance 
values were comparable, but more detail appeared in the curve from the Hilger 
spectrophotometer. The small minimum at 5300 A. and inflections at 50% and 
5650 A. obtained with the recorder were more distinct on the cu^e* ^om the 
Hilger monochromator. Narrow spectral regions isolated are thus of im- 


TABLE 6 

Test for stray radiant energy ^ chlorophyll a in ether 


WAVE LEltoTH 

SLITS 

VXLTES8 

U 

LOO Y 

A. 

mm. 



6600 (maximum) 

0.08 

None 

0.868 

6600 (maximum) 

0.08 

Corning 241 + Jena BG 7 (ab- 
sorbs below 6200 and above 
6600 A.) 

0.873 

4720 (minimum) 

0,06 

None 

0.320 


0.10 

1 Corning 611 + Jena VG 9 (ab- 
sorbs below 4400 and above 
6000 A.) 

0.322 

4290 (maximum) 

0.08 

None 

1.078 


0.08 

Corning 611-4- #306 (absorbs be- 
low 3700 and above 6000 A.) 

1.074 


portance also for systems with comparatively broad absorption bands if details 
are important. 

A detailed comparison was made between these two instruments on the 
transmittancy curve of a didymium glass filter (Jena BG 20). Similar results 
were obtained on two General Electric Recording Spectrophotometers, one 
through the courtesy of Dr. S. B. Detwiler of the TJ. S. Regional Soybean In- 
dustrial Products Laboratory, Urbana, Illinois, and one in the laboratory of Dr. 
M. G. Mellon, Department of Chemistry, Purdue University. The transmit- 
tancy curve from the latter instrument (with continuous recording) is presented 
in figure 8, with that obtained on the same piece of gjass with the Hilger mono- 
chrmnator. The improved detail obtained with the instrument capable of using 
the narrower slits is apparent. Other comparisons of the effect of even wider 
isolated spectral regions on this curve are presented by Mellon (Figure 36 of 
retoence 7). The amplifier current sensitivity usually employed here is of the 
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same order as that described by Michaelson (8) for the a.c. amplifier in a General 
Electric Recording Spectrophotometer. Gibson and Keegan (5) modified one of 
these automatic instruments to permit the use of 4 and 8 mp band widths. 



Fig. 8. Transmittance curves of Jena didymium filter, BG 20, ^25444, as determined 
on two double monochromator spectrophotometers. 

Their curve for a didymium glass filter taken witli a 4 m/x band width approaches 
that obtained with the Hilger monochromator in the detail recorded. A curve 
with intermediate characteristics was obtained on a grating instrument by 
Sheard and States (14). 

Since the announcement of a commercial quartz spectrophotometer (single 
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monochromator and photoelectric photometer) by Cary and Beckman (1), a 
great impetus has been given to research problems which involve the accurate 
measurement of absorption spectra. Insofar as the writer has had an oppor- 
ttmity to study the performance of the Beckman spectrophotometer, his im- 
pressions of it are very favorable. A few comparisons of its performance with 
that of the Hilger double monochromator follow. Narrow slits were used. - 
A solution of vitamin A alcohol in hexane was studied in the region of 3240- 
3280 A. and identical absorbancy values obtained with the two instnunents. 
A solution of a-carotene in hexane was studied from 3800 to 5000 A., with almost 
identical results from both instruments. Results for the maxima and minima of 
hexane solutions of both a- and /3-carotenes (all trans) reported by Zechmeister 
and Polg&r (16) and measured with the Beckman spectrophotometer are prac- 
tically identical (db 1 per cent or less) with those reported by Zscheile, White, 
Beadle, and Roach (22) for similar solutions (but different preparations) studied 
with the Hilger monochromator. Likewise, identical absorbancy curves in the 
region 4200-4700 A. were obtained with the two photometers for a solution of 
chlorophyll b in ether and in the region 0450-6700 A. for chlorophyll a. A 


TABLE 6 

Chlorophyll analysis (0600-64^6 A.) 


Hilger 

Beckman 


TOTAL cmOJKOPHYLL 

( OMPONKNT a 

mg per liter 

per cent 

18.9 

72.8 

18.8 

73. N 


fresh extract from a tomato leaf, prepared for chlorophyll analysis (3), also gave 
identical curves in the red region and satisfactory agreement on chlorophyll 
analysis, as shovm in table 6. 

The absorbing systems discussed above have Imnds sufficiently broad that they 
can be resolved with the Beckman spectrophotometer. On account of the 
greater dispersion of the Hilger monochromator (1.7-fold), smaller dark current 
(100- to 1000-fold), and hi^er amplification factor in the Purdue photometer, 
considerably narrower spectral regions can be utilized and much lower irra- 
diancies can be employed and accurately measured. This would be important in 
cases of substances very sensitive to photochemical change. The luminous 
flux to which the absorbing samples are exposed is approximately 10~* lumens, 
comparable to that of the earlier instrument (6) but with the purity of the 
radiant energy much higher because of the double monochromator. 

Efforts were made to obtaih a high irradiance at slit 3 by use of a 40-amp. 
carbon arc with accessory reflector and lenses. With slits 0.5 mm . wide in tiie 
green region an illuminaince 4 to 5 foot candles was obtained, as measured by a 
We8t(m photronic cell behind lens 2. With the 72-watt incandescent source 
usually employed for absorbancy measuroneDts, operating at 10 anq>. and witli 
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slits 0.5 mm. wide, the illuminance at slit 3 is not more than 0.2 foot candle, or 
0.1 foot candle after passing lens 2. 

V. Summary 

The performance of a Large Quartz Muller-Hilger Double Monochromator in 
a photoelectric spectrophotometer assembly is described. The assembly con- 
struction is presented with emphasis on differences from other spectrophotome- 
ters. A single photocell and thermocouple permit a wide range of wave lengths 
to be employed. 

The high purity of the radiant energy transmitted by the double monochro- 
mator was demonstrated in numerous tests for scattered radiant energy including 
variation of slit width and transmittancy at maxima and minima of absorbance, 
the use of accessory filters, and use of sources of monochromatic radiant energy. 

The sensitivity and flexibility of the d.c. amplifier permit the accurate measure- 
ment of absorbancy for narrow spectral regions. Calibration and precision 
studies are described for amplifier, photocell, and monochromator. The photo- 
cell gives a linear response over a great range of irradiancy. Stability of the 
photocell in relation to wave length was studied under different conditions. 
The change of dark current was studied in detail. 

This spectrophotometer is compared with several others in relation to com- 
parable curves of identical or similar solutions and standards. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the assistance given by numerous individuals in 
various phases of the construction and study of this spectrophotometer. The 
cooperation of J. W. Perry of Adam Hilger Ltd. in the design of the more critical 
optical parts was indispensable. 

The photocell was specially constructed by the R.C.A. Manufacturing Com- 
pany through the courtesy of Alan M. Glover. The 3- and 5-mm. Pyrex-glass 
separators for the absorption cells used in the ultraviolet were specially made by 
the American Instrument Co. R. H. Munch kindly constructed the hydrogen- 
arc sources of ultraviolet. The thermocouple was constructed by L. B. Clark, 
of the Smithsonian Institution. Numerous suggestions regarding the photocell 
and amplifier circuits were given generously by S. W. Barnes of the University of 
Rochester, W. B. Nottingham of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and A. E. Whitford of the University of Wisconsin. Construction of many of 
the mechanical parts and supports was performed by H. A. Hurd, who also made 
many helpful suggestions for their design. Assistance in the assembly and 
testing of parts, as well as in obtaining much of the absorption data presented 
above, was given by L. F, Green, C. L. Comar, and J. W. White. Cooperation 
with respect to use of other instruments for comparison curves was generously 
given by M. G. Mellon and S. B. Detwiler. 
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I. Introduction and Literature Review 

Although benzoyl peroxide has been extensively used for many years as a 
polymerization catalyst, the manner of its decomposition under differ^t con- 
ditions is still not fully understood. At the concentrations of the peroxide 
normally used in catalyzed polymerizations, it seems generally accepted (1, 2, 
3, 18, 21, 22) that the initial litep 

C,H.COOCC,H, 2C,H6C0 

I A A 


( 1 ) 
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is followed by such reactions as: 


CeHsCO 

11 

0 

> C«H» + 

COj 

(2) 

C,H*CO 

II 

0 

+ hydrogen donor 

» CaHeCOH + radical 

H 

0 

R 2 R 2 

(3) 

C.HjCO 

II 

0 

+ R*C=CRs • 

1 1 

> CsHbCOC-C— 

II 

0 

(4) 

CeHs + 

hydrogen donor 

> CeHe + radical 

R>2 R>2 

(5) 

CaHs + 

R2C=CR* 

1 1 

> CaHfiC— C~ 

(6) 


The activation energies reported (5, 20, 21) are of the order of 30-31 kg.-cal. 
per mole. This may (24) be the energy required to rupture the oxygen-oxygen 
bond, and consequently equation 1 may represent the rate-determining step. 
Recent studies (23, 25) indicate that a similar mechanism probably holds for 
the decomposition of di-^r<-alkyl peroxides. 

On closer study, however, the kinetics are found not to be as straightforward 
as this scheme would indicate. It has been known for a number of years that 
the rate of decomposition of benzoyl peroxide is not the same in all solvents (14). 
The faster rate in mixtures of benzene and vinyl acetate than in benzene alone 
has been ascribed (18) to the formation of a complex between peroxide and 
vinyl acetate, more reactive than the peroxide itself ; more recently this effect 
has been interpreted (22) as the disturbance, to a greater degree by vinyl acetate 
than by benzene, of an equilibrium bet>veen benzoyl peroxide and benzoate 
radicals. The assumption of a primary association step leads to the possibility of 
subsequent decomposition by a non-radical path of the complex so formed, 
and some evidence has been presented (10, 29) in support of such a course, 
particularly in more concentrated solutions. The only free-radical mechanism 
proposed (17) for these conditions appears to be excluded on energy grounds 
(26), and in fact no experimental evidence has been obtained (20) for the occur- 
rence of the products to be expected from the radicals assumed. 

The stoichiometry of the decomposition of benzoyl peroxide in concentrated 
solutions has been studied extensively (14), and the participation of the solvent 
in the reaction is well established (6, 9, 19, 27, 28), although in the higher-boiling 
solvents, such as nitrobenzene and paraffin wax, rapid decomposition of the 
peroxide to biphenyl and carbon dioxide (the so-called Kolbe reaction (10)) 
may result in the entry of only small amounts of the solvent into the final prod- 
ucts (9). The Kolbe reaction is the main decomposition path of pure benzoyl 
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jMroxide, both thermally (10, 11, 12, 30) and photochemically (13). For con- 
centrated solutions the earlier “RH” scheme (14) summarizes tiie stoichiometry 
in convenient form (“(sol)H” represents solvent) : 


C«H,C00CC,H6 + (sol)H 




C,H,COH + COa + (sol)C,H» (7) 


o o 


\ 


\ 


CeHfiCOCsol) + CO 2 + CeHe (8) 


In benzene equation 7 represents the main reaction (11), in cyclohexane re- 
actions 7 and 8 proceed to about equal extents (16), and in isobutyl alcohol 
reaction 8 is the main course (16). Not only the rate, therefore, but also the 
stoichiometry of the decomposition is known to vary from solvent to solvent. 

Evidence for a deviation from the simple first-order kinetics represented by 
equation 1 can be found by examination of the recent literature. There is a 
distinct trend of the first-order decomposition rate with the concentration of the 
peroxide in benzene (20), in benzene containing 20 per cent by volume of styrene 
(8), and in allyl acetate (2). The possibility arises that the nature of the de- 
composition products may also change with the initial peroxide concentration. 
No thorough study of either effect has heretofore been made. The problem, 
however, would appear to be of technical importance, for in those solvents in 
which the deviation from first-order kinetics is greatest, the peroxide might be 
decomposing to a large extent by a process which, if non-radical, would be 
useless for sensitizing polymerization. 

The present paper includes the results of a study of the variation of the 
observed decomposition rate with the initial concentration of benzoyl peroxide 
in benzene. The change in stoichiometry was followed to the extent of deter- 
mining the initial rates of formation of carbon dioxide and free acid. The 
effect of the peroxide concentration on the velocity constant was investigated, 
and it was also found that the stoichiometry of the decomposition changes 
steadily as the initial concentration of peroxide is increased. The limiting 
reaction at low peroxide concentrations is kinetically of the first order, the rate- 
determining step probably being that represented by equation 1 , and the main 
over-all change is apparently the formation of carbon dioxide and biphenyl. 
At high concentrations of peroxide, the reaction may be represented by a second- 
order equation; the mechanism is apparently of a non-radical nature, and the 
stoichiometry approaches that of reaction 7, the main course of the “RH*’ 
scheme in benzene. 

To amplify the meager data in the literature on the effect of different solvents 
on the decomposition rate, a study was also made with a large variety of solvents, 
in which differences in rate of over twentyfold were obtained at the same peroxide 
concentration. The results of this study are presented in the following paper 
(see page 942). 
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II. Experimental Methods 

The decompositions were carried out in an all-glass apparatus. The reactors, 
varying in capacity from 100 cc. to 1000 cc., were provided with three openings 
and an oil-filled thermometer well. A mercury-sealed glass stirrer passed 
through the middle neck, and at one of the side openings a standard-type, 
seven-bulb condenser was attached. A capillary sampling tube passed down 
through the third neck and bore at the top a turned-down enlargement of about 
6-cc. capacity closed at each end by a stopcock. This tube permitted removal 
of samples at any time by application of suction. The system could be flushed 
with nitrogen or oxygen, as required, by passing the gas in through the sampling 
tube. From the top of the condenser the evolved gases could be passed to a 
water-jacketed gas buret for volumetric measurement, to a standard carbon 
dioxide-absorption train in which the gas was absorbed in Ascarite, or to a 
reservoir from which samples of the gas could be removed for analysis. 

When the thermostated oil bath in which the empty reactor was immersed 
had attained the proper temperature, the prepared reaction mixture was poured 
in through the middle opening, and the stirrer then set back in place and started. 
Tap water, usually at 14-18°C., was used to cool the condenser. When the 
reaction mixture had reached the desired temperature, as indicated by the 
calibrated thermometer (accurate to d=0.02°C.), a sample of the reaction mixture 
was removed by means of the sampling tube and at once, at ‘‘zero time,*' a 
stopcock in the line was opened to permit gas to collect in the buret or to be 
absorbed in the Ascarite. When the gravimetric method was used, a slow 
stream of nitrogen was passed through the system throughout the experiment. 

In the volumetric determinations of carbon dioxide, a correction was applied 
for the partial vapor pressure of benzene at the temperature of the tap water used 
to cool the condenser. The experiments in which evolved gas was determined 
gravimctrically were run for a maximum of 5 hr., corresponding to decomposi- 
tions of ca. 65 per cent. 

Thereafter, to follow the decomposition, samples of the reaction mixture were 
removed from time to time for analysis, and the amount of gas evolved either 
read off the buret or determined by weight. Since, when the initial concen- 
tration was low, the presence of air or oxygen in the system resulted in slightly 
too high values for the observed ratio of the number of moles of carbon dioxide 
formed per mole of peroxide decomposed, the system was always thoroughly 
flushed with nitrogen at the start. 

Total acidity was determined by titration with dilute standard sodium hy- 
droxide. Analyses for oxidizing power were carried out in the following manner : 
The weighed sample (3’-4 g.) was washed into a 500-cc. Erlenmeyer flask with 
10 cc. of glacial acetic acid, and after the air in the flask had been removed by 
sublimation of a few small pieces of dry ice, about a gram of sodium or potassium 
iodide was added and the mixture refluxed on the steam bath for 16 min. After 
dilution with about 100 cc. of water, the liberated iodine was titrated with 
standard thiosulfate solution. 

The benzoyl peroxide used was an Eastman White Label product, different 
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samples of which analyzed from 98.8 to 90.4 per cent peroxide. For a few 
experiments the White Label material was further purified by dissolving in 
chloroform and reprecipitating with methyl alcohol; however, this material, 
which assayed 99.6 per cent, gave no sensibly different results. 

III. The Decomposition of Benzoyl Peroxide in 
Benzene at 80®C. 

A. kinetics 

The deviation from first-order kinetics was readily observed in any one experi- 
ment when the logarithm of the peroxide concentration, P, was plotted against 



Fio. 1. Decomposition of benzoyl peroxide in benzene. Increaenng deviation from first- 
order kinetics with time. T = 80°C. 


the time, as in figure 1. Data for a typical run (curve (a) in figure 1) are pven 
in table 1 ; from this a good idea of the precision of the measurements may be 
obtained. It is evident that a first-order expression holds only at the start. 
Since concentrations are expressed as moles per kilogram of solution and since 
carbon dioxide is evolved, ki would normally decrease. Approximatdy one- 
tenth of the decrease noted is due to this factor. However, it is diflicult to 
correct for this effect because the stoichiometry changes as the reaction proceeds 
(see Section B). The pure first-order reaction was isolated by plotting the initial 
slopes of graphs such as that in figure 1 against the initial concentrations. The 
initial slopes in figure 1 are; 


-ddog, P) 
dt 


ki (obs.) 


(9) 
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and if h (obs.) is a true first-order constant, it obviously should be independent 
of the concentration of peroxide. The data at 80°C. in table 2, which are 
plotted in figure 2, show however that this is not the case : even from the start the 
limiting first-order reaction is accompanied by a formally second-order process.' 
For all values of P studied, therefore: 

= fc, (obs.) = A:i + feP (10) 

In figure 2, since h is the intercept at P=0, and h the slope, 

ki = 0.158 hrr* 

fc 2 = 0.145 kg./molcs-hr. 

= 0.164 liters/moles-hr. 
at low peroxide concentrations. 

The fraction (s(ie table 2) of the over-all decomposition that is due to the 
sti(Jond -order reaction is: 


hjP ^ hP /..X 

kx “f* hP fci(obs.) 

and consequently this reaction becomes the major course at concentrations 
for which / >0.5: namely, for conditions where 

' Since this paper was written, the authors have conversed with Dr. Kenzie Nozaki, 
who worked on this same problem with Professor Bartlett at Harvard University prior to 
joining the staff of the Shell Development Company. Nozaki and Bartlett, an account 
of whose work is presently appearing (4, 21), have also found a departure from first-order 
kinetics that is the more observable at higher peroxide concentrations. They fool that 
under cert»ain conditions the rate of the reaction accompanying the basic first-order change 
is better expressed by a 3/2-order equation, and ascribe (21) the departure from first-order 
kinetics to a radical -sensitized decomposition <if benzoyl peroxide, thus: 

O O 


CeHb -f CellfiCOOCCfiHfi > non-radical products -f C«Hr. 



C6HjCO -f C.HftCOOCCcHfi ► non-radical products -f CgH^CO 


Such a scheme conforms to the 3/2-order rate observed. It is interesting that this inter- 
pretation, also, leads to the possibility of “peroxide-wastage”: namely, the dissipation 
of the “catalyst” without forming free radicals which might propagate chains. Under 
certain conditions, however, these authors concede the possibility of an accompanying 
second -order reaction. 

In support of their conclusion that the side reaction is of the 3/2 order, Nozaki and Bart- 
lett found that certain radical -producing substances, such as hexaphenylethanc, increase 
the decomposition rate of the peroxide. On the other hand, it had previously been found 
in the present work, in a single experiment, that the oxidizing power of a benzene solution 
containing 0.2 mole/kg. of benzoyl peroxide and 0.2 mole/kg. of hexaphenylethanc decreased 
at the same rate as that of a solution containing 0.2 mole/kg. of the peroxide alone in beu- 
seziei 
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, ^ fa > 0.6 or P> ^ (P > 1.09) (12) 

ifci + fe 

This corresponds to concentrations greater than 10.4 mole per cent. It should 
be noted that the concentrations of benzoyl peroxide used in technical applica- 
tions are much lower than this (usually of the order of 1-2 per cent), and the 
participation of the higher-order reaction at these concentrations will be cor- 
respondingly less. 

The abrupt drop in observed rate near the ordinate axis suggested in figure 2 
is not to be interpreted as a deviation from the proposed kinetics, but appears to 

TABLE 1 

Decomposition of benzoyl peroxide in benzene 


Pi (starting concentration): 0.5861 mole/kg. T — 80“C. 


SEACTION TIKE 

CONCENTRATION OP 
PEROXIDE, P 

kl (OBS.) 

REACTION ^IICE 

CONCENTRATION OF 
PEROXIDE, P 

hi (OBB.) 

hours 

males/kg. 

Ar.-* 

hours 

moUs/kg. 


0 

0.5861 


3.50 

0.2616 

0.230 

0.33 

0.6426 

0.233 

3.69 

0.2512 

0.230 

0.60 

0.5135 

0.263 

3.83 

0.2460 

0.227 

0.67 

0.4954 

0.261 

4.00 

0.2311 

0.232 

0.83 

0.4791 

0.243 

4.17 

0.2229 

0.232 

1.00 

0.4615 

0.239 

4.33 

0.2176 

0.226 

1.17 

0.4441 

0.237 

4.50 

0.2098 

0.228 

1.33 

0.4184 

0.253 

4.67 

0.2076 

0.222 

1.50 

0.4135 

0.232 

4.83 

0.1960 

0.227 

1.67 

0.3941 

0.262 

6.00 

0.1867 

0.229 

1.83 

0.3719 

0.249 

6.17 

0.1807 

0.226 

2.00 

0.3551 

0.250 

5.33 

0.1768 

0.223 

2,17 

0.3541 

0.232 

5.50 

0.1677 

0.227 

2.33 

0.3378 

0.236 

6.67 

0.1600 

0.227 

2.60 

0.3264 

0.234 

5.83 

0.1593 

0.223 

2.67 

0.3063 

0.243 

6.00 

0.1652 

0.221 

2.83 

0.3000 

0.237 

6.17 

0.1483 

0.223 

3.00 

0.2891 

0.236 

6.33 

0.1434 

0.222 

3.17 

0.2806 

0.232 

6.67 

0.1365 

0.218 

3.33 

0.2699 

0.233 

6.83 

0.1303 

0.220 


be due to the formation of traces of peroxide of the solvent, the effect of which 
on the rate would be observed only when the total oxidizing power is low from 
the start. This effect is not very great in benzene even in the presence of oxygen, 
but in other solvents — such as alcohols, acids, cycloparaffins, and notably, 
substituted benzenes — the total oxidizing power may increase several fold in the 
presence of oxygen over that of the initial benzoyl peroxide contrait. Data 
illustrating this effect are presented in the following paper. 

From the data in table 2, the activation energy of the first-order reaction has 
been calculated to be 32 kg.-cal./mole (see figure 6), in essential agreement with 
&e literature (18, 20). This point is further discussed in the following paper. 

llie activation energy of the higher-order reaction can be roughly estimated 
frmn the data in table 2. They lead to a value of approximately 28 kg.-cal./ 






TABLE 2 


Decomposition of benzoyl peroxide in benzene 
Initial rates as function of initial peroxide concentration, P© 


TEMrUATmtE 

(±o.n 

Po 

ki (OBS.) 

ki 

ih 


^ Ai(obs.) 

“C. 



krri 


kg./moles‘hr. 


55 

0.07112 

0.00411 

db 0.00007 




60 

0.06699 

0.00996 

=b 0.00031 




70 

0.0983 

0.0467 

db 0.0018 

0.0420 

0.0450 

0.095 


0.1745 

0.0504 

db 0.0026 



0.156 


0.3304 

0.0573 

db 0.0031 



0.260 


0.4804 

0.0622 

± 0.0027 



0.348 


0.6180 

0.0696 

± 0.0018 



0.400 


0.0953 

0.0722 

± 0.0042 



0.433 


0.8222 

0.0831 

± 0.0020 



0.445 


0.8650 

0.0608 

± 0.0021 



0.482 


0.9454 

0.0875 

± 0.0047 



0.486 


1.064 

0.0883 

± 0.0043 



0.542 

75 

0.1379 

0.102 

0.005 

0.0944 

0.0724 

0.098 


0.1432 

0.105 

rfc 0.007 



0.099 


0.2526 

0.115 

dt 0.007 



0.159 


0.2642 

0.114 

± 0.008 



0.168 


0.4749 

0.128 

=b 0.006 



0.269 


0.5047 

0.132 

=b 0.007 



0.277 


0.6336 

0.135 

=b 0.004 



0.340 


0.8222 

0.155 

± 0.004 



0.385 


0.8933 

0.162 

dcz 0.005 



0.399 


1.035 

0.168 

db 0.004 



0.446 

80 

0.01095 

0.150 

d: 0.006 

0.158 

0.145 

0.011 


0.02138 

0.158 

d: 0.008 



0.020 


0.03837 

0.163 

d= 0.006 



0.034 


0.07980 

0.171 

dz 0.005 



0.067 


0.1633 

0.181 

d= 0,004 



0.131 


0.2759 

0.198 

db 0.005 



0.202 


0.3162 

0.205 

d: 0,006 



0.224 


0.5861 

0.243 

± 0.008 


i 

0.350 



0.2 0.4 

moles/fcg. solution 


Fig. 2. Decomposition of benzoyl peroxide in benzene. Dependence of observed first 
order rate on initial concentration. T » 80^0. 
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mole. This figure is not accurate, partly because of the small temperature 
range involved and partly because of the unknown influence of temperature on 
the solvent effect of the peroxide. Nozaki and Bartlett (21) found an activation 
energy of 25 kg.-cal./mole for their higher-order process. 

The only data in the literature which show the presence of higher-order 
reactions have been obtained at lower temperatures (see table 3). An analysis 
of the data of McClure, Robertson, and Cuthbertson (20) for TS^C. gives h = 
0.18 and for 66®C. kt = 0.06 for very low peroxide concentrations. The specific 
rate to be expected at 64®C. from the higher-temperature data of these authors is 


TABLE 3 

Decomposition of bemoyl peroxide 

Evidence from the literature for a simultaneous higher-order reaction 


80LVEHT 

TEMPEKATUKfi 

(±0.1") 

Po 

ki 

SbFBRBNCE 


"C. 


Ar.-i 


Benzene* 

66 

0.0772 

a.0237 

(2b) 



o.m 

0.0278 




0.188 

0.0316 



78 

0.0779 

0.130 

(2b) 



0.124 

0.136 




0.185 

0.149 


Benzene containing 3.46 moles styrene per 





liter 

64 

0.0608 

0.0205 

(13) 



o.osn 

0.0211 




0.216 

0.0257 


Allyl acetate 

80 

0.0413 

0.191 

(13) 



0.0887 

0.196 




0.248 

0.227 




0.413 

0.235 



♦Brown (7) gives results at 80®C. in benzene, which show a similar trend, but his first- 
order constants are uniformly lower than those given by other investigators at the same 
concentrations. It would seem that in these experiments either the peroxide had not 
completely dissolved at the instant taken as zero time, or that the temperature was actually 
somewhat less than 80°C. Brown concluded that the first-order decomposition is accom- 
panied by a second-order reaction. 


*= 0.16 and kt = 0.00 at low concentrations of peroxide. Cohen’s data (8) 
extrapolate to fci = 0.18 and k% is found to be 0.(B at this temperature. The 
styrene used in Cohen’s experiments may exert a definite solvent effect on kt 
different from that of benzene, but from these data the effect on ki would appear 
to be small. This is in accord with results obtained in this laboratory and to 
be reported later. If tile styrene were displacing an equilibrium between 
pei^xide and benzoate radicals, an appreciably higher limiting rate might be 
expeicted under these conditions than in pure benzene (22). 

Table 3 also includes data on the decomposition of benzoyl peroxide in allyl 
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acetate. In this solvent also a higher (apparently second) order process occurs 
as a side reaction, the rate of which is not greatly different from that of the 
second-order decomposition in benzene at the same temperature. Other data 
obtained in this Laboratory indicate that higher-order decomposition reactions 
accompany the normal first-order decomposition also with other peroxides (23). 

TABLE 4 

Decomposition of benzoyl peroxide in benzene 


Dependence on the initial peroxide concentration of the amounts of carbon dioxide and 
free acid formed per mole of peroxide decomposed 


TEItPFRA- 

TUBE 

(±0.1*) 

Pi 


0 

TEMPERA- 

TURE 

(=fc0.1*) 

Po 

a 

0 

“C. 




“C. 




55 

0.07112 

0.72 

1.14 

80 

0.03837 


0.25 

60 

0.06609 

0.86 

0.81 


0.04333 

1.61t 


70 

0.09827 


0.34 


0.05668 

1.68t 



0.1745 


0.35 


0.05788 (a) 

1.79 

0.67 


0.3319 


0.43 


0.07508 

1.49 



0.4798 


0.43 


0.07700 

1.56 



0.6194 


0.53 


0.07980 


0.27 


0.6950 


0.52 


0.09137 (b) 

1.48t 



0.8241 


0.57 


0.09457 (a) 

1.85 

0.44 


0.8590 


0.53 


0.09708 

1.49t 



0.9485 


0.59 


0.1051 

1.64 



1.059 


0.65 


0.1079 

1.52 


75 

0.1371 


0.27 


0.1196 

l,46t 



0.1442 


0.29 


0.1344 

1.52 



0.2650 


0.35 


0.1473 

1.49 



0.4749 


0.46 


0.1486 (a) 

1.50 

0.68 


0.5059 


0.47 


0.1633 


0.37 


0.6353 


0.50 


0.1738 

1.44t 



0.8308 


0.58 


0.2022 

1.42 



0.8955 


0.58 


0.2759 

1.33 



1.035 


0.63 


0.3162 


0.46 

80 

0.00928 


0.24 


0.3445 

1.30 



0.01016 (a)* 


0.47 


0.5861 


0.51 


0.01144 

1.87 



0.6397 

1.22t 



0.01475 

1.90 

0.36 


0.6530 

1.28 

0.49 


0.01856 

1.89 



0.7452 

1.17 

0.50 


0.02138 


0.21 


1.116 

1.17 

0.59 


0.03736 

1.68 



1.237 

1.19 

0.68 


* Atmosphere nitrogen except for cases marked (a) (oxygen) or (b) (air), 
t Carbon dioxide determined volumetrically. 


B. STOICHIOMETRY OP THE DECOMPOSITION 

The stoichiometry of the decomposition has been studied only to the extend 
of determining the number of moles of carbon dioxide and free acid formed pe^ 
mole of benzoyl peroxide decomposed. These ratios arc represented by a and 
jS, respectively. The co-presence of the second-order reaction should be reflecited 
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increasingly in the observed stoichiometry as the ooncentraticm of the parniriHA 
is raised, for it is clear that if the concentration becomes great enough the second- 
order reaction will become the main path (see equation 12). The data appear 
in table 4 and are plotted in figure 3. The a- and jS- values are clearly dependent 
on the initial concentrations of peroxide. This is in accord with earlier data by 
Brown (7), who found that when two solutions of benzoyl peroxide in benzene, 
0.1 M and 0.8 M at the start, were decomposed to the same extent, the carbon 



Fio. 3. Decomposition of benzoyl peroxide in benzene. Change in stoichiometry with 
concentration. T «= 80®C. 

dioxide and benzoic acid appeared in the following proportions (on a solvent-free 
basis): 



0.1 if 

0.8 if 

Carbon dioxide 

20.2 per cent 
23.9 per cent 

12.3 per cent 
35.6 per cent 

Benzoic acid 



The total free acid comprises benzoic and a very small proportion (6, 16) of 
p-phenylbenzoic acid. 

The right portions of the curves in figure 3 appear to extrapolate to 

a _ mcfes carbon dioxide evolved _ j 
moles peroxide decomposed ~ 

and 


|8 = 


moles free acid formed 
moles peroxide deoconposed 


1 
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but since P may increase indefinitely, no exact value can be estimated for these 
ratios from the figure. A more useful variable is the fraction / (see table 2), 
which varies from zero to unity while P increases indefinitely from zero. In 
the plot in figure 4 of a and |3 against f, the observed values, a\ and ft, at / = 0 
are those of the ki reaction (since then P = 0). As / — ♦ 1, fci (obs.) k^P, so 
that the values, 02 and ft, when / = 1 refer essentially to the stoichiometry of 
the ki reaction. The experimentally realizable region in figure 4 is, of course, 
limited to the interval 0 < / < 0.805, since when / = 0.805, P corresponds to 
pure benzoyl peroxide. Actually, the experimental limit is even lower because 
of the limited solubility of the peroxide in benzene at 80°C. The realizable 



0.2 04 0.6 0.8 

k, (obs.) 


Fig. 4. Decomposition of fienzoyl peroxide in l)cnzene. Stoichiometry as function 
of fraction decomposed in the higher-order reaction. T 80®C. 

range is indicated in figure 4. The data obtained cover a large portion of this 
interval. 


f . Stoichiometry of the first-order reaction 


The values of a and /3 at P == 0 are ai = 1.67 and = 0.22, so 

2 — M 07 -i- Q 22) 

that ^ ' or only some 5.5 per cent of the reacted peroxide is not 


accounted for by the carbon dioxide and free acid formed. This is in contrast 
to the results of Gelissen and Hermans (14), who at a concentration of P = 0.92 
(see figure 3 for comparison) found that about 30 per cent of the reacted peroxide 
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appeared in the products as a dark, resinous material, and that a large portion of 
the acid was bound in the form of some unknown ester. Since ai does not 
approximate a whole number, at least two over-all reactions must occur. The 
major over-all courm is almost certmnly the formation of biphmiyl and carbon 
dioxide: 


O 0 

II II 

C,HtCOOCC.H6 


C.H,C.H, -f- 2COs 


(13) 


Benzoyl peroxide is known to decompose in the pure state by this path (9, 12, 
13, 30) and recently it has been shown (20) to contribute to the carbon dioxide 
formation at moderate concentrations of the peroxide in benzene. 

The appearance of acid could be explained, perhaps, on the assumption of 
another reaction accompanying reaction 13, such as, for example: 


C6HbCOOCC«H 6 + CeHfl 

II 

o 


C,H5C0H + CO* -I- C,H,C.Hs (14) 

I 


which would appear to be pseudo first order under the conditions. However, it 
seems more probable that only one first-order reaction is involved, the rate 
step being: 


C,H6COOCC«Hj ^ 2C,H6C0 

II II I 

0 0 0 


(16) 


Only (2 — 1.67)/2, or 16.5, per cent of the radicals form acid by a reaction such as: 


C«H,CO + C.H, > C,H.COH + CeH* (16) 

I I 


The greater part decomposes: 

C,H»CO ^ CeHs + CO* (17) 

II 

O 

The fraction of the benzoate radicals formed which react by equation 16 is 
actually less than 16.5 per cent, because radical combination appears to account 
for about 5.5 per cent. 

CoHbCO + CeHa ► CeHfiCOCeHB (18) 

h s 

Using these equations and the limiting values of «i and |8i at P = 0, it can 
readily be shown that pf the peroxide decomposed, 83.5 per cent forms carbon 
dioxide and biphenyl, 11.0 per cent forms benzoic acid and, presumably, bi- 
phenyl, and 5.5 per cent forms phenyl benzoate. Hie appearance of phenyl 
benzoate in the decomposition is well established (14). 
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Stoichiometry of the second-order reaction 

While the initial peroxide concentration is varied, or even in a single experi- 
ment as the peroxide decomposes, the a- and 0-values of the two reactions may 
also vary, and the values of ot2 and 02 found mil therefore depend on the possibility 
of variations in ai and 0i. However, the linear curve in figure 4 for 0 (the value 
of 0 actually determined) indicates that both 0i and 02 are constants, independent 
of PJ On the other hand, the curve of a (the over-all value of a for the con- 
current reactions) falls rather rapidly, and apparently linearly, at the start; then 
as/ approaches unity, a appears asymptotically to approach unity also. As P 
increases from zero, the concentration of benzoate radicals would also increase, 
and since as the concentration of peroxide is raised less solvent becomes available 
to react with benzoate by reaction 16, the carbon dioxide evolution may be 
expected to increase as the fraction / increases. Clearly, however, if this effect 
exists, it is not the factor that determines the shape of the plot of a against /, 
for otherwise the initial slope of this plot could not be the observed maximum 
possible slope, that is, the slope for ai = 1 .67 and 0:2 = 0. Thus it appears that 
the factor that controls the shape of the u plot is the variation of ^2 with /. 

8ome 80 per cent of the experimental points in figure 4 fall on the straight 
line connecting the values ai = 1.67 and ^2 = 0 (at / = 1). Combining this 
requirement of zero carbon dioxide evolution with that of the linear nature of 
the 0 plot (namely, 02 = 1) gives as the probable initial stoichiometry of the 
second-order reaction : 


CcHfiC^OOCCeHa + CcHo CcHsCOH + CeHBCOCeHft (19)- 

II II II II 

00 00 


At higher values of /, however, the approach of the experimental curve at / = 1 to 


’ If fis is the observed value of / 3 , (A acid)i and APi are, respectively, the number of moles 
of acid formed and the number of moles of iwroxide decomposed in the first-order reaction 
and (A acid)i and APi arc the corresponding quantities for the higher-order reaction, then.’ 


(A acid)i -b (A acid)i ft AP| -b ft APj 


ft + ft 


AP, 

AP, 


AP, + AP, 


AP, -b AP, 


1 + 


AP, 


AP. 


But: 


AP, 

AP, + AP, 


, 

” AP, 


ft + ft 


to 


V)_ 

1 -/, 


l-f 
(1 — /)ft + /ft 


1 + 


l-f 


Consequently, when 0 , and ft are constants, 

^ “ Os, - ft) 

of 

so that the plot of 0 s against / should be linear, with slope 02 — 01. 
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the limiting value o; » 1 makes it probable that the final stoichiometry of the 
higher-order reaction is represented by equation 14. Presumably, the stoi- 
chiometry of the second-order reaction shifts gradually, as the peroxide concen- 
tration is raised, froih reaction 19 at the start, to the limiting reaction (14) at 
hi^ concentrations of peroxide. 

Equation 14 represents the main reaction of the “RH scheme” (14) in benzene 
at high peroxide concentrations. The side reaction of this scheme: 


C«H,COOCC,H, 

A A 


C.H, 


COs + C6H,C0C,H» 


( 20 ) 


can be accounted for as a summation of reactions 17 and 18. 


S. Discussion of the stoichiomelries 

These results give an insight into the meaning of the accepted “RH scheme” 
not heretofore possible because of the absence of kinetic data. They show for 


TABLE 6 

Decomposition of benzoyl peroxide in benzene 


Extent of the higher-order reaction at low peroxide concentrations 


CONCEMTSATION Of PBKOXIDE 

/ 

Weight per cent 

Mole per cent 

P% in moles/kg. 

1.0 

0.324 

0.0413 

0.037 

2.0 

0.653 

0.0826 

0.070 

4.0 

1.32 

0.165 

0.131 

6.0 

2.01 

0.247 

0.185 


the first time that the ratio of the main and side reactions (equations 14 and 20) 
can vary even in the same solvent, taking on different values at different peroxide 
concentrations. 

The changing stoichiometry of the formally second-order reaction is consistent 
with the assumption of the formation of some intermediate complex, possibly 
(C 6 H 5 C 00)2 C6H6, in a preliminary, rapidly reversible step, and its subsequent 
decomposition in a bimolecular process by different paths. A non-radical 
process for decomposition has been advanced before, and also the possible 
formation of a mole-to-mole complex with the solvent (10, 11, 29). 

If the concurrent apparent second-order reaction does not involve the forma- 
tion of free radicals, the fraction of the decomposing peroxide available to form 
radicals will be correspondingly reduced, and from the practical side it is impor- 
tant to attempt to estimate the effect at peroxide concentrations normally used 
in technical applications, such as pol 3 unerization. For poljrmerization in 
benzene at 80®C., if the monomer does not affect the kinetics, table 6 illustrates 
the extent to which the higher-order reaction enters. The /-values given are 
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the fractions of peroxide which would be “wasted” in not initiating chains, if a 
non-free-radical decomposition obtains. 


IV. Summary 


1. The kinetics of the decomposition of benzoyl peroxide in benzene is strictly 
first order only at infinite dilution. At all finite concentrations the first-order 
course is accompanied by a formally second-order reaction. At 80°C. the 
specific rate of the first-order reaction is = 0.158 hr."‘, and of the second-order 
process, ^2 = 0.145 kg./moles-hr. At this temperature the higher-order re- 
action becomes the major decomposition path at initial peroxide concentrations 
greater than 1 .09 moles per kilogram of solution. The activation energy of the 
first-order reaction is 32 kg.-cal. per mole (55-80°C.), while that of the side 
reaction is approximately 28 kg.-cal. per mole (70-80°C.). 

2. At 80°C. the over-all stoichiometry of the first-order reaction consists 
chiefly of the formation of biphenyl and carbon dioxide. Benzoic acid is a 
minor product. The over-all stoichiometry of the higher-order reaction appears 
to shift gradually from the initial reaction : 


CeHsCOOCC.Hj -f C.H. 

II II 
o o 


CeHsCOH + C.H6COC.H* (19) 

1 « 

o o 


to the final limiting course 


C,H6C00CC6H5 + CeH, 


CeHhCOH + CO 2 + CeHsCeHs 

o 


(14) 


as the peroxide concentration is increased. 
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I. InTKODIH'IION 

The kinetics and stoichiometry of the decomposition of benzoyl peroxide in 
benzene have l>een reported in the preceding paper (1). At infinite dilution 
the peroxide decomposes in accordance with a first-order equation 

(^6H5C00CC6H5 ^ 2C6H6CO (1) 


0 0 O 

and the benzoate radical undergoes the following independent reactions: 


C,H*CO 

II 

— 

C,H5 + 

COs 


(2) 

II 

0 

C.HsCO 

II 

0 

+ 

r,H« ► 

CeHsCOH + 

II 

0 

C,H» 

(3) 

C.HeCO 

II 

+ 

C«H6 » 

('eHsCOC.Hs 


(4) 


At finite concentrations, however, a formally second-order side reaction is 
observed, which predominates above a certain critical peroxide concentration. 
The stoichiometry of this higher-order reaction is initially 

doH^COOCCaHs + CeHa ^ CaHaCOH + CeHaCOCaHa (6) 


O 


O O 
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but changes gradually as the peroxide concentration is increased, and finally 
assumes the limiting form: 


C,H*COOCC,H, + C.H, 

A 


CeHsCOH + CO 2 + CeHsCeHB (6) 


O 


The work is extended herein to a variety of other solvents and to mixtures 
of certain solvents. The object of the study was to determine whether the 
first-order decomposition prevails in all cases at low enough peroxide concen- 
trations, and in passing from solvent to solvent to follow the changes in stoichiom- 
etry, as reflected in the amounts of carbon dioxide and free acid formed. 

In all cases, a first-order decomposition proceeds at low peroxide concentra- 
tions. Particular attention was given to the effect on the decomposition rate 
of the presence in the solvent of a double bond or a weakly held hydrogen atom, 
since in accordance Avith a proposal of Price (13) such solvents may be expected 
to cause an increase in the rate of decomposition owing to their greater disturb- 
ance of an assumed equilibrium between the peroxide and benzoate radicals. 
No such effect was observed; instead, in agreement with the literature (5, 12), 
the highest decomposition rates were observed in certain highly polar, associated 
solvents, such as alcohols and acids. On the other hand, solvents containing a 
double bond or a weakly held hydrogen atom may affect the stoichiometry 
strongly. In general such solvents cause the evolution of appreciably less 
carbon dioxide and the correspondingly increased formation of benzoic acid or a 
benzoate-olefin radical. 

In the presence of oxygen, and in some cases even in an air atmosphere, the 
decomposing peroxide may sensitize the formation of a relatively stable hydro- 
peroxide of the solvent. 


II. Experimental Methods 


The decompositions were carried out in the all-glass apparatus described in 
the preceding paper (1). The total acidity was determined by titration with 
dilute standard sodium hydroxide. In most cases the analysis for oxidizing 
power was carried out by the method previously described, in which the peroxide 
liberated iodine from a solution of potassium iodide in acetic acid while the 
mixture was refluxed on the steam bath for 15 min. Certain solvents — ^for 
example, allyl alcohol — Avere found to react aa ith the iodine so formed, however, 
and for these it Avas necessary to use a modification of the method of Gelissen 
and Hermans (6). In this modification a AA’eighed sample of the reaction mixture 
was washed into the titration flask Avith ca. 10 cc. of acetone, and the flask 
flushed Avith carbon dioxide. Twenty-five cubic centimeters of a saturated 
solution of sodium iodide in acetone Avere then added and the mixture shaken 
for 2-3 min. before titrating Avith standard thiosulfate. 


III. Rates of Decomposition in Various Solvents at 
Low Peroxide Concentrations 

Decomposition rates were measured in a A'ariety of solvents at relatively low 
peroxide concentrations where the main course is a first-order reaction. The 
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data are summarized in table 1 in whicb^ for comparison, are included some data 
for benzene solutions given in the preceding paper. In some of the solvents — 
for examine, benzene, ethylbenzene, cumene, chlorobenzene, benzaldehyde, 
n-heptane, and the ketones — ^the rates appear to be roughly dependent on their 
internal pressures (9),' as might be expected on the basis of the theory of absolute 
reaction rates (8), but for most of the solvents no such simple correlation seems 
to hold. The a- and d- values in columns 5 and 6 of table 1 are respectively the 
ratios: 


moles carbon dioxide evolved ^ moles free acid formed 
moles peroxide decompose moles peroxide decomposed 

Comparison of the data in table 1 for the solvents benzene, ethylbenzene* 
cumene, and benzaldehyde indicates that the availability of more weakly bonded 
hydrogen atoms in the last three solvents does not increase the rate of de- 
composition. In fact, the constants at 80®C. for ethylbenzene and cumene 
are lower than the constant for benzene, and the specific rate in benzaldehyde 
is only 26 per cent faster than that in benzene. This result appears to weigh 
against the existence of an equilibrium between peroxide and benzoate radicals 
which might be rate determining, since solvents with more w eakly held hydrogen 
atoms might be expected to remove the benzoate radicals more rapidly by re- 
action 3. The higher values of /3 in such solvents as cumene and ethyltenzene 
show" that this reaction is, in fact, accelerated in these solvents, w"hile the lowrer 
values of a show that reaction 2, by which carbon dioxide is evolved, is cor- 
respondingly depressed. 

The values of a obtained for benzene solutions are plotted in figure 1 against 
the temperature. The plot includes the data at intermediate temperatures of 
McClure, Robertson, and Cuthbertson (1 1). These authors conclude that a can 
vary only between 1 and 2, corresponding to the limiting stoichiometries: 


CeHfiCOOCCeHfi + C«H(, 

A A 

€,H5C00CC6H» . 


A 


O 


» C,H5C0H + CO 2 

A 

2CO, + 




(«) 

(7) 


This, however, would exclude the possibility of independent reaction, in ac- 
cordance with equations 2, 3, and 4, of the radicals formed in the basic first- 
order decomposition of the peroxide. Figure 1 shows, in fact, that a does fall be- 
low unity at temperatures below ca. 65‘’C. The apparent limiting values of 1 and 
2 for a were found by McClure, Robertson, and Cuthbertson because they 
worked at temperatures above 65°C., where these limits happen to hold in 
bensene. The greater variability of a reported in the present work for bensene 
is consistent with low a-values found in other solvents. 

As d^oostrated in the preceding paper (1) the first-order deeompodtiaa of 
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TABLE 1 

Decomposition of benzoyl peroxide 
Specific decomposition rates in various solvents 


SOLX'ENT 

TUBE 

(±o.r) 

Po 

ifcl(OBS.) 

a* 

at 


"C’. 

molesjkg. 


hrr^ 



Benzene 

55 

0.07112 

0.00411 

dt 0.00007 

0.72 

1.14 


60 

0.06699 

0.00996 =fc 0.00031 

0.86 

0.81 


70 

0.06792 

0.0413 

± 0.0016 

1.21 



75 

0.07031 

0.0834 

± 0.0CH2 

1.42 



80 

0.06460 

0.160 

d: 0.002 

1.55 

0.09 

Ethylbenzene 

75 

0.07203 

0.0650 

dc 0.0038 




80 

0.08740 

0.120 

± 0.008 

0.86 

0.45 


85 

0.07727 

0.200 

=fc 0.019 

0.92 

0.42 


90 

0.06792 

0.363 

d= 0.023 

1.21 


Cumene 

80 

0.08710 

0.133 

db 0.011 

0.76 

0.54 


85 

0.08260 

0.230 

db 0.012 

0.88 

0.38 


90 

0.06C07 

0.429 

± 0.019 

1.06 


Chlorobenzene (a)t 

80 

0.05834 

0.167 

=b 0.005 

0,95 

0.28 

Benzaldehyde (a) 

80 

0.06412 

0 198 

± 0.010 

0.20 



90 

0.07380 

0.615 

=t: 0.020 

0.21 


Phenol (a) 

80 i 

0.00965 i 

2.25 

± 0.38 

0.04 


Nitrobenzene (a) 

' 80 

0.05314 1 

0.165 

dt 0.012 

0.71 


Cyclohexane . 

‘ 80 

0.03733 1 

0.278 

dr 0.006 

0.91 

0.91 

Methylcyclohexane 

1 i 

0.03070 1 

0.189 

db 0.014 

0.79 

0.57 

Tetralin (a) 

i 1 

0.06152 

0.134 

dr 0.014 

0.28 

0.92 

Decaliri (a) 

! HO I 

i 0.02735 

0.812 

dr 0.2 

i 

0.32 

n -Heptane (a) 

; 80 1 

1 0.03548 

0.112 

dr 0.004 

0.93 


Dioxane (a) 

! 80 

; 0.04820 1 

2.42 

dr 0.16 

0.28 

0.70 

Carbon tetrachloride (a) 

75 1 

1 0.04161 

0.0384 

dr 0.0012 

2.4§ 

0.32 

Methyl ethyl ketone . 

80 

0.07586 

0.167 

dr 0.009 

1.66 

0.13 

Methyl isobutyl ketone 

80 

! 0.08570 

0.154 

dr 0.003 

0.83 

0.23 

n-Butyl alcohol 1 

80 

1 0.02005 

2.18 

dr 0.30 

0.50 

1.42 

n-Amyl alcohol (a) i 

1 80 

0.04477 

0.534 

dr 0.030 

0.17 

0.93 

Benzyl alcohol (a) 

1 80 

0.06655 

1.60 

dr 0.08 


1.71 

Allyl alcohol (a) . . . 

; 80 

0.05200 

1.37 

dr 0.11 

1 0.06 

1.23 

Formic acid^ (a) . . 

1 80 

0.01148 

2.50 

rfc 0.15 

1 0.75 


Acetic acid i 

75 1 

1 0.04980 

0.271 

dr 0.016 

0.79 


Propionic acid (a) 

80 

0.06830 

0.115 

d: 0.003 

1.03 

1 

i 


moles carbon dioxide evolved 


moles peroxide decomposed 

moles free arid formed 


moles peroxide decomposed 
I Atmosphere nitrogen except for cases marked (a) (air). 

( The gas evolved from carbon tetrachloride solution precipitated silver chloride from 
solutions of silver nitrate. 

f The c.p. formic acid used contained ca. 10 per cent water. 

benzoyl peroxide in benzene is accompanied at all finite concentrations by a 
higher-order decomposition. In certain cyclic hydrocarbons, such as cyclo- 



60 


80 


70 

Teinp.*C. 

Fig. 1. Decomposition of benzoyl peroxide in benzene. Variation of a (« moles carbon 
dioxide evolved/moles peroxide decomposed). O, present work; Q, reference 11. 



Fig* 2* Decomposition of benzoyl peroxide. Temperature coefficient in various solvents. 
O, present work, Po - 0.064-0.071; <?, reference 11, Pq • 0.126; 0, reference 10, Po - 0.06; 
V, reference 3, Po •• 0.26. 
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hexane, tetralin, and decalin, the decomposition shows deviation from first- 
order kinetics much earlier than in benzene. Presumably, in the former solvents 
the higher-order reactions are more rapid, and consequently participate to a 
greater extent in the decomposition even at low concentrations. This effect is 
also evident in the aliphatic acids. 

The data for benzene, ethylbenzene, cumene, and benzaldehyde permit 
estimation of the activation energies in these solvents. From conventional 
plots of —log, A’l against 1 / T (see figure 2) the values given in table 2 have been 
obtained. 

For clarity of presentation the plots in figure 1 have been displaced an amount 
a whose value is indicated in each case. Activation energies of from 30 to 33 
kg.-cal. per mole ha\'e been reported for narrower temperature ranges for the 
decomposition in benzene (10, 11). All these values appear to approach the 
bond energy for the O — 0 linkage in the peroxide (14).’ 

TABLK 2 


Activation energy of the decomposition of benzoyl peroxide 


SOLVENT 

E 


kg -cal.fmole 

Benzene . . 

32 

Ethylbenzene 

31 

Cumene .... 

31 

Benzaldehyde | 

1 31 

J\. Thk Hate of Decomposition of Benzoyl Peuoxide 

IN Mixed Solvents 

A. DECOMPOSITION HATE IN HENZENE, 

ETHYL HENZENE, 

AND CUMENE CONTAINING 20 PER CENT UY VOLUME OF STYRENE 

A previous comparison (1) of the available data (4, 11) indicated that at 04 


the presence of 20 per cent by volume of styrene probably had little effect on 
the decomposition rate of benzoyl peroxide in l^nzenti. However, Price and 
Tate (13) have recently concluded that at 80°C. the presence in l)enzene of this 
amount of styrene raises the rate of decomposition of tribromobenzoyl ptnoxide 
almost sixfold o\'er its value in pure benzene at this temperature. To determine 
the effect of this proportion of styrene on the rate at higher temperatures, a 
series of experiments were carried out, not only in benzeru', but also in ethyl- 

1 llecentl}' Cass (J. Am. Chem. Soc. 68v 1976 (1946)) has published on the decomposition 
of benzoyl peroxide at 30®C. =b 0.2® in a variety of solvents ranging from aromatic hydro- 
carbons to polar straight-chain derivatives, such as acetone and butyraldehyde. He also 
finds a considerable variation in rate and departure from simple first-order kinetics. The 
activation energy of ca. 25 kg.-cal. found by Cass was obtained by combination of liis own 
data at 30®C. with the results of other investigators at higher temperatures. This author 
has also found that the ratio a depends strongly on the solvent, and may be less than unity. 
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benmxe and in cum^e, over a range of temperatures. The benso^ peaxedde 
concentration used was approximatdy the same as that of the tribromobenzoyl 
peroxide in the experiments of Price and Tate. The data appem* in taUe 3, 
which also includes values of a and 

The st3Tene used was prepared just before starting each experiment in whidi 
the monomer was to be added. The crude styrene, a Dow pr^uct, was washed 
with 10 per cent sodium hydroxide and then distilled at about 45°C. under a 
pressure of 20 mm. of mercury. 


TABLE 3 

DeampoHtion of benzoyl peroxide 

Effect of the presence of 20 per cent by volume styrene on the decomposition rate in certain 

solvents 


SOLVENT 

Po 

TEIIPESA' 

TURE 

(=fc0.1*) 

kx 

a 


moles /kg. 

“C. 

kr.-^ 


Benzene 

0.0679 

70 

0.0413 =fc 0.0016 

1.19 


0.0703 

75 

0.0834 =fc 0.0042 

1.37 


0.0646 

80 

0.160 db 0.002 

1.66 

Benzene -f styrene 

0.0720 

70 

0.0418 =fc 0.0014 

0.039 


0.0714 

76 

0.0832 ± 0.0024 

0.63 


0.0694 

80 

0.160 dbO.002 

0.92 

Ethylbenzene 

0.0720 

76 

0.0656 ± 0.0038 

1 


0.0679 

90 

0.363 ±0.023 

1.21 

Ethylbenzene + styrene 

0.0814 

75 

0.0668 ± 0.0028 

0.48 


0.0631 

90 

0.466 ± 0.023 

i 0.82 

Cumene 

0.0661 

90 

0.429 ±0.019 

1.06 

Cumene -h styrene 

0.0619 

90 

0.422 ±0.017 

0.73 


Between 70° and 80°C., as at 64°C., the results show that the presence of 
styrene in the solvents used has no sensible effect on the rate of decomposition 
of benaoyl peroxide. 

Price and Tate, in carrying out their experiments at 80°C., state that their 
solutions were refluxed at this temperature. It is evident, however, that their 
initial temperature must have been considerably hif^er. A boiling point of ca. 
93°C. is to be expected for a 20 per cent by volume solution of styrene in benzene, 
but actually such a solution has been found to boil at 86.2°C. at 762 mm., if 
bmling chips are present. Otherwise it can overheat to maintain as high a 
temperature as d3-64°0. On adding an amount of benzoyl peroxide sufiBcient 
to give the molar concentration of peroxide used by Price and Tate the boiling 
paint rose to 86.7°C., and thereafter fell off as polymerization prog^'essed: 
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Toa 

BOILIKO POINT AT 762 IOC. 

hours 

•c. 

0 

86.7 

1.50 

85.4 

2.50 

84.8 

4.25 

84.4 

5.25 

84.2 

16.5 

82.2 

23.5 

82.1 


Consequently, depending on whether overheating occurred, the decomposition 
rates observed by Price and Tate for their tribromobenzoyl peroxide may have 
been obtained at temperatures from 6-13®C. higher than that measured in pure 
l)enzene at 80°C. On this basis, and assuming the same activation energy for 
the decomposition of tribromobenzoyl peroxide as for that of benzoyl peroxide, 
this temperature effect could account for a rate increase of from 2.5- to 4.6-fold 
in the presence of the added styrene. 

The increase in the values of a in each solvent uith increasing temperature 
shows the increasing tendency of benzoate radicals to decompose to carbon 
dioxide and phenyl radicals by reaction 2. The effect is clearly evident also 
in the presence of styrene, but in such solutions the values of a are much lovrer, 
at the same temperature, than in the pure solvents. Thus, although the mo- 
nomer does not sensibly affect the rate of decomposition of benzoyl peroxide, it 
enters intimately into the following reactions of the benzoate radical by rapidly 
removing it, presumably in accord with the reaction : 


CeHftCO + 

II 

o 


C.HtCHCHs 

I 

0 

1 

C«H6C=0 


or C«H 5 CHCHj 

' 6 

I 

C«HjC=0 


( 8 ) 


which must be faster, particularly at the lower temperatures, tlian reaction 2. 
At 70°C., in benzene containing styrene, equation 8 represents the major path 
for the removal of benzoate radicals, and even at 80°C., in this mixed solvent, 
the sum of a + d is still less than the value of a alone in pure benzene at this 
temperature. This result appears to comprise the first evidence for the entrance 
of the benzoate radical itself into the polymerization of styrene, and is in agree- 
ment with the finding of Bartlett and Cohen (2) that with certain halogenated 
benzoyl peroxides polymerization is initiated principally by addition of the 
halogenated benzoate radicals. 


B. BFFBCT OF BBNZOIC ANHYBBIDB ON THB DECOMPOSITION IN BENZENE 

In the preceding section it was shown that the presence in considerable amount 
of a substance whose structure is somewhat akin to that of the solvents used, 
results in no sensible increase in the observed rate of decomposition. However, 
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when benBoic anhydride is added, a considerable decrease in rate is observed 
even with relatively small additions. 

In the determination of the rate of decomposition in benzene, increasing the 
peroxide concentration may lead not only to higher-order reaction, but also to a 
decided change in the nature of the solvent. The latter effect alone may cause a 
shift in the observed first-order constant. The only means of separating these 
two effects appears to be an indirect one, based on a comparison of the change in 
the decomposition rate of the peroxide on adding a comparatively inert sub- 
stance. 

When benzoic anhydride is added in increasing proportions at 75®C. to solu- 
tions of the peroxide in benzene containing 0.14 mole of peroxide per kilogram of 
solution after addition of the anhydride, the observed first-order rate falls off 
steadily, as shown in figure 3. The rate at which the velocity decreases because 



0.4 OJB 

Moles Benzoic Anhydride/kg. Solution 

Fig, 3. Decomposition of benzoyl peroxide. Effect of benzoic anhydride on decomposi- 
tion rate of 0.14 mole/kg. solution of peroxide in benzene. T « 75°C. 

of the presence of the anhydride is about one-quarter the rate of increase of ki 
(obs.) with the concentration of peroxide and in the absence of anhydride. In 
view of the structural similarity betwreen benzoic anhydride and benzoyl per- 
oxide, it is possible that the latter also has a certain inhibiting solvent effect, but 
if this occurs it is more than offset by the progress of the higher-order reaction. 

V. Rates of Decomposition or Benzoyl Peroxide in Various Solvents 
IN THE Presence of Oxygen: Peroxide-sensitized 
Formation of Peroxides of the Solvfjnts 

In certain solvents, such as benzene, aldehydes, and ketones, the rate of 
decrease of oxidizing power is not sensibly different in an air atmosphere from 
the rate in one of nitrogen. In other solvents, such as the alcohols, this rate 
in air is markedly less at the start than later in the reaction. In still another 
(proiip of solvents, which include the alkyl-substituted benzenes, an atmosphere 
of oxygen will bring about a considerable perturbation in tbp initial rate of loss 
of oxidizing power. 
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In the cases of alcohols and acids the effect is to simulate an induction period, 
as is illustrated by figure 4. In substituted benzenes, as in ethylbenzene and 
cumene, and in cycloparaffins, the oxidizing power actually rises in the presence 
of oxygen, often quite rapidly, although the Ijenzoyl peroxide is decomposing 
during this interval. The appearance of more oxidizing power can only be due 
to the formation of new peroxide, apparently a hydroperoxide of the solvent, 
by absorption of oxygen by the reacting mixture. 


A. FORMATION OF PEROXIDE IN ETHYLBENZENE 


The partial pressure of oxygen in air has only a slight effect on the rate of loss 
of oxidizing power in solutions of benzoyl peroxide in ethylbenzene at 80®C. 
In the presence of pure oxygen, however, an initial quite rapid rise in oxidizing 
power is observed until the oxygen above the reacting mixture is exhausted. 
Thereafter, the oxidizing power decreases (see figure 5). The left section of the 
upper curve in this figure indicates slight autocatalysis, an effect which would 
probably be more pronounced if it were not for the rapid decrease in the partial 
pressure of oxygen. Autocatalysis could result by the following path, of a chain 
character, to hydroperoxide : 


CfiHeCX) + 

CsHsCHCH, + O2 


C’ellsC'OH 4 C'eHsCHCHs (9) 

II 

0 

CeHsCHCHj (10) 

Os 

CeHsCHGH, 4- C.HsCIisCH, ► CeHsCHCH* 4- C.HsCHCHa (11) 

I I 

Os OsH 


Phenyl radicals, as well as benzoate, could initiate this chain. 

While the total oxidizing power is rising to a maximum, the benzoyl peroxide 
presumably is decomposing at the normal rate in the absence of oxygen and, 
at the maximum the partial pressure of oxygen above the reaction mixture has 
dropped so low that the difference between the rates of hydroperoxide formation 
and decomposition is just balanced by the rate of decomposition of benzoyl 
peroxide. For a short distance beyond the maximum the latter rate predomi- 
nates, and thereafter the rate of decomposition of benzoyl peroxide is the only 
measured rate. This is showm by comparing the calculated curve for the 
decomposition of the peroxide in a nitrogen atmosphere with the right-hand 
portion of the experimental curve representing total oxidizing power. The 
two curves become parallel a short distance beyond the maximum, supporting the 
presumption that during the first 2 hr. the benzoyl peroxide decomposes at the 
same rate in an atmosphere of oxygen as in a nitrogen atmosphere. On this 
basis the oxidizing power found at the maximum was corrected for the benzoyl 
peroxide decomposed up to this point. This correction is indicated in figure 5. 
The hydroperoxide of ethylbenzene is evidently stable under these conditions. 

While the experimental curve was rising to its maximum in this experiment^ 
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0.0155 mole of benzoyl peroidde decomposed and 0.0530 mole of hydroperoxide 
formed. The ratio: 


1 0.0630 _ .. 

2 0.0155 

is the average number of hydroperoxide molecules formed per benzoate radical 
produced. This is probably a minimum value, for it depends on the rate of 
diffusion of oxygen into the reaction mixture during the first part of the experi- 
ment, or on the mean equilibrium concentration of oxygen in this period. If the 
former is relati\'ely slo^^ , or the latter low, many of the ethylbenzene radicals 
formed by reactions 9 and 1 1 may dimerize or form ester with benzoate radicals 
before they can encounter an oxygen molecule. By passing air or oxygen 
(‘ontinuously through the reaction mixture at atmospheric pressure the above 
ratio has been raised to 3.(). 

The oxygen above the reaction mixture is removed fairl}’^ rapidly, perhaps 
as rapidly as the rate of diffusion of the gas into the reaction mixture will jjermit. 
In a closed system thc're occurs the rapid drop in pressure represented by the 
lower curve, a minimum pressure being observed at the time the maximum is 
obtained in the curve representing changes in the oxidizing power of the 
mixture. 

Xozaki and Bartlett (12) state that the effect of oxygen and air is to inhibit 
per He the radical-induced decompositioti of lH*nzoyl peroxide. 

The use of (le(‘omposing [xioxides to sensitize peroxide formation is not new’. 
lH)r exampl(% Oeorge (7) has used Ixiizoyl j)ero\ide in the air-oxidation of tetralin, 
and th(^ principle is unplicit in such processes as that of catalyzing Diesel fuel 
f)\i(lation by inoculating w ith a portion of a pnwiously oxidized batch of fuel (15). 

n. FORMATION OF rKROXIDIC IX AU'OHOLS 

A typical rate (iirve for the decomposition of l>enzoyl peroxide in a-butyl 
alcohol at 75°(\ in an atmospheie of air is shown in figure 4. The effect of 
pei’oxide formation is to give a pseudo induction period. Actually this is due to 
the approximate balance between the rate of formation of new peroxide by 
absorption of oxygen and the normal rate of decomposition of benzoyl peroxide. 
Since the absorption of oxygen is probably rapid in l)oth n-butyl alcohol and 
ethylbenzene, the approximate balance observed in the case of the alcohol may 
be due to the knowm greater decomposition rate of benzoyl peroxide in this 
solvent than in ethylbenzene. When the oxygen above the reacting mixture 
has been largely removed, the rate of loss of oxidizing power in n-butyl alcohol 
approximates that found when a nitrogen atmosphere is present from the start; 
this is shown by the slopes drawn in figure 4. 

A possible course to peroxide in alcohols would appear to be by way of the 

I 

radical RCHOH, which would eventually lead to hydroperoxide by a mechanism 
mmilar to that suggested for ethylbenzene. 

The presence of aldehyde has been found to reduce markedly the initial 
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period of slow chaise in oxidizing power in solutions of benzoyl peroxide in 
alcohols decomposing in an atmosphere of air. For example, the effect at 80*0. 
of adding increasing proportions of propionaldehyde to solutions of brazoyl 
peroxide in n-propyl alcohol is shown in hgure 6. The presence of 2.6 per cent 
by volume of the aldehyde reduces the initial •period of slow change to about 
one-quarter its value in pure n-propyl alcohol, and in the presence of 10 per cent by 
volume of propionaldehyde this interval is completely eliminated. The rate 
corresponding to the straight-line plot for the mixture containing 10 per cent 
by volume of aldehyde is sensibly less than the rate in pure n-propyl alcohol in 


§ 

1 



I 2 3 


Tune, hr. 

Fig. 6. Decomposition of benzoyl peroxide. Decomposition rate in n-propyl alcohol 
and in n-propyl alcohol containing propionaldehyde. Air atmosphere. T - 80*C. 

the absence of air, but this is in accord with the lower decomposition rates of 
bemjoyl peroxide in aldehydes than in alcohols. 

C. FORMATION OF PEROXIDE IN ACETIC ACID AND IN CYCLOPARAFFINS 

At 15°C., in an atmosphere of air, acetic acid initially displays a wpU-defined 
period of slow change in oxidizing power, but the effect is only about one-quarter 
that found in n-propyl alcohol. Beyond this interval the decomposition of the 
peroxide is closely first order up to over 70 per cent decomposition. Here also, 
a rapid contraction occurs in a closed system owing to the absorption of the 
oxytgiXL above the reaction mixture. 

Similar results are obtained when benzoyl peroxide decomposes in an oxygen 
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atmosphere at 80°C. in cyclohexane and in methylcyclohexane. These hydro- 
carbons gave a value of ca. 2 for the ratio 

m oles hydro peroxide formed 
2 (moles benzoyl peroxide decomposed) 

when a constant stream of air or oxygen was passed through the reacting mixtures 
at atmospheric pressun*. 


VI. Summary 

J. It is found that at low peroxide concentrations, the decomposition of 
benzoyl peroxide in twenty-three different solvents is basically first order, 
although varying some twentyfold in magnitude. 

2. The presence of 20 per cent by A^olume of polymerizing styrene has little 
effect on the rate of decomposition in benzene at temperatures up to 80°C. 
This result, together with other evidence^ presented, appears to weaken the 
assumption of the existence of an equilibrium between benzoyl peroxide and 
benzoate radicals. 

3. Decomposition rates of benzoyl peroxide in many other solvents indicate 
that the occurrence of higher-order reactions accompanying a basic first-order 
change is common to most, if not all, solvents. 

4. Many solvents, particularly hydrocarbons, alcohols, and acids, form hydro- 
peroxides when solutions of benzoyl peroxide in these solvents are allowed to 
decompose in an atmosphere of air or oxygen. 
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SOME PROPERTIES OF THE RADIATION FROM RADIOMANGA- 
NESE 54 AND THE ADSORPTION OF MANGANOUS 
MANGANESE ON HYDROUS FERRIC OXIDE‘ 

DON H. ANDERSON* 

Chemistry Department^ The Univeraity of IddhOt Moscow^ Idaho 
Received March 19, 1947 

During the course of an investigation to identify an unknown radio element 
present in an iron disc,® it was observed that variation in the pH at Avhich the 
hydrous ferric oxide was precipitated caused a marked change in the amount of 
radiation of the precipitate. Subsequent determinations of the half-life and the 
chemical properties indicated that the material was radiomanganese. 

There is only one known stable isotope of manganese; this is 26 Mn®^ Several 
artificial isotopes (3) have been produced. These are radioactive and all but 
one have quite short half-lives, so short as to make some experimental work 
rather difficult. Isotopes of mass numbers 61, 52, and 56 have half-lives from 
21 min. up to 6.5 day^>. Radiomanganese 64 has a half-life of about 310 days, 
which permits experiments to be performed over a period of several days without 
the need for compensation for decreased activity of the preparation. This 
isotope was the one used in this work. 

The decomposition of radiomanganese 54 results in the formation of stable 
chromium 54. Two kinds of radiation are observable, one soft and one hard. 
The mechanism has been demonstrated to be that of K electron capture. An 
electron falls into the manganese nucleus, the atomic number decreases by 1, and 
an outer electron falls in to replace the missing electron in the K shell of the new 
chromium atom and chromium x-radiation results. The absorption data in 
aluminum foil corresponds to that of (chromium x-radiation excited in the usual 
manner (3). 


EQUIPMENT 

The Lauritsen quartz-fiber electroscope is suitable for measuring the radiation 
from the manganese. The electroscope used had an aluminum-foil window 
and the samples were placed about I cm. below the window. The pH measure- 
ments were made by means of a glass electrode and are accurate to dt 0.05 
pH unit. 

The colorimetric determinations of iron and manganese were made by means 
of the thiocyanate complex and the oxidation to permanganate, respectively. 
The colors were compared with standards, using a Cenco Photelometer 
for comparison. 

» Portions of this paper were presented at the Regional Meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society which was held at battle, Washington, on October 20, 1945. 

• Piosent address: Eastman Kodak Company, Color Control Division, Kodak Park 
Works, Rochester 4, New York. 

® Tito iron disc, source of radiomanganese, was obtained by Dr. Gerhart Friedlander 
while Ins was at the University of Idaho. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

An iron disc 3 mm. thick with a diameter of 85 mm. was the source the 
manganese for this work. Sections cut from the disc possessed a considerable 
variation in activity; this indicated that the radioactive material might be 
localized, a conclusion which was confirmed by placing photographic film in 
contact with the disc. After a 3-day exposure the film w'as developed and a 
definite area of intense radioactivity was found. With this record as a guide, 
drillings were taken from the active area for analysis, and a permanent reference 
was prepared by mounting some drillings on a piece of cardboard. 

This standard preparation was used to determine the ease of absorption of the 
radiation. The materials that were used were: aluminum, lead, manganese 



TABLE 1 

Ahiorpiion data for aluminum 

A1.UMIN17M 

ALTTMlNtTM THICKNESS 

1 ACTIVITY 


mm. 

div./min. 

0 

0.0 

0.077* 

0.006 

0.025 

0.040 

0.018 

0.075 

0.023 

0.43 

1.7 

0.020 

0.86 

; 3.4 

0.018 

• This is the average of ten determinations with an average deviation of 0.004. 

TABLE 2 

Ahiorption data for lead 

LEAD 

LEAD THICKNESS 

ACnVXTY 


mm. 

div./min. 

1.36 

1.1 

0.010 

2.32 

2.0 

0.009 

4.0 

3.6 

0.008 

6.06 

6.0 

0.0065 


dioxide, hydrous ferric oxide, and cellophane. Aluminum and lead were chosen 
to make a comparison with the values in the literature (3) and to assist in 
identifjdng the active material. The data for the various materials are readily 
compared on a plot of activity expressed as divisions per minute against grams 
of material per square centimeter. The data for aluminum are in table 1. 

There is a radiation that is extremely soft, and the absorption in the region 
0-0.014 g. of aluminum per square centimeter has been shown by Livingood and 
Seaborg (3) to be the same as that for the chromium Ka radiation. 

Ibe region beyond about 0.02 g./cm.* is best investigated with lead, as the 
absorprion of the hard radiation is more pronounced with this material. The 
data are given in table 2. They yield a value of 9 g./cm.* of lead as being neces- 
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aary to reduce the radiation by one-half. The value reported by Livingood and 
Seaborg (3) is 8.4 g./cm.* 

The absorption data indicate the need for a careful consideration of the 
effect of materials present as contaminants or as a matrix to contain the man- 
ganese whose activity is to be measured, since small amounts of material can 
markedly reduce the amount of soft radiation. Aqueous solutions of radio- 


TABLE 3 

Screening effect of varioue materials 


SCREENING MATERIAI. 

QUANTITY 

ACTIVITY 



dit./min . 


— 

0.077 

MnOi 

0.012 

0.040 

MnOj.. . . ... ... 

0.025 

0.031 

MnOz 

0.059 

0.024 

MnO, .. .... .... 

0.066 

0.022 

Mn02 

0.085 

0.025 

MaO;... 

0.160 

0.023 

MaO, 

0.296 

0.025 

Gellophaae 

0.006 

0.043 

Cellophaae 

0.012 

0.033 

Gellophaae 

0.060 

0.024 

Gellophaae ... 

0.060 

1 0.023 

Silver 

0.00012 

0.074 



Fio. 1. Absorption of radiation by various materials. Ordinate relative activity ex- 
pressed as divisions per minute discharge rate of the electroscope. Abscissa, grams per 
square centimeter of absorbing material. The scale is compressed at the right. 

manganese did not produce a significant discharge rate, so all «n.mpW used 
were dried at 110°C. The data for a number of materials are included in table 3 
and figure 1. The manganese dioxide was dusted tmiformly over a cellophane 
carrier, and tiiese values of grams per square centimeter include the cellophane. 

It is apparent that if a quantitative analysis for manganese is to be undertakm, 
it is imperative that the conditions be very reproducible with respect to the 
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presence of foreign material that may exert a screening effect on the radiation. 
This last imposes some serious limitations on the electroscopic method for 
determining the absolute amount of manganese present. However, there is a 
definite advantage in that the electroscope is capable of detecting very small 
amounts of manganese. Measurements have been made readily on amounts of 
manganese as small as 0.000011 g. of manganese, giving an activity of 0.016 
div./min. which is readily detectable in the presence of a background radiation 
of 0.010 div./miri. The smallest amount detected was 4 y with an activity of 
0.(K)7 div./min., which is still not the lowest limit detectable. This amount 
was measured in the presence of 0.010 g. of iron, a 10,000-fold excess present as 
hydrous ferric oxide. Hydrous ferric oxide appears to be a useful agent for 

TABLE 4 


Screening effect of hydrous ferric oxide 


1 

IKON 

ACTIVITY 

grams 

dtv./min. 

0.023 

0.065 

0.035 

0.056 

0.051 

0.034 

0.081 

0.034 

0.168 

0.026 

0.260 

0.020 



Fig. 2. Absorption of radiation by hydrous ferric oxide, the amount of manganese being 
constant. Ordinate, relative activity of the preparation. Abscissa, grams of iron present 
as hydrous ferric oxide times 100. 

carrying small amounts of manganese, and it is quite easy to compensate for 
any screening action. 

During the initial phases of the isolation of the manganese, it was observed 
that the ferric hydroxide would carry down varying amounts of manganese. 
It seemed desirable to know how' complete a separation could be effected. This 
investigation involved two series of measurements: one on the screening effect 
of ferric hydroxide, and one on the effect of the H"*" concentration on the adsorp- 
tion of the manganese. 

The screening effect was determined by analyzing a series of hydrous ferric 
oxide precipitates containing known amounts of iron and identical amounts of 
manganese. These data are in table 4 and figure 2. 
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This information may be used to convert the activity readings to n definite 
amount of iron hydroxide if desired, and it indicates the need for working with 
as small an amount of carrier as possible wimn making measurements on the 
activity of the manganese. 

To investigate the adsorption of manganese by hydrous ferric oxide, a series 
of identical solutions was prepared. These solutions contained about 0.03 
g. of iron added as ferric sulfate, 90 7 of manganese, 4 g. of ammonium nitrate, 
and sufficient ammonia in 100 nJ. of solution to bring the pH to the indicated 
value for each solution. The ammonium nitrate was added to maintain the 
concentration of the ammonium ion nearly constant. About a third of each 
preparation was withdrawn an hour after the hydrous ferric oxide was pre- 
cipitated. This was filtered with mild suction, washed with three changes of 
water, about 25 ml. of water in all, rinsed with alcohol, and dried overnight at 
110®C. A second portion was removed from each solution about one month 
later and treatoil in the same manner. The activity of each portion was deter- 


TABLE 6 

Adsorption of manganese by hydrous ferric oxide 



INITIAL DATA 


1 

ONE MONTH LATEft 


pH 

< Iron 1 

1 -i 

Activity j 

Mn/Fc 

^ Iron 

Activity 

1 Mn/Fc 

1 

1 Averafse 
Mn/Fc 


grams j 

div./min. | 


grams 

div./min. 


r 

4.0 

' 0.0097 ! 

0.005 j 

0.51 

0.0071 1 

0.005 

1 0.71 

1 0.61 

4.9 

0.0118 j 

0.011 , 

0.93 

0.0073 

0.005 

0.63 

; 0.78 

6.0 

i 0.0116 1 

0.016 ! 

1.38 

0.0110 

0.015 j 

j 1.35 

1 1.37 

6.S 

1 0.0118 

0.046 i 

3.90 

0.0108 

1 0.048 

4.45 

1 (.18 

7.3 

1 0.0126 1 

0,060 

4,76 

0.0095 

0.042 i 

1 4.42 

! 4.50 

8.0 

1 0.0135 i 

1 0.066 

4.89 

0.0097 

0.047 

4.85 

! 4.87 


mined ; the data are in table 5. The data indicate that no significant aging took 
pla(!e during one month and that the amount adsorbed was dependent on the 
concentration. 

Completeness of adsorption at the high pH values was checked by adding 
a small amount of iron to the filtrate from the sample having a pH of 8.0 and 
determining the activity of the resulting precipitate. No activity could be 
detected. The manganese concentration was determined in the stock solution 
before this was added to the system. The iron content of each portion was 
determined colorimetrically, using ammonium thiocyanate, after the activity of 
each had been checked. In table 6 the values have been calculated for the 
amount adsorbed and the amount in solution. The percentage adsorbed is 
plotted in figure 3 as a function of the pH. The amount adsorbed is equal to 
the amount in solution at about pH 6,3. Kolthoff and Overholser ( 2 ) in their 
extensive work on adsorption have reported that the amount of manganese 
adsorbed increases with an increase in the ammonia concentration and decreases 
fdth increasing concentration of anamonium chloride. They did not report the 
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TABLE 6 

Ratio of adBOfi>€d mangane$e to manganese in solution 


pH 1 

AMOUNT ADSOIBKD 

AMOUNT IN SOlUnOH 

PBSCENTAOX ADSOIBEU 


gammas 

gammas 


4.0 

11 

79 

12 

4.9 

14 

76 

16 

6.0 

25 

65 

28 

6.8 

77 

13 

86 

7.3 

85 

5 

95 

8.0 

90 


100 



Fio« 3. Adsorption of manganese by hydrous ferris oxide. Ordinate, the percentage of 
the manganese present that was adsorbed. Abscissa, the pH of the solution. 

TABLE 7 


Adsorption of manganese as a function of pH and in the presence of ammonium sulfate 


IKON ntXSENT 

(NH4)aS04 ADIJEl) 

pH 

MANGANESE 

TSESENT 

MANGANESE 

ADSOEBED 

PESCENTAOE 

AUSGKPTION 

grams 

grams 


grams X 10^ 

grams X 10*^ 


0.010 


4.9 

5.1 

0.4 

8 

0.010 


6.3 

5.1 

0.5 

9 

0.010 


6.6 

5,1 

1.2 

24 

0.010 


6.9 

5.1 

2.0 

39 

0.010 


7.3 

5.1 

4.6 

90 

0.010 


7.4 

5.1 

4.7 

(100) 

0.010 


7.8 

5.1 

4.9 

(100) 

0.010 

0.5 

7.4 

5.1 

5.2 

100 

0.010 

2 

7.2 

5.1 

2.9 

57 

0.010 

4 

7.4 

5.1 

2.0 

33 

0.010 

1 

5.3 

5.1 

0.1 

2 

0.010 


3.6 

50. 

1.2 

2 

0.010 


5.4 

50. 

2.0 

4 

0.010 


7.1 

50. 

2.2 1 

4 

0.010 


7.4 

so. 

6.8 1 

1 

14 
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hydrogen-ion concentrations or point out whether or not this is due to a buffering 
action. In order to investigate this and to see if the same type of adsorption 
curve would be obtained with higher concentrations of manganese, the experi- 
ment was repeated using sufficient manganese to permit making an accurate 
colorimetric determination of manganese. 

Solutions were prepared as indicated in table 7, with sufficient ammonia to 
bring the pH to the values indicated. These data are sho\vn graphically in 
figure 3; the curves are all of the same general form. From the results it is evi- 
dent that the ammonium salts actually interfere with the adsorption of the 
manganese. Apparently a preferential adsorption is taking place. When there 
is a large excess of manganese the limiting factor is the amount of iron, and up 
to pH 10 no appreciable precipitation of the manganese takes place. It is 
possible to state definitely that manganese (;an be separated from iron by re- 
peated precipitation at a pH in the neighborhood of 4 or 6, at which pH the 
precipitation of the iron is complete, as reported by (lilchrist (1). 

lladiomanganese has teen separated from the iron by adding a small amount 
of a manganese salt and then oxidizing to form manganese dioxide. This reduces 
the activity of the preparation considerably. Whenever possible, no manganese 
should be added to the radiomanganese to serve as a carrier. Rather, the 
manganese should be separated from iron by one or more precipitations at as 
low a pH as possible. The presence of ammonium sulfate interferes with the 
adsorption of the manganese and does so even though the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration is maintained constant, as was indicated by Kolthoff and Overholser. 

SUMMAKY 

The adsorption of manganous manganese by hydrous ferric oxide has been 
studied, using radiomanganese 54 and non-radioactive manganese. The data 
obtained indicate that at a pH value of 4, which permits the precipitate of 
hydrous ferric oxide to form, less than 12 per cent of the manganese is pre- 
cipitated. This relationship holds for ratios of 10 mg. of iron to 5 mg. of man- 
ganese and 10 mg. of iron to 0.03 mg. of manganese, in the presence of ammonium 
nitrate. The effect of ammonium salts has been demonstrated to be related to 
the adsorption phenomenon and not to a buffer effect that changes the hydrogen- 
on concentration of the system and so the solubility of a coprecipitated mangan- 
ous hydroxide. 

The effect of hydrous ferric oxide, manganese dioxide, cellophane, aluminum, 
and lead on the radiation from radiomanganese has been indicated. The data 
for aluminum and lead agree with the values in the literature. 
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STUDIES OF ALUMINUM SOAPS. VIII 

Water Sorption and Moisture Content^ 
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Aluminum disoaps such as the dilaurate, AI(OH)L 2 , can be prepared by 
precipitation by adding a solution of potassium lauratc to a large excess of 
aqueous aluminum chloride solution (7), and extracting the dried precipitate 
with acetone under conditions minimizing hydrolysis (4). The unextracted 
precipitate is composed of the disoaps and free as well as sorbed or bound fatty 
acid. 

The soaps thus obtained are slightly hygroscopic. "JVaces of moisture have 
a large effect on the behavior of the soap itself and on its dispersion in hydro- 
carbons. Therefore it is important to obtain information about the sorption of 
moisture by the soap, its dehydration, and the significance of moisture contents 
obtained by different methods, including benzene distillation and Karl Fischer 
reagent. 


DEHVDRATION RY MERE EVACUATtON 

Aluminum dilaurate rapidly and readily reaches a constant weight on evacua- 
tion. Even evacuation with an oil pump at room temperature removes moisture, 
with a loss of weight of O.G-l.O per c^ent within 3 or 4 min. There is no further 
change of weight in 5 days at room temperature in an evacuated McBain-Bakr 
sorption balance (2) over water at dry ice temperature (-~72®C., 0.006 mm. of 
mercury vapor pressure), or in 2 days imder the same conditions at G0®C. An 
identical loss of weight is obtained in 24 hr. either at room tempierature in a 
vacuum desiccator over phosphorus pentoxide or calcium oxide, or in an oven 
at 106°C. at atmospheric pressure. 

When high-grade vacuum grease is not used, an unexpected increase in the 
weight of the soap can be observed during its dehydration in a desiccator, 
because the soap avidly sorbs hydrocarbon vapors. 

If the conditions of dehydration are sufficiently drastic, hoAvever, a further 
large loss of weight is observed. Thus, in the evacuated sorption balance at 
87®C. the loss of weight was 0.7 per cent in 2 hr., and at 100®C. 14.2 per cent in 
4 days. In the oven at 105°C. the weight remained constant for 2-3 days after 
the initial loss, then began to drop at an increasing rate. Here decomposition 
was obviously occurring, vnth sintering and later darkening of the fluffy powder 
and definite formation of laurone. 

^ Study conducted under Contract OEMsr-1057 between Stanford University and the 
Office of Emergency Management, recommended by Division 11.3 of the National Defense 
Research Committee, and supervised by Professor J. W. McBain. 

* Present address: Department of Chemistry, Kenyon College, Gambler, Ohio. 

* Present address: Department of Chemistry, New York University, University Heights, 
New York 68, N. Y. 
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Evacuation for at least 15 min. at room temperature was thoefore oonsMerod 
ample for dehydrating the Ajurtvinuai soap for all this series oi studies. The 
existraoe of a stable hydrate , ^der these conditions was excluded. 



Per cent soap by weight 

Fia. 1. The sorption'and deeorption of water vapor by aluminum dilaurate, Al(OH)Lt, 
at 60”C. Of hydration;^Xt dehydration. 

nEHTDKATION' AND HYDBATION IM THE SOBFTIOK BA1<AXCB AT SO^C. 

ITie sorption of water vapor by alumimun dilaurate was determined in a 
MisBun-Bakr sorption balance (2). A ringle sample of soap was exposed at 
60"C. to gradually increasinic and decrearing vapor pressures, respectively, frcsn 
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0.006 mm. of mercury up to saturation and then back. At least 24 hr. was 
allowed for attainment of constant weight at each set of conditions. This was 
found to be ample. The whole cycle lasted 23 days. During this time the dry 
wdght of the soap remained unchanged, as shown in figure 1. The uptake of 
moisture was less than 3 per cent in 100 per cent relative humidity, and most 
of it occurred between 10 and 25 per cent or above 90 per cent. There is a* def- 
inite but small hysteresis above 5 per cent relative humidity. 

The smooth S-shape of the curve suggests that moisture is held predominantly 
by surface forces and capillarity. This was confirmed when an x-ray study of 
the soap, dry and in the presence of saturated water vapor, showed no change 
of the diffraction pattern (1). 

DEHYDRATION OF UNEXTRACTED ALUMINUM SOAPS 
CONTAINING AN EXCESS OF FATTY ACIDS 

Aluminum soaps containing free fatty acid, such as are obtained by precipita- 
tion without subsequent extraction, cannot be studied conveniently with the 
sorption balance. The vapor pressure of fatty acid, particularly of lauric acid, 
is high enough for the acid to distill from the sample, and a constant w'eight is 
not obtained even after 70 days. In the oven at 105°C. the soap sinters and 
darkens rapidly. Therefore, such soaps Avere merely dried at room temperature 
over phosphorus pentoxide in a vacuum desiccator. 

DEHYDRATION BY BENZENE DISTILLATION 

The moisture content of various aluminum soaps is frequently determined 
by dispersing the soap in benzene, distilling, and measuring the volume of water 
carried over by the benzene vapor. This macro method was not suitable for 
our purposes, but a few experiments were made to determine the significance of 
such results. 

Analysis for moisture may determine either water originally present or, in 
addition, water formed during the analysis. In a mixture of uncombined fatty 
acid with aluminum di- and mono-soaps, water might be produced by reactions 
such as 


A1(0H)R2 + hr = AlRa + HjO (1) 

Al20(0H)2R2 + 2HR - 2A10HR^j + H 2 O (2) 

with the production of 1 mole or 0.5 mole of vrater per gram-atom of aluminum 
present. Such reactions do not occur under the conditions of benzene distilla- 
tion, as was shown when samples of pure dilaurate and of monolaurate (3), once 
their free moisture had been removed by benzene distillation, failed to produce 
additional water upon addition of excess lauric acid and redistillation. The 
amounts of additional moisture found were only 0.40 per cent (instead of 4.06 
per cent), and 0.46 per cent (instead of 3.46 or 6.92 per cent), respectively, well 
within the experimental error. 
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DEHYDRATION AND REACTION OF HYDROXYL GHOUFS 
CAUSED BY KARL FISCHER REAGENT (6) 

Determination of moisture by means of the Karl Fischer reagent yields con- 
sistently much higher results for aluminmn soap than do other methods. The 
^'moisture content'' of two thoroughly dried samples of soap showing none by 
benzene distillation was kindly determined by the Shell Development Company 
of Emeryville, California, using the Fischer method. 

The first sample was a pure, dry aluminum dilaurate. The Fischer method 
gave 2.6 db 0.4 per cent moisture, corresponding to 0.()2 d= 0.11 moles of water 
per mole Al(OH)L 2 . This shows that the Fischer method gives high misleading 
values, not only wth impure commercial mixtures but also with pure disoaps, 
because it includes products of reaction brought about during the determination. 

The second sample was an unextracted aluminum stearate having an ash 
content of 3.5 per cent, corresponding to the presence of 4.7 moles of stearic 
acid per gram-atom of aluminum. The ‘‘moisture content'' of this soap by the 
Fischer method was 0.75 per cent to a slowly fading end point, and 0.99 per cent 
to a stable end point after 80 min. The presence of even this small amount of 
moisture precludes the possibility that the soap was a mixture of tristearate 
and stearic acid, because such a mixture could give no moisture at all. A 
distearate could give from 0.(> per cent to 1.2 per cent of moisture by reaction 
from its hydroxyl group. 


SUMMARY 

1. The moisture content of aluminiun dilaurate, Al(OH)L 2 , is readily deter- 
mined gravimetrically. 

2. A sorption isotherm of water vapor on aluminum dilaurate at 60°C. is 
reported, showing less than 3 per cent sorbed, and at moderate humidities only 
1 per cent. 

3. The formation of water by reactions between fatty acids and basic alu- 
minum soaps or from hydroxyl gioups does not occur during moisture deter- 
mination of aluminum soaps by benzene distillation, but it is brought about by 
the Karl Fischer reagent. 
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From time to time chlorides of cesium and rubidium which have long been 
in this Laboratory must be converted into other salts, such as azides, chro- 
mates, or i<xlides. In the past, the carbonates served as intermediates for 
such conversions, and the carbonates were prepared either via the sulfate (chlo- 
ride to sulfate to hydroxide to carbonate) or via the oxalate (chloride to nitrate 
to oxalate to carbonate). Both methods arc cumlx^rsomc and time consuming. 
The former, moreover, is liable to give a carbonate contaminated with chloride 
unless a large excess of sulfuric acid is used — probably the formation of acid 
sulfates interferes with the elimination of h^^drogen chloride. 

The preparation of the hydroxides by the electrolysis of alkali metal chloride 
solution in an oscillating mercury cell seemed to offer an attractive way out 
of these difficulties. In view of the industrial importance of this process, we 
were surprised to find relatively little detailed information about cells of the 
Castner-Kellner type. Fetzer (2) electrolyzed sodium hydroxide in such a 
cell to eliminate the carbonate. A cell resembling his, except that the joints 
were fused, was accordingly constructed, studied, and finally opt^rated to prepare 
the hydroxides of cesium and rubidium from their chlorides. 

Since electrolysis of the chlorides involves special problems, preliminary work 
was done on sodium chloride so that the apparatus could be modified where 
necessary. In its final form, the cell yielded hydroxides of acceptable purity, but 
two electrolyses were necessary. No attempt was made to exclude carbon 
dioxide. 


EXPERIMENTAL DETAILS 

The various parts of the apparatus are shown in figure 1 (more exact specifica- 
tions arc given on G. E. Drawing M-5917537, dated October 12, 1939). The 
dimensions are not critical. The troughs to seal the compartments are about 
8 mm. \ride and 4 mm. deep. The apparatus must meet these requirements: 
(1) Throughout the oscillations, there must be effective sealing by the mercury 
to prevent the passing of solution from one chamber to another. {^) In order 
to reduce the oxidation of mercury in the center compartment, there must be 
provision for shunting the current past the nickel-mesh cathode (see figure 2). 
(S) Cooling must be adequate (temperature always below 40®C.) to minimize 
chlorate formation. 


Electrolysis of the chloride 

The clean glass cell is firmly clamped to the table, which can tilt through 15®, 
asbestos pads and tape being used at all points of contact to reduce strain. 
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In order to minimise creeping of the chloride solutionf, a hegvy layer of stopcock 
grease is applied to the cell inside and out over bands extending 2 cm. down 
from the top. Tlie cam is revolved to give maximum tilt; clean mercury is then 
poured into the lowest compartment until the liquid extends 2.5 cm. beyond 



Fig. 1, The apparatus 


MATEKIALS 

PASTS 

Mercury (see note) 

13 Auxiliary electrode 

(see note) 

12 Wiring diagram 

1 Pyrex 50A3E 

11 Insulation tube x Q"' 

1 Fibre 1 

10 Bracket 

3 Pyrex 50A3E j 

1 9 Cooling coil 

1 Nickel 

8 Cathode by-pass 

1 Nickel (18 mesh; 

7 Cathode screen 

2 Graphite A11A3A 

6 Anode 

1 Pyrex 50A3E 

5 Tank 

1 Steel 

4 Base — x 7^ x 21^^ channel 

(see note) 

3 Cam 


2 Drive 


1 Assembly 


tite upper seal. Finally, the cell is leveled; the nickel-mesh cathode and the 
nickd Atmt-rod are positioned; water and current connections are made. 

The idtaige of solid chloride is divided, half being placed in each end compart- 
liitet, the cell at maximum tilt, distilled water is poured into the upper^ 
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most compartment until one-half of the lower surface of the graphite anode is 
immersed; the other end compartment is then elevated and treated likewise. 
(With the anode thus exposed, the escape of chlorine during electrolysis is 
facilitated; this reduces chlorate formation.) When the center compartment 
has been filled to about t^vo-thirds its depth with distilled water, the cell is 
ready to operate. (In a typical run the charge was 2400 g. of cesium chloride; 
of this, enough remained undissolved to give layers 2 cm. deep on the mercury.) 

The motor is now started. The electrolysis circuit is closed with the mesh 
cathode disconnected and the external resistances adjusted to give 22-25 amp. 
through the shunt-rod. After about 20 min., the amalgam will be sufficiently 
concentrated to warrant connecting the mesh cathode so that the electrol 3 rtic 
oxidation of the dissolved alkali metal can begin. In the initial stages of this 
oxidation the cell is usually quite unstable, owing to the low conductivity of the 
solution in the center compartment. This instability may be compensated by 
increasing the proportion of shunted current during this short initial phase, but 



Fig. 2. Provision for shunting the current past the nickel-mesh cathode. For connec- 
tions, see assembly. 

it is better to eliminate it by charging the center compartment with dilute 
hydroxide solution. 

After the initial period, the current is adjusted for stable operation, about one- 
fifth of the 22-25 amp. being shunted through the nickel rod. Beyond replacing 
part of the hydroxide solution with distilled water every 8 hr. or so in order to 
reduce attack of the glass, the apparatus should require little attention until 
qualitative tests show that virtually no chloride remains in the solutions in the 
end compartments. At this point the total current is lowered to 10 amp., of 
which half is shunted. When the appearance of an oxide film on the mercury in 
the center compartment shows that little dissolved alkali metal remains, 0.7 of 
this total current is shunted for 10 min.; then all of it for 10 min.; and so on 
until all the alkali metal has been oxidized, this point being established by shaking 
samples of mercury from an end compartment with distilled water and phenol- 
phthalein. The cell is then disconnected. 

At the end of the run, the solution from the end compartments is usually 
black with suspended graphite. It contains most of the impurities from the 
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charge and the chlorate ion (about 4 g. from 2400 g. cesium chloride in a typical 
case) that has been formed. The center compartment usually seems filled with 
mercury oxides. The solution and these oxides are sucked out, and the com- 
partment is washed repeatedly with distilled water, the washings being combined 
with all the hydroxide solutions previously removed. 

Electrolysis of the hydroxide 

The remaining chloride (in one case, about 1 /25 of the charge) is removed by a 
second electrolysis. After all the mercury oxides have settled out, the crude 
hydroxide solution is evaporated to a volume that the end compartments can 
accommodate. For this evaporation, platinum is preferable; nickel (or certain 
other metals) might do; glass or porcelain introduces risk of contamination. 
The chief reason for concentrating the solution is to avoid the necessity of with- 
drawing dilute solutions (from which cesium or rubidium would have to be 
recovered) during the run. 

When hydroxide is being electrolyzed, troublesome “crusts”, rich in alkali 
metal, form on the mercury surface in the end compartments. The tendency 
to form these crusts, which probably varies inversely with the solubility of the 
metal in mercury, was much more pronounced Avith cesium than with sodium. 
The crusts will not pass into the center compartment, with the result that the 
mercury there, being soon stripped of dissolved metal, becomes liable to oxida- 
tion. Crust formation was reduced by {1) using more mercury to increase 
turbulence during tilting, {2) stirring the mercury in the end compartments, and 
(S) decreasing total current and increasing shunted current- to reduce oxidation 
of mercury. 

The second electrolysis yields a hydroxide solution, usually near 1 iV, that is 
practically free of chloride but contains some carbonate. (Carbonate formation, 
as Fetzer has shown, can be prevented by covering the cell to protect it from 
the atmosphere.) As before, suspended mercury oxides must be removed by 
settling, centrifuging, or filtering. Since the alkaline solution (cesium hydroxide 
especially) attacks glass, it should be stored in a container of an inert metal 
or — ^if permissible — converted to the solid carbonate for storage. 

Purity 

Considerable purification of the charge ought to result from a double elec- 
trolysis. Non-metals should not pass into the mercury. The low concentration 
of cation impurities militates against the electrodeposition of the corresponding 
metals even though the standard electrode potentials favor it; moreover, some 
of these cations tend to be removed as insoluble hydroxides along with the 
mercury oxides. On the other hand, an increase in sodium content owing to 
the attack of glass is to be expected. 

The results bear out these expectations. Once, with 2400 g. of cesium chloride, 
the solution from the end compartments contained about 4 g. of calcium ion 
after the first electrolysis, and a negligible amount after the second. In another 
ease, cesium hydroxide was re-converted to the chloride, which was compared 
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spectrographieally with the starting material. The results follow, those for 
the starting material being given first: aluminum, present, trace; calcium, low, 
trace; magnesium, very low, trace; sodium, very low, present; silicon, trace, 
trace; copper, not found, trace. (“Present^* indicates a greater amount than 
‘‘low’’.) In every case, the cesium and rubidium salts made from the hydroxides 
prepared in the cell were pure enough for the applications to which they were 
put. Had the presence of the sodium derived from glass been objectionable, 
we should have built the cell of, or lined it with, an alkali -resistant material — 
perhaps a plastic. 


Elecirical efficiency 

No attempt was made to attain maximum electrical efficiency, which would 
have entailed opeiating at low current densities with a minimum of shunted 
current, lowered th(‘ output, and increased the attention required to prevent 
oxidation. The results in table 1 were obtained in a preliminary investigation. 
A current of 20 amp. was selected as a reasonable compromise current; additional 
experiments showed that the shunting of one-fifth of this current during steady 
operation was satisfactory from the viewpoint of attention required. 

TABLE 1 


Electrical efficiency in electrolyses of sodium chloride 


No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total current (amp.) 

10 

11 

20 

20 

1 30 

30 

Time of run (hr.). . . . 

4.0 

5.7 

1.8 

5.0 

0.5 

1.5 

Efficiency (per cent) 

90 

! 90 

80 

80 

62 

67 


The lowest electrical efficiency recorded was 20 per cent, which was obtained 
in an electrolysis of rubidium chloride. Exceptionally large amounts of mercury 
oxides were formed in this run. 

The bottom of one graphite electrode has an area of about 80 sq. cm. The 
corresponding current density is rather high, a fact which makes good cooling 
imperative. 

yields 

From 2400 g. of cesium chloride, 85 per cent of the theoretical amount of 
cesium hydroxide, as established by titration with acid, was obtained in the 
first electrolysis. In the second electrolysis of the same batch, the cesium 
hydroxide recovered was 98 per cent of that charged. The first percentage is 
low and the second high, partly because the cesium chloride in the first cesium 
hydroxide solution was not taken into account. 

Shortly after the beginning of the war, cesium chromate was needed in large 
amount to prepare 16 lb. of phototube pellets for export to Gi*eat Britain. The 
chromate was prepared by reacting cesium hydroxide solution (electrolytically 
prepared) with cesium dichromate (made by metathesis from the chloride). 
Tlie over-all yield from 4650 g. of crude cesium chloride was 85 per cent of the 
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theoretical; the chromate had 90.3 per cent of the theoretical oxkliting power, 
which was determined iodimetrically by the method of Bray and Mi^er (1). 

Rubidium chromate was prepared from the hydroxide and chromic oxide 
with an over-all yield of 81 per cent. 

SOMMABY 

To facilitate the preparation of cesium and rubidium salts from their chlorides, 
a laboratory-scale oscillating mercury cell has been constructed and operated 
to make available the pure hydroxides for these preparations. Operating 
instructions and data are given. 

Two electrolyses proved necessary to produce a hydroxide virtually free of 
chloride, other impurities also being removed to a considerable degree. 

Toward the end of an electrolsrsis, the cell requires close attention if efficient 
operation is desired. Care is necessary throu^out in order to minimize losses 
whenever expensive materials are being processed. 

The chief drawback encountered was a contamination — ^not serious in the 
present case — of the hydroxide by sodium ion derived from glass. This con- 
tamination could be prevented by building cell and containers of more alkali- 
resistant materials. 

In this work the hydroxides, carbonates, and chromates of cesium and rubidium 
were prepared, as were also cesium azide and dichromate. 
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HEAT GUARD FOR THE McBAIN-BAKR SORPTION BALANCE 
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Of the numerous techniques presently utilized in the measurement of the 
wm^t changes of various materials during sorption, probably the simplest, most 
reliable, and most accessible is that known as the McBain-Bakr sorption bal- 
ance (2). By the proper manipulation of this method, isobars, isotherms, and 
isosteres of various two-component systems may be conveniently, accurately, 
and reproducibly studied. In general the sorption charactoristios of such 
relatively stable materials as soap (3), textiles, and inorganic materials (1) have 
been investigated, with respect to both water and liquid hydrocarbons. 

> Lever Bros. Coiiq>any Research Assistant to Professor J. W. MoBain. 

‘Present address: Patent Division, Plastics Department, E. I. da Pont do Nsnoais 
and Company, Arlington, New Jersey. 
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Hie erratic and irreproducible results obtained from studies of dehydrated 
milk-water and aluminum soap-water systems prompted Dr. Karol J. Mysels of 
Stanford University to suggest that some factor in the construction of the balance 
itself was introducing error. It was found that during the sealing and glass- 
blowing of the balance unit, enoi^h heat was trannsmitted to affect unstable 
samples significantly. It was necessary to devise a suitable shield that would 
guard unstable samples from radiant heat vnthout interfering wath the fimction 
of the balance itself. 

As is known in the literature, the McBain-Bakr sorption balance is custom- 
arily employed for investigations and determinations of sorption isotherms for 
solid-liquid systems. The balance itself consists of five major components: a 
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Fio. 1. Heat guard for the McBain-Bakr sorption balance 

Pyrex-glass tube (A) sealed at both ends, containing a platinum bucket (B) 
which contains several milligrams of the sample (D) and is suspended by a 
helical spring (C) over a reservoir of liquid (E). The entire assembly, evacuated 
and hermetically sealed, is generally maintained in a two-zone oven (4) provided 
with suitable windows of such nature that the extension of the spring may be 
measured at various humidities and temperature with the aid of a cathetometer 
and the (sample -1- sorbed liquid) weight required to produce such extension 
calculated from Hooke’s law. 

The last operation in the construction of the balance is that of sealing the 
top of the balance during evacuation; the neck-down, seal-off, and anneal steps 
are customarily conducted with an oxyhydrogen torch and at several points 
the Fytex g^ass is worked at white heat. It was discovered that heat radiation 
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from the heated glass produced changes not only in the weight but also in the 
appearance of various relatively unstable samples. 

The above factors make necessary the use of a protective device that will 
completely block downward radiation and will be inert, containing no reacting 
or interfering components. Copper discs sealed within a glass capsule form a 
satisfactory type of guard. A O-in. Pyrex test tube whose outside diameter is 
of such calibre as to fit smoothly inside the 22-mm. Pyrex tube (A) is cleaned 
and filled to about a half inch in depth Avith copper discs (cut from copper foil 
with an old cork-borer). The test tube is ‘‘necked down,*’ evacuated to the 
limits of a Hyvac pump’s capacity, and the neck sealed off to yield such a 
capsule as illustmted. A small glass hook was added to the top of the capsule 
to facilitate its insertion and removal from the balance. 

The capsule is then inserted within the unsealed balance unit to rest on the 
nichrome wire spring-loop (F) ; the loop is made with protruding ends to insure 
its stability Avithin the tube (A). 
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ALUMINUM DILAURATE AS ASSOCIATION COLLOID IN BENZENE^ 

JAMES W. McBAIN and EARL B. WORKING 
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Ordinary soaps in water are the best known examples of association colloids. 
In them ions and molecules spontaneously assoctiate to form colloidal particles 
or micelles, and these micelles are in true reversible equilibrium with the ions and 
molecules from which they form. It is characteristic of such colloids that the 
particle weight or apparent molecular weight is a function of concentration and 
temperature. 

The present investigation brings evidence for the existence of an association . 
colloid in a non-aqueous solvent (1): namely, aluminum dilaurate, Al(()H)Li 2 , in 
benzene. This is shown by the change in osmotic pressure with concentration, 
which contrasts strongly with the behavior of a polymeiic colloid, and is con- 
firmed by viscosity measurements. 

* Study conducted under Contract OEMsr-lOS? between Stanford University and the 
Office of Emergency Management, recommended by Division 11.3 of the National Defense 
Research Committee and supervised by Professor J. W. McBain. 
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MATERIALS 

The aluminum dilauratewas prepared by precipitation of aluminum trichloride 
by the addition of 1 mole of potassium laurate (made from Eastman Kodak 
Company lauric acid) to each mole of aluminum chloride in water at the boiling 
point, followed by extracting the dried precipitate with acetone dried over 
Drierite (calcium sulfate). The benzene was Kahlbaum’s thiophene free. 

THE OSMOTIC PRESSURE OF ALUMINUM DILAURATE IN BENZENE 

Direct evidence has been obtained by measuring the osmotic pressure of 
solutions of aluminum dilaurate in various concentrations in benzene at 20°C. 
and at 60°C. 

The glass osmometers were supplied by the Scientific Apparatus Co., Bloom- 
field, N. J., as described by R. H. Wagner (4). The cellophane membranes 
employed for most of the measurements wure prepared by soaking cellophane in 
62 per cent zinc chloride solution for from 15 to 30 min., washing thoroughly first 
in dilute hydrochloric acid and then in water, and then transferring through 


TABLE 1 

Lo 8B of soap from inside to outside of osmometer 


MEMB&ANK 

1 

DURATION OF 
EXPOSURE 

SOAP CON- 
CENTRATION AT 
OUTSET 

RESIDUE AFTER EVAPORATION 

Inside 

1 

Outside 


weeks 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

Collodion 

1 

1.0 

1.0 

0.0003 

Collodion 

2 

1.0 

1.01 

0.0016 

Cellophane . . . 

3 

0.01 

0.0096 

0.0005 

Cellophane 

6 


1.01 

0.005 

Cellophane 

6 

1 5.0 

4.98 

0.003 


dioxane-water mixtures to pure dioxanc, and finally through dioxane-benzene 
mixtures to pure benzene. Collodion membranes were prepared by swelling the 
collodion films in benzene-alcohol or benzene-dioxane mixtures and then w^ashing 
in pure benzene. If they were swollen in alcohol-water mixtures, it was very 
difficult to transfer them from the water to benzene without destroying the 
permeability of the collodion. 

The membranes have to hold back the aluminum dilaurate while remaining 
completely porous to benzene. This was tested as follows: At the termination of 
several of the osmotic-pressure measuiuments, the solutions v^ere removed from 
inside and from outside the osmometers and separately evaporated, and the 
residues were dried and weighed, with the results sho^\m in table 1. Thus it 
appears that while a distinct trace of soap does pass through either the mem- 
brane or the ground joints of the osmometer, or both, the amount is insufficient 
to affect the osmotic pressure measurably. 

The greatest difficulty experienced in the osmotic measurements arose from 
inaccuracies and failures of the available air thermostat in which the osmometers 
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were operated. Witii 'its large bulb and small bore an osouBneter forms s 
thermometer, and if there is a chai^ in the temperature of the soluticMi in tibe 
osmometer, the rise <xe fall the column in ijhe stem is much more rai^d than 
can be corrected by the slow diffusion of solvent throu^ the dense membranes 
used. It should be determined whether membranes of hi|dier permeal^ty 
could be used to hasten the attainment of equilibrium and still be sufficiently 
impermeable to tlie soap. 


TABLE 2 

BiUe of reeootry of equilibrium oemotie preeaure, mm. 


Temperature, 20'’C.; soap concentration, 0.01 per cent; rise due to oapillarity 

alone, 12.0 mm. 


mcB 

28X0 XJEVXt 

COLUMN HXXOBT 

APFAXXNT OSMOTIC 
PK8S8U1X 


t ^ 

mm . 

mm . 

7:30 A . M . 

1.7 

16.1 

2.4 

8:00 

1.7 

16.1 

2.4 

8.02 

10.3 



8:30 

10.3 

21.5 

-0.8 

9:00 

10.3 

22.6 

0.3 

9:30 

10.3 

23.3 

1.0 

10:00 

10.3 

23.9 

1.6 

10:30 

10.3 

24.4 

2.1 

11:00 

10.3 

24.6 

2.3 

11:30 

10.3 

24.7 

2.4 

12:00 

10.3 

24.7 

2.4 

1:00 P . M , 

10.3 

24.7 

2.4 

1:02 

1.7 



1:30 

1 1.7 

20.4 

6.7 

2:00 

1.7 

19.0 

5.3 

2:30 

1.7 

18.0 

4.3 

3:00 

1.7 

17.4 

3.7 

3:30 

1.7 

16.9 

3.2 

4:00 

1.7 

16.4 

2.7 

4:30 

1.7 

16.2 

2.5 

5:00 

1.7 

16.2 

2.5 

5:30 

1.7 

16.1 

2.4 

6:00 

1.7 

16.1 

2.4 


The rate of recovery of equilibrium was tested by adding benzene to the outer 
cylinder to give a higher zero level, reading at once and from time to time, and 
then, after eqmlibrivun had apparently been attained, removing benzene to give 
the originai zero level. Meanwhile, special care was exercised to keep the tem- 
perature of the thermostat c<mstant. Some results are shown in table 2 for one 
complete day of operation, the experiment having been in process for several .days 
previously. 

;/^verage results of the measurements of osmotic pressure are given in table 3. 
of the difficulties with the thermostat, only those results were included 
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in the averages where the osmometer had been set up at the desired temperature 
for at least 2 days, and where neither the temperature nor the osmotic pressure 
had shown any appreciable chsmge over a period of at least 2 hr. In many 
instances the pressure readings of freshly made solutions were considerably higher 
than those given, but the data did not indicate whether this was actually osmotic 
pressure or merely lack of temperature equilibrium. 

To calculate the degree of association of the aluminum dilaurate in benzene, 
it was assumed that 1 mole (or 442 g.) of Al(OH)L 2 , if present as single separate 
molecules in 22.4 liters of perfect molecular solution, should give at 0°C. 1 atm. 
pressure, equal to 10,333 mm. of water or 11,481 mm. of benzene. Then a 

224 X 1 1 481 

solution of 1 g. per 100 ml. should give a pressure of — = 5819 mm. of 


TABLE 3 


7/ie otmotie pressures of soluliorut of aluminum dilaurate in bertzene 


CONCBMTBATION 

OSMOTIC PRES8UBB OB- 
SERVED AT 20** C . 

THEORY TOR SINGLE MOLECULES 

OSMOTIC PRESSURE 
OBSERVED AT 50* C . 

20’ C . 

50* C . 

g im ml. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

1 

10.9 

6242 

\ 68S6 

10.1 

0.1 

2.9 

624.2 

688.5 


0.01 

2.4 

62.4 

68.9 

2.2 

0.001 

1.0 

6.2 

6.9 

0.6 


TABLE 4 


Association: molecules of Al(OH)Li per osmotically active particle 


Concentration, g. per 100 ml. (per cent) 

1.0 

0.1 

0.01 

0.001 

Molecules per particle (at 20®C.) 

673 

215 

26 1 

6 

Molecules per particle (at 50®C.) 

681 


31 ! 

10 


benzene. Since this is at 0°C., the pressure at 20®C. should be 6242 mm. and at 
50^C. 6885 mm. 

The osmotic pressures shown in table 3 correspond to degrees of association as 
represented in table 4, expressed as the average number of molecules for each 
osmotically active particle. The smallest observed was six molecules per 
particle for the most dilute solution at 20°C. 

The association particle weights therefore range from 300,000 down to 2600 
with change in concentration and temperature. If the density of the aluminum 
dilaurate in the particle is taken as approximately 1 and the particle is assumed 
to contain no benzene in its interior, the diameter of a cubical particle of 300,000 
particle weight would be about 80 A. 

Condtmons from (he osmotic data 

It must be concluded that aluminum dilaurate in benzene is an association 
colloid whose association increases rapidly with concentration. The osmotic 
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piessure divided by the concmtraticat deereaaes very rapidly with concaabrstion. 
This is in complete contrast the behavior of polymeric colloids; there the 
osmotic pressure divid^ by the concentration increases with ccmcentration. 



Fig. 1. Variation of the viscosity of benzene solutions of AI(OH)I« relative to the vis- 
cosity of benzene with changes in concentration and time. 

THE VISCOSITY OF BENZENE SOLUTIONS OF AX.UMINUM DILAUBATK 

The viscosity of dilute solutions was measured with Ostwald viscometers at 
20®C. and at 40°C. Some of the results, expressed as relative viscosity, ij, — ^that 
the viscosity of the solution divided by that of pure benzene at the same 
teanpeiature — are shown graphically in figures 1 and 2. The viscosity of a 
1 per cent solution at room temperature when freshly made can be so high as to 
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be that of a jelly but it decu’eases with time, as shown in figure 1, and it decreases 
very rapidly indeed on dilution. 

The most striking result obtained is that the viscosity increases with tempera- 
tui‘e, as is seen in figure 2. Thus the relatix e viscosity of a 1 per cent solution at 



Flo, 2. Variation of relative viscosity of Al(OH)L 2 in benzene with time and chang;e of 
temperature as indicated by broken lines. 

is doubled by warming to 40 W Not only does the relative viscosity 
increase in all cases but even the absolute viscosity increases for the 1 per cent 
solution. Similar behavior was previously recorded for two well-known sj^tems, 
nitrocellulose in ethyl alcohol and methyl cellulose in water. 

The aging process (decrease in viscosity) is hastened by rise of temperature, as 
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is apparent in figure 2, but the 1 per cent soluticm is an exception in that tiie 
enhanced visconty actually increases at the hi^n* temperature. 

Conclusions from the viscosity measurements 

It is clear that we are here dealing with a structural v^osity (3). This is of the 
nature of a loose a^egation of the colloidal particles to form a ramif3mig brush- 
heap structure which effectively immobilizes much of the free solvent. It may 
be recalled that Einstein showed that for a given volume, v, of particles in a unit 
volume of a sol, the relative viscosity ijr =» 1 •+• 2.6 p. Thus for 1 volume per 
c^t solution, the relative viscosity should be 1 .025 independent of the degree of 
dispersion or particle size. Here the relative viscosity is enormously greater 
and must be recognized as a structural viscosity. 

It ^vHrS shown by Laing and McBain (2) that for sodium oleate and water the 
actual colloidal particles in a sol and a jelly of the same concentration and tempera- 
ture are identical and differ only in the degree of their loose ramifying aggregation 
and resultant structural viscosity. The viscosity behavior of aluminum dilaurate 
as association colloid may be contrasted with that of polymeric colloids whose 
polsuner size and resultant viscosity are nearly independent of temperature, 
whereas here the viscosity increases markedly \vith temperature. In both cases, 
the specific viscosity, ij, — 1, divided by concentration, increases with concentra- 
tion, and it seems inevitable that association must also occur in polymer solu- 
tions of finite concentration. 


SUMMARY 

Aluminum dilaurate, Al(OH)L 3 , is an association colloid in benzene, as shown 
by osmotic-pressure measurements indicating rapid association with increasing 
concentration, and by viscosity measurements w'hich show an increase of relative 
viscosity with increase of temperature, as well as a great dependence of struc- 
tural viscosity upon concentration and time. 
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The sorption of iodine from the vapor phase on magnesium oxide has been 
explored by very few investigators to date. Guichard (2), as well as Beutel 
and Kutzetnigg (1), observed the adsorption of iodine from the vapor phase by 
magnesium oxide but only in a qualitative study. This present work was 
carried out to examine the quantitative aspects of this problem. 

In industry, the activity of magnesium oxide is measured by determining 
the ‘Iodine number,*' and by sorption of iodine from carbon tetrachloride solu- 
tion. The empirical values are relative and depend on the particular iodine 
number procedure used. Therefore, it is evident that the iodine number alone 
should not be taken as indicating a definite surface area without standardizing 
it against other more reliable methods, such as low-temperature nitrogen 
adsorption (6). 

It should be pointed out that the process of taking up iodine from various 
solutions must be subject to the competition of the respective solvents and any 
other substances present, and the results could be very different where only 
iodine and magnesium oxide are involved. The competitive effect of various 
solvents has been demonstrated in making separations by chromatographic 
methods, employing magnesium oxide (5). 

Sorption of iodine from the vapor phase at room temperature, utilizmg the 
McBain-Bakr sorption balance as here employed, presents a method of deter- 
mining surface areas unliindered by competitive effects, and is much less com- 
plicated than low-temperature nitrogen adsorption. It yields the same quanti- 
tative results. 


MATERIALS 

The iodine used was Merck c.p. resublimed. The magnesium oxide (light- 
burned) was obtained from the Permanente Metals Corporation (ignition loss, 
11,1 per cent). 


EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUE 

The apparatus used for this study was the McBain-Bakr sorption balance (3). 
It consisted of a vertically placed sealed tube, made of Pyrex glass 18 mm. x 
100 cm., in which toward the upper end was placed a quartz spring that sus- 
pended a platinum bucket containing the sample, and in the lower end was the 
Borbate. Iodine crystals were placed in a small evacuated tube, which was 
sealed off. This sealed-off sorbate capsule, along with a magnetic hammer 
(used for breaking the capsule), were introduced into the bottom of the tube 
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before the curing and buel»t ccnitaining the xaagnesium oxide samide were 
suspaaded in iiie top. Hie sorption tube was then evacuated to a pressure of 
O.O-O.l mm. and sealed off. Tbe sorption balance unit was placed in a thermo- 
stat, the upper tivo-thirds being held at about 82°C. in an air bath and the lower 
one-tiiird at room temperature in an oil bath. The initial reading of the sample 
weight was checked, using a reading microscope, and the iodine capsule ivas 
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Fig. 2. Rate of sorption. T » 82®C. 

then broken by using the hammer. A series of readings were then taken by 
noting the spring elongation with the reading microscope while holding the air 
bath at a nearly constant temperature and varying the oil bath over a series 
of tmnperatures up to about 82'’C. 


RESULTS 

The results are ipven in tables 1 and 2. Figure 1 shows the sorption isotherm, 
figure 2 shows the rate of sorption. The values for x/m are calculated 
as milSgrams of iodine sorbed per milligram of magneaum oxide. 
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If the flat portion of the isotherm is interpreted as indicating a monomolecnlar 
layer, we would then have approximately 0.33 g. of iodine forming a layer over 
1.0 g. of magnesium oxide. Converting this into an apparent surface area based 
on a value of 1.5() X sq. cm. per iodine molecule (4), we would obtain a 
value of 122 sq. m. per gram. 

The surface area of this same sample as determined by low-temperature 
nitrogen adsorption was found to be 12(5 db 10 sq. m. per gram.^ The sample 
was outgassed at 250®C. to about 10“® mm. of mercury. Its porosity w^as found 
to be 0,433 cc. f>er gram. 


TABLE 1 

Sorption of iodine by magnesium oxide at 


/»//»• 

xfm 

P/P. 

x/m 

0.0555 

0.200 

0.395 (desorption) 

0.334 

0.1070 

0.254 

0.217 (desorption) 

0.322 

0.193 

0.288 

0.181 (desorption) 

0.334 

0.300 

0.290 

0.155 (desorption) 

' 0.333 

0.610 

0.327 

j 0.0775 (desorption) 

; 0.327 


! 

1 0,0671 (desorption) 

! 0.328 

1 


TABLE 2 

Hate of sorption of iodine by magnesium oxide at 


Tim 

x/m 

hours 


1 

0.286 

2 

0.287 

3 

0.288 

4,5 

0.289 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Sorption of iodine vapor by magnesium oxide is rapid, a maximum value 
being reached after several hours. 

2. The iodine is sorl)ed irreversibly, possibly indicating chemisorption as the 
mechanism. 

3. Sorption from the vapor phase is a more direct and definitive method than 
sorption from various solutions and an easier method than low-temp)erature 
nitrogen adsorption. 
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TOLERANCE CONCENTRATIONS OF RADIOACTIVE 
SUBSTANCES 
KARL Z. MORGAN 

Health Phyeice Department^ Clinton Laheratoriea, Knoxville^ Tenneeeee 
Received April 9 , 1917 

This paper is a summary of a report scheduled to appear in one of the Health 
Physics volumes of the Plutonium Project Record, which is expected to be 
published in the near future. It is to serve as a review of some cf the elemen- 
tary equations and procedures involved in determining tolerance concentrations 
of radioactive substances when taken into the human system. The expression 
“tolerance concentration’^ as used in this report refers to what is sometimes 
preferably called the “maximum permissible conc^entration.” 

I. METHODS OF RADIOACTIVE INTAKE AND ELIMINATION 

There are three principal ways in which a radioactive substance may enter 
the human system: ingestion, inhalation, and incision (or puncture). Part of 
this radioactive substance remains in the body, where it is subject to various 
means of distribution by the blcod stream; the remainder is eliminated in the 
exhaled air, in expectoration, in perspiration, in the feces, or in the urine. Some 
of the radioactivity in the human system is reduced considerably by natural 
radioactive decay, 

II. BAC KGROUND KADlAllON 

All living organisms are subjected at all times to radiation from a certain 
amcimt of radioactivity and to other forms of penetrating radiation. The 
cosmic ray ionizations, which vary considerably with elevation and latitude, 
may amount to a few thousandths of a milliroentgen per hour (mr./hr.). The 
natural radioactivity varies considerably from place to place and from time to 
time. In the air it is caused primarily by radon and thoron and their ABC 
chain products. Radon concentration in the air over land ranges from ^ 
to curie/cc. of air, and thoron ranges from ^ to curie/cc, of air. 
The background radiation, including cosmic radiation and radiation from the 
and ground contamination, usually subjects man continually to a normal 
of a few hundredths of a millircentgen per hour. There is some evi- 
these low levels of radiation produce certain biological changes in 
fimaSi oifanis^ but there is no reason to believe that they are harmful to man. 
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III, TOLERANCE LIMITS OF RADIATION 

The problem of determining just how much radiation is harmful to man is 
rather difficult, because of limited experimental data. Experiments in general 
seem to indicate that the rate at which radiation is received does not influence 
the effect of the total daily tolerance dose (i.e., the effect of a dose of 4.17 mr./hr. 
for 24 hr. is the same as a dose of 400 mr./hr. for 15 min.). However, there are 
some experimental iTfsnlts which indicate that the rate at which radiation is 
received does affect the daily tolerance dose under certain conditions. A dose 
of 36.5 roentgens taken in one day each year, or even 3 roentgens taken in one 
day each month, is less desirable than limiting one’s exposure to a 100-mr. dose 
each day. The kind of radiation is an important factor, since it determines the 
ion distribution in tissue. The tolerance dose limits for a 24-hr. exposure 
as set by Clinton Laboratories and adopted by most of the laboratories associated 
with the Manhattan Project are 100 mr. for x- and 7-radiation, 100 mrep.* 
for /3-radiation, 10 mrep. for a-radiation, 20 mrep. for fast neutrons and pro- 
tons, and probably about 50 mrep. for thermal neutrons. These are the levels 
of radiation that are considered to produce no known harmful effects to man 
w hen expi'.sed to these levels indefinitely. The factor of safety is probably not 
more than two or three. There is no factor of safety to give added protection 
U> a person (about one in a th(.usand) who is supersensitive to radiation. Levels 
of radiation considerably below* the above tolerance values do produce genetic 
changes in many organisms and some such changes may eventually be ob- 
served in human < ffspring. For these reasons, persons should strive to keep 
radiation exposure to a minimum and think of ‘‘maximum allow^able” rather 
than “tflerance” anvunts (f mdiation. 

IV. GKXER.VL PROCEDURKS AND .\SS\>MPTION8 IN THE SOLUTION OP 
R.\DIATION PROBLEMS 

The problem of determining the radiation produced by a fixed amount of long- 
lived radioactive material in a given organ of the lx)dy is a relatively simple 
physical problem, once the distribution of the activity in the organ is obsei^^ed. 
The tolerance intake to the human body may be accomplished by any com- 
bination of the three methoiis of intake listed above, and may be by a single dose 
or by continuous intake. I-arge doses of external radiation may rediK^e the 
tolerance intake dose, or 7-radiation from one c;rgan may reduce the tolerance 
dose to another organ. Tclerance concentration is difficult to determine 
because the absorption, distribution, and eliminatit n factci*s for the human body 
are not too w’eJl known at present. In the following discussion of the effect of 
radioactive materials in the human liody, it is assumed that the only harmful 
biological effects c f radiation are prc duced by the resulting ionization or that the 
harmful results are proportional to the amount and distribution of ionization. 
Future biological experiments may indicate that hydrogen recoil atoms (without 
ionization) and molecular energy exchanges should be given consideration. 

’ mrep., or milUroentgen equivalent physical, is the amount of radiation that may be 
absorbed in tissue to the extent of 0.083 erg per gram. 
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In the case of long-lived radioactive materials deposited in moderate amounts 
in the organs of the body, it is assumed that it is the prolonged insult of the 
radiation that produced the main damage, rather than the initial radiation from 
the primary distribution in the body organs. The body organ is assumed to rid 
itself of a given radioactive isotope according to a simple exponential function, 
that is, dCt/di = — \CU This simplification gives satisfactory results in most 
cases, provided one can determine the effective value of the elimination con- 
stant. Perhaps more accurate results could be obtained in some cases if one 
assumed that 

Ct = -f- • • • 

in which Co ~ Ci + C 2 • • • . However, in this report only the simple case is 
considered in which X is the sum of the physical and biological decay constants. 

For the benefit of those who might wish to make some tolerance determinations 
for various radioactive elements, a few simple calculations are indicated in this 
report. Perhaps this method of calculation is partially justified, in that it gives 
results consistent with experimental observations when applied to radium. 


V. XOMENCLATrRE 


C = microcuries of radioactive element originally in a given organ, 

G = micrograms of radioactive element originally in the organ, 

Q = microcuries per cubic (jentimeter, 

B = total weight of body in pounds, 

/ — fraction the organ is of the total body weight = 

IS 

(fB454) = mass of organ in grams, 

p = ratio of electron volts per ion-pair for the type of radiation used 
divided by 32, 

E = average energy of radiation in Mev., 

R = roentgens (= rep. when applied to a- or /S-radiation), 

X X i X ‘215? X .-Hi. X *c. X 0.001293, 
lic. sec. g. dis. E lon-pair 


R = 


Z = roentgens per day, 

P = rate of concentration in /icuries per second, 

X = decay constant. 

(K the element in the organ of the body is eliminated exponentially, 
we may consider X = X, + X,, in which X, == radioactive decay 
constant and X. = body elimination constant.) 

T s half-life of radioactive element in seconds, 

Ty = half-life of radioactive element in years. 

If the element is eliminated exponentially such that the body elimination half- 
life is T, and the radioactive half-life is Tr, then 


o.m 


T,+ Tr 


or T = 


T,Tr 


t ’» 


T,Tr r. + 

convendon factor from Mcuries to Mgrams (< 


grams per curie). 


( 1 ) 
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T 


at. wt. X 3.7 X 10“ 
Avogadro’s No. X X 


8.8 X 10”“ X at. wt. X Tr 


( 2 ) 


In this equation Tr = radioactive half-life in seconds. 'Fhe curie is herein de- 
fined as that amount of material that undergoes 3.7 X lO'® disintegrations per 
second. 


VI. LONG-LIVED RADIOACTIVE ELEMENTS IN THE BODY 


The problem is to find the amount, (\ of a long-lived radioactive material 
fixed in an organ of the body, that will proihice a specified radiation exposure 
rate, Zy to that organ of the body. This problem also includes the special case 
of a short-lived radioactive element in which the rate of fixation of new activity 
in the organ is equal to the rate of decay or any case in which f/T is very small. 


62C£ 

(/B454)p 


0.136C£ ^ , 

— — — rotmtgens per day 
jBp 


C = 


Z(fB454) 
02 £ ■ 


7.33ZfB 

E 


p pcuries in organ 


(3) 

(4) 


G — rC Mg. in organ 


(5) 


VII. SHORT-LIVED RADIOACTIVE ELEMENTS IN THE BODY 


The pioblem is to find the initial amount, T, of a short-lived radioactive mate- 
rial fixed in an organ of the body that will produce a specified radiation exposure 
Ry in that oi-gan of the body in a given time, t. The initial amount is not main* 
tained by any mlditional concentration during time f. 


_ /?(/JS454)XplO" 
7.18i?(l 


. oo RfBXplO" 
^ \ - e-^) 


and since X = 0.093/ T, 


/icuries originall}' in the organ required to 
produce an exposure R in time t 


( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 


If we set R = 30.5 r. of 7-radiation for a time, (, — 365 days, the average ex- 
Ijosure may be considered as a tolerance exposure for the year. However, the 
initial exposure rate is > 0.1 r. per day, and the exposure at the end of the year 
is < 0.1 (see figure 3A). The exposure rate any' time may be found from the 
initial conditions of this problem or by differentiating equation 8. If this is 
done, we get 


O.iaOC'^e”® 
fBp " • 


roentgens per day 


(9) 


The time, I, at which Z reduces to tolerance for 7-radiation or 0.1 r. per day and 
tolerance for a-radiation or 0.01 r. per day is: 


t 


3.^ T logio 
for 


(1.36CZ) 

SBP 


and 


t = 3.32 T 1<^ 
for 


(13.6C£) 

JBp 


Z =» 0.1 r. per day 


Z = 0.01 r. per day 


( 10 ) 
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The fraction reduction in radiation rate at any time, t, is given by the equation 

F - = 2-''’' (11) 

vm. RADIOACTIVB EliRHRNT FIXED IN THE BODY AT A CONSTANT BATE 

The problem is to find the constant rate of concentration, P, of a radioactive 
substance in /icuries per second with a half-life, T, which is being fixed in an 
organ of the body that will have produced a specified radiation exposure, R, 
in time (. Assume that the radioactive concentration is sero, when < « 0. 
In this case 


P = 4^ 


RfBpKfi 


6 +— 

\ ^0.69: 


— licuries fixed in organ per second 

0^) (12) 


The daily exposure rate at any time, t, may be found, as in the case of equation 
9, and becomes 


„ 0.197P£^T 4 . j 

Z — — (1 — roentgens per day 

Jop 


„ Z(1.61 X 10-»)/Bp . „ . . 

P = gy Q _ itfcunes fixed m organ per second (14) 

required to produce a daily expo- 
sure, Z, after time t. (Equations 
12, 13, and 14 are illustrated in 
figure 3B) 

In this case Z is zero when < = 0 and when 

„ Q.mPET 4 . 

Z == — — roentgens per day (16) 

JUp 

The time, t, at which Z increases to 0.1 r. per day and 0.01 r. per day is 




Z = 0.1 r. per day 


( — 3.32T logio 


/ 19.7P^7’ \ 

\19.7P^T - /SpJ 


Z » 0.01 r. per day 




Fig. 1. This figure shows the relationship between the four types of body exposure as 
follows : 

Curve 3 is a plot of equation 3: 

0.136CJg 

fBp 

The total exposure or area under this curve is given by equation 3a: 


R 


fBp 


Curve 9 is a plot of equation 9: 


fBp 

The total exposure is given by equation 9a: 


R 


(j _ g-e.eMfd/rd) 


Curve 13 is a plot of equation 13 : 


Z 


o.imPET 

0.693/Bp 


(1 e-o.69Sid/r<i) 


The total exposure is given by equation 13a: 


R 


1.7 X 10^ PBTci 
fBp 




U -f e-^-^WdfTd 

^ 0.693 


—) 

0.693/ 


In this example PT is set equal to 0.693C, so that the sum of equations 13a and 9a is equal 
to equation 3a. 

Curve 18T is a plot of the equation: 


Z 


0.136 X 8.64 X lO^PEtd 
fBp 


This equation is obtained from equation 13 in the limit as T <» . The total exposure is 
given by equation ISTa: 

„ 6.9 X IC^PEtl 

R •* ' ^ - - -rr 

fBp 

It can be shown from equation 13Ta that if P CJi Ci/(8.64 X 10*<s) and Ct 2C» 
the exposure is the same as indicated by equation 3a. 
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If t is taken as five (or more) times T, we introduce < 1 per cent error by writing 
equation 12 as 


P = 4.38 


jygpio* 


TE 


(t- 

\ 0.693/ 


or 


P = 4.38 


d«/d</Bpl0‘ 

TE 


(17) 


If t is very large compaitHl to T, then equation 17 may be written 


Pt 


4.38 


RfBplO" 

TE' 


(18) 


JX. CHAIN PRODUCTS IN THE BODY WHEN THE BODY ELIMINATION DKf’AY 
CONSTANT IS SMALL COMPARED TO THE RADIATION DE(\\V 
( INSTANT Xrj (i.e., Xs sfc Xrj AND T$ Tr.) 

Let US suppose that an organ of the body has fixed in it C? Mcuries of a paient 
substance at time < = 0 with a decay constant Xi, which in turn produces a 
daughter with a decay constant X 2 . Then the amount of the parent in curies 
at time ( is Ci = The amount in Mcuries at time, of the daughter is 

Ct = (c”**' - C-^’‘) (19) 

Xi — Ai 


■ tTe, 

0.693 



-o.stVi 

e 



6.33/g/BplO» 


+ 


TiE 




-O.MtlTi 


o.693(r, - r*) 


- 7» + 


( 20 ) 


in which C'J = curies of parent substance originally in body organ required to 
produce a radiation exposure, /?, in time L WTien the time, t, is large compared 
to Ti and (i > 7 Ti and t > 7T^, we may simplify equation 20 and write 


C1 


4.38 


RSBp\(f 

E^Tx-\-Etfx 


(21) 


The exposure dose per day may be found by differentiating equation 20: 


Z = 


0.136(7? 

/Bp 


[i’le-*- 


mtiTi 


+ 


TxEx 

-o.mn j’i 


TxEt „-o.ww/r, I /oo\ 

J 


r. per day from parent r. per day from daughter 

This equation is illustrated by figure 4. 

The time when Z is a. maximum is found by placing d?R/dt* 

TlEt 


, 3.32r,r, , ( 

^ {Tx - r») V 


EiTxTt- ExTi-¥EtTxT^ 


= 0. Then, 

d ® 


This is the time when there is a maximum energy dissipation rate from the 
parent i^us the daughter. 
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When Ki 


Ei, the above equation becomes: 


tv, = 


3.Z2TiT» 
Ti - Tt 


logic 


T\ 

2TiTt - Tl 


(24) 


This is the time when there is a maximum numlier of disintegrations from the 
parent plus the daughter. 

The time when the energy dissipation rate from the daughter is a maximum 
is: 


tnt —3.32 logic ^ (25) 

'I'lu* time when the radiation rate of the daughter becomes equal to the radia- 
tion ( f the paivnt is: 


/. = 3.32 


TtT^ , ( TxEt 

Tt - \EtTt -EtTt + Etft. 


(26) 


The time when the numlier of disintegrations from the daughter becomes equal 
to the number of disintegrations from the parent is found by placing Et = Ei'm 
the above etiuation, and 


l\ = 3.32 


Tt 


TtT2 , Tt 

T\ Ti 


(27) 


Ikit tliis is the same as found in equation 25 above and indicates that the num- 
l)er of disintegrations of the daughter is equal to the number of disintegrations of 
the parent when the disintegration rate of the daughter is a maximum. In 
other words, the two disintegration rate curves intersect at the maximum of the 
daughter curve (see figure 2). 

The maximum radiation rate of the daughter is 


^ 0.136(1 T igc r 
fBp{Tt - Ti) L 


c 


2.ZTi 

Ti—Ti 


locio 



(28) 


The time when the slope of the daughter radiation rate curve becomes equal to 
the slope of the parent radiation rate curve is: 


t. = 3.32 


Tl 


Tiji r 

- r,L 


T 

logic + logic 


TiEi 


EiTt — EiTi + Ei 




(29) 


or 

(30) 

This equation indicates that the daughter and parent radiation rate curves are 
parallel at a time equal to the sum of -f («. 

If El » El 

t, — 3.32 ^ ^ Ti 


(31) 
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In other wxirds, equations 29 and 31 express the time required to reaoh a 
transient equilibrium between the dwighter and the parent, i.e., the time when the 
parent and daughter r^ation rates are chanpng at the same rate. liquation 29 
is for energy equilibrium, and equation 31 is for particle number equilibrium. 



TMi, M VtMM 

Fio. 2. This figure illustrateg the preceding equations. In this example we have let 
« l, r, - 1 yr., and Tt - 1/2 yr. 

JBp 

Curve 22 is a plot of equation 22 and indicates the variation of Z from the parent plus 
the daughter during 2i yr. 

Curves 22p and 22d indicate the variation of parent and daughter activity, respectively, 
during the 2i yr. 

The point of intersection and the maximum of the daughter curve are obtained from 
either equation 25 or equation 27. 

Curves 22p and 22d are parallel at time equals 2 yr. This point is found from equation 31 . 
The ratio of the daughter activity to the parent activity is 1,5 at this time, ns given by 
equation 32. 


At transient equilibrium the ratio of the daughter activity to the parent ac- 
tivity is given by the equation: 


A 


Tx^Tt 

Tx 


(32) 


It is obvious that initially the parent gives off more paitides per second 
but after the daughter xnaximum, the daughter gives off more particles per sec- 
ond; tiiis is illustrated in figure 2. In the limit, parent and dau^ter give off the 
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same number of particles, but the one Rdth the greater energy per disintegration 
suffers the greater energy dissipation. A comparative study of graphs 2 and 4 
illustrates the difference in behavior of the particle disintegration rate curves and 
the energy dissipation rate curves. 


X. CHAIN PRODUCTS IN THE BODY WHEN THERE MAY BE CONSIDERABLE 
BODY ELIMINATION OF THE DAUGHTER SUBSTANCE DITRING ITS 
RADIOA( TIVE HALF-LIFE (i.e., Xrj 5^ X 2 Of Trt 5^ T 2 ) 

This is the more general case, and therefore is merely a refinement of the pre- 
ceding problem. For comparison, several of the preceding equations are re- 
peated in the more general form with similar equation numbers. 

In this case the amount in curies of the parent is still 

c, = c??"**’' 


but the amount of the daughter becomes 

Xr^Ci 


a = 


Equation 20 becomes 

c? = 


X* - Xi 
Q>.33RfB/>W 




(19.1) 


Ml 

0.693 


(1 - e 




r.) 


TiT.Et 


+ ~ - r, + ne-**'**'"*) (20.1) 


It is to be noted that e(|uation 20.1 is the same as eciuation 20 except that 
is replacetl by Theiefore equations 21.1, 22.1, 23.1, 26.1, 28.1, and 

29.1 can be obtained immediately by i^placing E^ by E^T^fTr^ in the correspond- 
ing equations 21, 22, 23, 20, 28, and 29. Ecjuations 25.1, 27.1, 30.1, and 31.1 
are the same as e<|uations 25, 27, 30, and 31, respectively. Equation 24.1 be- 
comes 


3 . 327 ^ 1^2 , / T\ 

(Ti - T^) \TlTr ~+ TiT 2 - T^Tr, 


(24.1) 


XI. RADIOAi'TlVE PARENT FIXED IN THE BODY AT A (’ONSTANT RATE. 

THE P.UIENT DE('AY8 INTO A DAl^GHTEU 

This example is similar to cases IX and X except that the raflioactive parent is 
at sero concentration in the body at time t = 0, and it is built up in the body at a 
constant rate of concentration, P, In this case, 


4.38jygpl(y 


TtEi ( < + 


(' 


Tx 


0.693 


^~o.«w/rx 


_ 

0.693/ 


+ 


TlTiEt 




T„{Ti - 

- r») Ti(l - c"® **'"’'*) 
Ti 0.693 


+ 


r.) 

r|(i - 


0.693ri 


(33) 
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MCbries fixed in body organ per second that will produce a total exposure; B, 
in time t. 

In terms of daily exposure rate, 


0.197Pri 

fBp 


Ei(l - 

■ 


o.mtfTiK 


parent 


+ 


T„iTr 


/Ti-Tt 

Ti-T^\ Ti 


0 . 89 St/ 7 i 


Ti 


daughter 


>.e9St/7s^ 


(34) 


This equation is plotted for Sr®^ in figure 5. The curve marked Sr®® + Y®® 
gives the concentration rate of Sr®® reciuired to expose the bone to a tolerance 
rate of exposure of Z = 0.1 r. per day after dijBferent times of consumption. 
The curve marked Sr®® indicates the concentration rate of Sr®® if only Sr*® is 
considered, and the curve marked indicates the concentration rate of Sr*® 
if only the radiation from its daughter Y*® is consideied. 

1^ In this equation Z = 0 when t == 0 and when t 


Z - 


0.197Pri 


(e. 


+ 


fBp 


T»E» \ 

TrJ 


roentgens per day 


(35) 


Equation 34 does not have a maximum for positive values of time. The fjLCXxne 
amount, Ct, in the body organ at any time, <, is found from the initial conditions 
of the problem, 


Cl 


^fd 

0.693 ^ 


o.mtiTi\ 


parent 


TxTt 


Tu{Tx - Tt) 


(Ilh 

\ Ti 


- Tt 


t.muiTi I If - 
■^Ti 


daughter 


».»•«/ 


(36) 


The parent and daughter radiations are in tranraent equilibrium or their curves 
are parallel when 


t, »» 3.32 


TiTf 

Ti-Tt 


login 


{-Et 


TiTtEt 


TiTrt + ExTtTrt + EtTiT 




Wh«i E\ 


Et and Tr* = If, tins equation becomes 



(37) 


(38) 


Xn. SVBHEBSION TOLBBANCE 

Submersion toleran<» for beta-gamma activity in a large body of fluid may be 
detmrmined by assuming that the energy absorbed per cubic centimeter is equtd 
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to the energy emitted per cubic centimeter. Under these conditions 


Z 


3.7 X X 10* X 4.8 X X 86,400 

32 


= 4.8 X 10*Q.j? 


(39) 


in which Z ~ r. per day, = mc./cc., and E = Mev. 

For tolerance of 0.1 r. per day in air when the radiation is from 


Qa = 


0.1 


2.09 X 10“^ 


/ic./cc. of air 


4.8 X 10^ J? E 

For tolerance of 0.1 r. per day in water when the radiation is from 4ir®, 


O.C = 


2.09 X 10"^ 
1.2t)3 X iO-^ E 


!.(>! X 10 


- /xc./cc. of water 


(40) 


(41) 


The radiation to the human body, \N ith a few exceptions such as the ear, would be 
from only 2ir^ and so the values in equations 40 and 41 could be doubled. 


XIII. SOMK PROBLFMS ILL! STRATI NG THK I SK OP THK PREVIOUS 

EQITATIONS 

A. General discussion of problcnus 

Some of the genenil assumptions are as follows: 

1 . Average mass of body organs in grams ( = /B454) : 


a. Total body 

70,000 

e. Pair lungs 

1,000 

b. Skeleton 

12,000 

f. Pair kidneys 

300 

c. Blood 

•4,500 

g. Pair thyroids 

25 

d. Skin 

4,500 




2. p = 1 for electron and y-ray emittei’s, and p = 1.12 for a emitters. 

3. The 24-hr. tolerance values used here are: 100 mr. for 7, 100 mrep. 
for 0, and 10 mitip. for a. In the following problems tolerance is obtain^ 
for continuous exposure unless othenvise indicated. These values should be 
multiplied by 4.2 to obtain the tolerance value for a 40-hr. per week exposure. 

4. Yearly tolerance from daily consumption of radioactive isotopes is con- 
sidered to deliver a tolerance dose of radiation during the last day of the year 
for long-lived radioactive substances and to deliver an average daily tolerance 
dose for each day of the year for short -liv’^ed radioactive substances (see figure 
3B). 

5. The bix^athing rate is considemi as 150 cc. per se<?ond. Experiments have 
indicated that this is about the average for a pei^son standing and mo\dng about 
in a laboratory". The water consumption rate is taken as 2000 cc. per day. 

The effective atomic number is considered to be the same for the body as for 
air. The assumption would necessitate a small correction for low-energ>’' 7- 
radiation. The eventually harmful effects of i*adiation are considered to be 
due to prolonged radiation from a uniformly distributed and extended source in 
the organ of the body. Perhaps the tolerance values obtained below should be 
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reduced by a factor of ten to give added protection against tbe poasilde iu>n> 
uniform distribution of the radioactivity, in a given body organ, especially 
dunng the eturly stage of its fixation in the body. 

The equations in the preceding sections are derived on the assumption that it 
requires 32 ev. to produce an ion-pair. This is approximately true for most 
radiations, but this constant is more nearly 36 ev. per ion-pair for ot-particles. 
In order to correct for this difference, the term p in esich of the preceding equa- 
tions is set equal to 1.12 when a-particles are considered. 

Two of the problems discussed in the complete report are included in the fol- 
lowing section for illustration. 


TABLE 1 


ISOTOPE 

HALT-LITB 

ACTIVITY 

ENEtGY 

MASS 

PIE CENT PEESEHT 

BY wstoar 


years 

per cent 

JCm. 

grams 


tJM* 

4.51 X lO* 

48.9 

4.16 

1,460,000 

99,28± 

u*» 

7.07 X 10* 

2.26 

4.52 

10,440 

0.71db 


2.69 X 10* 

48.9 

4.71 

85.6 


Weighted average energy 


. .4.43 

1,470,525 

99.996 


TABLE 2 


Tolerance values for natural uranium 


TIME IN WBICH THE 
TOLEKANCE AMOUNT 

OP UBANIVM IS BUILT 

UP IN THE LUNGS 

TOLSEANCE EATS OF 
CONCENTEATION, F. 

IN THE LUN08 

TOLEEANCS CONCENTEATION 
IN AXE 

TOLEEAMCE CONCENTEATION 
IN ASM 


iu:,/see. 

ltC./€C. 

ngjtc. 

1 day 

476 X 10-* 

12.7 X 10-* 

187 X 10“* 

1 week 

70.2 X 10“» 

1.87 X 10“» 

27.5 X lOr* 

1 month 

18.4 X 10-» 

0.491 X 10-» 

7.22 X 10-* 

1 year 

5.46 X 10“» 

0.146 X 10-» 

2.14 X 10“* 

« years 

5.37 X 10“» 

0.143 X 10-* 

2.11 X 10-" 


B. Natural uranium 

In the case of natural uranium, one curie would be distributed as shown in 
table 1. It can be shown that the greatest radiation hazard from uranium is 
probably received by the lungs. In this case, as with plutonium, it is assumed 
that the lung retains 25 per cent of the inhaled uranium and that the effective 
half-life is two months. These values depend on the particle size and the chem- 
ical form but are probably not far wrong for the uranium oxide and much of the 
dust. It is assumed in this example that this natural uranium is freed from fdl 
its daughter elements. 

, From equation 14 the inhalation tolerance values in table 2 were obtained. 

















Fig. 3A. A plot of equations 8 and 9 



Fio. 3B« A plot of equations 12, 13, and 14 showing the daily exposure rates when Sr** 
is taken into the bone at a constant rate. Curve A is the case in which the exposure is 
36.5 roentgens in a year. Curve B is the case in which the exposure rate is 0.1 roentgen 
on the 365th day. 


C. Strontiurr^^ 

In the case of Sr” 

r * 8.8 X 10~“ X 89 X 55 X 8.64 X 10^ = 3.7 X 10"* g. per curie 
E„ *= ^ = 0.6 Mev. of /S 

O 

T -= = 435 days •= 3.74 X 10* sec. 

Ji § “T* * r (Zoo 

^ 4.38R/Bpl0‘ ^ 36.5(26.4)1 X 10* , 

C ^ 4.38 
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G « 188 X 3.7 X 10“® « 7 X 10“® Mg* of Sr®* when fixed in the bone will give 
an exposure of 36*5 r. during the first year. If the fraction absorbed from the 
gastrointestinal tract is 0.15 and the fraction deposited in the bone is 0.5, 
7 X 10*^ 

“ - m X *'>-«• of Sr** Avhen taken once orally will expose the 

bone to 3G.5 r. during the first year. 

There will be above-tolerance exposure to the bone the first part of the year 
after the ingestion and a below’-tolerance exposure afterw^ards. The average 
exposure will be O.l r. per day, Avhich is tolerance for jS-radiation. This problem 
is illustrated by a plot of equations 8 and 9 in figure 3A. 

From equation 10 the radiation exposure rate ^ 0.1 r. per day after the 109th 
day. 


TABLE 3 

Summary of tolerance data for 8r** 


CONCENTmATION Of Sr“ IN WATEl 
CONSUlfEO BEGVLAILY FOB ONE YEAB 


AMOUNT OF SrW IN WATEB CONSUMED AT ONE TIME 
(KB ACTION BKACHIMC BONE « 0.075) 


Which will gi\ e 
an eximure of 36.5 r. 
during one year 
(equation 12 or 17) 


Which will aive 
an exposure of 0.1 r. 
on tile 365th day 
(equation 14) 


I Which will give an j 
' exposure of 36.5 r. ] 
during one year 
! (equation K) 


Which will give an 
c.xiK>surc of 0.1 r. 
on the 365th da 5 ’ 
(equation 9) 


I Which will give an 
1 exposure of 0.1 r. 

I per day during the 
' 1st few days 

j (equation 4) 


4,1 X l0-*nc./cc, j 3.4 X KrVc./ec. ! 2500 m<‘. 


j 1.5 X 10** MC. i 430 MC. 

I (letlial) 

1.5 X 10-’Mg./c<5. 1 1.3 X 10 O.OOSMg. j 5.6 jag. 0.016 Mg. 


* It should l>e noted that it would probably cause serious damage (or even death) if a 
person ingested 5.6 Mg. of Sr**. This would give the gastrointestinal tract serious e.xposure 
and the bones an exposure of about 35 roentgens per day for the first few days. Even 
after 43.2 days the daily exposure rate to the bone would have decreased to only half this 
value. This shows that although it is safe to ingest daily a concentration of 8r** that will 
give a tolerance concentration on the 365th day, it is definitely not permissible to take a 
single dose of Sr** that will give a tolerance concentration on the 365th day. 


The rate of exposure when f — 4 0 is found from tK|uation 3. In this case, 


0.136CF _ 0.136 X 188 X 0.6 
/Bp ■ 26.4 X I 


0.681 r. per day 


Therefore the radiation exposure is 0.68 r. per day the first few days, and it de- 
creases to 0.1 on the 109th day. 

Table 3 summarizes some of the tolerance data for Sr** on the assumption 
that the bone is the body organ most amenable to diunage and that 7.5 per cent 
of the strontium is absorbed into the bone from the gastrointestinal tract. 


XIV. DOtCnSSION OF OBAPHS AND 1ABLB8 

Figures 1 through 4 illustrate the variation of the daily radiation dose for 
different types of exposure os a function of the time since the exposure began. 
Figures 5 and 7 indicate how the tolerance concentration of a substence must be 
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decreased if the expected time of exposure of a person is increased. If a person 
plans to work with and be exposed to plutonium or radium inhalation for one 
year, figure 6 indicates how the tolerance concentration used depends upon the 
assumed effective half-life, Ty, of the radioactive substance. The circles on the 
curves indicate the values of 7^ that arc assumed for plutonium and radium 



Fio. 4. Radiation to skeleton from the portion of a single dose of Sr^ that reaches the 
‘skeleton and produces an exposure of 36.5 roentgens during the year. A, total exposure 
rate; P, parent exposure rate; D, daughter exposure rate. 

in this paper. Since Tp is a function of the particle size and the chemical [form- 
one may wish to select other values indicated by these curves. 

Table 4 lists the tolerance values for some of the more commonly used radio- 
active isotopes. The approximate total tolerance amounts of the radioactive 
isotopes in the human body can be found by dividing the values given in columns 
7 or 8 by the fractions in column 5. The methods used here can be applied to 
tolerance calculations for other radioactive isotoj>es, provided the physical and 
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Imlogicai constants are kno'n’n. Some of the biological constants used in these 
examples were obtained from reports by Dr. J. G. Hamilton. In gmieral, the 
fractious given in column 6 and the half-lives in column 3 apply to soluble com- 
pounds for the ingested elements and to volatile forms where inhalation is con- 
sklered. In the breathing of uranium, plutonium, and hydrogen, the oxides and 
dust-borne particles are of principal concern. The chloride of polonium is used 
in determining the value given in the table. The ^ective energy of d-radiation 
was taken as one-third the maximum value. The >-energy of iodine was neg- 
lected, because of the small size of the th3rroid. 



MWtUK TIW,ty (wm 

Fio. 6. This figure shows how the tolerance rate of concentration of Sr'* in the body 
varies with exposure time. Curve Sr" indicates the tolerance rate of concentration if 
only the damage to the bone from Sr" is considered. Curve Y" indicates the tol ff ran w * 
rate of concentration if only the damage to the bone from Y" is considered. Curve Sr" 
4- Y" indicates the tolerance rate of concentration if the total damage is eooddered. 


(10-tK6(MfCt nr/CC OP AW) 



Fio. 6. This figure shows how the tolerance concentrations in air of radium and pluton- 
ium vary with the assumed effective half-life. The circles on the curves indicate the values 
of half 'life that are assumed in this report. 



1 

2 

i 


I 


I 


CXPOSUSe TWC^ (VEAMS) 

Fto. 7* The ourves in this figure illustrate how the tolerance concentration of Pu in the 
air varies with the exposure time. The upper curve is based on damage to the bone, and 
the lower curve is based on lung damage. 
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A comparative summary of some of the values determined in the preceding examples 
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ANALYSIS OF PARTICLE FORMATION AND GROWTH BY SIZE- 
FREQUENCY DETERMINATIONS OF THE SILVER HALIDE 
PRECIPITATIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC EMULSIONS* 

R. P. LOVELAND and A. P. H. TRIVBLLI 
Ki>dak Reaeareh Ldboratorie*, Rochester, New York 

Received September 17, 19^8 

The sizes of the various individual crs^stals of a precipitate, such as the grains 
of a photographic emulsion, are usually a result in part of recrystallization, the 
so-called Ostwald ripening. This is explained by a difference in the solubilities 
of the smaller and larger crystals in the mother liquor. 

I. GROWTO OF THE PRECIPITATED PARTICLES 

An investigation of this phase of the process, i.e., the growth of particles by 
recrystallization of silver bromide after precipitation, has been made by the 
authors (9, 10). Data were obtained from a series of precipitations made by 
S. E. Sheppard and R. H. Lambert (14) of these Laboratories, by a method that 
might be called “stream precipitation,” in which the almost instantaneously 
precipitated particles were formed under the same gross environment throughout 
the precipitation period. This is, of course, never true with the usual “volume 
precipitation,” where a stream of one component solution is added to a volume 
of the other solution. Two streams of practically equal volumes of equivalent 
solutions of silver nitrate and potassium bromide met in a vertical tube so corru- 
gated as to give rapid and intimate mixing. The silver bromide, precipitated as 
0.5 molar in 0.65 per cent of gelatin, was ripened at 60°C. as 0.4 molar silver 
bromide in measured amounts of potassium bromide solutions of varying con- 
centrations: i.e., 0.02, 0.04, 0.06, and 0.08 molar, respectively. Samples were 
removed from each of the four ripening dispersions after 60, 90, 150, 240, 345, 
495, 870, 1110, and 1395 min., respectively, from the start of the ripening. 

PaHide formation and growth 

The particle-size-frequency distribution of practically all of these samples was 
determined by the photomicrographic method, the size being measured as the 
projective area of the particles, a method which avoids the complications of the 
“shape factor,” since the size parameters were kept in this dimension rather 
than being coAverted to equivalent diameters. On the average, 3720 grains 
were measured for each size-frequency curve. 

Although there was no apparent relation between the size-frequency curves of 
a ripening series, sampled as mentioned above, and the time of ripening, except 
an increase in both the av«rage particle size, i, and dispersion around that size, 
9 (figure la and table 2), a very fruitful and simplifying relation became evident 
alter a transformation of the variables. It was shown (10) that the size-fre- 

1 CwDmuiiication No. 1096 from the Kodak Research Laboratories. 
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quency distribution could be put into an invariant form, so that the shape of 
the graphical curv^e was imaflFected by the principal factors affecting the size 
distribution of an already formed precipitate, viz., solvent and time of ripening. 
Although no temperature variation was included in this series, various indications 
make it probable that that factor would not affect the invariant ripening curve. 
The latter is formed by plotting the logarithms of l>oth the dependent and the 
independent variable, or more simply, by the use of commercial log-log graph 
paper. With samples varying in one of these ripening factors, the result is a 
series of curves, concave downward and displaced diagonally on the graph paper 
(see figure 2). That the shape of the curve is unchanged is test shown by 
sliding individual graph papers along imtil the observed points of the size 
distributions lie on the same curve; this is seen to occur well wdthin the errors 
involved in the frequencies of the ''tails” of the size-frequency curves where 
observations w'ere relatively few and where the relative values are magnified by 
the use of logarithms. The results for one of the time series (10) are shown in 
figure lb. 

If there arc irregularities in the distribution, such as there definitely are in the 
particle distributions of photographic emulsions, these "breaks” are reproduced 
as a specific characteristic essentially unaltered by simple ripening conditions. 
These "breaks,” one of which is observable in figure lb, will be discussed later. 

Relationships between distribution characteristics and ripening factors 

It w^as found, moreover, that the shift of the log-log graph papers required to 
superpose the various cuiwes in a ripening series was along a diagonal straight 
line. This could be seen by follow ing any cocirdinate point, as can be noted in 
figure lb. In the case of one series (containing 0.04 molar potassium bromide), 
a parabola was fitted independently and geometrically through the observed 
points of each size distribution on log-log paper (see figure 2). The shift of the 
curves w’as then showm by the location of foci of the series of parabolas and is 
shown by the diagonal line in figure 2. The relation between the shift of the 
invariant curve with ripening time (i. e., with the intervals between foci along 
the diagonal line) is given by line A of figure 3, w’here the frequency po.sition of 
the foci of the line of figure 2 is plotted against the time of ripening. A measure 
of the shift of the log-log curves with ripening time for each of the fom’ concentra- 
tion series can be obtained from the diagonal line of co5rdinates, such as shown 
in figure lb, i. e., by plotting the ordinate locations of the successive positions of 
any point on the graph papers after superposing the observed points of each log- 
log frequency curve. This is shown in figure 3, curves B and C. Comparison 
of the points (for the c distributions) of curve B mth those of curve A, made from 
the same data but after determining the parabolas that gave the best fit, indi- 
cates that the latter laborious method is more accurate. The size-distribution 
curve shifts linearly with ripening time when both variables are transformed to 
their respective logarithms. Therefore, the relation between the particle-size 
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characteristics of the whole distribution and the ripening factors is, as previously 
stated (10): 

V = (1) 



0.02 0.05 0.1 0.2 0.5 I 

Mton clott «iz« or«a in fi^(o(2C) 
Fig. lb. ae precipitations 


where y can represent any of the particle-size characteristics dependent on the 
whole ^tribution, i. e., JV =* the total number of particles in the system, £ — 
the average particle size, <r = the dispersion around that size, and also the par- 



Number of groms per cc precipitoiion solution X KT* 
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ameters of any mathematical formula used to express the distribution; / can 
represent either the ripening factor, i. e., the concentration of the solvent, po- 
tassium bromide, or tluj time of ripening; a and c are parameters, a appears to 
be a constant that is independent of /, at least ^^'ithin a restricted domain. In 
precipitation series c, c, and d, it has a different value before and after 870 min. 
ripening time, if ihe change of the slope in figures 3 A and 3B at that value is 
a significant on(‘. Th(* failure of series b to conform to this condition is dis- 
cussed below. 

These relations can be* \ (*rified dire(*tly by calculation from any adequate size- 
frequency data obtained from a ripening series, or, more simply, by plotting 
these variables on log-log paper, whereupon the points should lie along a straight 
line. Figure 4 shows the graphs of the standard particle-size constants of the 
four ript'ning series pr(*sent(‘d in the previous paper (10) plotted on log-log paper 
against the time of ripening. The lack of parallelism of the constants for the b 
series is again evident. There are insufficient data to prove whether this is due 
to some systematic exfKuimental error or whether the linear relationship fails at 
ver>^ low values of the rijicning variable, but there is some evidence of the latter 
(see page 1019). 

If the log-log fie(|uency distribution curve shifts linearly as a whole, then the 
relationship l)etween the frecpiency of any one size of particles and the ripening 
time or concentration (*annot Ik? linear on the same type of graph paper. This 
is geometrically e\'ident if one considers, in such a graph as figure 2, the inter- 
section with the invariant curve of any single vertical size ordinate when the 
whole curve shifts along a diagonal line at a uniform rate, such a uniform shift 
corresponding to the effect of ripening time. Even the fluctuations and “breaks^^ 
in the size-frequency curve must lie reflected in the resulting ripening time- 
frequency curve for a single particle size which can be obtained from such graphs 
as figure 2, if the fretjuency valu<\*^ of the succe.«5sive curves at a single size ordinate 
are plotted against the ripening times (see figure 5). These curves represcfit the 
number of grains during ripening momentarily having a given size. In general, 
for larger particle sizes at relatively short ripening times, the number of grains 
attaining a given size at successive moments increases with time; for smaller 
particle sizes, the nuinlier of particles of a given size in a silver halide precipitate 
dec^reases with time. It probably is not possible, at least with the data avail- 
able, to formulate an expression covering the whole ripening period for this 
relation; the inaccuracy of the data for large particle sizes in the ‘‘tails’' of the 
size-frequency curve and the breaks in the rijiening-frcquency curves make this 
complicated. After the maximum, the curve straiglitens out quickly and 
behaves as a rate-of -solution curve; i. e., the number of grains in the size class is a 
simple exponential function with time, 

.V = .4c-*' (2) 

and hence are straight lines on semi-log paper. Actually, they consist of broken 
straight lines, as can be seen from figure 5, because of the breaks already referred 
to, and as has already been pointed out by Sheppard and Lambert (14). In the 
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first three or four class sizes (below 0.5 m*)> the increase in the number of particles 
with ripening time (and the consequent maximum) occurs at times of ripening so 
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short that they cannot be obtained in practice; hence these curves appear to be 
entirely a simple exponential type. 

Curves of grain size vf>. ripening time representing the history of a grain or 
group of grains during ripening would be especially interesting but not simple to 
obtain. 


Normal f unctions 

Another graphical device that simplifies the apparent relationships between 
giain growth factors and size distribution consists in plotting, instead of the 



simple frequency values, the linearizing function between the observed fre- 
quencies and the so-called “normal frequency law,” 


ss: 


1 

\/2ir 


-^it 


•dx 


y 


( 3 ) 
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against the logarithms of the particle sizes. The cumulative frequencies and 
the integral of the error function are used. In practice, it is simplest to accmn- 
plish this transformation merely by plotting the cumulative frequencies on emn- 
mercial “log-probability” paper. 



Fia. 6. precipitations 

An example of this is shown in figure 6, which utilizes the same original data 
from Lambert’s precipitations as figure 2 ; the simple arithmetic group would be 
somewhat similar to figure la. The imchanged shift of the distribution form, 
including characteristic irregularities, is just as marked here, again showing that 
the particle-size-distribution law remains of the same type throughout ripening, 
in spite of the extreme difference in appearance and skewness at the two extremes. 

The tise of this transformation as an analytical tool for studying frequency 
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curves seems to have been first developed by Kapteyn and Van Uven (5, 6, 16) in 
a series of valuable papers, in which this form was one phase of a general mathe- 
matical development of the problem of biological frequency distribution. In 
these papers they hypothesized that there had originally been a distribution of 
values according to the “Normal Gauss-LaPlace*' law and that the factors of the 
growth process altered the distribution into its final form. The curve obtained 
by plotting as described was termed that of the “normal function,’^ z = /(x), 
and was calculated by means of tables. The function, ^(x) = clf{x), where 
/'(x)dx represents the first derivative of (x), was called the “reaction function’* 
and was considered to represent an analysis of the “causes” of gro^vth. If 

z = X log X (4) 

which makes the “normal function” a straight line on semi-log paper, then 
^(x) == and growth, according to this premise, is proportional to the size 
attained at any time. 

It is a well-established fact ( 1 ) that the growth of a single crystal is proportional 
to its surface. It is also a fact (9) that it is an unique property of the logarithmic 
probability size-frequency function, which must express the particle size distribu- 
tion if the semi-log normal function is linear, that this same type of function 
would apply, no matter which size attributes — diameters, areas, volumes, or 
weights — were measured. 

Formula for size-frequency clislribution 

A linear distribution, upon plotting the cumulative function on log-probability 
paper, is usually assumed to indicate merely tlmt the arithmetic differential form 
is that of the usual log-probability formula : 

y = (5) 

V TX 

or 

y (5a) 

X 

However, both this graph and the parabola on log-log paper can be transformed 
as strictly to the generic form.* 

y = (6) 

where n is any integer and *'1„, n, and an are constants, y is the frequency, and x 
is the size attribute; also. In x is the notation for logarithms to the base e, log x 
is that for the common Briggsian system (base 10), and k is an invariant vithin 
the same system of logarithms. Specifically, to convert equation 6 to 

y - (7) 

* The notation given here is slightly different from that used originally; it is simpler and 
allowB more consistency in transformation. 
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whm r is any integer and, as before, the subscripts merely oansistently identify 
the constants (in equation 5a, n —I), then: 

In An^r ^ In An + otn-r + r*/4#c (8) 

Un^r == On + r/2K (9) 

for conversion between the two systems of logarithms, 

k = k/M- a = M an, where M = 0.43429 (10) 

Since the relation between any two measures of size lengths, volumes, weights, 
etc.) can be expressed as z ox**, the mathematical proof for the last statement 
of the previous section becomes clear. It can also be checked empirically. 

Unfortunately, if we have a size-frequency distribution curve with data for 
one measure, such as a diameter, and for purposes of comparison Avish to (convert 
to a different measure, such as projective area or total surface, the conversion 
will produce a series of unequal class sizes. For this reason it is l)est to pnx'eed, 
class by class, with the cumulative data and curve. If v is the size in projective 
area and x Is the size in diameters, then 


du « ^.dx 

If a new constant class width, Aw, is desired for comparison with another deter- 
mination, a point-by-point multiplication of each class frequency by Aw/Aw,- 
must be made. If the new midpoints for plotting or calculation are not read 

from the cumulative graph, they can be calculated for each case — - • 

Graphical method for determination of particle-size distrUnttion 

The present authors have pointed out (9) that, irrespective of the v'alidity of 
Kapteyn and Van liven ’s theory, this transformation provided a very potent 
instrument for simplifying the analysis of a particle-size distribution, or series 
of such distributions, including the determination of the size-frequency ctjrv'e, 
and suggested the use of the commercial log-probability paper instead of calcula- 
tion of the function. ITie basis of the graphical method proposed was as follows: 
Consider two functions, the unknown one of the observetl data plotted on graph 
paper, and the one whose curve it is proposed to draw through the points rep- 
resenting the data. It will be found that, unless the two functions are identical 
or nearly so within the limits of the graph, if the two are mmultaneously put 
through a series of transformations of variable u — ^(x), v = etc., in some 
cases the two will undoubtedly seem of different type. In practice, instead of 
calculating the transformatiem it is sufficient merely to plot the two on specialized 
grai^ papers. Moreover, by carefully choosing the type, relatively few trans- 
formaticHis need be made. The authors found that, if the data are {dotted on (i) 
ordinary arithmetic {laper, {2) log-log paper, and (d) log-probability pa{>er, mid 
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the proposed curve (which may be entirely empirical and without formula) is 
plotted more or less simultaneously and consistently on each graph, the result is 
very similar to a curve obtained by a laborious application of the least-squares 
method. The log-log paper is especially valuable in determining the locus of the 
mode and also the curve locus in the '‘tair’ of the distribution. 

Later, Hatch and Choate (4) concurred in the use of the log-probability paper 
for the analysis of size distribution and suggested that the particle-size constants 
be read directly from the graph. If the distribution on this graph paper is a 
straight line so that formulas 5 and (> apply, then the geometric mean, CAM., 
rather than the usual arithmetic mean, yl.il/. or average, should be the most 
representative single number to express the distribution, because McAlister (12^ 
obtained this type of formula upon assuming that the C7.il/. was the most repre- 
sentative number. But it should be calculated in the usual way® rather than by 
utilizing the 60 per cent line on the cumulative log-probability graph, as recom- 
mended by Hatch and C-hoate, since their procedure strictly determines the 
median, which equals the Cr.;l/. only in tho.se eases when the complete distribution 
is represented by a single straight line on the graph paper. Analogously, the 
A.M. (average) is usually calculated, although it is equal to the median if the 
plot is linear on cumulative? arithmetic probability paper. 

Krumbein (7, 8) has particularly develojx'd the procedure of utilizing the 
cumulative* logged graph for graphical analysis and determination of distribution 
constants. Although his methods, including transformation of variable to a 
function of log 2 .r, are usually applicnl to the study of sediments, they are equally 
applicable to distributions of precipitates determined by other means than 
sedimentation. 

Many other pai ticle-size distributions than those of silver halide precipitates 
are simplified by the use of double log and log-probability papers; in fact, it is 
now used so generally, including for particle-size distributions formed by com- 
minution, that J. H. Gaddum (2) has recently suggested that systems of this 
class be called “lognormal distributions. This term will be adopted here as a 
simplification. 


II. STUDY OF VOLUME PHECTPIT.\TIOX 

The more urdinaj*y method of precipitation, wherein one comiX)nent is run 
into the bulk of another, is more complex than Lambert's stream type. When, 
as usual, the addition is gradual, precipitation (particle formation) continues over 
an appreciable period of time under constantly changing conditions. The com- 
plexity is compounded in the case of a reaction like the precipitation of silver 
halides by addition of silver nitrate solution to a volume of an alkali bromide, 
such as potassium bromide, since the latter is a solvent for the precipitate. 
Obviously, growth by ripening will start at once and proceed simultaneously 
with succeeding particle formation. 

Comparison of the tw-o precipitation methods helps the analysis of the factoi's, 
althougli the formation and growth effects cannot be neatly separated in this 
system. 

* See any handbook of statistics. 
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The L-1 predpitaHon experiment 

A silver bromide dispersion was prepared by running a solution of 200 g. of 
ffllver nitrate in 1 1. of water into a bromide-gelatin solution with 1700 g. of 
water. The addition of silver nitrate was adjusted to last for 10 min., and was 
sensibly constant. 



Fig. 7. L-1 precipitation 

At given intervals of time (ranging in approximate geometrical progression 
from al-min. period), 5-cc. samples were withdrawn in automatic pipets that had 
previously been calibrated 'for the temperature and solutions involved. These 
samples were immediately diluted and chilled. The data from the particle-size 
anal3ws were analyzed by the methods previously discussed. 

Partick-size distribution characteristics from volume precipitation 

The results of this analysis are best presented for this discussion by the log-log 
Kze-frequency curves (figure 7) and the log-size normal functions. It can be 
seen that the form type of the individual distributions from this more usual 
type of precipitation is fundamentally the same as that from the simpler stream 
type of preciptation (cf. figures 2 and 6). The individual distributions in this 
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case are somewhat more complex and the growth relations during the precipita- 
tion period are very definitely so, as we should expect. No longer is the width of 
the log-log curve, corresponding to the basic dispersion of the crystal sizes, a 



Fio, 8. L-l precipitation 

constant during tliis period and no longer is formula 1 (page 1007) applicable. 
When the lO-min. precipitation period is over, the simple growth relations again 
operate, as can be seen from figure 9 and t^ble 1. 

During volume precipitation, the basic dispersion of sizes (width of the log- 
log size-frequency curve), which is not affected by ripening, increases during the 
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precipitation period. This is substantiated by the data from the size-frequency 
analyses of another series of volume precipitations where the time of precipitation 
was constant for each precipitation of the series but the temperature was varied, 



TABLE 1 

Volume precipitation 
L-1 precipitation; variable: time 


t 

1C1NVTS8 ELAPSED 

OM SAMPLING 

N 

TOTAL NUMBER 

X 10» 

m 

TOTAL NUMBER PER 

cai.« X 10»« 

i 

AVERAGE PARTICLE SIZE 
PROJECTED AREA 
IN/<* 

DXSPER^ON AROUND 

axN|l* 

1.0 

118.90 

6.55 

0.18 

0.15 

1.5 

127.35 

6.83 

0.21 

0.22 

2.0 

127.85 

6.66 

0.30 

0.32 

2.5 

138.20 

6.98 

0.32 

0.38 

3.0 

140.85 

6.94 

0.41 

0.44 

4.0 

144.45 

6.75 

0.56 

0.61 

6.0 

158.05 

6.74 

0.69 

0.77 

8.0 

166.05 

6.55 

0.80 


11.0 

174.40 

6.46 

0.79 


16.0 

157.70 

5.84 

0.86 


35.0 

129.60 

4.88 

1.12 

0.99 


that of each successive precipitation from 4 to being at a higher temperature 
(figure 14). The greater complexity of this precipitation type is again evidmit. 

The crystal-size distribution form obtained by volume precipitation may be 
very sim^e. This is illustrated by the size-frequency distribution cmres of the 
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»Seed Lantern emulsion, which were determined very precisely and were presented 
in the previous paper (9). In this case, the log size-distribution was linear 
throughout the range, the log-log curve was accurately fitted by a parabola, 
and consequently, the simple formulas of page 1013 apply rigidly ^\^thout series 
expansion. 


III. FORMATION OF PARTICLE-SIZE DISTRIBUTIONS 
DutribuHon curve ^^breaks^^ 

Such a simple size distribution as this is ver>" unusual, however, in silver 
halide precipitates; indeed, in other precipitates as well. Usually more or less 
marked discontinuities or ‘'breaks'' occur in the distribution cur\'es with the 
siigments of the curves showing the simplified characteristics. .\s previously 
pointed out, the breaks have been very useful in showing the nature of the 
unchanged shift of the distribution curve during crystal growth caused by 
solvent ripening. Thes<» characteristic points can be followed across the graph 
paix'r in each sii(;ceeding curve formed hy the variation of a ripening factor. 

If th<^ breaks are merely unc'hanged indicators during the ripening process, 
when reciiystallization and growth occur, such recrystallization does not produce 
them and they must h(‘ formed during the formation process of the crystals 
themsehes. 


ronn of (he original size distribution 

There is little dirwt evidence, in the data from such precipitation series, as to 
whether or not the form of the original distribution curve upon precipitation was 
of a different type, because of the inherent difficulty of obtaining sufficiently 
early valid samples and the minute size' of the particles at this original stage. 
The lack of fiarallelism of the lines for the b series of weakest potassium bromide 
(ioncentratioii in figure 4 might be considered as indicating that only with this 
very weak concentration of solvent has the ripening action not come to a satura- 
tion limit in its effect. 

It will be recalled (c/. jmge 1018) that the size-frequency distribution of the 
Seed I^nteni emulsion and that of each segment of the other precipitations arc 
strictly of the fonn that had been derived by Ivaptejm and Van Uven (6) on the 
assumption that an original size distribution had existed that had the ^'normar' 
form expimsed by the standard Gauss-LaPlace function, but that, with condi- 
tions such that gi’owth was proportional to the sizes at each moment, the dis- 
tribution changed to the lognormal type. 

Sheppard and Trivelli (11) have considered that this is consistent \sith, and 
can be explained by, the facts that the distributions of velocities of the molecules 
and ions of a solution as well as the Brownian motions of the particles obey the 
laws of the kinetic theory and are distributed according to this normal proba- 
bility law. Since the original crystals arc formed by collisions between ions, 
between ions and particles, and between particles, they considered it reasonable 
to assume that the initial particle-size distribution of the silver halide crystals 
was accxirding to this law* 
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Particle-size distribution of Lippmann emulsiom 

These assumptions now have independent experimental support in the results 
of the sise-frequency analysis of a Lippmann photographic emulsion'. 

This type of photographic emulsion is made (13) by volume precipitation but 
by very rapid addition of the components and without the prolonged solvent^ 
effect of a large excess of potassium bromide. As a result, the particles are 
exceedingly minute, but they are still crystalline (3), although they are so far 
below microscopic resolution that the coated plates are transparent. Such an 
emulsion was prepared by E. Yackel, and the size-frequency analysis made by 
C. E. Hall and A. L. Schoen, of these liaboratories. The measurements made 
from electron micrographs at 50,000 times magnification were in units of diameter 
instead of projective area, as were those of the other emulsion. The resultant 
size-frequency curve is shown in figure 10. Figure 11 shows the data plotted on 
arithmetic probability paper. Obviously the distribution is that of the Gauss- 
LaPlace law. 



Dl«fN«l«r M NMlItMiCroM 

Fig. 10. Regular Lippmann emulsion 

It will be noted that there seems to be a break in the distribution near the 
upper limit of particle size. Previous evidence has indicated that this is not a 
product of ripening but is a characteristic of the formation of the distribution. 
This factor is better studied by the analogous curves from another Lippmann 
emulsion prepared and measured by the same workers (figures 12 and 13)* 
Here we are definitely dealing with a compound ‘‘normal curve,** Moreover, 
even without the previous evidence, it is certain that this complexity is not a 
function of the extremely limited ripening of this type of emulsion. 

Theory of formation of size distribution by precipitation 

The authors offer the following explanation of these facts: As is well accepted, 
particle formation by precipitation starts upon nuclei present in the saturated 
solution. However, there may be various kinds of nuclei, differing in their 
facility for inducing crystallization, and the readiest will naturally start ,the 
process and may become exhausted. The rate of the start of otystallization will 
then change. Each kind of nuclei would form its own particle-size distribution 
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which, under ordinary circumstances, may be assumed to be that expressed by 
the Gauss-LaPlace formula. The breaks in the size distribution observable in 
its log-log and “normal” functions are caused by this complex nucleation. The 
crystallization proceeds in the adsorption layer (16) at the surface of the crystal, 
and hence the velocity of crystallization is very susceptible to impurities.; 

It might be considered that exhaustion of some impurity during the particle 
growth phase of the precipitation caused a change of rate which might be reflected 
as a break in the size distribution. Such a change of rate could only be a speed- 



ing up, since surface adsorption of impurities can only inhibit crystallization. 
This is the opposite effect from exhaustion of one kind of nuclei, because that 
type most easily inducing crystallization will be used up first. Now, when the 
graphs of the normal functions are examined, such as figures 6 and 8, it must be 
remembered that the largest particles wei*e formed first. On considering the 
first derivative of the normal function but inversely with respect to particle size^ it 
will be noticed that at each successive break the rate of particle formation 
decreases. This factor, alone, would invalidate the adsorption of surface 
impurities as a source of the breaks. 



Normot function of cumulative number of portictes 
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Fornuitwn factors in volume 'precipitation 

With tlie usual conditions of volume precipitation, especially for silver halides, 
including the appreciable period of reaction and the presence of solvents of 
variable concentration, as the excess of the receiving reagent is used up, the 
picture is even more complicated. The average particle size, d, and the disper- 
sion around it, are increasing throughout the precipitation, as can be observed 



from figure 9 and table 1. These factors, especially the prolonging of the 
precipitation period, may separate the action of the different t3rpes of nuclei 
still more. In fact, figure 14 represents a case where a so-called ‘^compoimd 
curve^^ was formed during a single stmightforward volume precipitation. Each 
log-log size-frequency curve in figure 14 was obtained from a sample from a 
precipitation of silver halide lasting about 40 min., each precipitation differing in 
the temperature which was constant throughout each precipitation. 
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TABLE 2 

Stream preeipitation 

Series precipitated by R. H, Lambert; precipitated as 0.5 molar AgBr; ripened 
in KBr as 0.4 molar AgBr 


Group b. 2 parts KBr: 40 parts AgBr. Number of grains X lO*"* per cc. of solution 


CLAS.S. . . 

!♦ 

It 


2 

3 

4 1 

1 

5 

6 


8 

9 

10 

11 

KEAN CLASS SIZE 
IN SQI7AEK 
mCKONS. . . . 

0.06 


0.05 

o.is 

0.25 

0. 

35 

0.4S 

0.5S 

0.65 

0.75 

0.85 

0.95 

1.05 

Pre> 

cipiU' 

tion 

Min- 

utes 

ripened 

















4b 

150 

6,62().75 

6,800.00 

1,911.83 

641.64 

152.67 

36.96 

14,31 

1.18 

2.40 




5b 

240 

4,870.55 

5,000.00 

1,860.56 

681.00 

178.90 

36.96 

16.71 

5.98 



t 


6b 

345 

3,971.58 

4,200,00 

1,591.03 

718.00 

230.17 

64.40 

25.05 

9.65 

4.76 


1.18 


7b 

495 

2,757.30 

2,920.00 

1,380.52 

647.62 

239.73 

90.04 

44.73 

10.14 

4.78 

3. 58 

1 2.38 

0.59 

7ib 

870 

2,250.42 

2,280.00 

1,207.58 

421.01 

169.36 

75.14 

45.92 

19.68 

11.32 

5.37 

6.96 

3.58 

7|b 

1110 

1,850.13 

1,730.00 

1,116.93 

416.25 

173.53 

74.55 

47.71 

22.06 

16 10 

8.95 

1 8.95 

4.17 

8b 

1395 

1,528.84 

1,420.00 

1,045.97 

477.07 

179.49 

76.93 

58.45 

20.27 

20.27 

8.95 

11 32' 

4.17 

1 

CLASS, 


12 


13 

14 

15 



17 j 

18 

; „ j 

20 

J 


MEAN CLASS SIZE 
IN SQUAKK 
ICICRONS 

1.15 

1 

1.25 

1 35 i 

1.45 

j 1.55 

1 r 

1 1 .65 j 

1 

j i 

j 1 W } 

l.‘)5 

i TOTAL 
: NO (ctm 
BKCTEtt) 

Pre- 

cipita- 

tion 

Min- 

utes 

ripened 

1 


j 

! 


1 

! 

i 

1 

1 

1 

j 


I 

1 



1 

! 


! 


4b 

150 



1 




I 

i 


1 


► 

' 


i 9,561.0 

5b 

240 







i 



i 


i 



. 7,780.1 

6b 

345 

i 



1.18 1 


1 



I 

i 



, 


1 6,845.3 

7b 

495 

1.20 

1 

.20 

i 

! 

1 


! 



1 





' 5.346.5 

7|b 

870 

2.38 

1 

.20 

0.59 j 


! 0.59 1 







4,249.7 

7ib 

1110 

6.57 

2,99 

2.99 

1 

i 1.20 i 


I 

0.59 


! 0,59 

3,634.1 

8b 

i 

1395 

11.93 

2.99 

5.96 

i 0.59 1 1.20 j 

1. 

20 { 

0.59 


i 1.20 

3,348.6 


Group c, 4 parts KBr:40 parts AgBr, Number of grains X 10“* per cc. of solution 


CLASS 

1* 

It 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

MEAN CLASS SIZE 












IN SQUARE 


0.05 










MXCEONS. 

0.06 

0.15 

0.2S 

0.35 

0.45 

0.55 

0.65 

0.75 

0,85 

0.95 

Pre- 

Min- 












dpitt- 

utes 












tion 

ripened 












3c 







wM 



1.18 


4.76 

4c 












MS 

5c 








66.80 

32.20 

9.55 

3.58 

3.58 

6c 

345 



jjmgg 




88.30 


23.90 


3.58 

7c 

495 

787.87 




243.30 


116.90 

52.50 


7.16 

13.72 

7|o 


224.36 


397.75 

296.97 

213.48 

143.71 

Mmi 



mm 

33.99 

7!c 


163.98 


323.22 

277.89 


116.88 

105.55 


48.89 

27.43 

26.84 

8o 

1305 


IS 

256.42 

248.67 

132.39 



56.66 

51.88 

31.61 

45.32 
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TABLE 2 — Continued 


Class 

11 

12 

u 

14 

15 

16 


18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


MEAN CLASS SIZE 
IN SQUARE 
MICRONS 

1.05 

1.15 

1 25 

1.35 

1.45 

1.55 

1.65 

1.75 

1.85 

1.95 

2.05 

2.15 

2.25 

TOTAL 

NO. {COR-^ 
RECTED^ 

Pre- 

cipita- 

tion 

Min- 

utes 

ripened 














3c 

90 


1.181 

" 





.... 





8,109.72 

4c 

150 


1.18 


1.18i 





i 


I 


5,841.94 

5c 

240 














4,239.60 

6c 

345 

1.18 

1.18 





i 

' 1.18 






3,217.30 

7c 

495 

2 99 

2 99 0 59 

1.20 









i 

I 

2,438.70 

7ic 1 

870 

7.7514 31 

2 38' 1,79 








1 

!i,535.40 

7Jc 1 

ino 

13.11 12.52 

3.58! 2.38 1.79 

0.59. 0.59 


!i.79; 

1 

1 


1,317.40 

8c 

! 1395 

26.84 21 47, 7.75 11.32 

3.58 

2.38 

1.79 

1 2o: 

;0. 59 0. 591 

1 1 1 

.0.59!l, 164.60 

! 


Group r. 6 parts KBr:40 parts AgBr. Number of grains X 10~* per cc. of solution 


mean class SIZE' 
IN fiOlJARF. I 
MICRONS 1 


0.2S 


1 

I 

1 0.45 t 0.5S 


Pre- 

cipita 

lion 


2c 

4c 

3c 

6c 


Min- 

utes 

rilicned 


60 ,3,955.16 4,080.00.1,631.57 686.98 234,971 58.43 15 49 


7 

8 

9 

10 

0.65 

1 

0.75 

0.85 

1 

0.95 

7 16 

! 4 76 


1.18 


90 j2, 352.5412. 
150 11,428.981, 


240 

.345 


685.041 

.394.06' 


150. 0011. a38. 17579. 64'324. 42, 128. 8r 67.98' 21.47; 7.16, 2.40, 1.18 
260.00,1,026.89 425 78'279. 69,150. 88 117.47' 26.23, 17.28; 6.37i 7.16 

74.55| 54.8716.69,19.09 
71.56| 46.1225.04'32.59 


540. (X), 
.315.00! 


673.86 386.42 238 53il30 01,124.64, 
562.51 318.42190 42,134. 37'l20 06; 


7c 

495 

125 

76| 

91.00! 

7k 

870 I 

41 

74 

28.00i 

7fc 

1110 

42.73 

31.80j 

8c 

1395 

1 

20.87j 

14.00! 

i 

CLASS 


i n 

12 

! ; 

MEAN rL%S.S SIZE 

- - 


i 

IN SQUARE 



i 

MICRONS. 

1.05 

1.15 

1 1 25 ! 

Pre- 

1 Min- 




cipita- 

1 utca 



1 i 

tion 

ripened 



! 

2s 

: 60 



; : 

3s 

90 



< ! 

4c 

ISO 

1.18 

1.79 


«s 

240 

2.99 

2.99 

0.591 

6 s 

345 

7.95 

12.32 

1.691 

75 

405 

18.28 

19.08 

25.05] 

7*5 

870 

16.30 

18.28 

11.13] 

7*5 

1110 

I19.88 

22.27 

8.74 1 

85 

1395 

19.88 

1 

22.66 

7.651 


3(X).14j239.32,166.96j 96.211 89.84, 
145. lo! 151. 46 122.04' 83.88 81.90! 
118 07!i 39 ulllO.Oli 77.13 83.09: 
80.70 !i 05.34! 96.21' 78.7li 76.13| 


62 02; 53.67 31.8135.78 
54.86 52. 87 32. 20 31. 40 
54.47; 54.06 31.0l‘33.79 
38 lei 42. 13 30.21 '34. 19 


16 


18 


19 


20 


23 24 


1.15 


1.75 ' 1.85 : 1.95 2.05 2.15 ! 2.25 ! 2.35 


2.391 


1.18; 

0.59; 1.79! 0.59 
0.80j 0.39| 

3.18 4.38j 
6.3612.321 
8.74: 

110.34! 


I 


5.57 

7.16! 


0.39 1 0.39i 0.39! 

2.78| 1.99! 0.39! 1.19i 
3.58: 4.38, 1.19: 3.58 
1.19 4.77 1.59 3,18 
3.181 5.96' 1.591 8.35 


1.99, 

1.59 

1.19 


,0.39 

1.990.800.39 

1.59.0. 39! 

1.19.0. 391.19 
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TABLE 2—-Coniin‘ued 


CLASS 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

40 

45 


ICEAKCLASS SIZE 
IN SQVASE 
MICtONS.. 

2.55 

2.65 

2.75 

2.85 

2 95 

3.05 

3.15 

3.2S 

.L35 

3.45 

3.55 

3.65 

3.95 

4.45 

TOTAL 

NO. (COR- 
lECTED) 

Pre- 

cipiu- 

tion 

Min- 

utes 

ripened 















2d 

60 















4,760.3 

3d 

90 















3,525.2 

4d 

150 

1 

j 


0.69 




1 



i 





2,549.9 

5d 

240 


1 













1,094.7 

6d 

345 

1 

i 


I 











1,427.1 

7d 

495 

! 

! 


1 







i 


i 

i 

976.4 

7Jd 

870 

1 2.78 

i 0.39 

1.19 

1 

1 

0.39 

! 

i 


jo. 39 

1 


!0.39i 


t 

! 

619.6 

7Jd 

1 1110 

0.80| 

2.78 

t 

1 

|3.58 

1 

io.39; 


1 


i 

j 

549.8 

8d 

1 1395 

3.18 

1.69 

1.19 

0 . 39|2 . 39!0 . 80i0 . 80j0 . 39;0 . 80!0 . 39 jO . 80[0 . 39|0 . 390 . 39 

503.7 


* The number of particleB observed in the first class is that for a class width restricted by 
the limit of resolution and detection. The latter is taken as 0.02 /i*. The data in this 
column represent this frecjuency corrected for graphing by the factor Ax/ Ax (» 10/8). 

t These values have been corrected to full class width by extrapolation on log-log paper 
to allow integration and calculation of constants. 
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COMMUNICATION TO THE EDITOE 
A NOTE ON THE STRENGTH OF ORGANIC BASES 

Thoitgh the streogth ci organic acids is fairly well explained and understood 
from the electronic mechanism, the behavior of organic bases is very anomalous. 
This has led recently to a rejection by Brown of the thermodynamic dissociation 
constants of bases in aqueous solution to serve as a measure of base strength, 
attributing them to ‘^complex solvation dfects the importance of which can not 
yet be estimated”; he takes the strength of binding between a base apd a boron 
trialkyl as a correct measure of base strength. The purpose of the present note 
is to suggest a new approach, based on classical concepts, which removes some 
of the anonudies and reconciles the theory and results of Brown with the question 
of base strength in aqueous solution. 

Alkylamines against hydrogen ion: Our main purpose in this note is to draw 
attention to two hitherto neglected or unnoticed features of the problem. The 
first point is that the weakness of ammonia is contributed partly by the repulsion 
of the approaching hydrogen ion by the three positively charged hydrogen atoms 
around the central nitrogen atom. If one of the hydrogen atoms is replaced 
by an alkyl group, the approaching hydrogen ion then undergoes repulsion only 
by the remaining two hydrogen atoms, which are not symmetrically situated 
about the line of approach. This diminution of the repulsion to the approaching 
hydrogen ion is the main factor which causes all primary alkylamines to be at 
least twenty times stronger than ammonia. Of course, the weak electron- 
donating {+ I) effect of the alkyl groups also contributes partly to this increase 
of strength. 

The second point we want to make is offered to account for the fact tliat on 
passing from a secondary to a tertiary alkylamine the base strength invariably 
falls off very steeply — a fact which is just opposite to what is expected from the 
classical polar factor considerations. When a basic nitrogen atom captures a 
proton, it shares some of this positive charge. Now, carbon being electropositive 
to hydrogen, and an N — C bond being less polarizable than an N — H bond, the 
tertiary nitrogen atom vrill have less tendency to capture a proton than a second- 
ary amine has, a fact which will make the former weaker. This idea, which we 
propose to call ‘polarstriction effect’, since it arises out of a restrictive effect on 
an atom to assume a charge owing to the unsuitable electronegativity of the 
adjoining atoms, is taken from Pauling, who proposed it to explain the unex- 
pected wedmess of dialkyl-substituted guanidines. This opporition by the 
carbon atom is strongest with the methyl group, since the natural tendency ot 
the methyl group is to keep the nitrogen most negative by suppl3ring it electrons 
by the “hs^wrconjugation” mechanism; hence, methylamines are the weakest 
alkylamines. Of course, sterio factors depending on the size and shape of the 
alkyl groups are idso operative, but we consider the polarstriction factor to be 
molt important in the matter. 

Bases against generalized adds: If the approaching acid is not the positivdly 
charged hydrogen ion but is a neutral molecule, e.g., a borcm triidkyl, tlm power- 
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ful electrical forces arising out of the charged hydrogen ion become practically 
absent) though not completely absent as formal charges are now involved, and 
other factors begin to assume more importance. Bro^vn has successfully ex- 
plained the base strength under such circumstances as due to an interplay 
between the classical polar factor and a steric factor originating out of the size 
of the alkyl groups present in the acid and/or the base. Though substantially 
agreeing with Brown's theory we are inclined to think that his steric factor 
should also include the polarstriction effect we have discussed, which becomes 
more probable from the fact observed by Browm that the tertiary amine is 
invariably weaker than the secondary amine, though the relative strengths of 
the other aminos vary with the nature of the alkyl group present in the acid 
and/or the base. 

Santi R. Palit. 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Brooklyn, New York 
April, 1947 


NEW BOOKS 

Oxidation. A general discussion held by the Faraday Society, September, 1945. 398 pp. 
London: Gurney and Jackson, 1946. Price: 20 shillings. 

The appearance of this volume, containing thirty-two papers presented at a symposium 
on oxidation, marks a welcome return by the Faraday Society to the policy it had long 
followed before the w'ar of holding s^miposia from time to time on subjects of current in- 
terest in theoretical chemistry. The subject of oxidation affords a wide spread of topics 
in many fields of theory and practical application. The general discussions interspersed 
through the sessions form a most valuable part of the symposium. While the theoretical 
aspects of oxidation receive full attention, the subject of combustion naturally led to the 
consideration of fuels and explosive gas reactions. 

S. C. Lind. 

Abridged Scientific Publications from the Kodak Research Laboratories. Vol. XXVII. 314 
pp. Rochester, New' York: Eastman Kodak Company, 1945. 

This is a continuation of the publication in abridged form of papers which have been 
previously published in full in English in scientific periodicals. The present volume con- 
tains fifty papers published in American and British journals. 

S. C. Lind. 


Reactions af Carbon-Carbon Double Bonds. By Charles Cl Price, vi 4- 120 pp. New 

York: Interscience Publishers, Inc,, 1946. Price: $2.50. 

This interesting little book is the result of a group of lectures given by Professor Price at 
Pol 3 rtechnic Institute of Brooklyn under the direction of Dr, H. Mark. As stated in the 
Introduction, this book is the first volume of a series of *^Lecture8 on Progress in Chemis- 
try/' 

Written in the “eventful summer of 1946," this work constitutes one of the finest reviews 
of the subject to be found anywhere. While many researchers in physicodrganic chemistry 
may not share the position taken by Dr. Price in his reluctance to accept the application of 
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resonance theory to certain aspects of this subjecti there is no doubt that his attitude will 
provoke much new experimental work by the disciples of resonance theory. 

Interconversion through hydrogen bonding in the end forms of iS-diketones (page 8) 
and the dimers of simple carboxylic acids is apparently treated as an application of reson- 
ance. This is undoubtedly a case of tautomerism and not resonance, since the hydrogen 
atom is not situated equidistant from the tw'o oxygen atoms. Hydrogen bonds in general 
owe their existence to coulombic attraction. There are probably two identical minima in 
the energy vs. internuclear distance curves for these molecules. 

A few inconsistencies and small typographical errors are to be noticed. On page 59 it 
is stated that, ^*The data thus suggest that primary, secondary, and phenyl radicals are 
much more reactive than tertiary or benzyl radicals.** Yet on page 60 one finds that ^The 
order of reactivity of alkyl free radicals, I® < II® < III®,** etc. Reference is made on page 
31 to the “polarizability of the electrons.** Atoms and molecules are polarizable, but the 
polarization of an electron is probably out of the realm of human imagination. An oxygen 
atom is missing from the quinone formula on page 86, and formula “B** on page 102 carries a 
negative charge by mistake. 

This book represents a distinct contribution to the chemistry of cjarbon-carbon double 
bonds and should l>e read by all organic chemists. At two cents per page, this volume is 
certainly not overpriced. 

HicharoT. Arnoi.o. 

Tables of Spherical liesnel Functions Prepared by the Mathematical Tables Project, 

Columbia University Press, 1947. 

This is one of the series of mathematical projects lM*gun at C/olumbia University in 1937 
and continued at the Bureau of Standards. The tables in the j>re8ent volume will be of use 
especially to those interested in the practical application of wave theory in both the old and 
the new fields in which this type of mathematical analysis is re(|uired. 

8. C. JilND. 


Rarer Metah. By Jack Dkme.nt ano li. (*. Dake. 392 fip. New York: The Chemical 

Publishing Company, Inc., 1946. Price: S7.50. 

This publication is primarily intended for those interested in the practical astiects of 
the mineralogy, chemistry, physical properties, and metallurgy of some of the less familiar 
elements. Seven groups constitute segregated chapters; l>erylliuin; gallium, indium and 
thallium; germanium, titanium, zirconium, hafnium, and thorium; vanadium, coiumbium, 
and tantalum; molybdenum, tungsten, and uranium; selenium and tellurium; and the six 
platinum metals. 

There are several appendices: an abridged bibliography by II. B. Gordon; a table of 
atomic weights; the periodic system of the elements; the per cent of about fifty metals in 
the order of their abundance in igneous rocks, according to Clark and Washington; and an 
alphabetical subject index. In the opinion of the reviewer uranium (at 8.1(U*g. per gram) 
is ranked about tenfold too high in abundance. 

S. C. Lind. 

The Chemistry of Free Radicals. By W. A. Waters. 295 pp. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. Price: $6.50. 

The chemistry of free radicals is one of the most important topics of present-day soienoe 
from both the theoretical and the practical points of view. 

Dr. Waters has condensed into a relatively small space an excellent survey of gas- and 
liquid-phase radical reactions which should be of value to all chemists and to organic chem- 
ists in particular. 

Titles of the twelve chapters are as follows: I. The Discovery of Free Hadioals; II. 
Physical Properties of Free Radicals; III. Tnphenylmethyl and its Analogues; Vf, Free 
Radicals Containing Elements other than Carbon; V. Free Atoms and their Qas Reactions; 
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VI. Photochemical Decompositioiui; VII. Reactions of Free Alkyl Radicals; VIII. Free 
Aryl Radicals and their Reactions in Solution; IX. Reactions Catalyzed by Free Radicals: 
X. Reactions Involving Metals; XI. Some Oxidation Mechanisms; XII. Some Possible 
Mechanisms for Biochemical Processes. 

Certain small and obvious errors or omissions are noticed. The word “bases*' (page 111, 
last line) should probably read “cases”. In the first formula on page 112 one sulfur and one 
oxygen atom are missing. The term “/r«ns-dibromocinnamic acid” (page 179) is an un- 
fortunate choice —indeed, its use here is incorrect — in spite of the logic behind its applica- 
tion in this particular case. In view* of the recent investigations by Bartlett and Nozaki, 
as well as those by Marvel, Prill, and DeTar dealing ivith the polymerization of maleic 
anhydride and its derivatives, some change is now necessitated at the bottom of page 199. 

The clarity of this presentation of data and the critical analysis of alternate possibilities 
found throughout the text makes this volume a choice item in the reviewer's library. 

Richard T. Arnold. 

Hehufti. By W. H . Keksom. 494 pp. ; 258 illustrations. Amsterdam, London, New^ York* 

Elsevier Publishing Company, 1942. Price: $10.00. 

The devotion of an entire book of almost five hundred pages to a single element permits 
of an admirable thoroughness of treatment, especially when the element has no chemical 
afiinity and attention may be confined to the atomic state. Much of the interest in helium 
derives from its lightness and chemical inertness and its extremely low melting and freezing 
points. 

Helium was first liquefied in 1908 in the laboratory of Kammerlingh Oimes at Leiden, in 
which Keesom has been the principal collaborator and of which he has been Director for 
the past several years. No one could be found more suited to describe the searching studies 
that have been made of helium from manj' varied points of interest and nothing has been 
neglected from its spectacular discovery in the sun down to the latest results in its ejection 
from the nucleus of heavy atoms in the form of alpha particles. The occurrence, production, 
and commercial uses are discussed. Even the regulations for the export of helium from the 
United States are quoted. The gaseous, liquid, and solid states, as w^ell as the properties of 
the atom such as its spectra and cncrg>% arc fully treated. The final chapter is devoted to 
the helium nucleus. 

S. C. Lind. 

Nuclear Physics Tables (64 pp.) by J. Mattauck and An Introduction to Nuclear Physics 

(109 pp.) by S. Flueoge. Translated by Interscience Publishers, Inc. 8 colored plates. 

New York: Inlerscience Publishers, Inc., 1946. Price: $12.(X). 

This w'ork, as the title indicates, consists of two rather distinct though related parts. 
The Tables contain data collected at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut up to 1041 for all stable 
and radioactive i8oto|>es. Full literature references are given. Although the Tables are 
now' six years old, they nevertheless contain much material in convenient form w'hich could 
not be found without wide searches in the literature of several decades just past. 

The Introduction to Nuclear Physics wdll also be found valuable, especially to new* stu- 
dents of the subject, though it suffers from the lack of any literature references. 

S. C. Lind. 

Oerman-English Science Dictionary, By Louis DeVries with the collaboration of members 

of the Graduate Faculty, Iowa State College. 2nd edition. 558 pp. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ino., 1946. Price; $4.50. 

This book, very convenient in size and construction, contains 48,000 entries of the English 
equivalents of German words used in science. The second edition is about 50 per cent 
larger than the first and has been revised so as to make it more useful to chemists. It also 
includes words used in the biological, agricultural, and other physical sciences. Several 
useful tables have been added covering abbreviations, chemical elements, and physical units 
of measurement. 


S. C. Lind. 
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Inorganic ChemiMrg. By W. Noeton Jones, Je. 817 pp. Philadelphia, Pa. ; The Blakie- 

ton Company, 1947. Price: $4.26. 

This book is another addition to the already overcrowded field of general inorganic 
chemistry texts for the beginning college courses. However, there are a number of features 
about the book that warrant its publication. 

After a brief introduction and a short discussion of the varieties of matter and of meas- 
urement and calculation, the reader is introduced to the structure of the atom and then the 
relation of chemical change to atomic structure. Following this is the chapter on the peri- 
odic relation of the elements. In all subsequent descriptive chapters constant reference is 
made to atomic structure and periodic relationships, and the chemical and ph 3 ^ical behavior 
of each new element or family of elements is discussed in the light of electronic structure, 
and interrelationships are pointed out. This treatment, for example, certainly gives a 
clearer and more concrete picture of the numl)er of bonds or valence of an element than the 
time-honored nebulous definition, “The measure of the combining power of an atom.*' 
It is the reviewer’s firm conviction that a real understanding of the properties and reactions 
of the elements and their compounds, mass relationships, theory of acids and bases, etc., 
can only be obtained by a clear conception of simple atomic structure and electronic con- 
figuration, —certainly not from memory. 

Except when the more modern theories and laws have had a direct and logical evolution, 
all historical matter has been omitted. Many times the course of chemical history has been 
so meandering that it has served only to confuse rather than to clarify. However, in order 
not to ignore this phase of the subject completely, the book is liberally interspersed with 
photographs of outstanding scientists, accompanied by brief sketches of their lives and 
contributions. 

The chapters are fairly standard, although they have been thoroughly shuffled to give a 
different order of presentation. In the early descriptive chapters, the individual elements 
in the third period are discussed separately, without reference to other members of their 
family. The latter part of the book then deals with the periodic grou|>s in the standard 
way. This throws the two elements hydrogen and oxygen, generally introduced first, into 
chapters 23 and 2§, respectively. 

Several minor lapses occur in the text: e.g., on page 93, in treating the ionization poten- 
tial, the statement is made that scxlium has the lowest ionizing potential of the elements 
of period three, w'hereas on page 261 the statement is made that the 3i electron is removed 
from the atom (of aluminum) more easily than the 3o cdectron of sodium. On page 64 the 

author states oxidation is now' considered to l>e any process by w'hicb the valence 

of an atom is increased.” Obviously, he means positive valence. 

At the end of each chapter references are given to collateral reading, including such 
magazines as Life, Fortune, and Popular Science. Forty -nine pages of questions and prob- 
lems — all without answers — are appended. 

Physically, the make-up of the book is good. It is “bound in high grade materials which 
are sturdy, vermin-proof, and water resisting.” 

T. D. O'Beibn. 

Kinetic Theory of Liquids . By J. Feenkel, Physico- technical Institute, Leningrad. 

xi -f 488 pp. London: Oxford University Press, 1946. Price: $13.00. 

This excellent book by Professor Frenkel should be w'elcomed by all chemists and physi- 
cists who are interested in modern theories of matter in a condensed state and who will 
appreciate a critical discussion of the subject in a volume of moderate compass. In spite 
of the restrictive title of the treatise, the author devotes a considerable portion of the 
treatment to matter in the crystalline state. 

A list of the chapter headings will perhaps best serve to indicate the main topics treated 
by the author. These headings are: Real Crystals at Elevated Temperatures; Perturba* 
tloid of Alternation and Orientation Order in Mixed and Molecular Crystals; Properties of 
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Liquids and Mechanism of Fusion; Heat Motion in Liquids and their Mechanical Properties; 
Orientation and Rotational Motion of Molecules in Liquid Bodies; Surface and Allied 
Phenomena; Kinetics of Phase Transitions; Properties of Solutions; and High Polymeric 
Substances. 

F. H. MacDougall. 

Inorganic Syntheses. Vol. II. Edited by W. C. Fernelics. xii -f 293 pp. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946. Price: $4.00. 

The second volume of Inorganic Syntheses follows the general pattern established by the 
first, but several marked improvements have been introduced. Methods of synthesizing 
eighty-one varied compounds are presented, the list including some relatively simple sub- 
stances, such as barium bromate and nitric oxide, as well as such complex materials as 
triammonium imidodi sulfate and dichloro-6t8-ethylenediamine-cobaltic chloride. Rela- 
tively large amounts of space are devoted to the separation and purification of rare earth 
materials (33 pages) and to derivatives of the less common acids of sulfur (24 pages). 

The directions for all of the preparations have been made as specific as possible, and each 
synthesis has been checked by at least one independent investigator to insure the work- 
ability of the procedures and the elimination of directions which might be misinterpreted. 

In addition to the experimental part, the volume contains articles on the properties of 
several of the important types of inorganic compounds for which methods of preparation 
are given. These include the metal derivatives of the 1 , 3-diketone8, compounds of the rare 
earths, and the metal carbonyls. 

The nomenclature and indexing used in Volume I have been greatly improved in Volume 
II, and the book contains a short but e.\cellent article (by Miss Janet D. Scott) on the 
nomenclature of inorganic compounds. The index is cumulative for both volumes. 

The series of volumes on inorganic syntheses is designed to help laboratory workers in 
the preparation of all sorts of inorganic chemicals, and to outline techniques which may be 
adapted to inorganic preparations. The need for such help was evidenced by the warm 
reception accorded to Volume I. The current volume, with its numerous improvements, 
should be even more valuable 

John C. Bailar, Jr. 

Physical Chemistry for Colleges. By E. B. Millard. 6th edition. 682 Jpp. New York 

and London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946. Price: $4.50. 

Professor Millard has again undertaken the difficult task of presenting elementary physi- 
cal chemistry to beginning students. In this, the sixth edition of his widely used text, the 
greater part of the subject matter has been rewritten, but the selection and order of the 
topics are essentially the same as in the preceding edition. 

The introductory chapter of the previous edition has now been expanded into two chap- 
ters: Introduction— Determination of Atomic Weights; and Elementary Thermodynamics. 
Then follow chapters on: Properties of Sul>8tances in the Gaseous State; Properties of 
Substances in the Liquid State; Crystalline Solids; Solutions; Solutions of Ionized Solutes; 
Thermochemistry; Equilibrium in Homogeneous Solutions; Heterogeneous Equilibrium; 
Phase Diagrams (formerly included in the previous chapter); Kinetics of Homogeneous 
Reactions; Radiation and Chemical Change; Periodic Law of the Elements; Radioactive 
Changes; Atomic Structure; Colloids— Surface Chemistry; Free Energ>’^ of Chemical 
Changes; and Potentials of Electrolytic Cells. The number of pages has been increased 
from 600 in the fifth edition to 682 in the present edition; the number of problems has been 
increased from 327 to 355. 

The treatment of topics is, on the whole, quite good . Many of the more difficult concepts 
are excellently illustrated by the large number of numerical problems w'orked out in detail 
in the text. The large number of tabulated data serve not only as a basis for some of the 
problems for the student, but help him to understand the experimental basis for the laws of 
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physical chemistry, and, in many cases, the limitations of their validity. The author has 
wisely kept these numerical data up to date in each new edition, in order that real deviations 
between experiment and the corresponding law shall not be concealed by the experimental 
errors. A large number of references to the original literature are given, particularly for 
the numerical data in the text and in the problems. 

The student may, however, find some aspects of this volume a little confusing, and it 
will be the teacher’s duty to help him along. For example the text contains an unneces- 
sarily large number of alternative and sometimes not entirely correct definitions. Heat 
capacity is defined on page 36 by the relations — (dE/dT)^ and Cp (dH/dT)p, on page 
79 by — {dq/dT)v and Cp - (dq/dT)p, and on page 83 by O, — dE/dT and Cp - dH/dT, 
It would be well to use only one of these as a definition and derive the others. That given 
on page 79 is probably to be preferred, because it is not restricted to systems in which the 
only temperature-dependent work term is that due to expansion work. In any case the 
important restriction that (di?/d«)r 0 was not stated in connection with the definition 

given on page 83. Other examples of similar difficulties are the two definitions of the iso- 
electric point on pages 584 and 585, and the two definitions of free energy on pages 45 and 
594. 

Some inconsistencies appear in the proof of constant enthalpy in the Joule-Thomson ex- 
periment. A change in what constitutes the system occurs during the argument, and as a 
result some misleading statements are made. Instead of calculating the work done by the 
original system (the whole sample of gas) on the surroundings, the author divides the gas 
in the porous plug into thin sections. Then, ^^The gas in each thin section does work on the 
section ahead, ...” This analysis leads to the relation dw » d(pv), even though p varies, 
and ultimately to ”the special thermodynamic equation for the Joule-Thomson effect, 
dE *» — d(pw),” which is then integrated. 

Several difficulties in the field of molecular structure were noted. The atoms in the 
oxygen molecule are said to share two pairs of electrons on page 167, but are combined ”not 
merely by sharing two pairs of electrons” on page 562. Actually, the triplet ground state of 
the oxygen molecule requires two unpaired electrons and these are probably involved in 
the bond. Cesium chloride is not body-centered cubic (pages 168 and 178) but rather 
simple cubic; the point at the center of the cube (page 162) must be identical with that at 
the corner before the lattice on which a structure is based can be called body centered . The 
author also states on page 155 that ”chain hydrocarbons are linear.” Of course, they are 
not linear in the sense that the atoms in carbon dioxide are arranged linearly; the difficulty 
here may be related to the statements on pages 135 and 139, where it is stated that the car- 
bon'-carbon distance as determined from film thicknesses (1.4 A.) “agrees with” the value 
as determined by x-ray diffraction (1.54 A.). The appearance of formulas of the type 
(H20)ii on pages 133 and 134 seems unfortunate in view of the excellent more recent work 
on the structure of water. In this connection the explanation of the anomalously high 
conductances of HjO+ and OH“ in terms of the structure of water were not found by the 
reviewer. 

A few of the important typographical errors may be worth noting. The dimensions for 
the acceleration of gravity are given as cm. per sec. on page 22; the first equation on page 
69 should read — dp pgdh; the dimensions of pressure are incorrectly given on page 208; 
the distance 10 A. corresponds to 1 m^i instead of 1 m as stated on page 567 ; and a few electrons 
and symmetry elements are missing from the structural formula for BF^ (page 561), which 
has Dik symmetry. T 3 q>ographical errors such as those on pages 43, 298, 365, 552, and 612 
will probably not disturb the student. The binding and the paper on which the text is 
printed are quite good, in view of present conditions. Naturally, the price has gone up. 

I do not wish to emphasize the inaccuracies or errors noted above, or those which I felt 
were not worth mentioning. This sixth edition of Professor Millard’s book is an excellent 
text for the beginning student, and, under the guidance of a competent teacher, can be 
most heartily recommended. 


WiLUAM N. Lipscomb. 
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Physikalische Chemie in Medizin und Biologie (Physical Chemistry in Medicine and Biology). 

By W. Bladebgroen. 476 pp. Basel, Switzerland: Wepf et Cie Verlag, 1946. Price: 

25 francs (Swiss). 

This book aims at presenting a cross section of a science which is called by Schade and 
Habler * ‘physico-chemical medicine.’* The author has succeeded in presenting concisely 
the fundamentals of physical chemistry with their significance in biology (including phys- 
iology). The chapters are written in an original way, and the book is not a combination 
of two independent sections on physical chemistry and biophysics and biochemistry brought 
together in one cover. 

In the chapters dealing with the fundamentals the author considers the interests of and 
stimulates his biological readers by emphasizing the biological significance and applications 
of many phenomena. It is (piite refreshing and enlightening to find in the first chapter on 
atoms, ions, and molecules a section devoted to the origin of the radiation of the sun. 

The following review of titles of chapters shows the wide scope of the book: Atoms, Ions, 
and Molecules; Thernu>dynamic Considerations; Atiueous Solutions; Acid-Base Equilibria; 
Interface Phenomena; ('olloids; Structure of the Living Sulwtance; Colloid-chemical Phe- 
nomena in the Organism; Important Osmotic Phenomena; Oxidation-Reduction Potential; 
Problems of Metabolism and Biological Oxidation. 

The author states in the preface that he has einphasizetl esf>ecially those topics which are 
of interest to the student in medicine and the practising physician. The medical doctors 
and also the medical students in Switzerland must have a background in physical chemistry 
and even in mathematics which is far more thorough than that of their colleagues in this 
country. Neither the average American doctor nor the American student of medicine can 
digest the contents of this e\<*ellent book. However, it should he of great value to the stu- 
dent of and scholar in biology, and more specifically biochemistry and biophysics. The 
book demonstrates clearly that physical chemistrj' is an integral part of biology and phys- 
iolog\ . 

The text is quite modern, although certain treatments are outdated. The Nernst deri- 
vation of the electrode potential should l>e replaced by a more mt>dern one; the glass elec- 
trode suffers a stepmot herly t reatment ; a few words might have been said of modern theories 
of acids and bases; the Langmuir adsorption isotherm certainly should have l)een discussed 
with that of Freumilich (page 204 ) . From a chemical view the assumption of the occurrence 
of the reaction H-AXIa 4- NaCX NalKXL 4- HCl is awkward, even though such a reaction 
apparently may take place under certain conditions in the body. 

The book is eminently suitable as a text in advanced biochemistry and biophysics, and 
it should stimulate further development of biologt’ on a physicochemical basis, 

I. M. Kolthoff. 

Organic Analytical HeagtnU. Vol. I. By Fr.^nk J. Weuhkr. 442 pp. New York: D. 

Van Nostrand, Inc,, 1947. Price: $8.(K1. 

As stated in the preface, the main pun)osc of the lK>ok is to assemble in one place a de- 
scription of all organic compounds used in the analysis of inorgamc substances, and to pre- 
sent a discussion of the methods employing these reagents. Three more volumes will 
follow to complete the work. 

The first five chapters (50 pages) are of a general nature; they deal with the electronic 
theory of valence, coordination compounds, chelate compounds, types of chelate rings, 
and the effect of structure on solubility. The chapter on coordination compounds is based 
on the Werner theory, extended by that of Sidgwick. No reference is made to Pauling’s 
work and his vrell-known book. As far as credit to analjiical chemists is concerned, the 
author has carefully avoided any reference to Feigl’s books. Feigl’s pioneer theoretical 
and practical work is still the basis of further developments in the use of organic reagents 
in inorganic analysis. The omission is deplorable, not only because Feigl deserves uni- 
versal recognition, but also because in research dealing with organic reagents in inorganic 
analysis, FeigPs theoretical work is a stimulating guide. It also appears that infrequently 
the author copies his statements from available texts without acknowledgment. 
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The other twenty-two ehaptere in the book deal with the use of hydrocarbons, alcohols, 
phenols, 8-hydroxyquinoline, ethers, aldehydes, and ketones In qualitative and quantita- 
tive inorganic analysis. At one place all the uses of a given reagent are given, irrespective 
of whether it is a solvent (or precipitant) or a chemical agent. This treatment has definite 
advantages. 

The book comprises a compilation of the literature and is non*critical. As a matter of 
fact many obviously inferior reagents and methods are included, '^sinoe the treatment of 
the subject is intended to bo complete.” In the reviewer’s opinion the parts dealing with 
^inferior” reagents could have been condensed considerably and the book would have 
benefited from it. 

At the end of the book there is an index of names and 83 monym 8 of organic reagents and 
an index of uses of organic reagents. The latter is especially valuable, because under a 
given inorganic constituent to be detected or determined the uses of various reagents are 
listed, with reference to the corresponding page numbers. 

For many years analytical chemists have felt the need for a complete review of the use 
of organic reagents in inorganic analysis. The author and his assistants deserve praise and 
gratitude for their painstaking job. No doubt the book' will be consulted quite generally 
by everyone who wishes to obtain a complete account of the determination of an inorganic 
constituent with an organic reagent. 

I. M. Kolthofp. 

Analytica Chimica Acta. Paul-E. Wenger (8 rue St. Victor, Geneva, Switzerland), Editor. 

G. Chariot, C. Duval, F. Feigl, R. Flatt, J. Gillis, C. J. Van Nieuwenburg, and N. Straf- 
ford, Assistant Editors. No. 1 of Vol. I, January, 1947. Published monthly. New 

York and Amsterdam: Elsevier Publishing Co., Inc. Price: $9.50 per year. 

This new journal differs from the others covering the analytical field in its avowedly 
international range. It is subtitled ^International journal dealing with every branch of 
analytical chemistry . ” Its appearance at this time seems particularly appropriate , because 
the renowned Zeitschrift fUr analytiscke Chemie is at present not Wing published and a 
notable lacuna thus exists so far as analytica! chemistry is concerned in continental Europe, 
if not the world. In the first number of the Acta we find eight papers by French, Belgian, 
and Swiss authors. Original contributions and review papers are represented. 

In the foreword, the editors remark, ^When speaking of modern analytical chemistry, 
it is plain that the term covers the most widely divergent fields of study. The success of 
our journal accordingly depends on the confidence which research workers in all branches 
will place in us by sending us their contributions.” 


£. B. Sandell. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The object of this investigation was to obtain more information about the 
state of agglomeration of finely divided particles dis|x»rsed in organic liquids. 
While dispersions made with conventional apparatus, such as roller mills, ball 
mills, hammer mills, colloid mills, etc., usually show a comparativel}'^ small 
particle size* on mi(*roscopic obsiTvation, there are nevertheles> indications 
that in concentrated dispei-sions se^condary particle agglomeration occurs. 
A study of the rheology of pigment dispersions, for instance, revealing the 
existence^ of pla.stic and thixotropic .systems in many casc*s, .-strongly suggests 
the existence of partly fl(M‘culated systems, the stmetun^ of which is thought 
to be d('st roved by the application of sheanng stmssc's. 

Yet no direct proof of the destruction and i-ebuilding of* such flocculated 
parti(‘l<' striK'turc's has U^eii olTered by rheological investigations (5). In 
addition, the phenomenon of plug flow luis rendered a projx'r interpmtation of 
the rh(‘ologi<'al Ixdiavior of pigment distnusions at v<'ry low sh(‘aring stressc's 
rather unc<Mlain (2), making our knowledge of particle agglomeration at low 
sh<‘aring strc'sses very incomplet(‘. Finally, nothing is known about the pro- 
gressive particle agglomeration in a disjxusion at rest. 

'The method of dinM‘t ob.servation by means of optical or ele<*tron microscopes'^ 
of the conc<‘nt rated disix‘rsion.> pro]KM\ without interference, has hitherto not 
b(‘eu possible. 

The study of the di<‘k‘ctric properties of pigment disix*rsions at iv^i a.s well as 
w'lien subjecteii to varying shearing stn'sses has maile it possible to obtain 
morc‘ dir(H*t information mgurding the existence of siu h structums. 

TIm' theomtical treatment of tlx* dielectric constant of a dis|XM‘sion was at- 
tempted at the end of the last century. It soon Ix'canx' ewident, howe\’er, that 
calculations on the basis of the well-known Cdausius-Mosotti ndation were 
totall}^ inade<iuate when the dielectric constants of dis|X'rsion medium and 
dispersed material were diffemnt. This is most likely due to the fact that 
Mosotti\s hypothesis as to the internal field is not fulfilled. The related Lomntz- 
Lorenz equation is equally invalid (3). 

The probtem was studit*d theoretically by Rayleigh (lO) and later by 0. 
Wiener (14), Lichtenecker (7), and Bruggtmian (1). 

An experimental study of the valiility of the various theoretical considerations 
was made by Guillien ((>), who investigateil the dielectric con.stant of particles of 
various materials dispersed in air as well as in organic liquids The results of 
this study may be summarized as follows; The dielectric constant € of a disper- 
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sion of a material of dielectric constant «i, dispersed in a volume fraction, V, in a 
medium with dielectric constant ej, depends not only on €i, c*, and F, but also on 
the form of the particles, and is independent of the size of the particles. The 
minimum dielectric constant Avas found for spherical particles, A\liile a consider- 
able increase was found for non-spherical particles. 

For spherical particles an equation proposed by Bruggeman (1) appeared to be 
covering the experimental data veiy well, while none of the other proposed 
equations was satisfactory. The equation : 



holds for any dispci’sed phases mgardless of its own dielectric constant. It is 
valid even for an infinitely high dielectric constant of the dispei’sed phase, such 
as for particles of metals or other conductors. In the latter case the equation is 
simplified to: 

1 - F = or a = (1 _ yy 

The latter ecjuation may be written as 

€ « €2(1 + 3F) (2) 

by neglecting the higher terms of F, a procedure which is allowable for smaller 
values of V} 

The basis of this investigation is the fact that for non-spherical pailicles the 
dielectric constant of a dispersion is very considerably higher than for spherical 
particles occupying the same volume. In addition, the greater the deviation 
from the spherical form, the higher is the dielectric constant of the disjxu^ion. 
Consequently, since particle agglomeration leads to non-spherical chains of 
particles, these agglomerated particles must shoAv an increase in dielectric 
constant, which is expected to decrease to the noimal value A\'hen a shearing 
stress is applied which bixmks up the aggix'gates. In addition, in a dispersion at 
rest in which particle structures are in the process of building up, an increase in 
the dielectric constant is expected, indicating the progressive particle structure 
formation. A suggestion that such an effect actually exists Avas found in an 
observation by Parts (8) that the dielectric constant of a printing ink changed 
with time. 

Both effects were verified experimentally and data vA^ere obtained for a number 
of systems. The quantitative evaluation of the dielectric constant of a disper- 
sion of non-spherical particles is very complicated, OA\ing to the fact that the 
form factor depends not only on the particle form, but also on the dielectric 
constants of both phases. It appeared that none of the many theoretical ap- 
proaches made in the literature leads to a satisfactory equation covering older 

^At a value of F 0.10 the approximation leads to values which are about 5 per cent 
and equation 2 appears therefore to be applicable only for concentrations telow 10 
per cent by volume. 
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experiments. While an equation derived by Wiener (10) and modified by 
Bruggeman (1) was fairly satisfactorily applied in certain experiments by 
Guillien (6) with disfiersed materials of low dielectric constants, all equations led 
to infinitely high dielectric constants for dispersed conductors, in complete 
contradiction to observed facts. 

Thus, to overcome the discrepancy, avc have simply extended Bruggeman^s 
equation by introducing a form factor (f) for non-spherical particles in disper- 
sions where the dielectric constant of the dispersed phase is much larger than the 
dielectric constant of the medium. Thus the modified Bruggeman equation 
becomes: 

6 = €2(1 + 3/F) (3) 

For spherical particle.s / = 1. For non-sphencal particles / > 1. Without 
Ix'ing able to make any definite prediction about particle shape, it is possible to 
state that the larger the exjx'rimentally detennined factor / is, the more the 
particle shape shows deviation from a spherical form. The factor/ can never 
Ix'come smaller than 1 . 

The foim factor for plate-like or needle-shajx^d particles naturally depends on 
their orientation. According to the theory of Bruggeman (1), the dielectric 
constant has a minimum for orientation perjxmdicular to the field, and a maxi- 
mum foi* an orientation parallel to the field, while an intermc'diate factor is valid 
for random distribution. 


II. EXPERIMENTAL PART 
.1. Dielectric measurements 

luir the measui’cment of capacities a series resistance capacity bridge was 
built in which the bridge' arms wem cho.sen in such a way that for the capacities 
to bc' measured the bridge' iK'comes an eipial ratio bridge. 

As generator a transitron osi'illator was used, followed by an amplifier which 
temiinated in an isolation transfoimer with a veiy small capacity l>etween 
primary and seconchiry windings. Thus, capacity variations of the generator did 
not ufTc'ct the bridgi^ balance. Potential variations from 5 to 120 volts could lie 
applied at various frequencies. 

The null detector list'd was a vacuum-tulx' voltmeter piecedetl by an amplifier. 
Its sensitivity was variable, jX'rmitting the deb'rmination of a disemte null point. 
Both oscillator and null detector were isolated from the bridge and had their 
own power supply. A schematic representation is given in figum 1. The 
double cylindrical ca|>acity cell used consisted of a polished nickel-plated brass 
cup, of 102 mm. inside diameter and 90 mm. inside height, and a nickel -plated 
brass bob of 90 mm. outside diameter and 90 mm. outside height, provided with a 
shaft through the center, whii'h was connected with a variable-sjxx'd electric 
motor. The bob was suspended in such a way that it remained 0 mm. from the 
bottom as well as from the sides of the cup. 

The air capacity of the cell was accurately determined by comparison with a 
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standard capacity cell and checked by means of measurements of the cell capacity 
when filled with liquids of known dielectric constant. 

It was desirabte to obtain the dielectric constants of the various dispersicms 
at their static, maximum value, outside of the dispersion range. In order to 
establish the limiting frequency ranges for each group, the initial measurements 
were made with frequencies varying from 60 to 20,000 cycles per second. In 
nearly all cases the value of the dielectric constant remained the same, indicating 
that the frequencies studied were outside the dispersion range. Only with 
concentrated suspensions of certain t 3 q)es of carbon black at rest was there a 
noticeable decrease at 20,000 cycles, but nowhere was a decrease found at 5000 
cycles per second. Thus, all measurements were concluded at 5000 cycles per 



second, corresponding to a wave length of 60,000 meters. The dielectric con- 
stants obtained had their maximum, static value corresponding to infinite wave 
length. 

All data were observed at room temperatures, 66-70°F. The temperature 
effect of the dielectric constant of the dispersions studied is very small. 

B. Rheological meamremmts 

While dielectric measurements were made with the described cell at rest as 
well as at various speeds, rheological data of the dispersion were obtained by 
mlans of a standard Gardner mobilometer. For this investigation tlie yield 
vidues were of major importance. They were obtained in a rheological diag ram 
as the intercepts of the straight parts of the force-flow' curves, expressed in 
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are very well represented by linear equations. For both vehicles identical 
equations were obtained from the experimental data, which are as follows: 

€ = € 2(1 + 4.2r) 

Comparing); this (‘Cjuation with e(iuation 3, it may b(‘ seen that for zinc powder 
the form factor is idcuitical und(‘r sliearinj^ stresses for each of the vehicles used, 
and has the value / =1.4. In view of the fact that microscopically the par- 
ticle's ajifK'ar to lie approximately spherical, and assuming the validity of equation 
2, it must b<' e\'i(lent that the form factor / is very sensitive to the shaix' of the' 
particl(*s. 

When the disjK'rsions arc alhiwed to stand, however, it appears that at higher 
concentration tlu^ dielectric constant increases, but returns generally to its 
original value upon agitation. It is obvious that w(‘ have here another change 



Fio. 3. C’hange of Uiolortric constant with concentration for zinc dispersions 

of particle sha|x\ which can Ik' explained only by particle agglomeration. Owing 
to th(‘ fact that we have solid zinc particles, occupying a constant volume in the 
dispersion, no possibility seems to exist for a change in .sl»a|x* of individual par- 
ticles. 

Wh(*re particle agglomeration is found to occur, we shall indicate as the 
agglomt'ration factor, the ratio between the experimentally determimal form 
factor at rest at a. given concentration and the form fac'tor of the dispersed 
phase as determiiK’d from the linear relationship at lower concentrations and 
under sliearing stresses. Thus, 

€y = €2(1 + 3 ar/l ) 

wlu'reby ck Ihe value of the dielectric constant of the dispersion at ivst, charac- 
terized by the agglomeration factor ay at the conct'utration 1". Table 1 in- 
dicates values for Oy at various concentmtions of zinc powder in both vehicles. 
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grams of plunger weight. Measurements repeated with a rotary type of vis- 
cometer at varying r.p.m. confirmed the character of the rheological diagrams 
obtained. 


m. DATA 

A . Ztric dispersions 

Dispei’sions were made of zinc powder in a mineral oil as well as in castor 
oil. The zinc particles had a shape approaching the spherical form, as (*an 
se^n from figure 2. Their diameter was between 2-8 microns. 



Fig. 2. Shape of particles of zinc powder 


In figure 3 the values of the dielectrics constant are given for disfx^rsions of 
various concentrations, both under static conditions and when subjected to 
shearing stresses. The static data represent values obtained after 10 min. 
standing, while data under shear represent the limiting lower values of the dielec- 
tric constant at the highest obtainable shearing stresses. The dielectric (dianges 
are completely reversible and the data may be lepeated at will. For low(»r 
concentrations both static and shear lines coincide, but in mineral oil for con- 
centrations higher than 6 per cent by volume and for castor oil for concentrations 
higher than 8 per cent by volume the static; and dynamic values differ. Those 
differences increase progressively for high conc.entrations. 

Tlie dynamic values, except perhaps for the value at a very high concentration 
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From these data it is apparent that particle agglomeration occurs at concen- 
trations above 4 per cent by volume at rest. 

Since plasticity generally is believed to be connected with particle agglomera- 
tion, force-flow diagrams were established for various concentrations of sine 
powder dispersed in mineral oil as well as in castor oil. The yield values are 
indicated in tables 2 and 3, as intercepts of a force-flow diagram. From these 

TABLE 1 


Values of ay for zinc powder in mineral oil and castor oil 


CONCEMTKATIOK BY VOLUMB 

KnrEBAL oa t 

ov I 

CASTOB OIL 

1 

0.02 

1.00 

1.00 

0.04 

1 1.00 

' 1.00 

0.06 

1.01 

1.09 

0.08 

1.06 

1.19 

0 10 

1.10 

1.26 

0.12 

1.23 

1.31 

0.14 

I 1.34 

1.35 

0.16 

1.46 

1 1.40 


TABLE 2 
Ztnc in castor oil 


COKCBKTBATION 

BY VOLUME 

1 

AOCLOMEf ATIOK FACTOl ' 

YIELD VALUE 

1 

j TYPE OF FLOW 

0.168 

1.42 : 

20 i 

1 

Plastic 

0.118 

1 a) 

15 

Plastic 

0.082 

; 1 19 

10 

Plastic 

0.033 

1 00 

0 

Xewtonian 

0.010 

, 1 00 

0 

Newtonian 


TABLE 3 


Zinc in mineral oil 


CONCENTRATION 

BY VOLUME 

i 

AGCU^lMElAnOK FACTOE, a ' 

t 

\IELO VALUE 1 

TYPE or FLOW 

0.168 

1.48 1 

55 i 

Plastic 

0.106 

1.27 ^ 

45 I 

Plastic 

0.080 

1.06 } 

25 ! 

Plastic 

0.050 

1.00 ; 

0 i 

Newtonian 

0.010 

1.00 

0 

j 

Newtonian 


experiments it is evident that Newtonian flow is characterized by absenc(‘ of 
particle agglomeration, while a definite particle aggloniemtion must be associated 
with plastic flow. Incmast^d particle agglomeration leads to increased yield 
values. 

To study other aspects of plastic flow, the dielectric qualities wem determined 
at low shearing stiesses, corresponding to about eight rotations per minute. 
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It appeared that under these conditions of low shear all zinc powder dispersions 
investigated showed dielectnc constants identical with the value obtained at the 
highest shearing stresses, corresponding to about 250 r.p.m. Thus it is evident 
that the forces which act to form particle agglomeration in zinc dispersions 
are weak and very easily broken up, and it is desirable to study the progression 
of particle agglomeration at rest. The dielectric qualities of different zinc 
dispersions were therefore determined at various time intervals after the dis- 
persions had been thoroughly agitated. 

Table 4 indicates the variation of the agglomeration factor Of, calculated 
from the dielectric data obtained. It can be seen that the particle agglomeration 
factor changes in dispersions at rest. The upper limit is often not reached in 
10 min., and it may sometimes take hours before the final stage of maximum 
agglomeration is reached. This phenomenon is thus closely connected with 
thixotropy, which is believed to result from the gradual rebuilding of a pmviously 
destroyed particle structure. 

The interpretation of rheological data at low .shearing stresses fails completely, 
and no rheological study of systems at rest is possible. The method of this 


TABLE 4 

Variation of agglotneration factor 



ZINC IN CASTOB OIL 

zme IN lONUlAL OIL 

TIMB 

V - 0.082 

ay 

V « 0.168 
«r 

K - 0080 
av 

V - 0.165 
av" 

swmds 

0 

1.00 

1.29 

1.00 

1.27 

10 1 

1.06 

1.30 

1.03 

1.35 

30 

1 08 

1.33 

1.04 

1.42 

60 

1.11 

1.37 

1.06 

1.46 

600 

1.20 

1,42 

1.06 

1.55 


investigation, however, allows a definite conclusion about particle agglomera- 
tion, regardless whether the system is subjected to sliearing stresst^s or not . 

B, Dispersion of titanium dioxide 

Figure 4 shows the dielectric constants of dispersions of titanium dioxide' 
(anatase) in linseed oil as well as in a mineral oil. 

The dispersions in linseed oil do not show any change in dielectric constant 
on being agitated, while mineral oil dispersions having a higher con(‘entration 
than about 8 per cent by volume show" a decr«»ase in dielectric constant. For 
the dielectric constants of the linseed oil dispersion in general, and for tlu' mineral 
oil dispersion under shear, the following equation holds: 

€ = € 2(1 + 4.5F) 

Since the dielectric constant of the titanium dioxide used is rather high, about 
48, it is possible to use equation 3 as an approximation. Consequently the 
form factor / for the particles of titanium dioxide apiiears io be 1.5. 

The agglomeration factor, cr, has been calculated for various concentrations 
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of the clisperaioD. Yield values were detcmiinecl by rheological methods. For 
all dispersions measured in linseed oil the agglomeration factor is 1.00, while 
the dispersions all appear to exhibit Newtonian flow, in complete agreement with 
results obtained with zinc dispersions. Table 5 indicates agglomeration values 



Fig. 4. Change of dielectric constant with concentration for titanium dioxide dispersions 

TABLE 5 


Values of agglomeration factor for various concentrations 


CONCKNTRATIOM BV VOtUBB 

V 

AOOI.01CESATION FACTOS 
ar 

YXELD VALUE 

0.040 

1.00 

0 

0.080 

1.00 1 

0 

0.130 

1,20 

30 

0.194 

1.31 

60 

0.264 

1.41 

95 


TABLE 6 


Dielectric changes after subjection of dispersions to high shearing stresses 


TtMB 

V - 0D80 
•r 

V - 0.136 
ar 

V - 0.194 

ay 

r- 0.264 
ay 

0 

1.00 

1.00 

1.04 

i 1.20 

4 

1.00 

1.20 

1.31 

1.36 

^ 20 

1.00 

1.20 

1.31 

! 1.38 

60 

1.00 ! 

1.20 

1.31 

' 1.41 

600 

1.00 

1.20 

1.31 

1.41 


for dispersions in mineral oil. The time factor for the changes iin olved ap- 
pears to be very short. The dielectric changes, after subjecting the disper- 
sion to high shearing stresses, expressed as a variation of agglomeration factors 
with time, are given in table 6. These data indicate an extremely rapid re- 
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biiildiiig of a destroyed particle strucUue. Wbile foe tiie ipoet oonoeBi^ted 
diqiersiQn the process of rebuilding is over in 1 min., for dupenioiiB of lower 
cmicentratioD the process is finished within a few seconds. A roug^ estimation 
of the duration of the rebuilding process in the m<H« dilute (fisjiierBiims, by fol* 
lowing the course of the null detector needle of the capscitans biridge, shows that 
for a concentration F = 0.136 the process is finished in about 1 sec., while for 
V =» 0.194 the process of rebuilding is completed in about 3 sec. 

These observations show beyond doubt that the system requires a short 
but measurable time for the rebuilding of a destroyed structure. Such short 
periods of time, however, even if existing at higher shearing stresses, could not 
be detected by means of rheological measurements. 



, Fig. 5. Change of dielectric constant with concentration for aluminum dispersions 

C. Aluminum dispersions in mineral oil 

Measurements of the dielectric constant of aluminum powder in mineral 
oil were made for dispt'rsions both at rest and when subjected to Itigh Shearing 
stresses. The results are given in figure 5, which shows two straight lines, 
both starting at the dielectric-constant value of the vehicle. .. 

Aluminum powder particle.^ appear microscopically to be comparatively large 
leaflets, irregularly shaped (figure 0), and it is quite obvious tliat the differences 
in static and dynamic dielectric behavior must be explained as differences in 
particle orientation. Thus, at rest the particles arc distributed at random. 
The following equation holds: 

* = «j(l + 24.6F) 

from which the form factor is calculated as / ■■ 8.2, pointing to a very marked 
deviation from the spherical shape. 
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The oricntat(*d leaflets, however, in aeciordance with Bruggeman’s theory 
(1), show (^onsidoral)ly lower dielectric constants. Th(' data yield the following 
eciuai ion : 

€ = €2(1 + 18.()F) 

from which a form factor / = 0.2 may })e calculated. 

nu* ori(‘nta1ion of th(‘ particles progresses with inereasing sfiearing str(‘sses. 
This is indicated by th(‘ sh(‘aring force, proportional to the number of rotations 
j)er minute, at whi(*h tlu' lowcu* limit of dielectric constant tor ea(*h concentration 



Kuj. G. Sluipo of particles of aluiniiium ptiwilcr 


is r('a('luMl. This value corresponds to a complete orientation pt^rixuidicular 
to tlie (de(‘tric lint's of force. 

When th<^ orit'Utated disix'rsion is left standing, the aluminum leaflets legain 
their random distribution after a short |K‘riod of tinu', which can Ik' accurately 
estimated by means of dielectric measuivmt'uts. The changes are inditaited 
in figuiv 7 for various tlisptu’sioiis. The yield values, taken as intercepts of the 
straight parts of tht' foi’ce flow (‘urves, weiv determint'd. Table 7 indi(*ates 
the limiting k.p.m. to obtain complete orientation as well as yield values of 
dispersions of various concentrations. It must be remarked, however, that on 
the basis of the data it was difficult to decide wheth(*r the systems wc'iv “plastic” 
or “pseudo-plastic.” 
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In ctder to find out whether particle agglomeration occurs with aluminum 
leaflets, or whether the differences in static and dynamic dielectric relations 
must be ascribed solely to particle orientation, a closer examination of the 
character of the relationship found is desirable. The linear character of the 
dielectric constant-concentration function at rest suggests that agglomeration 
does not play an important part, and the decrease in dielectric constant upon 
application of shear in a direction perpendicular to the measuring field must be 
ascribed predominantly to particle orientation and not to the breaking up of 
particle agglomerates. Thus the agglomeration factor Or must be considered 
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Fio. 7. Change of dielectric constant after discontinuation of agitation for alumiiiuni 
dispersions. 


TABLE 7 


Limiting r.p.m. for complete orientation 


CONCENTRATION BY VOLUME 

0.129 

0.070 

0.037 

0.017 

o.oos 

Yield value 

55 

40 

25 

20 

10 

Limiting r.p.m 

80 

50 1 

10 

10 

10 


as equal to unity, notwithstanding differences in dielectric (sonstant at rest 
and under shear. This is not in disagreement with our definition of agglomera- 
tion value, since the latter concept enters only into the picttire where dielectric 
differences are caused by particle agglomeration. 

Generally speaking, particle agglomeration is characterized by a linear rela- 
tionship between dielectric constant and concentration under shear and a curve 
convex towards the abcissae at rest, although the initial part of this curve, at 
lower concentrations, may be straight. Particle orientation is characterized 
by a linear relationship in both cases. 
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Fig. 8. Change of dielectric constant with concentration for copper dispersions 



Fio. 9. Bliape of particles of copper dust 


D. Copper dUpermms in mineral oil 

Copper dust, electrolytically formed, was studied and dielectric data were 
obtained under shear and at rest. As with aluminum powder, two straight 
lines were obtained (figure 8), and microscopic examinations again revealed 
an irregular leaflet structure of the particles (figure 9). 
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For random distribution the following equation holds: 

€ = € 2(1 + 37.7F) 

corresponding to a form factor of 12.6, pointing to a very marked deviation 
of the particle shape from the sphei*e. 

For completely orientated copper leaflets the following equation holds: 

€ = € 2(1 + 13.4F) 

resulting in a decrease of the form factor from 12.0 to 4.5, in agreement with 
Bruggeman’s theory (1). 

As with aluminum, the random distribution is reestablished in all disj^crsions 
within a few minutes of discontinuation of the application of shearing stn'ss. 
All dispersions showed, upon rheological investigation, a yield value as inten^ept 



Fig. 10. Change of dielectric constant with concentration for dispersions of 0.5 normal 
sodium hydroxide in mineral oil. 

of the straight part of the force -flow curv^es. It was not rc^adily possible to 
decide whether the systems are “plastic’’ or “pseudo«plastic.” Again, a fairly 
high shearing stress is necessary to obtain a complete orientation of the leaflets, 
indicated by the limiting value of the shearing stress determined by the pro- 
gressive decrease of the dielectric constant at inci*easing r.p.m., which proved 
to be only slightly lower than with aluminum. 

E. Aqueous solutions dispersed in mineral oil 

A dispersion of 0.5 N aqueous sodium hydroxide, used to obtain conductive 
particles, was made in a mineral oil with the aid of a conventional dispersing 
agent. The dielectric data, obtained at rest and when the dispersion was 
subjected to shearing stresses, are given in figure 10. 
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As can be seen, the shear line, measured to a concentration up to 10 per cent 
by volume, is represented by a straight line, the points of which satisfy the 
following equation: 

€ = €2(1 + 5.9r) 
corresponding to a foim factor 2.0. 

In addition, it can b(^ seen that at rest an extremely high agglomeration 
factor exists. 

On microscopic observation of the dispersion all particles appear to be fx^r- 
fectly spherical, with diameters var>dng lietween 0.1 and 1.5 microns. The 
deviation of the form factor from 1, the factor for the spherical shape, is easily 
explained by an elongation of the particles under shear, resulting in ellipsoidal 
particles instead of sph('res. 



Fio. 11. (Mmnge of agglomerution factor with time after discontinued agitation in a 10 
p(*r cent hy volume di8i>ersion of aqueous 0.5 normal sodium hydroxide in mineral oil 

In very dilute disix'rsions, particle a^lomeration, which is microscopically 
visible, (hx's not ap|X‘ar to lead generally to coalescence, but merely to the forma- 
tion of particle chains in which individual particles I'emain visible. 

The changes witli time in the disi)ersion can Ix^st Ix' demonstrated by the 
change of the agglomeration factor with time, calculated by means of equation 
4 from the change of the dielectric constant with time, immediately after dis- 
continuing the application of shearing forces. The data are indicated in figure 
11, assuming a spherical shape of the particles at rest. After the indicated 
period of 5 min. the dielectric constant was still going up, but Ix'came too high 
to be measured in the cell used. 

Fairly high shearing stresses arc needed to bn^ak up the particle agglomeration 
formed; for the 10 per cent disix^rsion more than 100 r.p.m. are necessary to 
obtain the minimum dielectric constant. 
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F. Carbon black 

(a) Form factor and agglomeration factor 

The dielectric behavior of carbon black dispersions in organic vehicles is 
completely analogous to the behavior of other disp<^r8ions of conductive par- 
ticles. 

Several types of carbon black aiv known, characterized by different particle 
sizes, (^hannel blacks, which are formed by impingement burning of natural 
gases, have a particle size of 20-30 millimicrons, as determined by electron 
microscopical investigations. Larger particle sizes are exhibited by furnac^e 



Fig. 12. Shape of particles of carl>on black 


blacks, which are formed by incomplete combustion of petroleum liydrocarbons 
at higher temix'ratures. 

While the sizes of the elementary particles of different types of carbon black 
vary, their shajx^s are definitely spherical. In dispersions in various oiganic 
vehicles, made up with the aid of conventional ctiuipmcnt, such as thiw-rolk'r 
mills, colloid mills, or ball mills, tlie kinetically active particles, however, are 
not the elementary carbon black particles, but. considerably larger particle 
clusters, easily distinguishable by means of a high-power optical microscope. 
These {mrticles do not show a spherical shape, as can be seen from figure 12, 
where a dilute dispersion of channel black in a mineral oil varnish is shown. 
Tlie greatest particle diamettu* appears to vary from 0.1 to 1.5 microns. 
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The dielectric constants of channel black dispersions of varying concentrations 
in linseed oil, in castor oil, and in a mineral oil varnish, subjected to shear as 
well as after a lO-min. rest period, are given in figure 13. 

From the linear relations revealed by these data, it is seen that for each point 
of the shear line, regardless of the vehicle, the following equation is valid: 

e « €2(1 + ii.cr) 

This equation leads to a form factor of 3.9 in each of the vehicles. 

From figure 13 it is seen that in castor oil the dielectric constant at rest differs 
greatly from its value under shear, a result which points to a large agglomeration 
factor, greatly increasing at higher concentrations. In the mineral oil varnish 
there appears to be no agglomeration for lower concentrations of carbon black 
and only above a concentration of 4 per cent by volume does particle agglomera 



Fio. 13. Change of dielectric constant with concentration for dispersions of channel black 

lion occur. In linseed oil agglomerations Ix'come apparent only in concentra- 
tions higher than 7 per cent by volume of carbon black. Thus we observe 
clearly that the vehicle, while of no consequence to the form factor, greatly 
influences the formation of particle agglomerates. This quality of a vehicle 
has been known by paint and printing ink technologists to exist and has often 
been referred to as its dispersing or deflocculating characteristics. The signifi- 
cance of this quality actually appears to the power to prevent agglomeration 
of already dispersed particks, which may bo expressed quantitatively by the 
method of tliis investigation as the agglomeration factor at a desired concentra- 
tion for the given pigment-vehicle combination. 

Defining as the index of deflocculation the maximum concentration at which 
only singular particles exist in the dispersion, this value is given by that con- 
centration by volume of the dispersed phase where the first diversion is found 
between static and shear value of the dielectric constant. The index of defloe- 
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culation must thus be considered as the quantitative embodiment of the de- 
flocculating and dispersing characteristics of a vehicle, permitting a quantitative 
evaluation of the influence of a vehicle or vehicle constituent upon the agglomera- 
tion factor, and thus upon the mutually attractive forces between the particles 
of a dispersion. 

Using carbon black as a reference pigment, from figure 13 the index of de- 
flocculation appears to he 0 for castor oil, 4.2 for the mineral oil varnish, and 
7.0 for the bodied linseed oil. 

It was found that pui*e mineral oils are not able to prevent an appreciable 
particle agglomeration of carbon black, even in lower concentrations. A numbe r 


TABLE 8 

Rheological properties of dispersions of eafhon blacks 



EEKCENTAGES BY WEIQBT 



msPEksioN 

Carbon black 

White 
mineral oil 

Gilson! te 

YIEUJ VALUE 

TYPE OP FLOW 

A 

4 

96.0 


38 

Plastic 

B 

8 

92.0 


74 

Plastic 

C 

12 

87.75 

0.26 

90 

Plastic 

D 

12 

87.0 

1.00 

46 

Plastic 

E 

12 

86.5 

2.60 

0 

Newtonian 

F 


94.75 

0.26 

0 

Newtonian 


1 


TABLE 9 


Variations of the agglomeration factor at increasing shearing forces 


DISPEKSXONS 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Rest (10 min.) 

6.3 

9.2 

3.17 

1.05 

1.00 

1.00 

10 B.P.M 

4.1 

5.1 

2.00 

1.02 

1.00 

1.00 

20 B.P.M 

3.8 

4.1 

1.67 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

40 B.P.M 

3.3 

3.0 

1.48 

1 1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

60 B.P.M 

3.1 

2.6 

1.37 

1.00 

1.00 

i.OO 

100 B.P.M 

2.7 

2,5 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

200 B.P.M 

2.1 ! 

I 

2.4 

1.06 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 


of materials, however, when added to the mineral oils, have a very distinct 
effect of decreasing the agglomeration factor considerably. The most prominent 
of these agglomeration-preventing materials appear to be of an asphaltic or 
resinous character and it is pos.sible, on the basis of these experiments, to evaluate 
their action quantitativel 3 '. As an illustration, different dispersions of carbon 
blacks were made up in a mineral oil and in varnishes consisting of a mineral 
oil and small quantities of the asphaltic material known as fJilsonite. 

Rheological properties are reported in table 8, together with the constituents 
of the dispersion. 

Hie variations of the agglomeration factor, ay, at increasing shearing forces, 
iiulioated ae rotations per minute, are given in table 9. 
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The change in agglomeration factor with time is given in table 10 for disper- 
sions A, B, C, and D. No change whatsoever was found for dispersions E 
and F. In all cases the form factor remained 3.9. The results for dispersions 
A, B, and C are plotted in figure 14, representing the change in particle agglom- 
eration with time upon standing, for various carbon black dispersions. 

From tlu'se data it is appartmt that particle agglomeration is not found in 
Newtonian liquids, but docs occur in plastic systems. Agglomeration gradually 
breaks down upon increasing the shearing stresses applied to the dispersion. 


TABLE 10 

Change in agglomeration factor with time 


TIME IK 1 

SECONDS 

DISPEISIOK 

0 

5 

! 

: 15 

1 

1 

30 { 

‘1 

120 

30U ! 

.... i 

600 

3600 

A 

1 2-1 


! 5 2 

j 5.5 1 

5.9 j 

6.1 

6.2 i 

6.3 

6.7 

B 

1 2.4 

' 7.8 

8.1 

1 8.4 

8.7 i 

8.8 

; 0" 1 

9.1 

9.2 

C. 

! 1.05 


2.32 

! 2.44 

2.52 ; 

2.66 

, 2.79 1 

3.17 

3.20 

D 

i 1.00 

1 


i 

i 

1.005 I 

1.01 

! 1.02 

1.05 

1.14 
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Fig. 14. Change of agglomeration factor with time in different dispersions of carbon black 

C'ontniry to observations with metal powders, in carbon black dispersions com- 
paratively large shearing forces are required to break up the particle aggregates. 

(b) Influence of large quantities of resins 

The dielectric constant of carbon black dispei-sed in licjuids with a high content 
pf resinous materials was investigated. Table 11 indicates dielectric changes 
upon application of shear (Ac) and the agglomeration factors or, after a 12-hr. 
period of standing, for carbon black dispersions in a iietroleum solvent of 240- 
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270®C. boiling range, in the presence of increasing quantities of a modified rosin. 
From these data it is apparent that only slight changes in particle agglomeration 
are found. The dispersions, however, show a marked thixotropy, especially 
D, E, and F, forming heavy gels upon standing, which turn into thin liquids on 
agitation and set again into heavy gels in a few hours. 

(7. Other pigments 

A number of pigment dispersions w'ere investigated, the particles of which 
"w^re non-spherical and non-conductive. The dielectric constants of these 
particles usually were not known. 

In some cases, especially with many organic pigments, the dielectric constants 
of the dispersion are only slightly different from the dielectric constants of the 
media. In other cases, especially with inorgamc pigments such as Milori Blue, 
etc., the changes were marked. In general, little change was fouiul upon 
vsubjecting these dispersions to shearing stresses, although most dispersions 
showed plastic flow’. The dielectric constants of the dispersions are generally 


TABLE 11 

Dielectric changes upon application of shear 



PKICENTAGE BY WEIOMT 

1 

AOCU^KEEATION 

NO. 

i 

Carbon black 1 

Solvent 

Modibed 

roein 

At i 

VACTOa 

ar 

A 

12 

84.7 

3.3 

1 PtreeiU 

1.1 

1.02 

B 

12 j 

81.3 

6.7 

1.4 

1.03 

C 

16 

67.3 

16.7 

2.2 

1.05 

B 

16 

50.5 

33.5 

3.S 

1.08 

B 

16 , 

34.0 

50.0 1 

3.7 

1.09 

F ! 

16 

27.0 

56.4 1 

5.2 

1.12 


not linearly dependent on the concentration by volume of the disp(‘rsed phase. 
None of the relations proposed in the literature appeared to have general validity 
( 12 ). 

Thus it is apparent that the dielectric method of investigation is not n^vealing 
the inner structure in cases where the dielectric constants of disperst^d phase 
and dispersion medium are not very different. The reason must Ik* found in 
the precision inherent in this method (zfc 1 per cent), which is not enough to 
allow conclusions when only slight variations occur. 

Other measurements, with improved equipment, are in preparation, 

//, The Bruggeman equation 

The absolute values of form factors and agglomeration factors derived from 
experiments appear to depend on the validity of the factor 3 of the Bruggeman 
(equation 2) or on its original form: 

i 

€f 

• “ (1— V)* 
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It was therefore felt necessary to check the validity of this equation experi- 
mentally for a system of rigid conductive spheres, which had not been done by 
Guillien (6). After some experimentation an example was found of such a 
system, — namely, iron powder prepared by thermal decomposition of iron car- 
bonyl in the gas phase. A sample of this powder appeared perfectly spherical 
upon microscopic examination, with a fairly uniform particle diameter of about 

10 microns. Dispersions of varying concentrations were made in a mineral 

011 as well as in aged linseed oil and the dielectric constants were measured at 
high shearing stresses. 


TABLE 12 


Dielectric constants of dispersions of iron at high shearing stresses 


mCENTACC BY 

IN LINSEED OIL 

wxKurr 

VOLtTVE 

t 

CALCULATED | 

TOUND 

CO 

15.36 

6.34 1 

6.62 

40 

7.42 

4.85 1 

5.04 

20 

2.92 

4.20 1 

4.19 

10 

1.32 

4.00 

4.00 

6 

0.51 

3.92 1 

3.92 

0 

i 

i 

3.85 


TABLE 13 

Dielectric constants of dispersions of iron at high shearing stresses 


PEBCENTACS BY 

IN MINEIAL OIL 

WnCHT ; 

VOLUME 

CALCULATED 1 

POUND 

60 

15.50 

1 ! 

3,97 s 

4.27 

40 

7.30 

3.02 

3.03 

20 1 

2.86 ; 

2.60 

2.59 

10 ! 

1.29 

1 2.49 1 

2.48 

5 ! 

0.55 

2.43 i 

2 43 

a j 


; 

2.39 


The msults aie given in tables 12 and 13, together with the values calculated 
from the Bruggemaii ecpiation (equation 1), simplified for conductive particles, 
as shown above. 

It can be seen that the data are in agreement with the calculated values up 
to concentrations of 40 per cent by weight for miiMTal oil and 20 per cent by 
weight for linseed oil. For the higher concentrations the calculated values are 
somewhat lower. Since the iron particles show a strong tendency to form clus- 
ters, resulting in a very high dielectric constant at rest, it is quite likely that 
the maximum shearing stresses applied did not cause a complete freedom from 
particle agglomeration, resulting in a slightly increased dielectric coastant at 
high concentrations. For the lower concentrations, however, the Bruggemaii 
equation appears to describe the phenomena quantitatively. Thus equation 
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2, the first approximation of the Bruggeman equation and mathematically 
justified for lower concentrations, appears to be experimentally confirmed. 

The factor 3.0 is thus completely justified for perfectly spherical particles 
of conductive materials, and the absolute values arrived at for the form factors 
as well as for the agglomeration factors discussed previously were found to be 
correct. 


IV. DISCUSSION OP RESULTS 

In the foregoing sections it has been sho\ATi that when particles are dispersed 
in a liquid of a dielectric constant considerably lower than the dielectric constant 
of the particles, linear relations exist betw'een the dielectric constant of the dis- 
persion subjected to shear and the concentration by volume of the dispersed 
particles. A theoretical relation derived by Bniggeman (1) for spherical par- 
ticles predicted such a linear relationship, characterized by a proportionality 
factor 3. Actual proportionality factom found varied from 3.0 to considerably 
higher factors. It was observed that systems having a shape nearest to spherical 
had the low^est proportionality factor. Coasequently a form factor / was intro- 
duced which, resting upon the validity of the Bniggeman equation, expressed 
the experimentally found deviation from the spherical shape. This form factor 
appeared to be entirely independent of the vehicle and remained constant for 
a specific dispersed material. Thus, the acceptance of the form factor as a 
characterization of the shape of the particles of the dispersion is justified. It 
has not been found possible, however, to relate foim factors directly to specific 
ratios of particle dimensions. Our knowledge at present is limited to the qual- 
ification that the larger the form factor, the mom deviation there is from the 
spherical shape. 

In addition to a form factor, the experimental evidenix^ pointed to the (exist- 
ence of an agglomeration factor, which takes Into account the differences 1 k*- 
twcen the dielectric constant of a dispersion when at rest and when subjected 
to shearing forces. Again, the agglomeration factor does not directly indicate 
the size of the complex formed, but merely the increased deviation from the 
spherical shape. Since it has been observed by microst'opic examination in 
dilute suspensions that upon agglomeration particle chains are formed, it is 
evident that increased agglomeration necessarily leads to increased length of 
particle chains and is therefore connected with a more distinct deviation from the 
spherical shape, which in turn causes the measured increase in dielectric constant 
from which the agglomeration factor may be calculated. 

It must be emphasized that, in order to cause* an increased dielectric constant 
of the dispersion, the particles must touch one another directly, forming con- 
ductive chains. Particles connected by forces having minima of potential 
energy at a distance are dielej&trically equivalent to totally independent particles. 
Thus, the experimental evidence indicates that the particle structures are com- 
posed of directly connected particles. 

From the data it may be observed that on applying shearing stresses, in nearly 
all cases the agglomeration factor becomes equal to unity. Exceptions are 
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found at very high concentrations, where values somewhat higher than 1 are 
found (see, for instance, figures 2 and 3). While it is possible that in some cases 
the expcirimcntally applied shearing stresses were not high enough to break up the 
structures entirely, this is decidedly not the reason in other cases, where particle 
structures are rather loosely bound. Tn many instances, however, this deviation 
is a result of the limits of the validity of the mathematical simplification used 
in equation 2, but diffeninccs disappear when applying the original equation 1. 
When particle agglomerates are subjected to shear, they are partly broken up, 
but in the presence of strong agglomerating forces, particle chains will still 
exist at moderate shearing stresses. This will lead to orientation and to a de- 
crease of the dielectrics constant, and result in a somewhat decreased agglomeration 
factor, without bix'uking up the structure. 

Therefore, the most reliable measurements of the actual state of agglomeration 
are taken at rest. The same difficulty exists with rheological measurements, 
where tlie applied forces are used not only for breaking up particle stnu^ture, 
but also for orienting the remnants of the particle chains. The dielectric method, 
however, allows the elimination of this complication by obtaining data at rc'st, 
which is not possible in rheology. 

One of the most interesting aspects of this investigation is the relation between 
particle agglomeration and rheology of the dispersion. We have seen that in 
all case's of Newtcjniaii flow particle agglomeration was entirely absent. Thus 
it appc'ars that wheuever Newtonian flow is found in a dispersion, the particles 
move indepemdently. The reverse' statement, however, is not true. .\s was 
seen with materials such as aluminum and copper powder, the orientation of 
particles of extreme differences in dimensions under shearing stresses led not 
only to a difference in diele(*tric proix'riies, as predicted by Bruggeman (1), 
but also to a non-N(‘wtonian Ix'havior, resulting from a change in orientation 
upon a change in shearing stresses. 

Ilius, it is clear that the rheological evidence o( plastic behavior alone is not 
suffici(*nt to allow conclusions as to tlie existence of structures of the <lispc'i*sed 
phase. Particle agglomeration itself, however, is always connected with plastic 
flow. It is possible to evahiate the magnitude of the forties new'ssary to cause 
a breakdown of the particle structures formed. In table 9, for example, it may 
be s('en tliat in dispersions A and B comparatively large foiees are needed to 
eliminate particle aggregates in the dispe'rsion, while, for instame, in dispersion 
I) the application of rather weak forces has the same result. 

Very important in this respect is the time factor involved in rebuilding tlie 
structures upon discontinuation of the applied forces. The time factor in a 
dispersion at rest, as may be seen from table 10, may vary from a few sei^onds 
to an hour, or even longer. Since it is possible to estimate the time factor of 
the particle agglomemtion at various shearing stresses, dielectric* measurements 
have been made at increasing as well as at decreasing u.p.m. The data with 
plastic dispersions invariably lead to time effects and to hysteresis loops in the 
curves representing the changes of the dielectric constant or of the agglomeration 
factors with varying shearing stresses. 
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Quite similar effects are found when particle agglmneration is entirely absent, 
but orientaticm occurs. Such an effect of orientation was found at low shearing 
stresses with dispersions of aluminum and copper powders. 

These effects are also found in rheolc^cal investigations, up<»i measuring 
flow at varying shearing stresses. The difference, however, is that Theologically 
only time factors which are comparatively large are easily determined. With 
time effects lasting only a few seconds it is extremely difficult to establish a 
hysteresis effect by rheological means, while the dielectiic method makes it 
possible to follow a change in the balance of the capacitans bridge almost in- 
stantaneously. In addition, at low shearing stresses and especially at rest, 
where the most significant changes were found, rheological methods fail com- 
pletely. Thus, in rheology, it was not surprising to find that a distinction was 
made between plastic systems showing a time effect and plastic systems in which 
such effects were absent. The former systems were called thixotropk^, while 
the latter were considered plastic, but not thixotropic. 

From our investigations it becomes apparent that all plastic systems show a 
time effect, irrespective of whether plasticity originates from particle agglomera- 
tion or orientation or from both. Thus h3r8teresis occurs in the curves repre- 
senting the relationship between dielectric constant, or agglomeration factor, and 
shearing stresses. By analogy with other plastic systems in which tlie time effect 
is pronounced, and detectable by rheological means, the systems with a time 
effect of short duration must also be considered thixotropic. Conseqiumtly 
all plastic systems appear to be thixotropic. Differences between different 
types are only quantitative, exhibiting a different magnitude of the time element 
involved, but no fundamental differences exist between the different plastic 
systems exhibiting particle agglomeration and orientation. 

It was observed that a strong tendency to form particle agglomerates, as 
witnessed by the large shearing stresses necessary to break down the particle 
agglomerates, generally leads to a short time factor, while weak binding forcjes 
l>etween particles cause a considerably more extended period of time neceasary 
to build up the particles structure. This leads to the seemingly paradoxicial 
statement that with weaker forces between the particles, the thixotropy becomes 
mor(‘ apparent. It was observed that strong forces between particles will cause 
an immediate agglomeration after discontinuation of the applied shearing forces, 
leading to a rheologically hardly pei-ceptible thixotropy, while weak forces will 
only slowly rebuild a structure, making thixotropy more apparent. In the ab- 
sence of any forces between particles, no particle agglomerates are being formed 
at all. VisuaUzing the magnitude of the thixotropy as related to its time effect, 
as is often done, Newtonian dispersions should actually be considered as pos- 
sessing ‘Infinite’^ thixotropy, since their rebuilding takes infinitely long. Con- 
sequently, the paradox is actually non-existent. For practical reasons 
thixotropic systems with extremely fast as well as extremely slow time eff^Kits 
have not been recognized as being thixotropic at all, and only systera-s in wliich 
fairly weak agglomerating forces were acting with a ^'medium’' time effect have 
been recognized as thixotropic by rheological measurements. Thus, Freimdlich 
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(4) stated that thixotropy is connected with a flocculating force which is neither 
large nor small. 

We have seen that carbon black dispersions in which comparatively large 
quantities of resinous materials are present show only a slight agglomeration^ 
but a very pronounced thixotropy. Examples were given in table 11, where 
dispersions D, E, and F show a marked thixotropy, but little agglomeration of 
particles, as measured dielectrically. We must conclude that the thixotropy 
of these dispersions is due not to particle agglomeration, but to the influence 
of the H'sinous compound predominantly present in these dispersions. The 
thixotropic gel may therefore be visualized as a rigid tactoid structure, con- 
sisting of a network of mostly individual carbon black particles having a mini- 
mum of potential energy at a short distance from each other, but coniK'ct<»d 
by re, sin particles. During the formation of this gel, larger resin-carbon l)la(‘k 
agglomerates am fonned. These clusters, however, are not conductive, (n\ing 
to the fact tliat the conductive carbon particles are separated from each other by 
non-ijonduciive msin. Consequently their dielectric effect is eciual to the (dhn t 
of individual, non-agglomerated particles. 

Thus, must mcognize two distinctly different types of thixotropy. The 
first f)ne is causc'd by the time effect of particle agglomeration, orientation, 
or both. If large forc<‘s arc involved, the magnitude effect is large, but tlu‘ time 
effect is short and the system is often hardly recognizable as thixotropic. With 
smaller forces lietween particles, causing a smaller degree of agglomeration, a 
peu’ceptible magnitude effect still may exist and is extended over a longer ]x‘riod 
of time, making the system easily recognizable as thixotropic. Still weaker 
forces will show a very small effect, dmwn out over a longer p(?riod of time, and 
thixotrojiy is again not recognized. 

The scH’ond type of thixotropy is caused by minima of the potential energy 
function of the particles at a distance. In this type of thixotropy the vehicle 
appan'ntly plays a predominant part, and dispersed particles may l>e the coiner- 
stemes of a network in which the msinous compound is immobilized as a gel. 
Both time and magnitude effects may be quite large. 

The differentiation of thixotropy into two distinctly diffeient types had ab 
rt'ady lieon recognized earlier, by the differtmees in properties and behavior, 
although the intrinsic factors determining the tjqx's were not known. Pryce- 
Jones (9) distinguishes between systems which solidify slowly and others which 
exhibit a ver>" rapid ri.se in consistency. The latter type of thixotropy is call ’d 
*Talst*4)ody’* thixotropy, lx»ing a term taken from the painters' terminology. 
It is not difficult to identify Prycc-Jones’ ‘Talse-body" type' of thixotropy with 
the thixotropy connected with time effects of particle agglomeration and orii'iita- 
tion, while the slowly solidifying systems ait' those in which particles at a disfanct' 
fn>m one another partly immobilize tlie vehicle. 

Roeder (11) extensively describes both types of tliixotropy. The shiwly 
solidifying type, with |>articles at a distance, is called the ‘Terrie oxide'’ tyjic' 
of thixotrop}'', by analogy with aqueous ferric oxide sols, which may solidify 
slow'ly. The other type^ of thixotropy is called the ^^bentonite" by analogy 
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with bentonite clay, dispersions of which solidify within a few minutes. In 
addition, Roeder mentions certain systems, such as, for instance, quartz powder, 
rice starch, etc., dispersed in carbon tetrachloride, which behave more or less as 
a liquid when violently shaken in a test tube, but do not flow at all immediately 
afterwards, while at rest. These systems, according to Roeder, are extremely 
thixotropic, but were not recognized as such in rheology, owing to their extremely 
short time factor. While Green and Weltmann (5) reject such systems as being 
thixotropic, dielectric evidence is entirely against their opinion. Systems such 
as dispersion B of table 8 show an exactly similar behavior, accompanied, how^- 
ever, with a great change in the dielectric constant, indicating a large change in 
particle agglomerations with a very short time factor. 

Thixotropy by orientation alone w^as found to exist with materials such as 
aluminum and copper leaflets dispersed in organic vehicles. Rheological meas- 
urements cannot l^e used for differentiation tetween various causes for thixo- 
tropy, except under special conditions. Thixotropy by orientation possibly 
w^as found for the first time rheologically by Weltmann (13) with mineral oils 
at very high shearing stresses. This conclusion seems justified by the fact that 
there appears to be no other reasonable explanation. 

V. SUMMARY 

The variations in the dielectric constant of a dispersion with the concentration 
of the dispersed phase have been investigated for a number of dispei'sions in 
organic liquids. 

Very substantial clianges may occur in the dielectric constant of a dispc^rsion 
of conductive particles and of particles with a relatively high dielectric constant 
upon subjecting the dispersions to shearing stresses, thus revealing significant 
changes in the inner structure of tlie dispersion. 

The dielectric constant of a dispersion has been related to the shape of the 
particles of a dispei*sion by the introduction of a form fact-or. 

* The changes in the dielectric constant of a dispersion upon application of 
shearing stresses have Ix^n reflated to particle agglomeration and oiientation, 
both of w^hich could lx* differentiated from each other. The agglomeration 
factor, related to the shape of the particle agglomerates, is indicative of the forces 
acting between the particles of the dispersion. 

The index of deflocculation of a dispersion, denoting the highest concentration 
in which a dispersed phase may exist solely as singular particles, is indicative 
of the deflocculating and dispersing powder of a vehicle. 

Plastic systems were found to exhibit a time effect either in particle agglomera- 
tion or orientation, or in both, although the order of magnitude may be too short 
to be detected rheologically. Thus, it was found that plastic systems, contrary 
to conventional opinion, are always thixotropic. 

The “false-body’^ type of thixotropy, characterized by a relatively short time 
iwim, is caused by particle agglomeration and (or) orientation. 

The ^Terric oxide’^ type of thixotropy, characterized by a long time factor, 
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results from a structure in which vehicle constituents are immobilized between 
particles having minima of potential energy at a distancc^ 

I wish to express my appreciation to Louis R. Suriani for his able assistance 
in carrying out the experiments and to the J. M. Huber Corporation for their 
willingness to n lease the parts of tlie investigation which are of more general 
interest. 
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I. SYMBOLS 

a = activity, 

n « concentration in mols per cubic centimeter, 

N == mol fraction, 

7 » activity coefficient on the basis of concentration, 

/ ~ actmty coefficient on the basis of mol fraction, 

M » molecidar weight, 
i; « partial molar volume,^ 

> The eymbol V was used for this magnitude in earlier papers, except reference 10. 
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»u = mean molar volume of a binary sdution (refermoe equi^ioof 
4 and 7), 

C = linear velocity, 

X = diffusion direction, 
t — diffusion time. 

Bit , ^ 11 , Qm = thermodynamic factors (equations 1, 17, 47), 

ip = frictional coefficient per amount of substance contained in 
1 ce., 

$ == frictional coefficient per mol, and 
D — diffusion coefficient. 


n. GENERAL REFERENCE EQUATIONS FOR TWO-COMFONBNT SYSTEMS 


(la) NiA In Oi + In o* = 0 

(lb) nid In Oi + ««(! In o« = 0 

(l c) Nidvj + Nidv 2 = 0 


(Id) 

nid^i 

1 + n2dji2 

= 0 

(2) 

riiVi + fhVi = 1 


(3) 

ni = 

^\/hl 


(4) 

^12 = 

Nih + - 

Vs?"* 

(5) 

hdrii 

+ hdrii 

= 0 

* (0) 

dNi ■■ 

= d.V2 


(7) 

Vvi = 

1 

ni -f- rh 

rs 

i + (S* — iii)ni 

(8) 

dA^ 




V2 


(9) 

dVn 
Wi '' 

= Vi - h 



( 10 ) N, = 




!+(»!- h)ni 




(11) AN, p ^ 

(12) V’12=«1*1 


dth 


Vl2 Vi2 


III. A GENERALIZATION OF THE SUTHEULAND-EIN8TEIN DIFFUSION EQUATION 

The theory of diffusion lias been dealt with in some detail in earlier publications 
(5~10), in which references also to the work of others are to be found. In these 
treatments of the subject, the diffusion coefficient is referred to coefficients of 
friction and to thermodynamic factors, ‘the latter for a two-component system 
being the well-known expression: 


^ ^ bi «i _ , d In /j _ ^ ^ a In /2 

'' din Ni ^ din Ni'^ d hi Ni 


(1) 


Hie identity follows from the Gibbe-Duhem equation (reference equation la). 
JBm ia a nymmetrical property with respect to the two components, thanks to the 
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use of mol fractions. The symmetry is the essential point of the present theory. 
The treatment might be of interest for the kinetic theory of gas diffusion. Al- 
though the latter has always been treated in a symmetrical manner, it does not 
seem to have led to the separation of thermodynamical and frictional factors. 
The main purpose of the theory is, however, to ensure a rational interpretation 
of diffusion measurements. For more advanced approaches to diffusion prob- 
lems, the reader is referred to the works of Onsager (13 and later), and of Meix- 
ner (12) on irreversible processes in general, and to the newer “theory of rate 
processes*^ (2). 

Confining ourselves here to a two-component system (except in Section IX), 
we begin with a condensed proof of the generalized Sutherland-Einstein rela- 
tion. The latter expresses a limiting law^ for ideal, dilute solutions. The dif- 
fusion process being a stationary movement, the driving force per cubic centi- 
meter, is the product of the relative velocity, Ci — between the com- 
ponents and the mutual friction, ipu, per cubic centimeter, so that: 

Kn « (Cx - C2)if^ (2) 

In order to determine Ci and Ca, the “bulk velocity’^ x' (compare Onsager and 
Fuoss (13)) is intnxluced: 


giving 


CiJiiVi “b 


C\ = K,, + X' 


by elimination of (\ and considering reference equation 2. The diffusion force 
per nwl of component 1 (of acti\ity ai ~ Nifi) is: 

A-, = -/;r — = -RTBjt (5) 

dz dx 

Now^, All = niki and, by reference equation 3, An = so we obtain 

from equations 4 and 5: 

Cl = -RTBa + x' (6) 

ox 

The theory of flow provides the equation 


(7) 

the fame derivative of the concentration equalling the negative derivative of the 
flow C^i along the diffumon direction x. Thus 


9»i d r Bu . dNi ,1 
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and analogously for the second component 


dnt 


*= RT 


9 [ Bn . am 
dx .«»u8is ”'”**^* dx 



( 8'0 


Adding left and right members respectively, after an extension of equation 
8' by i>i and of equation 8" by vt (a procedure due to M. Thiesen (14)), and 
considering reference equations 2, 5, and 6 we obtain 


0 - A (-.0 (9) 

In this operation (the partial molar volumes being inserted within the deriva- 
tives) we introduce the restriction that the mixing process is not accompanied 
by any noticeable volume contraction or expansion. This condition is often 
fulfilled even in cases of considerable concentration difference between the dif- 
fusing liquids, and the volume effect may always Ixj reduced to negligible mag- 
nitude by choosing a small concentration difference. Equation 9 means that 
the velocity in bulk according to equation 3 is independent of ar; as a constant 
velocity of the diffusion column is of no interest in pure diffusion theory, we may 
put x' = 0. It is concluded that the diffusion process at constant partial molar 
volumes is characterized by 


2Cnv ^0 (10) 

In reference 6 the diffusion of the three-component system was treated according 
to this principle. The physical meaning of this is that the resulting volume 
transport through an x-level is zero, a rather self-evident statement but here 
following from a general treatment and the conception of Onsager and Fuoss. 
Returning to equations 8 we obtain: 


drii 

Hi 


= RT 


^ r 

D - ^ 

ix \jp\tV\2 


n\n<iV2 


dx J 


and by reference equations 7 and 8: 

MiW. dHil 

at dx nj + n* dx J 
This is a Wiener-Boltzmann (1) differential equation: 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


dtii _ a aril 
at dx _ * dx _ 


According to equation 12, Di is symmetrical with respect to the two components, 
so that we may write Di ^ Dt ^ Dn- Considering the reference equations 7 
and 12 the following identical formulations of the mutual diffusion coefficient 
are obtained: 


Da = RTBa 




RTBa 


mm 

ipaVa 


RTBa 


flint 


Vuini + th) 


(13) 
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and 


Dn = RTB, 


Ifrpjj IffPO ^ 

^ Kl Du — ** «i Du -- ; zrr~, 

•Pj Wi 9>j[] + (5l ~ F*)Htl 


(14) 


from which the generalization as compared to the Sutherland-Einstein equation 
is evident: 


lim Du = (15) 

The partial generalization 

RT 

D2 - Bi2 (10) 

<P2 


is also of interest, as Bn I is quite possible even in very dilute solution, as for 
electrolytes (equation 43), or in the case of inappropriate choice of component 
molecular weight (see below). Equations like equation 16 have been proposed 
by many investigators (for references see 10). 

The factor Bn may be determined by independent measurements, although 
this magnitude is undetermined unless we have made suppositions regarding 
the component molecular weights, i.e,, that they be chosen as the smallest 
possible values consistent with the chemical formulas, or multiples of these. 
It is, therefore, more satisfactory to introduce An 


An = Bv, 


Uiriz 

ni + W2 ’ 


Du = RT ‘ii- 

fpn 


(17) 


which is unambiguously defined without suppositions, as this is the case with D^, 
V>i 2 , and RT. Accordingly, the diffusion measurement gives <pn- The distinc- 
tion is still more enforced in the theory of combined diffusion and sedimentation 
in a centrifugal field, which the author hopes to publish later, along the same 
lines as in this work. For the sake of clearness we may discuss a dilute solution, 
712—^0. We have, then, /I 12 BnUa^ Avhich is independent of the choice of the 
molecular weight multiple. It might seem self-e\ddent that Bu = 1, in the limit 
of dilute solution. But this is true only if we calculate with the smallest actual 
molecular weight Mt and not wiih a multiple nor an integer fraction of this. 
Bn 1 , only if th represents the actual number of molecules or ions.* 

In the next section the thermodynamic factors are discussed for dissociated 
or associated solutes. It is, in this connection, necessary to recognize the dif- 
ference betw^een the standard state of the component and that of the mokctdar 
species in which the component may be present in the solution. The latter 
are always so choaen that activity can be replaced by concentration in the limit 
of zero concentration. This standanl state, say for the double molecules of a 
dissociable compound, e.g,, acetic acid in benzene, is not a lealizable one, owing 


• The appropriate choice of Afa is a matter of experience. Thus, for the diffusion of 

oxygen in water at ordinary temperatures and pressures we cannot choose Afa «* 16 and 
Bit «• 1, as the dissociation of oxygen will be unobservable. Afa « 16 requires Bia ■* 
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to disBodatian into simple mdecules upon dilutimi. It is an imaginaiy state. 
The standaid state of the component may be represented by any one d. the actual 
or possible qiedes in the solution. So, for instance, acetic add vapor condsts 
mainly of double mdecules, and Ihe partial pressure of these may very well 
represent the activity of the acid as a componoit (it is supposed that the vapor 
is sufficiently ideal in other respects except for dissodatitm) . Equally wdl may 
ve calculate using the partial pressure of the simple mdecules and letthis repre- 
sent the activity d the solute. Only the state of dmjde molecules is, however, 
realizable as the limit condition of the substance which is reached by increadng 
dilution. Now, by definition ft and Ba approach unity when the standard state 
is approached. Thus, in an actual diffusion experiment. Bn -* 1 can be true 
only if the chosen standard state is approximately reafizable and actually is 
nearly reached in the experiment in question. The question whether the ac- 
tivities of the different species in an equilibrium may be represented by their 
concentrations is not decisive of the value of Bn. 


rv. THE THERMODYNAMIC FACTOR AND ASSOCIATION 


In case the solute is associated, Bn is directly calculable if the equilibrium 
according to the mass action law is known (7, 8). Assuming the activity coeffi- 
cients of the solute molecular species to be unity, we have 


Bn = 1 - 1 - 


a In A 
d Inni 


( 


1 + ? JeiA 

^dlnn*/ 


(18) 


where |3i, fti • • • db • • • are the fractions of the solute which are present as 
simple, double, .... and 6-fold molecules, respectively. As discussed in the 
previous section, Bn depends on the choice of component molecular weight. 
In equations 18 and 19 the lowest value was chosen, corresponding to the fraction 
01 of the component. I.et the actmty coefficients of the solute molecular species 
be 7 i, 78 • • • 7 t • • • ; then the more general formula for a dilute solution 


Bn — 1 


, a In | 8 i 7 i 
d In nt 


1 /. d ln/3(7A 
6 V d In n, / 


( 19 ) 


is valid too, considered in coimection with equation 24. 

Finally it is, at least in prindple, of interest to give up the restriction of dilute 
solution too. Assume the two-component system to contain, of component 1 , 
among others a molecular species A,, with the concentration n« mols per cubic 
centimeter. The molecular weight of the component is counted as corresponding 
to the fcnmula A«. We use the notation / for the activity coefficient on the 
basis of md fractiim, and 7 on the bads of mols per cubic centimeter. In the 
eiqpreadon for the differential d chemical potential, dai = RTd In oi, the activity 
may be written Nifi. The activity is also «, 7 „ so that fi = nwy«/JVi. 

. Suppose Oa to be the fraction componrat 1 present as mdecules A,; then 
>= oi^, where ni is the total concentration in mds per cubic centimeter of 
tide cmupooent. Thus fi = ajnna/Ni and, by reference equation 3, 

/j « _ 


m 
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For the second component we assume the notation B and consider specially a 
complexity analogously characterised by fib and yb. In this way one ob- 
tains from equation 1 the general expressions: 

^ dlnNi dlnNt ^ ^ 

These two expressions for Bu have a definite meaning onl}’' if the molecular 
weights A a and Bt are established for both components. Otherwise the mol 
fractions are undefined. 

Returning to the dilute solution, JVj — ^ 0 gives (compare reference equations 
10 and 11): 

1 + ( 22 ) 

d In 712 

Here the molecular weight of the solute component corresponds to the chemical 
formula B*,, so that the right-hand member has to l)e divided by b to accord 
with equation 19. The transformation of Bn from one molecular weight defi- 
nition to another (a change of a or 6 or both) is thus very simple in the limit of 
dilute solution. In the general case (equation 21) the dependence is most 
easily seen from equation 17. As An is independent, Bu varies as (ni + rh)/nin 2 . 

Stages of approximation lying between equations 21 and 22 might be of in- 
terest too. 


V. THE NUMBER OF (WPONENTS 

The number of components is essential for the diffusion differential equation; 
the case of three components (6) is already much more complicated (compare 
Section IX). In judging the number of components it must be borne in mind 
that the Observation of the diffusion supposes a concentration gradient. If in 
the two-component mixture of hydrogen iodide and nitrogen the hydrogen iodide 
dissociates into hydrogen and iodine, there is a separation of the latter gases 
through the diffusion process, so that the composition along the diffusion column 
can no longer be measured by the number of mols of hydrogen iodide per cubic 
centimeter. Thus, this is a three-component system when diffusion is considered. 
In a case like sodium acetate in water, in which the acetate ions are protolyzed 
by the medium, a partial separation of acetic acid and sodium h3^roxide is 
brought about, the system being a three-component one. On the contrary, a 
mixture of sulfur trioxide and uater remains a two-component system also in 
relation to diffusion. A further example is a molten mixture of two electrolyti- 
cally dissociated binary salts, which can, in this connection, be a two-component 
system only if the salts have one ion in common. 

VI. THE FRICTIONAL COEFFICIENTS 

(!) As self’^ffuBwn is denoted the diffusion of a mixture of components, the 
latter of which are practically identical in all respects, which influence the diffu- 
sion process. The diffudon coefficient of the two-component system is, in this 
case, independ^t of the composition of the mixture (cf, 9). Also, the three- 
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compcm^t systfflQ has in this simple case real diffusion coefficients which are 
identical (9; equaticms 23 and 25), whereas in the general case it is characterised 
by three frictional coefficients in a more complicated way (compare Section IX). 
Leaving the higher ssrstems aside we return to equation 13, putting Bit = 1* 
Thus we must have ^ ^ = constant, representing the simplest possible 

case, horn which the experimental function “ F(.Nt) is a deviation. 

Owing to the relation (13) 

#1 + #* = <pi»WNiNs 

W'e also have: 




(1 - Nt)Nt 

+ (t?2 “■ ^i)N^2 


(^1 + 4 ^ 2 ) 


(23) 


As it is in some respects most obvious to regard the friction per cubic centimeter, 
it is of value to make clear according to equation 23 (with ^ constant 
and = h) how this depends on the composition even in the simplest case, that 
of sdf-diffufflon. Incidentally, we also remark that ^ is the mutual fric- 
tion in the volume (1/ni -f l/th) cc., which may perhaps be called a charac- 
teristic volume for the diffusion process. 

{2) Returning to the discussion on association or the forming of compounds 
between the components, the question arises as to the possibility of determining 
angle frictional coefficients of the different molecular species in the mixture. 
Naturally, the diffusion coefficient depends in a characteristic way on the si^ecial 
frictions between the different species in question, and it should be possible to* 
relate the friction 4>i + or ^2 to the single frictional coefficients mentioned. 
To determine the latter individually our knowledge will not generally be suffi- 
cient, apart from the well-known difficulty on the whole of getting a detailed 
inright into the molecular constitution of the non-dilutc mixture in the case of 
liquids. It will sometimes be possible, however, to take the indirect way of 
making the amplest possible assumption regarding the constitution, — sufficient 
to explain the experimental result; the latter being the curve which connects 
4»i + ^ or ^2 with the composition of the mixture. 

If component 2 is in dilute solution, and if electrolytic dissociation is not taken 
into account, a simple relation connects the component coefficient with the 
coefficients of the different molecular species of the solute (qf. 7, 8). We make 
the same assumption regarding the chemical equilibrium as in Section IV; 
/Sft is the fraction of the solute present as molecules, the coefficient of one 
mol ft. We have 


1 _ ^ 

^2 b ^ 


(24) 


« How are the component molecular weights to be chosen for an ^'identical*’ mixture, 
in order that Bn 1? As an example, ordinary and heavy nitrogen may serve. If the 
equilibria between the isotopic molecYiles of nitrogen are very rapidly adjusted, the molecu- 
lar weii^ts 14 and 15 give the correct answer. I! the processes are extremely slow we have 
three components: Ng*, and Between these extremes, the omnponents are 

not defined in an ordinary sense, the process requiring a iq^ecial theory, which involves the 
chemical velocity constants. 
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This relation is valid also if the activity coefficients in the mass action equilibrium 
are different from unity. ^ in equation 24 refers to the molecular weight of 
simple B molecules. 

(3) It is of interest for the general diffusion theory to prove that the com- 
ponent frictions, 4>i etc., are functions of the composition and other properties 
of state, but independent of the gradient property characteristic of diffusion 
measurements. In the concentration gradient the chemical equilibrium position 
depends on the linear coordinate x in the direction of the gradient, and it is 
hardly self-evident that does not change with the magnitude of the gradient. 
This molar friction equals the molar diffusion force divided by the linear com- 
ponent velocity in centimeters per second. We claim that not only is the fric- 
tional coefficient between two definite molecular species a characteristic property 
of the solution as such, but also the coefficient of one component against a second 
one, and of one molecular species against the rest of the solution. 

The condition for the frictional coefficients to be properties of state in this 
sense is that the diffusion forces of all molecular species change by the same fac- 
tor when the magnitude of the gradient changes. If the diffitsion forces retain 
their relative valves, the mechanical picture is maintained, the time scale changing 
solely. We shall proceed to prove that this is the case. 

Suppose Qa to be the activity of a molecular species Aa of component 1, the 

activity of which is ai. The diffusion force on Aa is RT — r — * per mol. We 

ox 

shall prove that the relative change La of the force with the component activity 


gradient ^ is the same for all kinds of molecules. 
ox 


We have 



m is the chemical potential of component 1, and we write 


(25) 


d/xi = RT d In oi = RT d In a. 


(26) 


Owing to this relation we are hereafter bound to r^ard the molecular weight of 
component 1 as corresponding to A.. Equation 26 gives 

d In o. _ 5 In Cl 
dx dx 

thus 



( 27 ) 
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Now we assume the activity ai to be independent of the gradient, so that 



Ud*/ _ 1 


, /3aA oi 

W/ 

and finally 

Li = — 


* 


dx 


( 28 ) 


For another species A« with the activity a«, the mass action law gives (a«)“ » 
HaaTf that is, 

d In Oft _ a d In Oa 
dx a dx 

The factor a/ a vanishes in the expression for L', and we obtain Li = LI, so 
that equation 28 is valid for all species of component 1. 

Analogously, for all species of component 2 one obtains: 

L" = ^ (29) 

dx 


This corresponds, however, to the relative change of the diffusion force with the 
activity gradient da 2 /dx. It is transformed to the derivative with respect to 
daifdx by multiplying by 

!t) 

Kt) 

Reference equation lb gives: 


doj _ _ni Oi doi 

dx ntaidx 


(30) 


The concentrations and activities being independent of the gradient property, 
we have 



Multiplying equation 29 by this, and again using the reference equation 
moitioned : 



Li, = 



_1_ 

doi 

dx 


(32) 
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which just conforms to equation 28. 

Hitherto, we have not considered compound formation between the com- 
ponents. Supposing an equilibrium 

pbAfl + qd&h abApRg (33) 

we do not restrict ourselves to one single compound, a, b, p, and q being arbi- 
trary also in this respect. The mass action law gives 

ah In Qpg = pb In Ua + qa In + In K (34) 

thus 

0 In (ip^ _ p d In Oa <7 d In . 

dx a dx b dx 


and, considering the expressions previously obtained for La and Li, 


\ dx / _ J_ /P ^ ^ ^ 

7aoA aa, ^ / 

^\dx/ dx 

We luive : 


(30) 



the first equality being the definition of Lpg, the second following from equations 
35 and 30. The result, again, conforms to equation 28. 

It is concluded that the n^lative diffusion forces arc independent of the mag- 
nitude of the gradient, if this is the case with activities, a supposition the correct- 
ness of which is not (piestioned for the slow gradients to be met with in this 
connection. Thus the frictional coc^fficients are solely determined by the or- 
dinary properties of state, provideil the solution or gas mixture is in inner, chem- 
ical ecpiilibrium during the diffusion process. The proof is, however, restricted 
to the two-component system, owing to the use of equation 30. 

Problems of this kind are likely to l)e most efliiciently treated bj’^ aid of the 
methods of Onsager (jr Meixner; nevertheless, the more elementary procedure 
used here might be of interest. 


VII. ELECTROLYTES 

In order to calculate the thermcxlynamic factor for a binarv, completely disso- 
ciated, and non-protolyzed electrolyte AaBb with the ions and the con- 

centration 712 mol AaBfr per cubic centimeter, we have to transform Bin into con- 
centration units (instead of mol fractions). This is leached by derivation of 
72712 — / 2 A ^2 completely with respect to rin and the use of equation 1 and reference 
equations 10 and 11, an operation which leads to: 

B„ . II + (i>, - (l + 


(38) 
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The activity Oab of the electrolyte is: 

/jAT, » Tin, = <46i - n>i7+7i » oVnl+^Ti-^ (39) 

where y± is, by definition, the mean activity coefficient of the electrolyte. Thus, 

7, = (40) 


and from this, 


d In 7, 
dlnn. 


= . + 6-1 + (»+b|^ 


(41) 


Equation 38 gives: 

= [1 + (51 - 5,)ni](o + b)(l + 1^) (42) 

In the limit of ideal, dilute solution, this reduces to 

Bn = o -f- 6 (43) 


The molar frictional coefficient of the solute is, for an electrol3rte, the sum of 
the frictional coefficients of the ions in 1 mol of the salt. This is quite different 
from the relation 24, owing to the condition of electroneutrality in this case. 
We do not at all treat the connection of ^ with condwtivity in this article. It is, 
however, concluded that equations 16 and 43 lead to a simple proof of the well- 
known diffusion equation of Nemst-Haskell (4) for the ideal, dilute electrolyte. 
On the other hand, this confirms the general applicability of the method here 
developed, especially regarding the treatment of the thermodynamic factor. 
In concentrated or otherwise not sufficiently ideal solution, equation 43 must be 
replaced by equation 42 and equation 16 by equation 14, the last alternative. 
We obtain the simple expression: 


= RT{a + b) (l + 

\ a In m/ 

The corresponding general equation is 


Di2 — RT 


1 — 6 Inoj 

d In 


(44) 


(440 


The factor 1 — ihh = niVi is a result of the symmetrical treatment of the two 
components. Formula 44 supposes (I) a real two-component system of AJBft 
and solvent (compare Section V) in inner equilibrium, and of mechanically 
normal fluidity^; (g) constant partial molar volumes and f}^. The latter is 


^ The validity of formula 44 does not nsecesitate that the electrolyte be completely 
dissociated, nor that it be dissociated according to the scheme A«B» oA^ + dB**, owing 
to the formal possibility of defining activity as in any case. On the other hand, 

it is necessary to choose the molecular weight according to the formula AaB» for the calcu- 
lation of ns and ♦s* 
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always true if D 12 is the real differential diffusion coefficient, as obtained with a 
sufficiently small concentration difference between the diffusing liquids. Thus, 
the molar volumes by no means need to have the same values at different con- 
centrations n 2 . Diffusion coefficients of this kind have recently been measured 
by the method of Onsager and Hamed (see 3 and later papers) . 


VIII. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS IN THE FORMULATION OF THE 
THERMODYNAMIC FACTOR 

According to equations 1 and 17 we have 


A 12 


= Bii 


niUz 

ni+n2 


d In 02 ni 712 
din N 2 ni + n 2 


(45) 


By consequent transformation to units of mols per cubic centimeter one ob- 
tains: 


Alt Uintvi (46) 

din 712 

This coefficient has the advantage of being a direct, unambiguous property of the 
mixture. Dividing this by another property, nifhvmy and multiplying by RT, 
we get a new quantity called Q 12 : 

^ (47) 

UiTiiViVi V 2 dlnri2 


The differential of the osmotic pressure pi of component 1 is given by 

*^2 dpi + RT d In 02 = 0 


We obtain: 


and equation 47 gives 


dpi _ ^ 

d In 712 t ;2 d In 7^2 


Qi2 — 


— 7^2 


dj^ 

dn2 


(48) 


(49) 


(50) 


It is not surprising to find Qn closely related to a directly measurable property 
of the solution as is the osmotic pressure. The older treatments of liquid dif- 
fusion were based on the van*t Hoff osmotic-pressure expression. The genera- 
lized diffusion theory has a close connection with the more general osmotic pres- 
sure interpretation. It should be noticed that Q 12 is a symmetrical property 
as indicate by this notation. Writing equation 50: 


— Qi2 


n2 


dpi 

dn2 


= Til 


dp2 

dni 


(51) 
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we see that Qw is a property suitable for the characterization of a binary mix- 
ture, although from practical reasons it must generally be measured indirectly. 

Finally, we write the values of the magnitudes in question in the limit of zero 
concentration, ng 0 gives: 


^3, _ ^ ^ 

V2 n2V2 


A\2 



(52) 


jBi2 — ► 1 


The last equation is the simplest, but supposes the correct molecular weight 
multiple of component 2 to be chosen. Measuring the other limiting values, 
Qi 2 or .4 12 , determines this molecular weight. 


IX. NOTE ON THE DIFFUSION OF A TERNARY SYSTEM 

In previous papers (6, 9) a differential equation for the diffusion of a ternary 
liquid mixture was written in the form 


dn, ^ a 

di 


r. 


-'ll 

dx \j}m Sw 




knB, + A-«B, - 
dx ox 


SI 


(53) 


Two other equations are obtained by cyclic permutation of indices, 1 
3 — > 1. The notations are 


vviz = NiVi At N 2 V 2 NiVi 


ZifHp = <pi 3 fp 2 z + <P 2 afPn + ^ 1^12 


Bi = 1 -f- 


dln/i 
d In Nt 


ki2 = <P2z{Y2 + Yz) + ^1^2 


fci3 = 92a(1^2 + Yz) + (pizYz 

Yi = niVi etc. are the volume fractions, Fi + F 2 + = 1. 

The possibility exists of using mol fractions consistently, but apparently 
this leads to very complicated expresdons. The formulation 53 has the dis- 
advantage of mixed variables, as it contains both mols per cubic centimeter 
and mol fractions. The best way to avoid this seems to be to introduce volume 
fractions throughout. For this purpose we write activity Fi Ti , Fi being the ac- 
tivity coefficient on the basis of volume fraction. We obtain (c/. 6, equation 
14) 


Jx 


Vjtt ^ dYi 

h dx 


(64) 
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where 

d In 7 i 

^ , 3 In Ti _ d In ni 

‘ 3 In F, ‘ d 

aln n, 

iiml 

= 0 

Pi da; Vi dx v» dx 


liquation 54 now gives, more clearly and with disappearing 5i « , 


at dx 


■ F^ 

JLtpifi 


, (haVi,. (hay 

Kit — --- i" /.'is --- 
Vi dx Vs dx 


:•}] 


(55) 


The 0 -values arc regarded as empirical functions of the two independent volume 
concentrations, besides these, the diffusion process is determined by the fric- 
tional coefficients ^ 12 , ^ 23 , and ^ 31 . As the gradient in activity of a component 
1 cun have a finite value even if dYijdx = 0 , owing to the gradient in concen- 
tration of the other two components, the functions O incidentally may become 
infinite'. (The connection between the Oi-values and the Bi-values cannot be 
written in concentration \ ariables belonging to component 1 solely.) 

The use of concentrations n makes very little difference, related as they are to 
volume fractions through }'i = riiVi etc.» and ri here can be regarded as constant, 
iis has ahead}’ been assumed in the deduction of eriuation 53. The eciuation is 


fb/i 

dt 


■RT 


^ r 0 -I- /• o 


] 


(5t>) 


Sl’MM.VHY 

The scope* and features of a theory of diffusion, detailed in earlier works, have 
been outlined. A simple proof of a generalized Sutherland-Einstein equation 
for the diffusion of a binary solution in general is given, and the interpretation of 
diffusion measurements discuss(H]. The properties of the thermodynamic factor 
and the frictional coefficients involved are treated in some detail, considering 
the chemical equilibrium f)etween the components in arbitrary or dilute solu- 
tions. Axi equation for the diffusion of electrolytes is computed. A note is 
added on the diffusion of a ternary solution, this being most simply described in 
terms of volume fractions or mols per cubic centimeter. 
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THE BIOCHEMISTRY OF PLANT PIGMENTS 
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A great deal of work has been done on the chemistry of plant pigments (1), 
much of it first class. When it comes to the biochemistry of plant pigments our 
scientific knowledge is still very unsatisfactory. This is apparently because the 
problem is one which should be attacked by chemists and botanists working con- 
jointly. This has not yet happened. It is possible that the botanist could learn 
enough chemistry to enable him to dispense with the chemist; but no botanist 
has done that. It is probable that the chemist could learn enough botany to 
enable him to dispense with the botanist; but no chemist has yet done that. 

Lycopene, C40H66, is the red pigment of the tomato. 

“Lycopene has also been found in hips (Rosa canina), in the ripe fruits of Tamua com- 
munis (Christmas rose), in deadly nightshade (Solanum dulcamara), in the fruit of the 
watermelon {Cucumia ciirullua), in the berries of Arum maculatum, in the apricot (Prunua 
armeniaca), in bryony fruit {Bryonia dioica), in the golden flowers of the marigold (CaU 
endula officinalis), in the fruit of lily-of -the- valley (ConvuUaria majalia), in Kaki fruit 
{Diospyros Kaki), in tropical fruits, in the dark orange blossom of Dimorphoteca aurantia, 
in Citrus grandis, in Passiflora coerulea, and in bacteria, as in the thiocyatio bactereum.*' (10) 

Apart from lycopene the red and many of the blue vegetable pigments are 
anthocyanins or anthocyans. They are all derivations <rf 2-phenylbenjK>- 
pyrylium salts and all, with the exception of a few amino derivatives, are hydroxy 
derivatives existing in the plant usually as glycerides. 

All blue flowers turn red when acidified. Some red flowers, but not all, pass 
throi^lh blue when treated with ammonia. It is not known what stabiliim tite 
blue and whether it is always the same substance or mixture of substances. It 
is now known that crude extracts of the anthocyans contain copigments Bwh as 
tsmnin, gallic acid, etc., which possess the ability to intenrify or modify the cdor. 
Thus the glucoside of 2-hydroxyxanth(me is an active copigmmit for cyanin. 
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and the inner violet parts of the fuchsia flower contain tannin and are thus dis- 
tinguished from the external red portions. The formation of complexes with 
organic materials or, for example, with iron, has a greater effect on the color of 
varying varieties than the acidity of the cell sap, or so say Mayer and Cook. 
The fact that aluminum sulfate causes hydrangeas to come blue must be because 
of a marked adsorption of alumina, though this has not yet been shoMim by the 
■chemist, so far as I can learn. I am hoping that Professor H. B. Weiser of Rice 
Institute will some day show this to be true. Selective adsorption is colloid 
chemistry. 

I have placed flowers of pink hydrangeas in a saturated solution of alum. 
The petals turn blue as they should; but it is a slow' operation, requiring days. 
The alum appears to go in through the stems and not through the face of the 
petals. With a dilute solution of alum there appears to be no change of color; 
but that may have been because I did not allow’ enough time. In the grow’ing 
plant there cannot he a saturated solution of alum, but the time factor is very 
different. There appears also to be a partial bleaching of the parts of the petals 
w’hich are still pink, and I cannot offer any explanation for that at present. In 
hydrangeas grown in a greenhouse some of the petals or parts of them come 
w’hite or nearly so, without there being any obvious reason for it. I do not like 
to suggest selective mutations, because I do not know’ exactly what I mean by 
the term. 

1 think that the white hydrangeas are a different variety (1), because they 
do not turn red or pink even when grow’ing outdoors. There are numerous 
details about hydrangeas w hich need studying. I do not know’ w’hether alum 
affects other red flowers, and, if not, w’hy not. I w onder w’hat alum w ould do 
with red Althaea and with Geranium maculatum Linnaeus. 

Though it has nothing to do with colors, an interesting fact is cited by the 
Old Dirt Dobber (20): “The blossom heads of cauliflow’er should be protected 
from sunlight in order to de\’elop the desirable w hite curd. As soon as the head 
begins to form all of the leaves should be gathered up and tied loosely at the top 
in order to shut out the light. Tying too tightly is liable to cramp the beads.’' 

People are pretty well agreed that the anthocyanins become more intense in 
color as one moves up a mountain from sea level. Bonnier (2) says that from 
studies made in the Austrian Alps he concludes that most flow’ers are deeper in 
color the higher they grow" and that white flow’ers tend to become pink. The 
effect of altitude is very marked with Myosotis sHvaiica^ Campanula rotundifolia, 
Ranunculus silvedicus, and Oalinum Crudala. It is very slight w ith Thymus 
Serpyllum and Geranium silvaiicumy and practically zero w’ith Rosa alpina and 
Erlgeron alpinus. With Viola tricolory Phyteumas spreatiumj and Geranium 
pratense the differences at the same level were so great as to make impossible 
any comparison at different levels. The w’hite flowers which became pink at 
hi^er levels were Beliidiastrum Micheliiy Sirene inflcUOy Silenus rupeslriSy and 
Beilis perennis. 

Bonnier does not mention any white flowers turning blue with increasing 
altitude of growth, and I do not know whether the Austrian Alps are or are not 
unfavorable to the development of blue flow^ers. 
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Cockerell (3), when speaking of the Colorado mountains, says that there is a 
preponderance of blue in the high-mountain flowers, 

*^The intense blue of some high alpine flowers is most noticeable, and the large number 
of blue flowers is equally remarkable. I never saw anything equalling in hhieneBB the Omph- 
diodes nana var. aretiodes of the Colorado mountains above timber-line. The brilliancy 
of these flowers is almost dazzling. The large and beautiful blue flowers of species of Gen- 
tianOf Polemoniunit etc. are conspicuous on high mountains. Next to the blues come the 
pinks. I have shown in the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club how species of Castilleia, 
which are scarlet or yellow at lower altitudes become crimson bracketed as they ascend. 
Many other examples could be given. 

*T have found no one to dispute the reality of this change of colour at least in many 
groups of plants. The cause of it seemed much more obscure. It is generally agreed that, 
developmentally, reds come after yellows, crimsons follow red and blue crimson. Further, 
it is supposed that this series of colours is the result of different degrees of pigmental com- 
plexity, perhaps of the nature of, or similar to, various degrees of oxidation. Katabolism, 
strong metabolism, produces the higher colours— the crimsons, the blues. Moisture, slow 
development, great growth, with an expansion of the parts — these are favourable to the 
yellows, and, in a less degree, to the reds; of course the green, the primitive chlorophyll, 
especially. 

“May not all this, thercfoio, be correlated with the dwarfing? Strong metabolism is 
necessary; every cr ('rgy must be thrown into the inflorescence, and, as a side result, we get 
the crimsons and blues of mountain flowers. 

“It may be, even, that all, or nearly all, blue flowers were produced in this way. Very 
few of those groups of flowers vrhich are never alpine have blue flowers. There will be hook* 
exceptions, of course — for instance, I do not know* how to account for the blue water-lily— 
and there are some groups in w'hich a blue flow*er, how^ever alpine the species, seem.s to be 
unproduceable. But even some of the very refractory genera, as Erysimum and Troximon, 
do go so far as to produce an occasional purple flower at high altitudes. 

“If I am right in my suggestions, the need for selection by bees, made so much of by 
various authors, no longer exists. My own observations make me very doubtful w ludher 
bees do really prefer blue flowers at all, as a general thing— ami I can hardly bring myself to 
believe, though the present hypothesis fell to the ground, that blue in fiow^ers is*a result of 
insect selection.’* 

What Cockerell does not say in his paper is quite as interesting as what lie 
does say. He does not mention that white flowers sometimes turn red or blue at 
higher altitudes. Bonnier showed that some white flowers turned pink at higher 
altitudes, and it seems certain that some white flowers must turn blue, though we 
cannot yet name them. Cockerell does not refer to Bonnier papeu*, although 
it was published about ten years earlier. He does not say whether the md and 
the blue flowers occur so strikingly on the same mountains or on different 
mountains, under the same or different soil conditions. My guess is that the red 
and the blue flowers do not occur under the same soil conditions; but I am only 
guessing. 

Cockerell does not mention that, in Japan, white flowers develop more flavones, 
as shown by the ammonia test, in the mountains than in the valleys, while 
nothing is said about the development of either red or blue flow^ers on the moun- 
tains. This may be because the Japanese mountains are lower than the Colorado 
mountains; but we do not know whether this is so or whether this is the real 
reason for the apparent difference in behavior. 
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We also do not know why the edelweiss apparently does not become red or 
blue at either higher or lower altitudes. We do not know why certain yellows 
change with high altitudes or why any yellow should change to red. Do dande- 
lions change with altitude? Fischer (8) found that a yellow marigold, Calendula 
offix^inalis, bleached to a pale yellow when shaded from ultraviolet light; but of 
course he never tried growing it high on a mountain. The climbing Burmese 
lily, Cfloriosa superba, is said to change from yellow to deep crimson as the 
flowers age. 

Any change in external conditions which destabilizes a living plant tends to 
make the plant change in a way that eliminates the disturbing factors. In a 
book called Plant Geography and published in 1903, A. F. W. Schimper says 
(page 120), 

. .a plentiful water supply favors the development of the vegetative organs as a rule; 
scarcity of water brings about their reduction. On the contrary, the production of sexual 
organs is usually impeded by a considerable supply of moisture and favored by drought. This 
principle, which has long been established by practical operations, has led to various horti- 
cultural artifices for the production of a rich supply of blossom. Among these, for instance, 
is the art of root pruning, in which a trench is dug around the plant and the exposed portion 
of the root-system cut off In Ceylon, in order to cause the vine to blossom, the roots are 
laid partially bare for a time. Cereus and other Caetaceae bear flowers more plentifully if 
they have been shrivelled up, than after a period of uninterrupted turgescence. Many 
plants, for instance, certain species of Juncus, blossom only in a relatively dry soil. 

^^Retarded passage of water through the vessels leads to similar results. If a twig of a 
coffee plant be broken so that it remains attached to a branch only by a portion of its wood, 
it produc.^»d more flowers and eventually more fruit |11) than an uninjured twig.” 

Kurz found in the mountains of Burma that increased coolness due to increased 
altitude expedited the blooming of temperate plants such as Rhododendron and 
Gentiana, but delayed that of tropical ones. It is probable, though not so stated, 
that the tropical plants were destabilized too much. 

On p. 418 is the statement that the destructive effects of light on chlorophyll 
aie far less in temperate^ than in tropical zones. The foliage of Scandinavian 
vegetation is considemd to Ix' of a more intense and pure green than that of 
CJcntral Europe, although it is illuminated almost continuously during summer. 
Many effects of light associated with less high intensities are naturally displayed 
more strikingly as duration of daylight increases. Thus the increased production 
of pigments in flowers and fruits, as well as of ethereal oils, near the north polar 
circle, is attributed, probably rightly, to the longer duration of light. 

Professor A. J. Heinicko, Director of the Experiment Station at Geneva, New 
York, and Professor of Pomology at Cornell University, writes me that the same 
thing is undoubtedly true for red apples and that a Northern Spy apple, for 
instance, would probably be I’edder if grown on a mountain than if grown nearer 
sea. level. This does not mean anything in regard to the flavor. Professor 
Heinicke thinks that one possible factor in the color change would be the gen- 
erally poorer soil that one would find on the mountain tops. The lower nitrogen 
content of the soil would tend to make for more brilliant coloring in the flower 
and fruit parts. 
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While the effect of altitude is recognised qualitatively by everybody, tbou(di 
we are not dear as to all the details, there is another matter m which there is 
no agreement. Several people, not botanists or chemists, daim that some flowers 
growing near the ocean are more intense in odor than similar flowers growmg a 
little way back from the sea. They cite, among others, ^ case of wild roses 
growing on the coast of Maine. Botanists are sceptical as to this; but I get the 
impression that they see no reason why such a change drould occur and that 
therefore it does not occur. This line of reasmiing does not semn sound to me 
and I do not yet know what the facts are. We know that salt tends to destroy 
vegetation and that therefore small amoimts d salt might destabilise plants 
enouidi to cause more intense coloring. It is a question of fact and not of theory. 
I have never heard oS the alleged effect being daimed as occurring along rivers 
or lakes, so that it is a question of salts and not of moisture. There seems to be 
no reason to suppose that we are dealing with copigments. If one planted wild 
roses in a garden and watered them with a dilute sdution d sea salt one should get 
an experimental answer to the question after one got the conditions worked out. 

I tried to get the Garden Gate radio program of Nashville, Tennessee, inter- 
ested in this problem but without any luck and I do not know why. Evidently 
there was something wrong in my approach. 

When lilacs are allowed to bloom with the blossoms protected from ultraviolet 
light, there is no failure to develop color. The flowers do not come white or 
nearly white, as do the flowers of the Japanese quince, Cydonia japonica. This 
means that the anthocyanin is ordinarily developed from a leucoanthocyanin 
and not from a flavone. Duchartre (6) showed nearly ninety years ago that 
purple lilacs, cultivated at 33°C. and in darkness, produce white flowers; but any 
lowering of temperature or exposure to light causes the development of color. 
This means that at a suitable temperature the pigment in the lilac develops from 
a flavone. We can now account for the facts said to have been observed by a 
gardener in Albany, New York. He dug up a lilac butii one winter and brought 
it indoors. The flowers came white. The temperature indoors was evidently 
high enough. What we were not told, presumably because the gardener did not 
appreciate it, was that the indoor light was sufficiently bad so that tiiere was not 
enough ultraviolet to cause the cdor change. 

Costerus (6) mentions that lilacs often have white flowers when cultivated by 
florists in the winter. He is not specific as to conditions. 

Pearce and Streeter (12) at Cornell University studied the leddenii^ <rf 
McIntosh apples in sunlight, which takes place only as the apples get ripe. The 
wave lengths 3600-4500 A. are the most effective in causing reddening. Since 
most flavones and flavonols have a point of maximum absorption somewhere 
within this range, Pearce and Streeter ctmclude that a flavone or flavonol is the 
substance which is converted into an anthocyanin pigment by liid^ti They 
made no attempt to find out what enzyme nudces the flavone photosensitive (10) 
tjamr wlwther other red apples behave like McIntosh apples. So far as we now 
imow, flJl red apples require ultraviolet li^t to cause them to turn red. 

Professor T. Wallace, Director cS the University o( Bristol Beseardh Station 
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at Long Aston, Bristol, writes to Professor Findlay, Professor Emeritus at the 
University of Aberdeen, and now living in Kent, that 

‘Whilst we have no special data on the suppression of red colours in fruits, it is a common 
observation with us in the case of apples that the varieties which develop red colours give 
these more brightly on fruits exposed to light; whilst in the centre of the tree in the shady 
positions the fruit may be almost green . I think you could take almost any English apple 
as an example, but the following would be typical, say Worcester Pearmain, Lord Lawrence, 
Cox's Orange Pippin, Fortune, Laxton's Superb, all of which colour highly. 

“I cannot give you any information regarding the soft fruits, such as raspberries, straw- 
berries, etc.; but should imagine that these, in the main, will develop their colour irrespec- 
tive of exposure to light. 

“Pears and plums may be rather in the same category as applies, though plums may be 
more liable to develop colour in shady positions than pears. The apple would be the out- 
standing example." 

Dr. W. S. Rogers of the Kent Incorporated Society for Promoting Experiments 
in Horticulture at Maidstone, Kent, writes to Professor Findlay that 

“relatively little work has been done in England on colour in fruit; but I worked on this 
subject for my Diploma. The thesis was never published in full, but is available at Cam- 
bridge University School of Agriculture library. In one small experiment I protected 
apples of the variety Gladstone from light, by covering them with thick blue paper bags. 
This variety is normally bright red; but the covered apples remained entirely green. I 
think that this is a general principle applying to all English coloured apples, except the few 
ornamental varieties which have a purple sap. 

“Black currants will certainly blacken in the shade; but I think strawberries need ultra- 
violet though I have not tried this." 

Since I am not familiar with these English apples I am deeply indebted to 
Professor Findlay for this information. I think that Dr, Rogers made a bad 
guess as to strawberries needing ultraviolet light. I do not know of any Ameri- 
can apples having red juice; but my guess is that the color of the juice would be 
independent of light, while the skin of the apple would require ultraviolet light. 
Miss Spencer, Professor at the Food Technology Research Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas, found that the red color in the skin of the pome- 
granate did not develop when the fruit was shaded, but that the juice was red. 

As has been said, all red American apples which have been studied so far 
require ultraviolet light to develop the red color; but we have no data on many 
of these apples. We do not know at all why Porter apples and Rhode Island 
Greenings do not turn red. I do not know where the russet apple is to be classed. 

Laurent (9) says that the red colors of apples, pears, and peaches form only 
under the influence of the sun’s rays, but tW blue-black grapes do not require 
direct sunlight to cause the color to develop. This means that the anthocyanins 
of these grapes belong predominantly to the leucoanthocyanin type and not pre- 
dominantly to the flavone type. Nectarines belong undoubtedly with peaches. 

I have found no statement as to whether Concord and Delaware grapes color 
when protected from ultraviolet light, but there is as yet no reason to suppose 
that American grapes differ fundamentally from European grapes. European 
grapes can be grown on American stocks to minimize attacks from phylloxera. 
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The relative uniformity of color in a bunch of grapes indicates that they are 
predominantly of the leucoanthocyanin type. The same thing is true of Black 
Hamburg grapes grown under glass in this country. 

Laurent does not say what pears he tested, and red pears are not common as 
red apples are. Day and Young of Santa Clara, California, are growing Comice 
pears commercially and say that they are very red. I had some sent to me from 
California. They were of course picked green and shipped in packages. These 
pears did not turn red when they ripened in the dark. This would seem to 
confirm Laurent’s statement; but Professor McDaniels at Cornell is sceptical 
about these pears being as red in California as the advertisements imply. There 
are differences between flowers in one’s garden and in the catalogues. It is to 
be hoped that careful observations will be made on these pears both in California 
and in Europe. 

O. Opoix, in a book published in 1912 and entitled La culture du poirier, 
speaks of the Doyenn6 du Comice pears and advises that they be kept in cloth 
or paper sacks until early in the autumn to protect the fruit from worms and 
insects. If the sacks are taken off early in the autumn the pears color properly. 
Nothing is said about these pears turning red; but this description applies also 
to red apples. 

In the Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal I found a paragraph saying that cotton develops 
a white blossom which then turns red. I wrote to Professor H. B. Welser to 
confirm this; he has informed me that the cotton bloom is white on the first day, 
pink on the second day, and red on the third day, and falls off on the fourth day. 
This sounds as though the red comes from a leucoanthocyanin. If this is the 
case, the white blossoms should turn red when treated with hydrcx‘.hloric acid 
solution. If the red develops from a flavone, the blossoms should remain white 
if kept shaded. It is a perfectly simple matter to determine what happens, but 
someone must do the experiments and I have not heard that this has yet been 
done. Obviously it should be done in a cotton country. The trillium or wake- 
r()V)in also turns red as the flowers age. 

With the facts that we have we can now account for some phenomena wliich 
bothered Mrs. Muriel W. Onslow (13) a good deal. 

“WilLst titter’s preparation in vitro of cyanidin from quereitin, oouj>led with the fact that 
most of the flavones and flavonols will produce red pigments on reduction led many in* 
vestigators to the conclusion that in the plant flavone (or flavonol) glucosides are readily 
converted into anthocyanins by reduction and vice verna. This view has been exploited 
by Shibata [15], Shibata and Kishida [16], Shibata and Nagai [17]. Bhibata, Nagai and 
Kishida 118], and Rosenheim 114b who extended the observations already made by other 
workers that crude extracts from many plants give reactions for flavones and, in such cases, 
also produce rod pigments on reduction. 

*'The evidence of anthocyanin formation in the plant by reduction is, however, slight, 
being chiefly that provided by Combes [4] already mentioned. Combes prepared artificial 
anthocyanin by reduction of a flavone pigment from Ampolopsis. The artificial and natural 
products gave the same molting point. Conversely the natural anthocyanin gave, on treat- 
ment with hydrogen peroxide, a flavone with the same melting point as the natural product. 
In no case, as already stated, was any product identified or analyzed. * 

the oittier hand there exists evidence to this view. We must assume, if the above 
hypothesis^^'^orrect, that the anthocyanins, pelargonidin, cyanidin and detphinidin, are 
likely to jhf ij^^mpanied in the plant by the corresponding flavonols from which they are 
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formed by reduction, namely kaempferol, quercitrin and myrcetin. The only plants known 
where careful investigation has proved the identity of both flavone and anthocyanin present 
in the same plant are Delphinium Consolida and Viola tricolor. In the blue flowers of the 
former, A. G. Perkin was able to find only a glucoside of kaempferol; of the purple variety, 
Willstatter showed the anthocyanin to be a glucoside of delphinidin. Similarly A. G. Per- 
kin isolated only glucosides of quercitrin from the pansy (Viola tricolor) and the purple 
violet (V. odorata), while Willstatter and Weil isolated from the blue-black pansy, violanin, 
a glucoside of delphinidin— not cyanidin. It is difficult, however, to draw conclusive 
evidence from the above, since it may be possible, though unlikely, that more than one 
flavone pigment is present and that one only is reduced to anthocyanin. 

‘‘Everest [7] has carried out an investigation designed to elucidate the above problem. 
He isolated the anthocyanin from Viola Black Knight, and found it to be identical with 
Willstatter ’s violanin. He claims, too, by qualitative reactions to have shown that two 
flavones were pre.sent, one of which is myrcetin (or, less likely, gossypetin). He did not 
however isolate either pigment, and the evidence is not by any means conclusive.’’ 

Mrs. Onslow is grieved because there are apparently many plants in which the 
flavones do not correspond with the anthocyanins in the same plants. The 
alleged difficulty set^ms to me to be a matter of inadequate chemical knowledge. 
Mrs. Onslow did not know about leucoanthocyanins and consequently did not 
consider them in her discussion. If an anthocyanin is derived from a flavone, 
it must correspond with it unless one postulates an extraordinary rearrangement 
of structure during tlio reduction of the flavone to the anthocyanin. Mrs. 
Onslow dcK's not postulate any such rearrangement and yet does not draw the 
other nec(‘ssary conclusion that the so-called abnormal anthocyanins are not 
formed directly from flavones. If a particular anthocyanin is formed from a 
leucoanthocyanin, it does not necessarily correspond with a flavone which may 
occur in the plant but which is not converted into the anthocyanin which we arc 
considering, perhaps because the suitable enzyme is not present. It is evidently 
necessary to fill the, gaps in Mrs. Onslow ’s knowledge of chemistry. 

It must be true that the anthocyanin in the flowers of the Japanese quince 
corn'sponds with the flavone which could be but has not yet been isolated from 
the shaded Japanese quince. Of course the flavones in the white flowem must 
corrc'spond with the anthocyanin obtained by the reduction of these flavones, 
but this has not yet Ix'en show n experimentally. 

My guess is that the pigments in the strawberry and in the skin of the red 
banana come from leiicoanthocj^anins, even though a white strawberry and a 
yellow-skinned banana are know n. I do not know' anything at first hand about 
red cherries; but the former Miss Hesse told me that Montmorenci cherries turn 
red without exposure to ultraviolet light. It is therefore possible, and perhaps 
probable, that all red cherries w ill color in the dark and that they therefore belong 
in the class with grapes and plums and not with apples, pears, peaches, and 
nectarines. 

I am not qualified to tell w hether Mrs. Onslow’s genetics are as unsatisfactory 
as her chemistry; but one wonders. We certainly need badly a really good book 
on the anthocyanins. I do not know’ wiiem one classes the anthocyanin of the 
Judas tree, or red bud, as it is called throughout most of the United States. 

When the soil is sufficiently low’ in available iron there is marked chlorosis in 
vegetation. There is no iron in chlorophyll and no reaction in the synthesis of 
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chlorophyll is known to involve salts of iron* The chlorosis is therefore still 
unexplained. 


SUMMABT 

1. Anthocyanins become more intense in color as one goes up mountains. 

2. This increase in color is probably due to a destabilization of the plants. 
It is not known whether this intensification passes through a maximum at some 
height, but it probably does at some degree of destabilization. 

3. In the Austrian Alps some white flowers become red as one goes up the 
mountains. 

4. It is probable that some white flowers become blue as one goes up moun- 
tains, but I have not yet seen any statement to this effect. 

5. In Japan white flowers become richer in flavones as one goes up the moun- 
tains. I have seen no record of white flowers becoming red or blue in Japan under 
these conditions; but this must be an oversight. 

6. It is not known whether red and blue flowers become white on greater 
destabilization. 

7. It is not known whether the edelweiss changes color at other heights. This 
must be an oversight. 

8. All blue flowers turn red when acidified. Some, but not all, red flowers 
turn blue when treated with ammonia. The wild geranium, or spotted crane^s- 
bill, Geranium rnaailaium Linnaeus, does turn blue, but the tidip does not. 

9. It is not known what stabilizes the blue color. 

10. All red colors in the skins of apples, pears, peaches, nectarines, and pome- 
granates require light to develop the color. 

11. It is not known why Porter apples and Greenings do not turn red. I have 
never seen the Golden Delicious, but it is presumably not red. 

12. Grapes, plums, strawberries, red-skinned bananas, and the Montmorenci 
cherry do not require light to develop the color. 

13. At ordinary temperatures the color of lilac blossoms develops from a 
leucoanthocyanin, but at 35°C. it develops from a flavone. 

14. No details are known to me about cotton flowers coming white and later 
turning red. 

15. The anthocyanin in the juice of the pomegranate develops from a leuco- 
a-nthocyanin. 

16. The statement that wild roses and some other flowers are brighter when 
grown near the ocean than when grown back from the shore has not been con- 
firmed or refuted by any botanist, so far as I know; but it may be true. Salt 
may destabilize the plants. 

17. Mrs. Onslow’s difficulty about the flavones not necessarily corresponding 
witih the anthocyanins in the plant is undoubtedly due to her not knowing that 
some anthocyanins develop from leucoanthocyanins. 

18. There are a good many details not yet known about hydrangea flowers. 

19. It is very important that botanists and chemists should work in codpera- 
tion on borderland problems. 
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THIN OXIDE FILMS ON ALUMINUM 
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Although aluminum is one of the more reactive metals, the reaction with oxygen 
at room temperature and even at temperatures up to 600®C. is extremely slow 
(15). This has led to the view that the oxidation reaction of aluminum is differ- 
ent from that of other metals (1, 15). Since aluminum is found in some heater 
and other high-temperature alloys, it is of interest to study the reaction kinetics. 
This communication will present the results of a vacuum microbalance (5, 7) 
study of the oxidation behavior of aluminum in the temperature range 200- 
560®C. These results will be correlated with observations on the physical and 
chemical structure of the oxide film. 

If the oxide film theory is accepted as a basis of discussion, there are many 
favorable factors for the view that the aluminum oxide film is protective. They 
are the following: (i) the ratio of oxide volume to metal volume is greater than 
1; {£) the oxide is very stable thermodynamically in regard to decomposition, 
reliction, and solid^phase reactions with other metals; (S) the relatively high 
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melting point and boiling point of the oxide; ( 4 ) the fact that alumina is a reduc- 
tion semiconductor; and ( 6 ) the relatively few oxide structures which may form. 
The unfavorable factors for the oxide on aluminum are the low melting point and 
the relatively high vapor pressure of the metal. 

LITERATURE SURVEY 

A number of papers during the last twenty-five years have dealt with the 
oxidation of aluminum and the structure of the protective film. No critical 
study has concerned itself with the reaction kinetics. Pilling and Bedworth (15) 
studied the oxidation at 600®C. by a weight-gain method. One series of measure- 
ments showed that the oxidation could be broken doAvn into two distinct stages. 
The first is the formative stage, during which a thin layer of oxide is formed 
slowly on the surface, the action lasting 60-80 hr. The second is the protective 
stage, during which the oxidation ceases. The parabolic rate law is found to 
hold during the first stage. A value of the rate constant of 0.30 X 10”^® (g./cm.*^)® 
per hour is given. The stable oxide film is 2000 A. in thickness. 

Krylova (11) has studied this reaction by means of the polarization method. 
Above 400°C. the oxide film on aluminum increased continuously. The details 
of this work are not available to us at this date. 

Numerous workers have studied the thickness of the equilibrium room-tem- 
perature film on various types of aluminum specimens, using a variety of tech- 
niques. Vernon (21) studied the reaction of aluminum in industrial atmospheres 
at ambient temperatures, using a weight-gain method. The film reached a 
thickness of about 100 A. after 10-14 days. Tliis thickness was found to be 
independent of the purity of the sample and the nature of the atmosphere. 
Treadwell and Obrist (20) determined the thickness of the oxide film on aluminum 
by removing the metal with anhydrous ethereal hydrogen chloride. An estimate 
of 10-100 A. is given for the thickness of the air-formed film. Stcinheil (18) 
found somewhat thicker films on specimens of aluminum foil heated gently in a 
Bunsen flame. 

Podgurski (16) has recently measured the air-formed film on a freshly evapor- 
ated aluminum film by the use of a vacuum microbalance technique. Assuming 
a surface roughness ratio of 1, a thickness of 32 A. after 24 hr. of reaction is 
calculated. 

The structure of the oxide film on aluminum has been studied in some detail 
by Steinheil (18), Yamaguti (24), Preston and Bircumshaw (17), Darbyshire 
and Cooper (2), Hass (10), and more recently by de Brouck^re (1), using the 
electron-diffraction technique. The following results are found: The film found 
on molten aluminum is usually crystalline and corresponds to 7 -AI 2 O 8 . 
Rapid heating to 700®C. for short times gives a mixture of amorphous AbOa and 
7-AI2O3. The a-AbOs is found on heating the oxide to 1400®C. The room- 
temperature films are amorphous, 

APPARATUS 

The microbalance with its auxiliary apparatus is essentially the same as 
previoudy described (6, 7). The method is to suspend a 10- or 12-mil sheet of 
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aluminum from the beam of a sensitive quartz microbalance operating in an all- 
glass vacuum system. The weight change of the specimen is followed con- 
tinuously as the several operations are performed upon it. These operations 
include evacuation to pressures of lO’^mm, of mercury or better, degassing, and 
oxidation of the metal specimen. Each of these operations can be carried out 
on aluminum over a temperature range of 25^60°C. (m.p.) and over a pressure 
range of 10""® mm. to 0.1 atm. 

The balance has a sensitivity of 0.80 division (1 division equals 0.001 cm.) per 
microgram for a sample weight of 0.3659 g. The period of the balance is 8 sec. 
The balance is checked pericxlically for a stable zero point and negligible tem- 
perature and pressure coefficients. A scale micrometer microscope is used to 
observe the team and to record the deflection relative to a fixed point on a 
quartz supporting frame. The readings are reproducible to 1/4 of a division or 
approximately 0.3 X 10 "® g. 


METHOD 

Th(‘ weighexl aluminum sample is placed on the balance team and the balance 
check<‘d for alignment. The specimen glass tute. is sealed off. The apparatus 
is (^vacuat/cd to 10 "® mm. of mercuiy, liquid air being placed in the traps during 
the evacuation process. All samples are given a pmliminarj^ degassing treatment 
by heating the quartz six}cimen tube to 575®C. over a period of 30 min. with an 
auxiliary furnace. The regular furnace, controlled at the desired temperature, 
is niis(id around the specimen tube. After thermal equilibrium is attained, a 
preliminary set of readings of the balance beam and furnace temperatures i.s 
taken. Oxygen is now admitted from the dosing system to the desired pressure. 
Readings of the balance beam are taken at fixed intervals diming the oxidation. 
At the end of the oxidation the system is evacuated and a final set of readings is 
taken. 


SAMPLES 

Fo\ir samples of aluminum^ were used in the experiments. Samples No. 1 and 
2 arc‘ stated to have an analysis of 99.985 per cent aluminum, as determined on 
the ingot tefore rolling. The two samples are taken from different sections of 
the sitme sheet roll. 

Samples No. 3 and No. 4 nix' specially prepared. Elaborate precautions are 
taken to prevent the inclusion of oxide during the rolling processes. Both 
samples are prepared from blocks 2 in. x 2 in. x 1 in., machined from a high- 
purity aluminum ingot having the following analysis; silicon, 0.002 per cent; 
iron, 0.001 per cent; copper, 0.005 per cent; barium, 0.004 per cent; magnesium, 
0.008 per cent; sodium, 0.000 per cent; carbon, 0.001 per cent; phosphorus, 
<0.(K)1 per cent. These blocks are rolled to sheets 0.040 in. thick. Following 
this reduction, the material is divided into two lots. One lot, sample No. 3, 
is brightened in Ihxllen’s solution and the second lot, sample No 4, is brightened in a 
fluoboric acid solution, "lliis brightening treatment is followed hy a reduction 

‘ These samples were obtained in a 10-mil sheet form from the Aluminum Company of 
Ameri<*a, New Kensington, Pennsylvania, through the courtesy of Mr. H. Podgurski. 
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to 0.030 in. Bbeet and then aanealkig at SSOT. for 1 far. The two lote are 
electrolytically brightened in their respective edutions mentioned above. A 
final reduction to 0.012 in. thick dieet is conducted at the New Kensington foil 
null. This stock is again electrolytically brightened. After each cl the bright- 
ening treatments, the sheets are cleaned in hot phosphoric-ohromio acid sdution 
and rinsed with distilled water. 

Spectrograifiuc analysis of specimens No. 1 and No. 2 shows iron to be the 
principal contaminant. Although taken from the same rdl, No. 2 contains 
slightly more iron than No. 1. Small differences are also found for the silicon, 
magnesium, and calcium impurities. 

Sections of the four sheets are polished on a piece of plate glass, using polishing 
papers 0, 00, and 000, respectively. The last polishing procedure is carried out 
imder a protecting solution of paraffin in kerosene. The sheets are washed with 
petroleum ether and absolute alcohol. Strips 1.2 cm. in width are cut from the 
sheets. Specimens are cut to rough weight and trimmed to a weight of 0.3659 g. 
The samples have an approximate area of 1 1 cm.’ Additional specimens are cut 
and trimmed to weight after cleaning sections of the original unpolished sheets in 
petroleum ether and alcohol. 


RESULTS 

1. Time 

The effects of time on the oxidation of different samples of aluminum under 
widely varying conditions are shown in figures 1 to 7. The w'eight gain in micro- 
grams per square centimeter is plotted against the time in minutes. The curves 
in general ^ow that the oxidation rate falls off as the film thickens. At the 
higher temperatures a nearly linear rate law is observed. The type of rate law 
will be considered more thoroughly under the section entitled “Discussion.” 
An estimate of the oxide film thickness can be made if w'e assume a surface 
roughness ratio of unity and a density of 4.0 for the oxide. The film thickness in 
Angstroms can be found if the weight gain is multiplied by the factor 53. 

B. Temperature 

The effect of temperature on the rate of oxidaticm of polished No. 1 aluminum 
from 400-500®C. and at a pressure of 7.6 cm. of oxygen is shown in figure 1. A 
weight gain of about 5 micrograms per square centimeter or 265 A. is found at 
400°C. for a 100-min. oxidation, while a weight gain of 23 micrograms per square 
centimeter or 1220 A. is foimd at 500°C. for a 100-min. oxidation. The calcula- 
tions are for films formed in addition to the room-temperature oxide film nor- 
mally present. 

The rate measurements on hi^-purity specimens of polished No. 3 al uminum , 
are shown as a function cl temperature in figure 2 from 450-650°C. and at a 
pressure of 7.6 cm. oxygen. A weight gain cl about 3 micrograms per square 
. centimeter or 159 A. is found at 600°C. for 100 min. at an oxygen pressure cl 7.6 
; cfik. This is to be compared to a value of 23 micrograms per sqiiare centimeter 
or IS^ A. observed on sample No. 1. 
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Flo. 1. Effect of temperature on oxidation of No. 1 polished aluminum at 400-5(X)'C 
and a pressure of 7.6 cm. of oxygen. 



Fio. 2. Effect of temperature on the oxidation of No. 3 polished aluminum at 4d0-550°C. 
and a pressure of 7.6 cm. of oxygen. 


S. Sample 

The oxidation rate at 600®C. and at a pressure of 7.6 cm. of oxygen for the 
different samples is shown in figure 3. All samples are polished. The oxidation 
rates vary by a factor of 5 from No. 1 to No. 3. The individual curves are 
reproducible to 5-10 per cent. 
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TIME (min.) 

Fig. 4. EflFect of abrasion on the oxidation of aluminum at 500°C. and a pressure ol 7.0 
cm. of oxygen. 


4. Abrasion 

Figure 4 shows the effect of abrasion (polishing) on the oxidation rates at 
S00®C. and a pressure of 7.6 cm. of oxygen. Two high-purity samples of alumi- 
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num are tested. The rate of oxidation of No. 4 polished aluminum is about 
four times as rapid as that of No. 4 unpolished. A similar behavior is found 
in the oxidation of No. 3 aluminum. 



Fig. 5. Kffert of degassing of sample on the oxidation of No. 4 polished aluminum at 
200°C . and a pressure of 7.6 em. of oxygen. 
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Fi<;. 6. Kflfecl of pressure t)n the oxidation of No. 4 polished aluminum at 


5. Degassing 

The effect of dcj^assing the aluminum samples at for 30 min. on the 

oxidation at 200°C. and a pressure of 7.0 em. of oxygen is shown in figui-e 5. 
The effect is quite marked under these conditions. 

6*. Pressure 

A study of the pi’essure factor is shown in figure G. The oxidations are made at 
500°0. for 120 min. for three pressures — 7.0 cm., 0.70 cm., and 0.070 cm. of 
oxygen. "J"he effect of a pre.ssure change of 100 produces only a minor effect on 
the oxidation rate. The lower pressures yield a slightly smaller oxidation rate. 
Measurements on other samples of aluminum show similar effects. 
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7. DiffieuUiea tn mecwuremen^ 

figure 7 ahowB aa example (rf what must be avoided in making oxidation 
measurements. The oxidation is bdng made on a samide which had not been 
degassed. The paii of the curve on the left shows the degassing of the sample at 
450°C. On additicm of oxygen at time 0 a weight gain is recorded. As the 
oxidation proceeds, degasting gradually is overtaking cnddation and a net loss 
in weight is seen after 80 min. The normal degassing curve is shown at the 
light after evacuation. The sample appears to contain a large amount of gas. 

nisctrssioN 

1. General rate equalione 


Several equations have been proposed to explain the reaction rate of metals in 
oxygen atmospheres. The most important of these equations are those based on 



Fig. 7. Oxidation of No. 2 polished aluminum at 450°C. and a pressure of 0.7 mm. of 


mercury 

the diffusion mechanism. This type of analysis leads to the parabolic law or 
one of its modifications (13, 15, 23). The simple parabolic law states; 

W = y/Tt 

W is the weight increase per unit area, i is the time, and X is a constant. A 
modification of the parabolic law to take into account the velocity of the inter* 
face reaction was proposed by Wagner and Gninewald (23). This equation 
states: 


aW = K't 

Here a and K' are constants. Recently Mott (14) has proposed a modificaticm 
to account for the influence of an electric potential at tiie oxide-gas interface due 
to a layer of adsorbed oxygen ions. The growtix law is expressed by tiie equatiim: 
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W is probably the energy of formation of the ion, a is approximately the inter- 
atomic distance, v is approximately 10^® sec.'^S and x is the thickness of the film. 

This law reverts to the parabolic law for thick films when 1. The po- 

kT 

tential V creates a field V/x, which aids diffusion of metal ions through the oxide 
lattice. For thick films the field is negligible and the normal diffusion rate gives 
the parabolic law. 

The logarithmic law has been used to correlate oxidation rate data. The 
following equation is typical and was devised by Tamman and Koster (19) : 

t = 



Fio. 8. Effect of temperature on the oxidation of No. 1 polished aluminum at a pressure 
of 7.6 cm. of oxygen. Parabolic plot. 

Here a and are constants. This equation is empirical in nature, although 
several rate mechanisms have been suggested (12, 22). 

For the case where the film is not protective, a linear rate law is frequently 
observed. The simplest form of this equation is: 

W = K^it) 

S. Experimenlal rate equations 

To test the data for compliance with the several rate laws, a number of graphs 
are prepared. Figures 8 and 9 show curves of the square of the weight gain 
against time for No. 1 policed and No. 3 polished aluminum samples. Figure 8 
drows that the parabdio law fits the data for the 400°, 450°, and 475°C. oxida- 
tions. The experiment at 500°C. deviates appreciably from the straight line, 
indicating that a dififusional mechanism is no longer limiting the reaction rate. 
Mott’s (14) modification of the parabolic law predicts a positive deviation for 
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thin iilms. This shape of curve is not observed for aluminum, although it has 
been observed with other metals (9). Figure 9 shows the effect of higher 



Fio. 9. lOffect of tetiiperature on the oxidation of No. 3 polished aluminum at 46(KM0°C. 
and a pressure of 7.6 cm. of oxygen. Parabolic plot. 



Flo. 10. Effect of sample on oxidation of aluminum at SOO'C. and a pressure of 7.6 cm. 
of oxygen. All samples polished. Parabolic plot. 

tempemture on the parabolic law plots. The SSO^C. curve deviates sharply 
from the parabolic. In fact, a linear rate law can be seen by referring to figure 2, 
T^ie tranafoTB^tion of the rate law from the parabolic type to the linear type 
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occurs over a narrow range in tempt^rature, 475-500®C. This is not observed in 
the other metals we have studied, with the possible exception of magnesium. 

It may be noticed that the deviations from the parabolic rate law occur even 
during the early stages of the reaction. Figure 0 shows that the oxidation of 
aluminum obeys the linear rate law during the complete course of the experiment. 
If one assumes a surface roughness ratio of 1, the film thickness is calculated to be 
,850 A. after 2 hr. of oxidation at 500®C. At this temperature the reaction rate 
is independent of film thickness even for film thicknesses of less than 100 A. 
This is a rather thin film to expect to be under sufficient stresses to crack and 
thus op<m new metal for reaction. The deviations from conditions normally 



Fkj. 11. Kffect of abrasion (»n the oxidation of aluminiini at 500°C. and a pressure of 
7.0 rm, «>f oxygen Paral>oIic* plot . 


regarded as protective do not apptmr to us to be due to stresses in the film but to 
factors more fundamental in the foimation and diffusion of the metal ions in the 
oxide lattice. If the thickness is no longer rate determining, then the limiting 
factor is in the rate of formation of ions. This process would give a linear rate 

law. 

The effect of the sample on the deviations from the parabolic law is shown in 
figure 10 for the oxidations at 500®C. and 7.() cm. of oxygen. Again, the weight 
gain squared is plotted against the time in minutes. All of the samples show 
marked deviations from the parabolic law at 500°C., in spite of their different 
oxidation rates. The deviations extend to the very thin film range of the curves. 

Figure 11 shows the effect of abrasion on the parabolic law plots. Abrasion 
has no effect on the deviations for the oxidation at 500®C. and 7.6 cm. of oxygen. 
The effect of pressure on the parabolic plots is shown in figure 12. No effect is 
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noted. Figures 10 and 12 confirm the point of view that tiie change 'from a 
parabolic rate law to a linear rate law involves a fundamental chan^ in the 
factors limiting the reaction rate. 

The logarithmic rate law is frequently used to correlate oxidation rate data. 
A plot of the wei^t gain against the time on a logaritiunic scale is ^own in 
figure 13. If the logarithmic rate law is obeyed, a straight line should be found. 



Fig. 12. Effect of pressure on the oxidation of No. 4 polished aluminum at 600°C. Para- 
bolic plot. 



Fig. 13. Oxidation of No. 4 polished aluminum at 500°G. and a pressure of 7.6 cm. of 
oxygen. Plot of weight gain against the time on a logarithmic scale. 

Figure 13 shows that this rate law is not obeyed for a 500°C. oxidation at 7.6 
cm. of oxygen. Although correlations may be obtained in certiun time and 
teinperature regions of the oxidation process, we have found that serious devia- 
tions exist for other conditions of time and temperature. The use of the logarith- 
mic rate law to correlate oxidation-rate measurements suffers from the lack of a 
piamigda physical mechanism. 
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S, Temperature dependence 

The temperature dependence of the parabolic rate law constant was first 
shown to follow an expression of the Arrhenius type by Dimn (3). Mott (13) 
has given a physical interpretation of the energy barriers in the reaction mecha- 
nism. One of the authors (6) has applied the transition state theory of diffusion 
developed by Eyring and coworkers (4). The parabolic rate law constant is 
given by the following equation: 

2kT . 2 -E^tBT 
A = -T~ A e e 
n 



Fig. 14. Plot of the parabolic rate law constant K as a function of l/T on a logarithmic 
plot for the oxidation of aluminum at 35(M75®C. and a pressure of 7.6 cm. of oxygen. 


Here, K is Boltzmann’s constant, h is Planck’s constant, X is the distance in 
Angstrdms between the aluminum atoms or ions in the oxide lattice (2.74 A.), 
AS* is the entropy of activation, and E* is the energy of activation. The free 
energy of activation, AF*, of the transition state is given by the equation 
AF* — E* — TAS*, ance PAV* is negligible. 

Figure 14 ^ows a plot of the parabolic rate law constant /C as a function of 
1/ r on a logarithmic plot. The results on two specimens of aluminum are shown. 
Althou^ the data are meager and somewhat scattered, two straight lines appear 
to fit the data. An energy of activation <rf 22,800 cal. per mole for both samples 
is calculated for the temperature range of 350-475°C. 

Table 1 shows a comparison of the parabolic law constants and diffusion 
ormstimts and the entropies, energies, and free energies of activation of the rate- 
determining process for No. 1 and No. 4 aluminum and for pure iron. The 
K values are converted to thickness by the use of the density and the stoichio-- 
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metric ratio of oxygen in the particular oxide. A surface roughness ratio 1 is 
assumed. 

The oxidation processes for the two specimens of aluminum and for iron are 
very similar. The energy of activation, E*, for the aluminum oxidation process 
is 22,800 cal. per mole, while a value of 22,600 cal. per mole is found for iron. 
Similarly, the entropies of activation, AS*, are negative. The values found for 
aluminum vary from —26.4 to —28.0 cal. per mole per ®C., while the value found 
for iron is —24.6. The over-all reaction rate for aluminum is somewhat less 
than for iron. AS* is a measure of the frequency factor or the probability of an 
ion with a definite energy getting through the lattice. The free energy of 
activation is a measure of the effective barrier for the reaction. It is made up of 
the energy of activation term and the contribution from the entropy of activa- 


TABLE 1 

Parabolic rate constants and diffusion constants ^ entropies ^ energies , and free energies of 

activation for the oxidation process 


IIATEKIAL 

t 

K 

D. 

A.V* 

E* 

TSS* 



%\ 

cm 

.ysec. 

cm'^./sec. 

calj 

molerC. 

cal. /mole 

cal /mole 

cal. /mole 

Aluminum, No. 4 1 

polished 1 

350 

400 

4.7 

2.34 

X 

X 

10-1« 

10“** 

2.47 

3.08 

X 

X 

10-® 

io-« 

-26.6 

-25.4 

22,800 

22,800 

16,000 

17,000 

38,800 

39,000 

450 

5.29 

X 

10-18 

2.2 

X 

10-* 

-26.2 

22,800 

19,000 

41,800 


350 

1.7 

X 

io~'® ! 

0.815 

X 

10-« 

-27.9 

; 22,800 

17,350 

40,150 

Aluminum, No. 1 

400 

1.08 

X 

10“« 

1.38 

X 

10“® 

-26.9 

22,800 

18,050 

1 40,850 

polished . . . 

450 

2.01 

X 

10-1® 

0.80 

X 

10“ » 

-28.0 

22,800i 

20,260! 

43,060 


475 

7.53 

X 

10-J® 

' 1.72 

X 

10-« 

-26. 6| 

{ 

22,800] 

19,900 

42,700 

[ 

350 

1.2 

X 

10-1® 

5.48 

X 

10-® 

-24.6; 

22,600] 

15,350 

37,950 

Iron . < 

400 

4.09 

X 

10-« 

4:68 

X 

10-« 

-24.6! 

22,600, 

16,550 

1 39.150 

1 

450 

15.25 

X 

10-18 

5.52 

X 

10“® I 

-24.5; 

22,600: 

17,700 

40,300 


tion, TAS*. For negative values of AS* the term 7’AS* adds to the energy of 
activation and increases the effective barrier to the reaction. 

//, Ehclron-diffraclion studies 

We have made no systematic study with the electron-diffraction camera (8) 
of the surface films formed on aluminum. However, during the past few years 
we have made a number of experiments which are worth presenting at this time. 
These experiments were made with the specimens in the furnace of our electron- 
diffraction camera. The reaction was carried out and the patterns taken while 
the sample was at the elevated temperature. All of the experiments were done 
with high-purity aluminum (99.985 per cent). The data are shown in table 2. 
On the left and center of the table are presented the polishing procedures used on 
the several samples, the temperature at which the reaction was carried out, the 
nature and pressure of the oxidizing atmosphere, and the time of the reaction. 



TARLK 2 

Electron-dijffraction dnia on oxide films on aluminum {99.985 per cent pure) 
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♦ Picture taken at 25°C. 
t Pattern probably due to polishing alumina. 
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At the right, under diffraorion pattern, is shown the struoture found. The type 
of oxide for the several experiments is fdso shown. In the experiments numbered 
1 to 5 a diffraction pattern of face-centered cubic aluminum is observed. This 
type of pattern leads to tlie conclusion that the oxide film is amcnphous. Experi- 
ment 6 shows a crsrstalline pattern of y-AltOt and a-AliOt. Considering the fact 
that this sample is polished with alumina and the fact that this is the only experi- 
ment that gave a pattern of the crystalline oxides, we feel that the pattern may 
be e^qplained as due to alumina picked up during the poliriung operation. How- 
ever, no such pattern is observed on the same sample in the vacuum of the camera 
before reaction. This experiment does not agree with the results of experiments 
1 to 5 and with the results of other investigators (1). In general, the electron- 
diffraction results confirm the previouriy observed fact that the oxide film on 
aluminum up to 500°C. and for short times of reaction with oxygen is amorphous. 
Even for films of the order of 500 A. in thickness the film is amorphous. 

CONCLUBION 

The results shown in this work indicate that aluminum is not unique in its 
oxidation behavior. The oxidation follows the parabolic rate law in the tempera- 
ture range of 360-450®C. In this temperature region, an energy of activation of 
22,800 cal. per mole and entropies of activation of —25.4 to —28.0 are calculated. 
Above 475®C. the reaction is shown to deviate frmn the parabolic rate law, and 
at temperatures of 500-550°C. the reaction follows a linear rate law. The 
parabolic rate law ccmstants are similar to those for iron. Aluminum differs 
from many metals in that the transition zone in temperature, in which the 
reaction is changing from the parabolic rate law to the linear rate law, is extremely 
narrow. 

The influence of pressure on the reaction rate is small. The effect of the 
particular sample of high-purity aluminum is very marked. The behavior of a 
particular sample is determined not only by the impurities present but also by 
its maimer of preparation and the chemical treatment used between and after 
the several rolling processes. 

One of the interesting observations is that the type of rate law that is found 
is dependent only upon the temperature. The other variables studied have little 
effect on the fundamental reaction mechanism. This conclusion holds over a 
wide range of film thickness. 

The oxide film is shown from electron-diffraction studies to possess sm amor- 
phous structure. This confirms the results of other workers. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The ^ alue of a study of the properties of colloidal suspensions in media other 
than water has long been recognized, and there are numerous references in the 
literature to studies on the preparation and properties of ostensibly aiih^^drous 
lyophobic organosols. For purposes of obtaining data as a foundation for the 
postulation of basic kinetic relationships in colloidal suspensions, the advantages 
of an eminently simple lyophobic sol are apparent. But the organosols that 
have been studied have in general been complex rather than simple, containing 
in addition to the disperse phase and medium such complicating factors as 
dissociated and non-dissociated electrolytes, “protective*' agents which may 
be of somewhat indefinite structure, and diluting solvents, especially water. 
A close scrutiny of the methods used in the reported anhydrous preparations 
indicates, that in no case have the experimental conditions imposed been suffi- 
ciently stringent to assure absolute exclusion of water. The univei'sal distribu- 
tion and wide solvent range of water result in gi'eat practical difficulties in pre- 
venting hydration contamination in any anhydrous system not continuously 
sealed off from contact wdth atmospheric air. Since some degree of exposure 
of materials to atmospheric air is disclosed in all preparations previously reported, 
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none can be considered completely anhydrous and all therefore must exhibit 
to some slight extent the pr^rties of mixtures and not those of pure organosols. 

Thus it would appear that the bksic theory of the double layer effect has not 
been adequately explored with reference to stability in the absence of water. 
It further appears that conclusions on the mechanism and kinetics of lyophobic 
organosols may have been improperly baaed on an assumption of completely 
anhydrous conditions when these conditions did not actually exist. 

Many colloidal suspensions in organic liquids reported in the literature were 
actually complex mixtures of little value for electrokinetic determinations. 
Such sols as those reported by Vernon and Nelson (6) obviously contained ex- 
traneous compounds introduced in the method of preparation. In these sols, 
water could have been picked up from the atmosphere, since they were handled 
in open equipment, or it could have been introduced in crystals of the salts used 
in the condensation reaction. Protective colloids such as collodion and rubber 
were present, and electrolytes introduced in the condensation reaction also af- 
. fected the system. Such sols may quite properly lx; termed organosols, since 
the suspension is mainly in an organic liquid, but the study of the true properties 
of organosols requires a more simplified reproducible system. 

Other preparations reported by various investigators have more closely ap- 
proa(!hed the conditions required for the pure organosol, but the possibility for 
doubt remains in all. 

A study of organosols of arsenic trisulfide with respect to methods of prepara- 
tion and character of stability was mode by Bikcrman (2). The arsenic tri- 
sulfide -nitrobenzene sol prepared by Bikerman was referred to as anhydrous, 
and the conditions maintained during its formation would lx* expected to pro- 
duce a practically anhydrous sol, although the opportunity for exposun* of the 
solvent to atmospheric air left room for a reasonable doubt as to the absolute 
freedom from water of this preparation. 

Several organosols were prepared by Weiser and Mack (7) by chemical con- 
densation methods. Sols of mercuric sulfide in methyl alcohol, acetone, and 
propyl alcohol, of ferric oxide in methyl alcohol, and of ferric oxide, chromic 
oxide, and manganic oxide in propyl alcohol were prepared and studied, stability 
being attributed to preferential adsorption of ions. The procedures used in 
preparing these sols again indicated opportunities for exposure of the component 
parts of the sol to atmospheric air. The authors assumed absolutely anhydrous 
conditions in the preparations studied. 

Mechanical and electrical methods of organosol preparation have idso been 
studied to a considerable extent, and these present promirang possibilities for 
development of an adequate procedure for preparing absolutely anhydrous sols. 
The method of Bredig (3) for the preparation of metal sob by submerged elec- 
tric arc decomposition was applied by Svedberg to the formation of organosob 
of alkali metals in ether. In tUs case freedom from water was fairly well assured, 
but die presence of misceUaneous compounds due to reaction in the medium was 
pupssSiie. Apparently no very comprehensive effort has been made to utilise 
die rnttUBOHed arc for the preparation of anhydrous organosob. 
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Colloidal suspensions of metals in ethyl alcohol, ether, and xylene were pre- 
pared by Andronikashvili and Tsabadse (1) by shaking small filings of the metal 
with the medium at 800-1400 oscillations per minute. Stability in these sols 
was obtained by the use of collodion, paraffin, and rubber. 

An ingenious method for preparing metal organosols was devised by Torikai 
and Yamaguti (5), in which molten metal was spun in a centrifuge so as to cause 
the metal vapors to impinge on the inside wall of a glass cylinder wet with the 
dispersion medium. In this preparation again the components of the system are 
apparently allowetl to come into some contact with atmospheric air. 

A study of the system carbon in xylene was made by Damerell and Urbanic 
(4). Their sol was prepared by agitating at 650 r.p.m. finely divided carbon 
in xylene in a beaker. \’'arious protective colloids, such as lecithin and Aerosol 
OT, were added to stai)ilize the sols. The addition of small amounts of water 
was found to decrease stalnlity. Since these sols were prepared in open equip- 
ment they cannot be considered anhydrous; here again the observations are 
not reliable indications of the conditions to be exjiected in a pure organosol. 

It is therefore apparent that no very complete study of anhydrous lyophobic 
organosols has been made and that as yet no methcKl for the preparation of such 
sols has been sufficiently refined to provide satisfactory material for such a 
study. Hence the jihenomenon of stability in organosols remains inadequately 
defined. 

Tlierefore this investigation was undertaken with the following objectives: 
(1) To review previously reported efforts to produce anhydrous lyophobic or- 
ganosols with a view to evaluating the proposed stabilizing mechanisms. (2) 
To d(itcrminc the possibility of preparing by simple methods an absolutely an- 
hydrous lyophobic organosol. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The exjxjrimental portion of the investigation was concerned first with at- 
tempting to pn^pare anhydrous organosols ac^cording to methods described in 
the literature and later with the preparation and study of an anhydrous sol 
of carbon in nitrolienzene. 

Considerable attention was given to the problem of proilucing an anhydrous 
organosol of arscmic trisultide in nitrolienzene according to the metluKl of Biker- 
man (2). Repetition of the Bikerman procedure substantiated the original re- 
sults, but the introduction of a series of refinements into the original proceed ure 
resulted in the development of an apparatus in whicli it could be shown that 
completely anhydrous conditions prevent the formation of the Bikerman sol. 
Several types of experimental apparatus were devised and operated in the at- 
tempt to remove the possible sources of w^ater contamination. It w as found that 
the reaction of hydrogen sulfide and arsenic tri(‘hloride in nitrobenzene, which 
is the basis of the Bikerman sol, became increasingly slow with each introduction 
of an improvement in drydng conditions. For example, the use of nitrobenzene 
distilled twice over phosphorus pentoxide resulted in a slower reaction than 
was obtained with once-distilled nitrobenzene under conditions otherw ise anhy- 
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drous. It was also found that preparation of fresh arsenic trichloride under very 
anhydrous conditions and thorough drying of the hydrogen sulfide used were fac- 
tors capable of slowing the reaction. With the individual components of the re- 
action under quite rigid control as to water contamination, however, the final re- 
action was still found possible to complete although quite slow in developing. 
In the final apparatus, shown in figure 1 , the dryness of the individual components 
of the system was assured and the diyness of the entire system was protected 
by sealing it in completely, away from atmospheric contamination. Under 
these conditions the reaction did not take place. 



Fig. 1. Apparatus for attempted preparation of arsenic trisulfidc-uitrobensenc sol. 
A, drying column, glass wool, and phosphorus pentoxide; B, nitrobenzene distillation 
flask; C, platinum boat in ignition tube; O, collection flask in ice bath; E, chlorine inlet; 
F, hydrogen sulfide inlet; G, vacuum outlet; H,J, seal-olT points on inlet tubes. 


The apparatus consisted of a sealed glass system containing the reactants 
or their components in a dried condition and with provision for final dehydration 
and mixing without contact with atmospheric air. In assembling the apparatus 
as shown, the drying tubes A were prepared in a dry air box, the nitrobenzene 
was purified by freezing and double distillation before being placed in the dis- 
tillation flask B over phosphorus pentoxide, and the arsenic was dried in the 
platinum boat in a hot-air oven at 150°C. for 1 hr. before installaticm in the ig- 
nitioii tube C. With all materials in place, all joints and connections, which 
wwe as short as possible, were sealed with varnish or sealing wax. Hie apparatus 
was then strongly heated for 1 hr. with a direct flame while passing a current of 
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dry air in through the chlorine inlet tubes E and out through the hydrogen sul- 
fide inlet F and vacuum connection G. 

After cooling, the ice bath was placed on the reaction flask D. The arsenic 
was then burned in a stream of chlorine, and the arsenic trichloride was con- 
densed in the reaction flask. The inlet tube H from the ignition tube was then 
scaled off and the system evacuated to a vacuum of about 25 in. The nitro- 
benzene was distilled over into the reaction flask under reduced pressure, and 
the inl(‘t tube J from the distillation flask was then sealed off. 

A clear solution of arsenic trichloride in nitrobenzene was thus fonned in the 
reaction flask. Using the vacuum connection as an outlet, a current of hydrogen 
sulfide was next bubbled through the solution for 2 hr. There w as no apparent 
reaction in the hydrogen sulfide-arsenic trichloride-nitrobenzene solution, and 
no change occurred in tliis system on standing for several days in the reaction 
flask. The addition of one drop of w^ater or of three drops of ordinary reagent- 
grade nitrobenzene to tlu' solution in the reaction flask, however, rapidly pro- 
ducenl the (‘harac*t eristic yellow’ Bikerman sol. Repeated runs in this apparatus 
gave identical results. The nitrobenzene used in these experiments was East- 
man K(Klak reagent grad(\ Uhlorine and hydrogen sulfide gases were provided 
in laboratory cylindei’s. The arsenic was Baker^s metallic arsenic, powdered. 

An attc^mpt wtis also made to prepare a sol of mercuric sulfide in nitrobenzene 
ac(*ording to the method described by Weiser and Mack as providing an anhy- 
drous sol in propyl alcohol. An apparatus similar to that in figure 1 was used, 
in which dry mercuric chloride replac(‘d the arsimic metal. In this system, the 
mcMcuric (chloride was sublimc^d over into the reaction flask, and the nitrobenzene 
distilled as for the Bikerman trial. Hydrogen sulfide w as then bul)bled through 
the m(M*curic chloride- nit rolienzene solution for 2 hr. Again there was no appar- 
ent rea<‘tion and no sol was formed until the system was exposed to atmospheric 
air for 1 hr., when a gray sol was slowly formed. The mercuric chloride used in 
these trials w as J. T. Baker r(»agent grade. 

Another attc'mpt was made to prepare a completely anhydrous sol according 
to procedures already described in the literature. Weiser and Mack described 
as anhydrous a ferri(‘ oxide-propyl alcosol. Their preparation depended on 
the reaction of potassium oxide and ferric chloride^ in dry propyl alcohol solution. 
Their procedure was repeated and a sol resulted, but when the refined apparatus 
dcs(‘ril)ed in figure 2 was used, no sol was formed. In this apparatus, also a 
sealeil glass system, dried propyl alcohol was distilled over propyl succinate and 
sodium, in a method similar to that described by Smith (4), into flasks A and B 
containing potassium oxijle and ferric chloride. The potassium oxide was pre- 
viously prepared in tube C by burning metallic potassium in a stream of oxygen. 
The ferric chloride w’as sublimed from tube D into the reaction flask A. 

The potassium oxide was appaiently only sparingly soluble in the very dry 
propyl alcohol, and when the two solutions were mixed in reaction flask A by 
blowing over the contents of flask B, thei’e was no reaction. The addition of 
water failed to produce a precipitate. 

Since preparations basecl on chemical precipitation were not successful under 
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the anhydrous conditions required, a different system was sought for — a system 
that could pr^erably be prepared mechanicisdly, so ^at a more exact control 
could be maintained over conditions and composition. These requir^ents 
were apparently well satisfied by the systm carbon in nitrobenzene. For the 
preparation of this type of sol, the apparatus described in figure 3 was assembled. 
This was another completely sealed glass apparatus, similar to those previously 
described, but with simplifications made possible by the purely mechanical 
nature of the sol preparation. In the operation of this apparatus, the carbon 



Fig. 2. Apparatus for attemptcci preparation of ferric oxi«le-propyl alcosol. A, re* 
action flask; B, potassium oxide solution flask; C, potassium ignition tube; D, ferric chlor- 
ide sublimation tube. 

was placed in the bottom of flask A, and the nitrobenzene, previously prepared 
as for the Bikerman trial, was placed in distillation flask B. The apparatus was 
heated strongly with a direct flame while sweeping a current of dry air through 
the flask from C to D and E. The nitrobenzene was then distilled over into 
flask A, and air bubbled through tube C with D as an outlet, to agitate the carbon- 
solvent mixture. The carbon used in this preparation was gas black prepared 
directly by incomplete combustion of methane. The carbon black was collected 
(m the inner surface of a Pyrex beaker from which it was scraped by a stainless 
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steel spatula into the receiver. Before sealing the apparatus, the receiver was 
heated strongly with the direct flame to drive off any incidental volatile im- 
purities, including residual moisture from the flame. The entire system was 
then sealed and heated strongly, \vhile passing a stream of diy air in at D and 
out through F and C. Virtually all of the carbon thus produced was easily taken 
up into colloidal suspension by the nitrobenzene as it was distilled over. Bub- 
bling dry air through the solution through tube D for a few minutes was suffi- 
cient to disperse most of the rest of the carbon. It was possible to filter the 
sol free of the more <*oarse particles in suspension by blowing it over into a 
filter in flask E, which was sealed in the system. The finished sol was collected 
in a tube which could be sealed immediately on opening the flask. 

Dispi^rsions of about 1 g, per liter were possible by this method. In appear- 
ance, the sols were a clear amber by transmitted light and a brown gray by 



Ficj. 3. .System for prepaiiiig anhydrous carbon-nitrolxMizone sol. A, carbon dispersion 
flask in ice bath; H, nitrolKUizeno distillation flask; (\ air inlet to drying column; D, vacuum 
outlet; K, receiver for sol, with filter; F, air outlet from drying column; O, air inlet for 
capillary. 

refle(*kKl light. Stability of the sols was unaffected by centrifuging at 2500 
R.p.M. for 30 min. or by freezing with subsequent thawing. The micelles were 
negatively charged, as detenniued by electrophoresis exp(*riments. Deter- 
mination of particle size in tlie sols indicated that a range of diameters from 
0.01 M to 1 M was generally present. Somewhat coarser suspensions were also 
found possible by the same method if the carbon wei'e ])repared Ix'foro dispemion 
by ignition at a higher tempcmtui*e. The coarse suspcuisions prepared contained 
particles greater than 1 ju in diameter, exceeding the arbitmiA^ limits defining 
colloidal dimensions. 


DISCUSSION 

Throughout the literature references have been made to preparations termed 
‘‘anhydrous organosols.^' A study of the literature indicated that only one 
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group of preparations was based on a control of moisture conditions sufficiently 
exacting to expect truly anhydrous sols to be formed. Examples of this group 
were the Bikerman arsenic trisulfide-nitrobenzene sol and the Weiser and Mack 
ferric oxide-propyl alcohol and mercuric sulfide-propyl alcohol sols. Therefore 
these preparations were repeated. In order that freedom from water be assured, 
however, increasingly severe conditions were imposed in the experimental 
process until it was finally found possible to demonstrate the necessity of water 
in order to complete the reactions necessary to produce these sols. 

In the experimental work on the Bikerman arsenic trisulfide-nitrobenzene 
sol reported above there is apparent proof that the nitrobenzene was sufficiently 
free from water to prevent ionization of arsenic trichloride or hydrogen sulfide 
to take place. Since the same procedure was used in preparing the nitrobenzene 
for the carbon-nitrobenzene sol preparation, it would follow that the nitrobenzene 
was in this case also sufficiently water-free to prevent ionization of possible 
electrolyte impurities. The use of purified materials reduced the incidence of 
impurities and therefore the conditions in the system were more nearlj' completely 
anhydrous than those in other reported sols. Qualitative observations on the 
carbon-nitrobenzene sol were sufficient to classify the system as a typical stable 
colloidal suspension. The practical considerations in applying quantitative 
measurements to the sol are important. For example, the determination of 
precipitating values of ions is complicated by the fact that water must be ex- 
cluded to maintain the system and ionization in the solvent is negligible. 

In an absolutely anhydrous organosol, the so-called double layer could not 
be the stabilizing factor, and possibly electrostatic charges would be important. 
There is incomplete proof, however, that the method of preparation described 
is capable of producing absolutely anhydrous conditions, and further refinements 
in the system must be made before a sol can be prepared that irrefutably re- 
(luires an explanation of stability that differs from the double-layer theory. It 
is within the scope of this paper only to describe the preparation and observa- 
tion of a carbon-nitrobenzene sol, anhydrous to a very high degree, and repro- 
ducible in simple apparatus, 

SUMMARY 

1. A study of the references to various lyophobic organosols in the literature 
has shown that none has been prepared under conditions guaranteeing an ab- 
solutely pure two-phase state. 

2. Experimental evidence has been presented to show that the arsenic tri- 
sulfide-nitrobenzene sol of Bikerman and the ferric oxide-propyl alcohol sol 
of Weiser and Mack were prepared in the presence of indefinite minute quantities 
of water. 

3. An experimental procedure has been described by the operation of which a 
stable suspension of carbon in dry nitrobenzene in the practical absence of 
impurities 'has been prepared. A study of this loyophobic organosol has shown 
it to be stable for long periods and to be unaffected by freezing or by centri- 
ftl^g At 2500 R.p.M. for 30 min. 
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Thougli considerable information is available for the various equilibria in- 
volved in ion-exchange reactions, comparatively very little data exist for the 
kinetics of these reactions. Some investigators (12, 15, 17) have indicated the 
rate of cation exchange to be exceedingly rapid, whereas others (3, 16) have 
found that although the rate of cation exchange is rapid for some exchange sub- 
stances, it is exceedingh’^ slow for others. Wiegner and Muller (16) and Cemescu 
(3) have shown the rate of exchange of cations in various silicates to be dependent 
upon the structure of the silicate. The time necessary for attainment of equi- 
librium at room temperaturc for clay, permutit, and chabazite (a natural zeolite) 
was shown by Cemescu to be 5 min., 10 days, and 92 days, respectively. The 
differences in these rates were attributed to the differences in accessibility of the 
exchange sites. Since most of the clays swell in water and have most of the 
exchange sites at the immediate surfaces, their ion-exchange rates are quite 
rapid. However, since natural zeolites do not swell and have exchange sites in 
the inner portions of the crystal that are only accessible by means of fine pores, 
their exchange rates aie extremely low. This is in apparent agreement with the 
results of Emmett and DeWitt (5) and of Barrer and Ibbitson (2) on the rate of 
gas adsorption for chabazite. Nachod and Wood (12), in a recent study of the 
rates of ion exchange, have concluded that the exchange reactions for several 
cation and anion exchangers were second-order, bimolecular reactions. They 
have also concluded that the low activation energy for the exchange of ions on a 
sulfonated coal implies that diffusion is not the rate-determining step. However, 
the results of Nachod and Wood on the rates of exchange in greensand, synthetic 
gel silicates, and resinous exchangers appear to imply that diffusion plays an 
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important r61e. du Domaine, Swain, and Hou^n (4) have found the rate of 
exchange of ions in a synthetic gel silicate water softener to be dependent up<m 
particle size. 

With respect to the kinetics <d anion exchange, very littiie data have been 
reported outside of the data of Myers et al. (11), Nachod and Wood (12), and 
Martin and Wilkinson (9). From the data that do exist, conclusions as to the 
rate-determining steps, temperature coefficient, effect c£ extent of surface, etc. 
are quite difficult to make. Since many of the previous kinetic studies have 
been quite sketchy, have not included the evaluation of such factors as extent of 
surface, ion species, state of hydration of exchange substance, diffusion, etc., 
and have been incidental to other work, a rather extensive study has been under- 
taken on the rates of anion exchange in anion-exchange resins. Although the 
existence of cation exchange has been widely demonstrated and accepted, the 
existence of the exchange of anions in many colloidal ^sterns has not been as 
widely accepted. Many results have been interpreted as the molecular adsorp- 
tion of acid rather than the exchange of anions. Although Mattson (10), 
Jenny (6), and Stout (13) have demonstrated the existence of anion exchange in 


TABLE 1 

DeseripUon of resins 


IXSIM 

WATEK CONTE24T 

NITSOGEN CONTENT 

APPAEENT DENSITY 


per cent 

per cent 

grams per cc. 

Amberlite ni-4B 

38.5 

14.0 

0.64 

Resin A 

60.4 

14,4 

0.67 

Kesin B 

77,1 

13.2 

0.57 

Resin C 

53.0 

17.9 

0.69 


silicates, the exchange of anions in resinous “anion exchangers” has not been as 
ably demonstrated until recently. However, the data of Jenny (7) and Sussman 
(14) and the most recent excellent work of Wiklander (17) apparently indicate 
that resinous anion exchangers function as true ion exchangers. The data of 
of these investigators apparently indicate that the amine type of anion-exchange 
resins contains amine groups which are capable of accepting a proton or oxonium 
ion and thereby becoming positively charged. In order to satisfy the law of 
electroneutrality, this charge is balanced by an anion which may be replaced or 
exchanged by other anions. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials 

The four commercially available anion-exchange resins employed in this study 
are partially described in table 1. Except when otherwise indicated, the particle 
Kze of the resins was 20-50 mesh. The resins were first thoroughly “regener- 
ated” (hydroxyl form) with a 1 AT solution of sotlium hydroxide and rinsed with 
distilled water until an aqueous suspension remained neutral after 24 hr. For all 
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runs (except those involving the effect of the degree of hydration) the resins 
were kept in a moist condition. 

Apparaim 

The apparatus employed in this study consisted of a 1-liter, three-neck, round- 
bottom flask containing a thermometer, stirrer, and a pipet sampling device. 
The stirrer was motor driven with a device for varying the stirring rate. Since 
the reaction was found to be rather insensitive to small changes in temperature, 
no precautions were taken to thermostat the flask. However, for the experi- 
ments in which the effect of temperature was determined, the low-temperature 
runs were made in an ice bath and the room-temperature effect study at 30°C\ it 
0.5®. The stirring rates ohoheii for this study were 2(X) and 4C0 r.p.m. For 
all other runs the temperature was 30®C. dz 2®. 

Technique 

The rates of exchange were obtained from runs in which the concentration in 
the liquid phase was followed as a function of time. Ten-gram samples were 
first placed in the flask and the stirring initiated. At a predetermined time, 
500 ml. of the desired solution was rapidly added (about 5-10 sec.), and at 
various time intervals samples (5 or 10 ml.) were withdrawn for analysis. The 
analyses for acid and base were performed in the usual manner with either 
standard acid or base, using phenolphthalein as the indicator. Chloride analyses 
were performed volumetrically according to the Mohr method. The course 
of the reaction was followed until equilibrium was reached. Equilibrium was 
usually attained within 24 hr. The rates of exchange were obtained by measur- 
ing the slopes along the curve formed on plotting milliequivalents (y) exchanged 
per gram versus time in minutes (f). Slopes (dy/d/) were measured at several 
points along the curve and the concentration and amount exchanged recorded 
for each slope. By such a procedure it was possible to obtain the relationship 
between rate and concentration at a constant fraction exchanged and the 
relationship between rate and the extent of exchange at a constant concentra- 
tion. The initial rates were obtained on extrapolation to zero amount absorbed. 
Although a considerable amount of heat is liberated upon reaction between the 
hydroxyl form of the anion-exchange resin and acid, the ratio of resin to liquid 
phase was such that the variation of temperature during any one run was less 
than 1®C. 

The reproducibility of the rate measurements was first checked by performing 
several runs under very similar conditions. The results presented in figure 1 
indicate that the reproducibility was quite good. The slight difference between 
the runs at 200 r.p.m. may easily be accounted for by the slight difference in the 
initial concentration. The effect of the stirring rate was investigated by com- 
paring the rate curves obtained for two runs which were identical except for the 
fact that the stirring rate of one was 200 r.p.m. and that of the other 400 r.p.m. 
It is quite evident from the results presented in figure 1 that the effect of the 
stirring rate in the range studied was but slight. 
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Varieties studied 

In this investigation the effects of concentration, anion qiecies, particle size, 
neutral salts, temperatures, amount exchanged, stirring rate, and state of 
hydration upon rate of exchange were studied. Anion systems were studied 
which included the anion-exchange processes commercially designated as add 
adsorption, regeneration, and anion interchange. For the acid adsorption cycle, 
hydrochloric, sulfuric, phosphoric, and acetic acids were studied in the range 
0.01-1.0 iV. The regeneration rates were studied using sodium hydroxide 
(0.1 N) as regenerant for a resin which had previously adsorbed chloride. Rates 
d anion interchange were obtained for the interchange dt chloride and sulfate 
ions by foUowing the rate of exchange on the addition of sodium sulfate to a 
resin saturated with chloride. 



Fig. 1. Effect of stirring rate and reproducibility on the adsorption of hydrochloric 
acid by Amberlite IR-4B. 


BESULTS 

Effect of resin pretreatment upon rate of exchange 

The effect of the particle size of the resin upon the rate of anion exchange was 
investigated by determining the rate of hydrochloric acid adsorption by three 
closely sieved (20-28, 28-36, and 35-40 mesh) fractions of Amberlite IR-4B at 
room temperature. The rate curves for these runs that are reproduced in figures 
2 and 3 indicate a marked effect of particle size upon rate. On applying the 
“parabdic” diffusion law (1), 
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TIME (minutes) 


Fig. 2. Effect of particle size on rate of adsorption of hydrochloric acid by Amberlite IR-4B 



(where yt and are the number of milliequivalents adsorbed at time t and at equi- 
librium ,‘jrespectively, and where A is a constant), by plotting ^ against y/t, one 

y» 

finds [that fair agreement is obtained and that the slopes of these lines are pro- 
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portional to the reciprocal of the diameter ci the partides. This is in perfect 
agreement with the ^ffusional theoiy and is quite similar to the results obtained 
by Barrer and Ibbitson (2) on the diffusion of gases in seolites. 

In order to determine the effect of the state of hydration of the resin gel upon 
the rate of exchange, the rate of exchange for an air-dry sample of Amberlite 
IR-4B was compared with the rate of exchange for an identical sample that had 
been pre-soaked in water for several hours. The air-dried sample of resin con- 
tained less than 5 per cent moisture, whereas the pre-soaked resin contained 
approximately 60 per cent moisture. The rates of anion exchange were com- 
pared with 0.1 normal hydrochloric acid at room temperature. The data for 
this experiment, as shown in figure 4, indicate that initially the rate of exchange 



Fig. 4. Effect ol stale of hydration on rate of adsorption of hydrochloric acid by Amber- 
lite 1U-4B. 

for the pre-soaked sample was much higher than for the air-dried sample. How- 
ever, after the first 5 min. the differences became much smaller, indicating that 
for I’esins that were not fully hydrated, the initial rate of exchange would depend 
markedly upon the rate of hydration. In view of these results all resins were 
kept fully hydrated for subsequent rate measurements. 

Effect of concentration and amount exchanged upon the rate of exchange 

The effects of concentration and the amount exchanged were investigated by 
determining the rate curves for varying concentrations of acids. In order that 
the effects of concentration and extent of exchange could be separated, the rates 
(as determined by the slopes of the exchange-time curves) were obtained at 
various concentrations for a fixed concentration. This was determined for 
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several acids (acetic, hydrochloric, sulfuric, and phosphoric), using Amberlite 
lRr4B. For the remaining resins, rate curves were obtained for two concentra^ 



Fig. 5. JUites of adsorption of acetic acid by Amberlite IR-4B 



Fia. 6. Rates of adsorption of hydrochloric acid by Amberlite IR-4B 

tions of hydrochloric acid. The rate curves for these experiments may be seen 
in figures 6, 6, 7, 8. If the rates are taken for various degrees of adsorption or 
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exdiange, the rates are directly proportional to the concentration for a fixed 
quantity exchanged. This is quite evident from the plots in figures 9, 10, 11. 



Fio. 7. Rates of adsorption of sulfuric acid by Amberlite IR-4B 



Fig. 8. Rates of adsorption of phosphoric acid by Amberlite IR-4B 

Asjnight be expected for a diffusional process, at any fixed concentration the 
rate is dependent upon the extent of exchange. This is in accord with the 
diffusion theory. It is quite interesting to note that tee rates of eynhang A for 
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the various acids on Amberlite IR-4B are HCl == CHjCOOH < H^Oi < H»P04. 
Whereas the initial rates, ( ^ be expressed by the equationi ^ ) « kC 

(figure 12), the rates as a function of the extent or degree of exchange cannot be 



Fig. 9. Rates of adsorption of hydrochloric acid by Amberlite IR-4B 


expressed by the same equations. However, the following equations appear 
to describe the relationships: 



log = k log C(y» - yt) 

\a//H.po. 
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Niw/ wvas/ sav siNanvAinoamiw 



;R-4B Fib. 11. 
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It is quite interesting to note that with tixe exception of Resin A, all lerans 
apparently behaved quite similarly, although there are variations in exchange 

capacities. Application of the diffusion equation, — = ky/t (figures 13, 14), to 

2/«o 

these resins apparently indicates that the rate-determining step is one of diffusion 
for the resins other than Resin A. Resin A yields results which indicate that an 
appreciable fraction of the exchange is somewhat independent of diffusion and 



Fio. 12. Initial rates of acid adsorption by Amberlite IR-4B 

takes place at the surface. This is in agreement with the fact that this resin is 
supposedly prepared on a porous base. 

Mobility of exchangeable ions 

In figure 16 is i^own the effect of interrupting a rate study prior to attainment 
of equUibrium by separation of the liquid and solid phases. On resuming the 
reaction, it is quite evident that the rate of exchange is much greater than it 




VTIME (MINUTES ) VjIME (MINUTES^) 

I to. 13. Rates of adsorption of various acids by Amberlite m-4B Fia. 14. Rates of adsorption of hydrochloric acid by various rerins 
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would have been had no interruption taken place. This effect is undoubtedly 
due to a dilution of the surface chloride ions, broufi^t about by exchange with 
some of the internal hydroxyl ions. 

Effect of temperature 

The effect of temperature (figure 16) was investigated by lowering the tempera- 
ture to 1°C. and following the rate of exchange, utilizing 0.1 N and 0.5 N hydro- 
chloric acid on Amberlite IR-4B. Although an appreciable lowering of the rate 
was observed for both concentrations, the calculated energy of activation as 
obtained from the slope of the plot of 1(^ rate vs, l/T was 6600 cal. This value 
is approximately equal to that obtained for the diffusion of hydrochloric acid in 
water. 



Fig. 15. Effect of reaction interruption on the rate of adsorption of hydrochloric acid 
by Amberlite 1R-4B. 

Effect of salt concejitraiion 

The addition of sodium chloride to the hydrochloric acid appeared to have a 
noticeable effect on the rate of exchange. The results (figure 17) indicate that 
the rate increases w'ith increasing concentration of sodium chloride. Although 
some exchange is evident on the addition of sodium chloride without hydrochloric 
acid, the extent of the neutral salt exchange is negligible. This is evident from 
the equilibrium values obtained for the hydrochloric acid-sodium chloride 
mixtures. It is apparent then that the weakness of the basicity of the hydroxyl 
form of the exchanger is such that exchange of anions other than OH*" is negligible 
at neutral pH’s. Utilizing the diffusion equation of MacDougall (8), 

[HCIJ , . 

D in NaCl _ [NaCl] 

D in H 2 O [HCl] , C/Na + Uci 
[NaCl] ~Uh + Ucl 
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TIME (MINUTES) 

Fio. 16. Effect of temperature on rates of adsorption of hydrochloric acid by Amber- 
ite IR-4B. 



Fig. 17. Effect of sodium chloride on rates of adsorption of hydrochloric acid by 
Amberlite IR-4B. 


where D «= diffusion coefficient, 

[ ] concentration, and 
U s= mobility, 

one obtains excellent agreement (see table 2) between the calculated and expert- 
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mental rates of exchange in various sodium chloride solutions. This is further 
evidence for the theory that diffusion is the rate-determining step in the exchange 
reactions being studied. 


Effect of stirring rate 

The results (figure 1) obtained on varying the rate of stirring from 200-400 
K.p.M. during the rate of exchange studies indicated that this factor had little 
effect on the rate of exchange. This is further evidence for the diffusional 
mechanism. Although the results obtained on the effect of stirring in this study 
apparently disagree with the results obtained by Martin and Wilkinson (9), the 
results obtained by these investigators are apparently due to the presence of some 
soluble alkali that had not been rinsed from the resin. Their data appamntly 
indicate this. 

TABLE 2 


A comparison of the rates of anion exchange in water and in sodium chloride solutuns 
(Hydrochloric acid on Amberlite IR-4B) 


COMCXNTSATION OF NaCI 

MATE IN NaCl/EATX IN HtO 

Experimental 

1 Calculated from MacDougall's 

equation (8) 

molts ptf Itltf 1 


1 

i 

0.1 

1.43 

1.75 

1.0 

2.30 

2.95 

5.2 

3.10 

3.27 


Regeneration rate 

The rates of exchange for the regeneration of an * ‘exhausted*’ anion-exchange 
resin are shown in figure 18. In these experiments, the chloride ions of Amlxr- 
litc 1R-4H were exchanged for hydroxyl ion.^, using 0.1 N scKlium hydroxide. 
The kinetics of this system appears to be quite similar to that for the reverse 
process, and the results apparently indicate that the initial rates for the regene- 
ration cycle are bister than for the reverse cycle. Since the exliausted form 
of the resin (Amberlite IR-4B) is less dense than the regenerated state, these 
results are in apparent agreement \^ith the diffusional mechanism. 

Chloride-sulfate exchange rates 

The rate of the chloride-sulfate (figure 19) exchange was studied by folloiring 
the rate of exchange of chloride bound by Amberlite IR-4B upon the addition of 
an equivalent quantity of sodium sulfate. On comparing the rates of the 
chloride-sulfate exchange wdth the exchange of hydroxyl ions (the acid-adsorp- 
tion cycle) it is quite evident that the chloride-sulfate exchange is much more 
rapid and is comparable to the regeneration rates. Again, one may attribute 
the difference in rates to the fact that tlie chloride and sulfate forms of Amberlite 
IR-4B are less dense than the hydroxyl form and therefore permit a more rapid 
diffusion of ions. 
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Fia. 19. Rate of chloride-sulfate anion exchange on Amberlite IR-4B 
Equilibrium remtlU 

Since all rate measurements were continued until equilibrium apparently 
had. been attained, adsorption or exchange isotherms (figures 20, 21) were 
obtained for hydrochloric, sulfuric, and phosphoric acids on the hydroxyl form of 
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Amberlite IR-4B. However, since only two points (equilibrium) were obtained 
for the other resins, complete equilibrium isotherms were not obtained. A 



Fig. 20. Adsorption isotherms for Amberlite IR-4B in dilute range 



Fig. 21. Adsorption isotherms for Amberlite 1R4B in concentrated range 


comparison of the equilibrium capacities of the various resins and the variation of 
capacity with acid species are shown in table 3. Owing to the fact that the 
equilibrium capacity was dependent upon concentration, the comparison of 
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equilibrium capacities was made at a concentration at which the isotherms appar- 
ently leveled off. The variations in the exchange capacity with respect to tlie 
various acids are quite similar to the results obtained by Myers et aL (11); how- 
ever, the data do indicate that with sulfuric acid there exists an exchange for both 
SO4 — and HSO4”". The adsorption or exchange in the case of phosphoric acid 
proceeds as if H 2 PO 4 "" were the only ion exchanged. Neither the Freundlich nor 
the I^angmuir isotherm was able to fit the data over the concentration range 
investigated. 


Heat of adsorption or exchange 

The heat of adsorption as calculated from the data obtained for the reaction 
between hydrochloric acid and Amberiite 1R-4B at 1°C. and 30°C. is 8.1 kg.-cal. 
per mole. The heat of adsorption as measured calorimetrically was found to l>e 
8.7 kg.-cal. per mole. 


TABLE 3 

Equilibrium capacities of several resins 


SESIN 

Acm 

ACID CONCENTAATION 

CAPACITY 



n 0 rm*lity 

ttMm 

milliequiv j 

ml • 

Amberiite IR-4B 

HCl 

0.5 

9.20 

3.60 

Amberiite IR-4B 

CHaCOOH 

0.5 

6.45 

2.53 

Amberiite IR-4B 

HtSOt 

1 0.5 

11.6 

4.55 

Amberiite IR-4B 

H,P04 

j 0.5 

27.7 

10.9 

Resin B . ... 

1 HCl 

1 0.5 

9.29 

1.49 

Resin A 

1 HCl 

0.5 

7.00 

2.00 

Resin C . . ... 

1 HCl 

0.5 

7.43 

2.44 


* Apparent volume of resin corresponding to a bed volume. 


DISCUSSION OF RtSSULTS 

The results obtained in this study indicate that the rate-determining step for 
the exchange of anions in most exchange resins is apparently the rate of diffusion 
of the ions through the gel structure. Considerable evidence is available to 
support this theory; ( 1 ) The fact that the rate of exchange is dependent upon the 
particle size of the resin is in excellent agreement with the ^‘diffusion theory.” 
According to the parabolic diffusion law' (1): 

^ = kVi 

is a function of the diameter (rf the particle. The data presented in figures 
2 and 3 illustrate this effect quite well. (S) The fact that the rate of stirring 
had but a negligible effect on the rate agrees Avith the theory that diffusion is 
rate-determining step and not the rate of acid supply to the resin surface. 
(35 The kinetics of the exchange appears to support the diffusion theory quite 
well, since the rate is dependent upon the degree of saturation of the resin particle 
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as well as upon the concentration. ( 4 ) The dependence of the rate upon the age 
of the partially saturated resin also supports the diffusion theory, in that this 
effect can only be explained by the diffusion and exchange of ions from the outer 
portion of the resin into the inner portion of the resin, thereby permitting the 
outer portion to exchange anions at a greater rate. This evidence, as shown in 
figure 14, also indicates the exchangeable ions to be quite mobile. (5) The fact 
that the activation energy of the exchange for the reaction between hydrochloric 
acid and the hydroxyl form of the Amberlite resin is of the order of the activation 
energy for the diffusion of hydrochloric acid in water is in good agreement with 
diffusion being the rate-determining step. ( 6 ) The effect of neutral salts upon 
the reaction rate between hydrochloric acid and the hydroxyl form of the resin 
is also in agreement with the diffusion theory, in that thc effect of anion concen- 
tration upon the rate agrees with the diffusion equation of MacDougall (8). 

In view of the results obtained in this study, it is quite apparent that the rates 
of anion exchange in most commercial anion-exchange n^^sins are dependent upon 
the particle size, the temperature, the concentration, the degree of resin satura- 
tion, the ionic species entering the exchange, and the gel structure of the resin, 
and that the actual ion-exchange process is practically instantaneous as the ions 
diffuse into the sphere of the exchange site. These conclusions are essentially 
identical with those of Wiegner and Muller (16) and Cernescu (3) on the rates of 
cation exchange in silicates. Were all the exchange positions located at the 
surface of the gel particles the exchange rate would no longer be dependent upon 
the diffusional process but would depend only upon the rate of supply of ions to 
the resin surface and upon the rate of diffusion of ions from the resin surface. 
All resins studied, with one exception, apparently exhibited very little surface 
excliange. The exception, Resin A, appears to have a larger fraction of its total 
exchange at the surface than the other resins. However, since the particle-size 
distributions of the various resins were not identical, it is difficult to compare the 
various rate constants quantitatively. 

The effect of anion species on the rate of exchange is quite interesting and is 
indicative of anion exchange rather tlian molecular acid adsorption. Wei'e 
hydrochloric, acetic, sulfuric, and phosphoric acids adsorbed molecularly, one 
would expect hydrochloric acid to have the faster rate because of its higher 
diffusion coefficient. The increase in rate with increasing functionality of the 
acid may possibly be due to the greater charge on the anion and therefore a 
greater attractive force. Although one may argue that phosphoric acid and 
possibly sulfuric acid at higher degrees of acidity are only monobasic, in the 
intermicellar liquid of the resin particle (especially where a large concentration 
of hydroxyl ions is still available) the system may be sufficiently alkaline for 
complete neutralization of the polybasic acids. The fact that acetic acid and 
hydrochloric acid (both monobasic acids) exhibit similar rates, although they 
have widely different ionization constants, is in agreement with this concept. 
The weakly acid nature of acetic acid is exhibited in the final equilibrium 
capacity. 
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SXJMMARY 

A study of the rates of anion exchange in resinous exchangers has indicated 
the rate-determining step to be the diffusion of ions through the gel structure 
and has shovm that the rate is dependent upon factors such as (/) particle size, 
{Z) ion species, (S) concentration, (4) temperature, (5) degree of exchange 
saturation, (tf) degree of hydration of resin, and (7) degree of mixing of exchange- 
able ions. 

The authors are indebted to Mr. Edward Kyser for his extensive assistance 
in the laboratory during the course of the study. 
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The r61e of silver as catalyst in the reduction of silver salts has been studied 
by Sheppard (10) in the silver nitrate-sodium sulfite reacition. Livingston and 
Lingane (8) have observed catalysis by silver in the reduction of silver ions by 
hydroquinone. Much valuable work has been done in this connection by James, 
who has studied the reduction of silver ions (2, 3, 4, 5) and of precipitates of 
silver chloride (6). Chakarvarti and Ghosh (1) have observed catalysis by 
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silver in the reduction of the organic salts of silver by hydrogen. In a recent 
communication (7) Krishna and Ghosh studied the reduction of silver tartrate 
by resorcinol, wherein it has been pointed out that the reaction is unimolecular 
with respect to each reactant separately and the total order of the reaction is 
2, but that it is greatly affected by colloidal silver and the change in hydrogen- 
ion concentration brought about during the progress of the reaction. In the 
present paper, the authors have studied the influence of colloidal silver and 
hydrogen ions on the kinetics of reduction of silver acetate by resorcinol. The 
hydrogen ions were controlled by using buffers ranging from pH 3.72 to pH 
7.00. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

A precipitate of silver acetate is prepared by adding a solution of sodium ace- 
tate to a solution of silver nitrate. This precipitate is washed several times with 
distilled water to free it from adsorbed ions. After washing, it is dissolved in 
water. The strength of the solution is determined by titrating it against a 
standard potassium chloride solution with potassium chromate as indicator. 
Twenty-five (*ubic centimeters of the solution is taken and poured into a dark 
bottle kept in a water bath which is regulated electrically. To this 25 cc. of dis- 
tilled water isadded. When thesolution has attained the temperature of the bath, 
50 cc. of resorcinol solution of known strength is added to it. In cases where 
starch solution, colloidal silver, and buffer solutions are used, the volume and 
concentrations are so chosen that the total volume is always 100 cc. 

From this reaction mixture K)-cc. portions are taken out at different intervals 
of time and added to .V/25 potassium chloride solution. To this a few^ crystals 
of potassium nitrate are added to precipitate silver particles completely. This 
mixture is filtered through two or three gravimetric filter papers. From this 
filtrate, which contains an excevss of potassium chloride 5 cc. is taken and titrated 
against a standard silver nitrate solution. 

Standard buffers 

Buffer solutions are prepared from sodium acetate and acetic acid. The 
volume and concentration of the buffers employed are so chosen as to yield the 
given pH on dilution to 100 cc. 

A perusal of table 1 shows that in the earlier stages of the reaction the uni- 
molecular velocity constants are small, gradually increase to a maximum, and 
then again begin to decrease. With the lowest concentration of resorcinol 
(1.75 per cent) reduction docs not start before 7 min. or more, but the constants 
obtained between 20 and 80 min. are in fair agreement. This is also true with 
resorcinol of 2.5 per cent concentration. But in the case where 5 per cent re- 
sorcinol solution is used, the unimolecular velocity constants quickly fall after 
the reaction has progressed for 20 min. 

These results show that there exists an induction period, suggesting auto- 
catalysis due to the formation of small particles of silver. With the progress 
of reaction, the particles grow larger and larger, owing to coalescence with 
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one another. As the particles increase in size the catalytic activity decreases, 
and the values of the velocity ccmstants begin to fall. Hiis fall in velocity cm- 
stant is also due, to some extent, to an increase in hydrograi-ion concentration 
(see below). 


TOTAL ORDpn OF THE REACTION 

The total order of the reaction is calculated according to Ostwald’s isolation 
method. For this the highest values of the velocity cimstants obtained at dif- 
ferent concentrations of resorcinol (5 per cent and 2.5 per cent) are employ^. 
Assuming that the reaction is unimolecular with respect to silver salt, the total 
order of the reaction works out to be 2. 

TABLE 1 
Temperature, SS'C. 


imtKOUCVLAC VKLOan constants 


Tmx 

Resorcinol (5%) 50 cc. 

Silver acetate . 25 cc. 

Water 25 cc. 

Resorcinol (2.5%) 50 cc. 

Silver acetate (Jv/16.5) . 25 cc. 
Water. 25 cc. 

Resorcinol (1.75%). . . 5f cc. 

Silver acetate (Jv/ltJ) . 25 cc. 
Water 25 cc. 

minutes 

0 

5 

0.007130 

0.003496 

0.000000 

10 

0.007464 

0.003519 

0.000943 

20 

0.007555 

0.003576 

0.001426 

40 

0.006154 

0.003973 

0.001443 

60 

80 

0.004692 

0.003309 

0.001461 

100 

120 

0.003663 

0.002871 

0.001225 

140 

160 

0.002886 

0.002553 

0.001220 


TEMPERATURE COEFFICIENT 

The reaction is repeated at 45°C. with 5 per cent resorcinol. The higliest 
value of the velocity constant at this temperature is 0.018722. The highest 
value of the constant at 35®C. is 0.007555. Comparing these values we find 
that the temperature coefficient of the reaction for 10° is 2.4, approximately. 

The following points emerge from table 2: (a) In the presence of starch the 
induction period persists and the values of the velocity constants increase 
slightly, (b) The values of the velocity constants increase four to five times in 
the presence of colloidal silver and the induction period disappears, (c) The 
rate of decrease of velocity constant is greater where colloidal silver has been 
used. 


INFLUENCE OF HYDROGEN IONS 

As the reaction proceeds, the acidity of the reaction mixture increases, owing 
oxidation of resorcinol. Hydrogen ions act as the retarding agent, and the 
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fall in the velocity constant can also be ascribed to this factor. We shall see 
later on that the fall in the velocity constant is due, to a greater extent, to a 
gradual precipitation of colloidal silver. 


TABLE 2 
Temperature, 35°C. 



UNIMOLECULAX VELOCITY CONSTANTS 

TIME 

Resorcinol (1.75%). 

50 cc. 

Resorcinol (1.75%) . . 
Silver acetate (V/l5) . 

. so cc. 

Resorcinol (2.5%) 

se cc. 


Silver acetate (V/15).. 

25 cc. 

. 25 cc. 

Silver acetate (V/15) 

. 25 cc. 


Water 

. 22 cc. 

Colloidal silver 

. 22 cc. 

Colloidal silver. 

22.5 cc. 


Starch (1%) 

. 3 cc. 

Starch (1%) 

. 3 cc. 

SUrch (1%) .... 

2.5 cc. 

minutes 

0 

5 







0.000000 


0.013338 


0.017510 


10 1 

0.000966 


0.011718 


0.014150 


20 

0.002967 


0.008555 


0.011057 


40 

0.003335 


0.006081 


I 0.006411 


80 

0.002814 

i 

0.004223 


0.005430 


120 

0.002397 


0.003490 


0.003695 


160 

0.002124 


0.003074 

i 

0.003037 



TABLE 3 

Temperature 35®C. 

Resorcinol (10%) 25 cc. 

Buffer . . 25 cc. 

Starch (1%,) 3 cc. 

Water 22 cc. 

Silver acetate (AV14.25) 25 cc. 


TIME 

WNIMOLECULAE VELOCITY CONSTANTS 


pH - 3.72 

pH - 4.27 

pH - 4.W 

minutes 




0 




20 

0.0000000 1 

0.0000000 

0.0000000 

40 

0.0000000 

0.0000000 

0.0002303 

80 

0.0000000 ' 

0.0003483 

0.0005872 

120 



0.0005528 

160 

0.0001741 

0.0002936 


200 

1 


0.0007127 

320 

0.0001166 

0.0(X)3008 


400 



0.0008688 

545 


0.0002911 


570 

0.0000824 



600 



0.0007309 

1170 

0.0000909 

0.0002420 



It is worth while to mention here that oxidation-reduction reactions in general 
are negatively catalyzed by hydrogen ions. Palit and Dhar (9) found that oxida- 
tion of fats, carbohydrates, and urea by air takes place more quickly in an 
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alkaline solution. A solution of sodium formate is more effective as reducing 
agent than formic acid itself. This also explains why silver nitrate is less sus* 
ceptible to reduction than organic salts of silver. 

Researches of James (2, 3, 4) also have shown that reduction of silver salts is 
faster, the higher the pH value of the mixture. Krishna and Ghosh (7) pointed 
out that during the reduction of silver tartmte by resorcinol the value of the 
velocity constant increases if to the reaction mixture are added salts which hy- 
drolyse to give excess hydroxyl ions. They have further pointed out that if 
to a solution of silver taitrate a few drops of sodium hydroxide are added, 
silver hydroxide is at first precipitated and is then reduced by the tartrate ions. 
In this way beautiful sols of silver can be produced. 

Table 3 shows that (o) the greater the concentration of hydrogen ions the 
greater the induction period, and (b) the smaller the concentration of hydrogen 
ions the greater the value of the velocity constants. 

TABLE 4 

Temperature, 36®C.; pH, 5.57 


tmiUOUICUIAI VELOCITY CONSTANTS 


TIME 

Resorcinol (10%). ... 25 cc. 

Buffer 25 cc. 

Water 25 cc. 

Silver acetate (N/17.75). 25 cc. 

Resorcinol 25 cc. 

Buffer 25 cc. 

Water 22 cc. 

Starch (1%) . 3 cc. 

Silver acetate (iV/lT.TS). 25 cc. 

Resorcinol. . 25 cc. 

Buffer.. . . 25 cc. 

Starch (1%). 5 cc. 

Colloidal silver 20 cc. 

Silver acetate (!V/17 75). 25 cc. 

minutes 

0 

5 

0.0000000 

0.0000000 

0.0253790 

10 

0.0000000 

0.0031090 

0.0280449 

20 

0.0024411 

0.0063447 

0.0250911 

40 

0.0011743 

0.0074214 

0.0189S82 

100 

0.0005665 

0.0081032 

' 0.0125738 

200 

0.0003811 

0.0043135 

0.0085029 

300 


0.0031846 

0.0063936 


IMPORTANCE OF PROTECTIVE COLLOID 

We have found that if we do not add starch between the pH range 3.72-4.99, 
the reaction does not take place appreciably even if the solution is kept for days. 
The fact is that in the presence of buffer of a high hydrogen-ion concentration the 
colloidal silver formed is precipitated. The time of precipitation and coagula- 
tion is greatly delayed by starch ; hence the reaction takes place to an appreciable 
extent. This points to the catalytic activity of colloidal silver. Although no 
quantitative measurements have been made, yet we have found qualitatively 
that protective colloids like agar agar and gelatin behave in the same way as 
starch. 

Table 4 shows that protective colloids and colloidal silver can influence the 
reaction to a considerable extent. It also shows that with the increase of pH, 
, tiie velocity constant has increased to a great extent but there is always a fall 
in the velocity constant after a certain time. 
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Tables 5 and 6 show, as usual, the increase in velocity constant with an in- 
crease in pH. 


TABLE 5 


Temperature 

35"C. 

pH 

6 

Resorcinol (10%) 

25 cc. 

Silver acetate (Ar/17.75) . . 


Water 

20.8 cc. 

Sodium acetate (0.5 N).. . 

20 cc. 

Acetic acid (0.1 N). 

4.2 cc. 

Starch (17o) 

5 cc. 

TIME 

UNIMOLECULA* VELOCITY CONST.\NTS 

mtnults 


0 


5 

0.005272 

10 

0.012543 

20 

0.017691 

40 

0.013161 

1(K) 

0.008902 

200 1 

0.006576 

3(K) i 

0.(K)6303 


TABLE 6 

Temperature, 35®C.; pll, 7 


UNXItOLECULAK VELOCITY CONSTANTS 


TIME 

Resorcinol (10%> 25 cc. ! 

Silver acetate 0^/17.75) .. .. 25 cc. | 

Acetic acid (U.l .V) . .. 0.43 cc. 

Starch 5 cc 1 

Sodium acetate (0 4 .V) 25 cc. 

Water 20 cc. 

1 Resorcinol (lOVo^ ... . . 25 cc. 

1 Silver acetate (.V/17.75) . . . . 25 cc. 

Acetic acid (0 1 X) 0.43 cc. 

Sodium acetate (0 4 N) 25 cc. 

\\ atc*r . . 25 cc 

minutes 



0 

u 

0.0389538 


2 


' 0.0129619 

2i 

0.0580120 ! 

[ 

5 

0.0526430 

0.0125223 

10 

0. 0325210 

' 0.0219050 

20 

0.0333738 

0.0191121 

40 

0.0244420 

0.0103955 

100 

0.0152916 

0.0063416 


FALL IN VELOCITY CONSTANT 

We notice that, in spite of using buffer solution, the values of the velocity 
constants go on falling after a certain time. Now this fall must be ascribed to 
a gradual precipitation of colloidal silver and not to a decrease in pH. 
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CONCLUSION AND DISCUSSION 

From the foregoing it is apparent that the kinetics of reduction of silver acetate 
by resorcinol is influenced mainly by two factors: (a) the catalytic activity of 
coUoidal silver and (6) thb retarding influence of hydrogen ions. The true values 
of the velocity constants are masked by these influences. 

Further, it appears that colloidal silver is almost absolutely indispensable in 
the pH range 3.72-4.99. At higher pH values the reaction can take place in the 
absence of starch but to a slightly lesser extent. These things point to the fact 
that the catalytic activity of silver is much more marked at a higher hydrogen- 
ion concentration. 

In order to explain the fall in catalytic activity and the rate of fall of this ac- 
tivity even in the presence of buffer we propose the following mechanism of 
reaction: As soon as the reaction starts, fine particles of silver in the colloidal 
state are formed. These fine particles autocatalyze the reaction. But since 
silver acetate is an electrolyte, it neutralizes the electrical charge of the col- 
loidal silver. This neutralization of charge is also brought about by sodium ace- 
tate, which is used in buffers. After being discharged these particles collide 
with one another and agglomeration begins, with consequent increase in the 
size of the particles. A particle of silver is able to exert catalytic activity only 
so long as it does not coalesce to become a larger one. As soon as the diameter 
of the particle increases, its catalytic activity becomes less. 

The primary particles which exert catalytic action form doublets, triplets, 
etc., by virtue of Brownian motion. These doublets or triplets exert little or 
no catalytic activity. The rate of decease of catalj^tic action will be propor- 
tional to the rate of decrease of primary particles, or 

d (catalysis) dn 

dt ^ * df 

where n represents the number of primary particles, say, in a unit volume. 
The rate of decrease of primary particles will depend upon the number of colli- 
sions that oc!cur at any instant. The number of collisions in itself will be in- 
versely proportional to the mean free path. The latter in its turn will depend on 
the number of particles present at any instant. Now in cases where the velocity 
of the reaction is very great or where colloidal silver has been added, the number 
of the particles present at any instant will be greater; hence in such cases the 
rate of fall of catalysis will be greater. We find, for example, that at pH 7 
the value of the velocity constant is reduced to one-third or one-fourth of its 
highest value in about 100 min. 

SUMMARY 

1. The total order of the reaction between resorcinol and silver acetate is 2. 
The reaction is unimolecular with respect to each reactant separately. 

2. The reaction is catalyzed positively by colloidal silver and negatively by 
hydrogen ions. 
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3. The fall in velocity constant is to be ascribed to a gradual precipitation of 
colloidal silver rather than a decrease in the pH. 

4. Protective colloids like starch, agar agar, and gelatin, which stabilize 
colloidal silver, enhance the value of the velocity constant. In the pH range 
3.72-4.99 the presence of a protective colloid is almost indispensable for the 
reaction to take pla(‘e appreciably. 
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ELECTROPHORETIC MOBILITIES AND FRACTIONATION OF 
SODIUM PECTINATES 
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Western Regional Research Lahoratorif , Albany, California 

Received April B9, J947 

Experience ha.s shown that decrease in esterification of pectinic acids de- 
creases their apparent ionization constants (1, 4, 6). The interaction effect 
between carboxyl groups so indicated may manifest itself in other electrochem- 
ical properties of pectinic acids. For that reason, the eletitrophoietic mobilities 
and equivalent conductivities of various pectinic acids have been measured. 
Methods of fractionation according to degree of esterification have been studied 
and are presented here. 


MATERIALS 

The pectinic and pectic acids used in this investigation were prepared and 
analyzed according to procedures already published (see references 4 and refer- 
ences after table 1). Quantitative data of interest to this work are given in 
table 1. 

Mobilities were measured in a Tiselius apparatus, using the optical system 
of Philpot (2) and Svensson (8). The temperature at which mobilities were 

* Bureau of Agricultural, and Industrial Chemistry, Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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measured was between 0.5® and L5®C. Values for the mobilities were calculated 
from measurements of the movement of the descending boundary and were 
referred to 0°C. by multiplying by the ratio of viscosity of water at the tempera- 
ture of the measurement to the viscosity at 0®C. Cacodylate, acetate, or gly- 
cine buffers were used and w^ere adjusted to an ionic strength of 0.1 with sodium 
chloride. 

Conductivities w^ere measured in a bridge circuit containing a 1000-cycle 
tuning-fork oscillator, an amplifier with filter, and an oscilloscope, in addition 


TABLE 1 

Analytical data on pectinic and pectie acids used in this investigation 


SAMPLE XDENTIPXCATION* 

soumcE 

DSOEEE OP ESTEEIPICATION 



UEONIC AKHYDEIOE 



ptr cent 

per cent 

10.5 

Citrus 

71.3 

83 

7.8E 

Citrus 

54.5 

82 

7.4E 

Citrus 

52.6 

81 

5.5E 

Citrus 

38.4 

81 

4.4E 

Citrus 

31.2 

80 

0:2E. 

Citrus 

1.5 

80 

10.1 ... 

Citrus 

67.3 

84 

8. OB 

Citrus 

54 

1 85 

7.4B 

Citrus 

50 

86 

6.2B. 

Citrus 

41.9 

87 

3.5B .. . . 

Citrus 

23.7 

88 

O.OB cold . . 

Citrus 

‘ 0.0 

90 

10.2.. .. . 

Apple 

69.0 

84 

l.OA 

Apple 

6.6 

92 

14t.. . .. 

Citrus 

93.3 

84 

15.2t.. 

Citrus 

96.8 

90 


* The number refers to the methoxyl content, the letter to the method of deSsterifica- 
tion. A = acid (Hills, C. H., White, J. W., and Baker, G. L.: Proc. Inst. Food Tech. 
1942, 47). B *= base (McCready, li. M., Owens, H. S., and Maclay, W. D.: Food Ind. IB, 
749 (1944)). E enzyme (Owens, H. S., McCready, R. M., and Maclay, W. D.: Ind. 
Eng. Chein. 86, 936 (1944)), 

t Esterification with hydrogen chloride-methanol (Morell, S., Baur, L., and Link, 
K. P.: J. Biol. Chem. 105, 1 (1934)). Samples supplied by J. F. Carson and by E. F. Jansen 
of this Laboratory. 

to the usual resistors and capac*itors. Cells were kept at 26°C. db 0.03® and the 
rest of the apparatus was at 25®C. zb 0.6°. Precision of zbO.2 per cent was 
possible with solutions having specific conductances greater than 6 X 10^* 
mhos cm.’“^ Corrections which were from 1.2 to 1.8 X 10"“* mhos cm.“"^ were 
made for the conductivity of the water used. For the conductivity measure- 
ments, 0.2 per cent solutions of pectinic acid were titrated to pH 6.7-6.8 with 
cai‘bon dioxide-free sodium hydroxide solutions. Subsequent dilutions were 
made without further adjustment of pH. No corrections were made for the 
contribution to the conductivities of the resulting solutions made by the hydro- 
mum ion remaining unneutralized, because they were smaller than the number 

significant figures carried in the calculations. 
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RESULTS 

The effect of degree of esterification on the electrophoretic mobility of sodium 
pectinate is shown in figure 1 . As expected, the mobility is inversely related to 
esterification. The relation is not the linear one suggested by Speiser and 
coworkers (7) and will l)e discussed later. 



Fui. 1 Mobility versus dp(?ree of osterifiration of pectinic acids. Closed circles refer to 
enzymatically deesterified samples; open circles to remaining samples. 



Fm. 2. Electrophoresis records for samples 7.4B at 10,400 sec. (top), 7.4E at 7000 sec, 
(middle), and 7.8E at 8000 sec. (bottom). The area defined by any pair of abscissas is an 
approximate measure of tlie fraction of the sample having mobilities between the chosen 
limits. 

Figure 2 presents ^wasf-distribution diagrams derived by copying electro- 
phoresis photographs to give corresponding scales for displacement of the bounda- 
ries (proportional to the mobilities) and equal areas under the curves. No 
corrections for diffusion have been applied, so that the spread is greater than 
for the true distribution. The diagrams indicate that deesterification by citrus 
pectinesterase acting in situ produced a more heterogeneous product with 
respect to degree of esterification than that produced by alkali. A similar 
difference exists between the action of tomato pectinesterase and that of acid 
(6, 7). 
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Some of the mobility curves obtained with the enzymatically de^erified 
products indicate that the major portion of pectinic acid dedsterified by citrus 
pectinesterase contains less methoxyl than that corresponding to the peak in 
the electrophoretic diagram. This was tested by fractionation experiments, 
one of which is recorded here. Sample No. 4.41E was precipitated from a 1 
per cent solution, using sodium chloride at a final concentration of 4 per cent. 
The filtrate was concentrated in vacuo; the first fraction was precipitated in 
acidified acetone, washed three times in acetone-water mixtures, and finally in 
acetone before drying in vacuo. The first precipitate from the salt solution, 
which contained some of the mother liquor, was suspended in water for 2 hr. 
and filtered. The filtrate was treated as before to produce fraction 2. The 


TABLE 2 

Fractionation of sample No, according to methoxyl content 


nuenoN Ko. 

METBOXYL 

YI£LJ> 


ptr e4ni 

per cent 

1 

8.4 

8 

2 

7.0 

7 

3 

5.6 

11 

4 

3.3 

74 


TABLE 3 

Effect of pH on mobilUy of sample No, 8,0B 


pH 

BWYEX (|ft * 0 . 1 ) 

MOBIUTY 

6.10 

Cacodylate 

cm.* w.-i 9oU'‘i X 10» 

6.3 

4.46 

Acetate 

6.5 

3.80 

Acetate 

! 5.0 

1.80 

Glycine 

0.0 


whole operation was repeated to produce fraction 3. The residue was called 
fraction 4. The pertinent data are given in table 2, in which values for the yields 
were given a proportional correction so that the sum is 100 per cent. The uranic 
anhydride content remained at 80-82 per cent during the treatments. It is 
apparent that the bulk of the material has a methoxyl content below the average 
of 4.4 per cent. 

Acid can also be used for fractionation or to increase the sharpness of the frac- 
tionation. For example, pectinic acid 5.9E was precipitated at pH 1.6 to yield 
1 g. of material containing 9.6 per cent methoxyl and 11 g. containing 4.6 per 
cent methoxyl. Alternate treatments with acid and sedt produced sample 
7.8E. The electrophoretic diagram of 7.8E is shown in figure 2 and indicates 
it to be as homogeneous with respect to methoxyl as sample 7.4B. Fractionation 
of alkali-deSsterified materials has failed to produce fractions differing in metbo* 
igd eemtent by more than 0.5 per cent. 

A second interesting observation in figure 2 is the apparent presence of as 
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much as 10 per cent of migrating material having a mobility of from 10 to 18 
X 10~® cm.^ sec volt~^ Since this might be attributed to the presence of some 
pure polyuronide, the mobilit}^ of a sample of alginic acid containing 98 per 
cent uronic anhydride ^vas determined. Its mobility was 11.9 X lO^® cm.® 
sec.~ ' volt~\ indicating that the rapidly moving boundary was in most instances 
due to some other factor. 

The effect of pH was measured with sample 8.01^, and the data are tabulated 
in table 3. The decrease in mobility with decrease in pH confirms the findings 
of Saverborn (3) and of Sookne and Harris (5), and is to be expected from the 
de(‘reased ionization of pectinic acid. 

Concentration changes in the range from 0.5 to 1.0 per cent had no influence 
on the mobilit 3 ^ showing that the viscosity of the solution had little effect. 
This is in agreement with the findings of Saverborn (3). 



Fig. 3. Kquivalent conductance as influenced by equivalent concentration. Top curve 
is for sodium pectate; bottom curve, sodium pectinate. 

Equivalent conductivities of sodium pectinate and sodium pectate as a func- 
tion of (concentration are shown in figure 3. Deci'east^ in degree of esterification 
increases equivalent conductance. If it is assumed that sodium ion has the same 
value for its limiting equivalent conductance in each salt solution, the mobility 
of the pectic ions can be calculated. The value for the* pectinate ion is 31.1 
X 10~® cm.® sec.'** volt ^ and for the pectate, 44.7 X 10~^ cm.® sec.“^ volt^^ 
These values are higher than those obtained in the Tiselius apparatus, because 
of abstmce of buffer and an increase in temperature to 25®C'. The equivalent 
weights of these samples were 720 and 191, respectively, emphasizing the lack 
of linearity between mobilities and number of fiw carboxyl groups. ' 

DISCUSSION 

The lack of linear inverse relationship between degree of esterification (or 
methoxyl content) and mobility of pectinate ion in a buffer solution at pH 6 
is unexpected. The concentration of salt should be sufficiently high to prevent 
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interaction effects between carboxyl groups. The presence of highly ionized 
sodium salts may tend, however, to decrease the ionization of sodium pectinate. 
Carboxyl groups on adjoining galacturonide groups are separated by no more 
than 4.3 A., even less if orientation of the monomeric units is allowed for. A 
sodium ion between the groups may be restrained in its movements, and the 
cumulation of this effect extended over a large ion, like the pectate ion, may be 
significant. This results in a decrease of the charge on the pectate ion and a 
decrease in its mobility. 

The distribution curve of pectinates of different methoxyl contents in an en- 
zymatically deesterified sample shows that more than half of the material has 
a methoxyl content below the average and explains in part the difference in 
values of pH at half-neutralization previously noted for enzyme- and alkali- 
deesterified pectinic acids (4). The rest of the difference may result from local- 
ized, non-random removal of methoxyl groups, as postulated before. 

The significance of non-random deesterification to the gelling properties of 
pectinic acids has been discussed elsewhere (4, 7). Two explanations may be 
advanced to account for the fast-moving boundaries observed in many instances. 
One is that the boundary represents a component of the pectinic acids investi- 
gated. However, the relatively low mobility of alginate ions makes doubtful 
the possibility of a pure polyuronide being the component. The pres(»nce of a 
sulfate or phosphate ester seems doubtful, especially after alkaline deesterifica- 
tion, when the rapid boundary also appears. A se(;ond possibility is that the 
boundary is a false one such as described by Svensson (9, 10), who demonstrated 
such false boundaries with systems analogous to ours with gum arabic, and 
buffers containing chloride and barbiturate or diethylbarbiturate. The false 
boundary had a mobility between those of the two buffer anions and approacdied 
that of the ion in smaller concentration. It could be suppressed by decreasing 
the colloid concentration or by increasing the buffer concentration. With 
pectinate solutions, the fast-moving apparent boundary was decreased by in- 
creasing the methoxyl content of the pectinic acid or by decreasing the pH of 
the buffer. Its mobility approaches that of cacodylate or acetate. The evi- 
dence indicates that the fastest-moving boundary is in these instances a false 
one and does not show the presence of an additional colloidal component. 

SUMMARY 

The electrophoretic mobility of pectinate ions in buffered solutions at 0®C. 
increases from near zero at 97 per cent esterification to near 10 X 10“ ® cm.* 
sec.*“^ volt~^ at 0 per cent esterification. The increase is not a simple inverse 
function of degree of esterification. 

Mobilities in buffer-free solutions calculated from values for limiting equiva- 
lent conductances vary from 31.1 to 44.7 X 10“"* cm.® sec.^^ volt*”^ at 25®C. 
as the equivalent weight is decreased from 720 to 191. 

Pectinic acids deesterified in sitv by citrus pectinesterase are more heteroge- 
neous with respect to methoxyl content than those prepared with alkali in vitro. 

Eiizymatically deesterified pectinic acids were fractionated according to me- 
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thoxyl content by means of sodium chloride, acid, or a combination of sodium 
chloride and acid. The data for the fractionation obtained with one sample 
showed that the majority of the material contained less methoxyl than the 
average percentage of methoxyl determined for the sample. 
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THE EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE UPON THE CRITICAL 
CONCENTRATIONS OF ANIONIC AND CATIONIC 
DETERGENTS^ 

H. B. KLEVENS* 

Department of ChemiBlry^ Universily of Chicago^ Chicago ^ Illinois 
Received January 3, t9Ji7 

Recently a method involving the determination of the formation of micelles 
in soap and detergent solutions has been reported (2), based on the change of 
spectra of a cyanine dye as applied by Sheppard and Geddes (13) to gelatin sols 
and to a solution of a cationic soap, cetylpyridinium chloride. This method 
essentially depends on the fact that certain dyes have totally different spectra 
in polar and in non-polar solvents. Since dyes and oils are solubilized by soap 
solutions, and are presumably taken into the hydrocarbon atmosphere of the 
soap micelles (10), the results reported here involve the partition of the dye be- 
tween the water and the soap micelles. The dye in the presence of soap micelles 
shows essentially the spectrum of the dye in a non-polar medium or the spectrum 
of the dye in its monomer form. It was noted that there was a change in the 

^ This is the outcome of some previously reported work released by the Office of Rubber 
Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, to which reference is made in the biblio- 
graphy. This Office has been kind enough to read the manuscript before presentation for 
publication. 

‘Present address: Chemical and Physical Research I^iboratories, Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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color of the dye-soap solution upon cooling from 0®C,, the temperature at which 
the preliminary spectra had been determined, to about 18-19®C., i.e., rooip tem- 
perature. These color changes could have been due to a change in the form and 
constitution of the soap micelle caused by aging, during which hydrolysis could 
probably occur, or to a temperature dependence of the critical micelle concen- 
tration, or to a temperature dependence of the partition of the dye between the 
water and the soap micelles, or to a change in the aggregation of the dye. Stor- 
ing of the samples for periods up to 24 hr. at 26^C. in the dark had little or no 
measurable effect on the spectra. It was later seen that this same change in 
color with temperature took place when sodium alkyl sulfonates, in which no 
hydrolysis occurs (8), were used. It was then decided that a more extensive 
study, of the temperature effect would be necessary as a first step in the endeavor 
to explain this spectral change. 

Since most aggregations of macromolecules such as proteins and polymers 
seem to be temperature dependent, it seemed strange that up to a few years 
ago most authors have stated that the phase change associated with micelle 
formation was independent of temperature. Ekwall (3), for example, had re- 
ported a single value of the critical micelle concentration (c.m.c) from con- 
ductivity measurements for sodium laurate of 2.8 X 10“^ moles per liter from 
17-70®C. and for sodium myristate of 7.0 X 10“® moles per liter from 17-"80®C. 
Wright, Abbott, Sivertz, and Tarter (17) recalculated Ekwall^s data and by the 
use of specific conductance in place of equivalent conductance showed that there 
is a temperature effect for sodium myristate. They reported that the c.m.c. 
increased slightly with temperature from 6.8 X 10~^ at 35®C. to 8.2 X 10~* 
M at 58®C. Similar plots of the specific conductance of sodium alkyl sulfonate 
solutions (17) showed a small but definite increase in thec.m.c. with temperature. 
Wright and Tartar (16) obtained the same temperature effects from density 
measurements. Bury and Parry (1) measured the c.m.c. of potassium laurate 
at 25°C. and 35®C. by observing density changes and concluded that the c.m.c. 
decreased with increasing temperatures. 

The c.m.c. ’s of three anionic soaps, potassium laurate, potassium myristate, 
and sodium decyl sulfate, were determined at various temperatures ranging from 
15-55°C. by the use of the dyo, pinacyanol chloride, and of one cationic soap 
by the use of acidified indophenol (7) as the dye in the temperature range from 
26-55°C. Spectral measurements were made using the spectrophotometer 
described by Hogness, Zscheile, and Sidwell (4), The soaps were prepared 
from the corresponding esters, which had been very carefully fractionated, and 
were the same preparations used previously for the determination of critical 
micelle formation by the spectral method (2) and by refraction (5). Solutions 
were made up by weight with water which had been triply distilled and used 
immediately after final distillation. 

A typical series of curves showing the change in spectra of the cyanine solu- 
tions upon addition of potassium laurate at 25®C. are shown in figure 1. For 
cennparidon, the spectra of the dye in water and in acetone are included. The 
molat extinction coefficient is here taken as log h/I per centimeter layer thick- 
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ness per mole per liter. According to Sheppard and coworkers (12), the 6100 
A. band is the molecular or monomer band which starts to appear in solutions 
of the dye, pinacyanol chloride, at concentrations below 1 X 10~* molar. The 
intensity of this band decreases at higher dye concentrations, coupled with an 



40CX> 4500 5000 5500 6000 


WAVE LENGTH (A) 

Fig. 1. Effect of the addition of various amounts of potassium laurate (KCu) upon the 
spectra of pinacyanot chloride (5 X 25.6®C.). Concentration of KCh is given in 

moles per liter. 

increase in the 54(X) A. band, the one associated with the dimer or polymer form 
of the dye. Addition of small amounts of soap or detergent causes an initial 
decrease in intensity in both the 6400 A. and the 6100 A. bands. Further addi- 
tion of soap — ^for example, a concentration of about 1 X 10“‘ molar potassium 
laurate — causes an almost complete loss of intensity of these two bands. At 
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this ccmcentration, the value of the extinction coefficient, c, is almost independent 
of the wave length in the r^ion between 4500 and 6000 A., having however a 
very diffuse maximum between 4700 and 5500 A. A new band starts to appear 
at 4800 A. upon further addition of potassium laurate to about 2.3 X 10^* 
molar. This band seems to be characteristic of detergent-dye solutions at soap 
concentrations below the c.m.c. It does not appear in dye solutions upon the 
addition of salt, acid, or base, and seems to be characteristic only of detergent- 
dye systems. Further evidence will, have to be obtained before a definite state- 
ment can be made with regard to the type of structure in the detergent at con- 

TABLE 1 


The effect of potassium laurate on the intensity of hand maxima of pinacyanol chloride 

(1 X 10~* moiar; 26®C.) 





SOAP COMCEKTBATION 


^ L cm. (moles/liter) J 


a 

0 

r 

molarity 

2.9 X 10-' 

2.63* 

5 . 19 

4.31 

6.88 X 

2.33* 

3.84 

3.07* 

1.22 X 10-^ 

1.02* 

1.28* 

1.56 

2.90 X 10-^ 

1.03* 

1.35* 

1.99 

1.74 X 10-» 

0.74* 

1.27* 

2.97 

4.25 X 10-*8 

0.31* 

0.61* 

4.27 

1.262 X 10“2 

0.35* 

0.69* 

4.74 

1.710 X 10-* 

0.65* 

1.26* 

4.16 

1.930 X 10“* 

0.92 

1.18* 

3.89 

• 2.225 X 10“* 

2.52 

2.09 

4.08 

2.321 X 10“* 

3.27 

2.60 

4.72 

2.360 X 10“* 

3.90 

3.06 

4.56 

2.394 X 10“* 

5.61 

3.94 

1.87 

2.436 X 10“* 

5.87 

4.41 

1.43* 

2.478 X 10“* 

5.89 

4.63 

0.29* 

4. 154 X 10“* 

6.38 

5.06 

0. 17* 

2.088 X 10“i 

6.26 

4.24 

0.31* 


* Not band maxima but intensities at wave lengths a, /9, and 7 - 


centrations below the c.m.c. that causes the formation of this spectral band. 
However, the fact that this band appears at 4900 A. in dye-saturated fatty acid 
soap systems, at 5300 A. in dye-unsaturated fatty acid soap systems, and at 
both 4900 A. and 5300 A. in dye-sulfonate systems (8) seems to indicate that 
this absorption curve is characteristic of a soap-dye complex of the form 
(SmD„)„ where S = soap and D -= dye. In this possible complex, m ► n but 
m is not large enough to cause the formation of micelles. It is possible that this 
band is due to dye with a different t^gregation number than the one associated 
with the 5400 A. band or to a dye-soap complex. 

Addition of more detergent causes a subsequent decrease in the 4800 A. band, 
coupled with a simultaneous increase in the 5700 and 6100 A. bands. This 
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change in intensity of these three bands has been utilized to diow the phase 
changes associated with the formation of micelles at the critical micelle concen- 
tration. Further addition of detergent causes no further change in the position 
or the intensity of the maxima, and these latter spectra coincide within experi- 
mental accuracy with those obtained with the dye dissolved in a non-polar sol- 
vent, Figure 2(a) is a plot of the maxima of the various bands, termed a, 
jS, and 7 after Sheppard (13),, in order of decreasing wave length and shows more 
strikingly the change in spectra associated with the dye going from a polar to 
a non-polar environment or from a polymer to a monomer form. These data 
are collected in table 1. 



Fig. 2. The effect of the addition of potassium laurate (KCis) upon the band maxima 
of piiiHcyanol chloride (5 X 10“*Af) at various temperatures. 

A choice of the c.m.c. is an arbitrary one and could be defined as the concen- 
tration at which the influence of the micelle formation on the dye spectra is 
first noted. This value would correspond to that concentration at which the 
4800 A. band starts to decrease in intensity, coupled with a simultaneous in- 
crease in the 5700 and 6100 A, bands. Another c.m.c. might be chosen, i.e., 
that concentration beyond which the formation of additional or the increase 
in size of the existing micelles would have no further influence on the intensity 
of the dye. This concentration is the one at which the a and /3 bands reach maxi- 
mum values and the y band a minimum. A further value might be used which 
would correspond to an average of the other two mentioned above, and would 
approximately equal that at which the intensities of all three bands are equal. 
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TABLE 2 


The effect of potoBeium iaurate on the intensity of hand maxima of pinacyanol chloride 

(5 X 10^ molar) 


SOAP ooNCEnnAnoN 

BXTIKCTXON COEPPXClENT» «, 

r V10.1 

L an. (^moles/ltter) ^ J 

1 

0 

•y 

36.6®C. 

molwUy X 1(P 





1.847 

0.76 

1.13 

6.00 

2.019 

1.35 

1.59 

5.88 

2. 109 

2.68 

2.37 

4.49 

2. 197 

3.80 

3.04 

3.91 

2.247 

5.06 

4. 15 

2.45 

2.329 

6.41 

5.52 

0.65 

2.395 

7.10 

5.72 

0.54 

2.960 

7.00 

6.00 

0.50 

45®C. 

1.885 

0.95 

2.09 

5.21 

1.952 

0.71 

1.64 

5.78 

2.010 

0.70 

1.28 

5.64 

2.046 

1.50 

1.66 

4.63 

2. 145 

4.29 

4.03 

2.40 

2.155 

6.65 

5.50 

0.50 

2.245 

6.75 

5.63 

0.45 

2.280 

6.83 

5.77 

0.30 


65®C. 


1.981 

1.76 

1.67 

2.63 

2.000 

1.98 

2.06 

2.66 


2.24 

2.03 

2.58 


2.14 

1.77 

2.75 

2.055 

2. 15 

1.74 

2.80 

2.108 

3.05 

2.45 

2.25 

2.142 

3.77 

2.69 

1.73 

2.202 

5.23 

3.95 

0.35 

2.231 

5.33 

3.97 

0.14 


16°C. 


2. 142 

! 0.43 

0.83 

5.93 

2. 179 

0.66 

0.78 

6.24 

2.229 

0.59 

0.94 

6.33 

2.248 

0.72 

1.03 

6.32 

2.271 

1.51 

1.69 

5.65 

2.373 

4.62 

4.43 

2.43 

2.422 

6.68 

5.83 

0.85 

2.445 

7,37 

6.41 

0.20 

2.534 

7.41 

6.46 

0.14 
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In the various tables presented here, the e.m.c. are those covering the entire 
range from the minimum to the maximum values of the a, and 7 bands. 

The values for the a, and 7 bands for the pinacyanol chloride-potassium 
laurate system at are plotted in figure 2(b) and tabulated in table 2; 

those for 46®C., 56®C., and 15®C. are shown in figures 3(a), 3(b), and 3(e) and 
in table 2. Similar data for potassium myristate are presented in table 3. 

The effect of temperature on the c.m.c., as determined by the spectral change 
of pinacyanol chloride in solutions of potassium laurate from 15-55°C\ and in 
solutions of potassium myristate and sodium decyl sulfate from 25”55°C., 
is shown in table 4. Included also are the data for the laurylamine liydro- 



Fig. 3. The effect of the addition of potassium laurate (KCn) upon the band maxima 
of pinacyanol chloride (6 X KTW) at various temperatures. 

chloridc-indophenol system from 25-66®C. If there were no change in the par- 
tition of the dye between water and the soap micelles, or if there were no change 
in the dye aggregation number, then it could be said that there is a small but 
definite decrease in the value of the c.m.c. of these soaps and detergents with 
increase in temperature from 15-55°C. This statement does not agree with 
the results on the temperature effect obtained by Tartar and his co workers (17) 
nor with those obtained by Ralston and Hoerr (11). It then follows that the 
observed change wdth temperature must involve not an actual change in the 
c.m.c. but rather a change in the partition of the dye or the aggregation number 
of the dye. It has been shown that the equilibrium molecular form dimer 
of the dye pinacyanol chloride is temperature dependent, proceeding tow’ard 
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TABLE 3 


The effect of potaeeium myriatate on the intensity of hand maxima of pinacyanol chloride 

(5 X 10-» molar) 


SOAP CONCSNTftATIOM 

Iextimctxon 


Cf 1 /' ' ate. \ A Xv* 1 

Lem. (moles/liter) J 

a 

fi 

7 

26*0. 

molarity X 10* 




5.312 

0.96 

1.13 

6.74 

5.821 

1.62 

1.63 

6.68 

6.020 

1.66 

1.85 

7.25 

6.314 

4.21 

3.80 

3.70 

6.651 

7.02 

6.55 j 

1.19 

10.483 

6.94 

6.43 j 

0.59 

35.6“C. 

4.240 

0.66 

1.07 

6.48 

5. 164 

1.56 

1.57 

5.52 

5.392 

1.31 

1.53 

6.15 

5.605 

2.58 

2.32 

5.55 

5.732 

3.50 

2.88 

4.34 

6.046 

6.04 

4.83 

2.54 

6.621 

6.90 

6. 10 

0.56 

6.854 

6.88 

6.11 

0.56 

7.505 

6.85 

6.26 

0.58 


45^C, 


5.022 

0.85 

1.08 

3.76 

5.328 

1.21 

1.60 

4.55 

5.411 

1.74 

1.93 

4.69 

5.430 

2.48 

2.42 

3.34 

5.550 

4.75 

4.05 

1.55 

5.644 

6.83 

5.24 

0.40 

6.080 

6.12 

5.07 

0.23 


55^a 


4.798 

0.54 

0.77 

3.58 

5.022 

0.77 

1.11 

4.06 

5.332 

1.30 

1.49 

3.52 

5.414 

1.30 

1.50 

3.05 

5.476 

1.46 

1.64 

2.33 

5.616 

3.13 

2.33 

1.60 

6.716 

5.08 

4.00 

0.75 

6.016 

5.26 

4.09 

0.25 


the molecular form with increase in temperature. This would involve a slight 
increase in the intensity of the 6100 A. band in water solution of the dye, coupled 
with a corresponding decrease in the intensity of the 6400 A, band, as seen in 
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figure 4. If there were no change in the partition of the dye between the soap 
micelle and the water, a similar change could be expected in the soap-dye system 
with increase in temperature. 


TABLE 4 


Effect of temperature on the critical micelle concentration, as shown by changes in pinacyanol 
chloride and in acidified indophenol spectra 
(5 X 10-» molar) 


TEltPEiATURE 

C.M.C. ZN MOLES PEE LIIEE X lO* 

KCij 

KCi4 

NaC» sulfate 

Cit amine 
hydrochloride 


•c. 





15.0 

2.25-2.45 




25.6 

2.15-2.35 

0.60-0.67 

0.50-0.57 

1.29-1.33 

35.8 

2.05-2.20 

0.54-0.60 

0.47-0.52 i 

1.22-1.27 

45.0 

2.00-2. 15 

0.53-0.57 

0.44-0.48 

1.18-1.24 

55.0 

2.00-2.15 

0.53-0.57 

0.43-0.47 

1.17-1.22 



Fig. 4. Change in monomer ^ polymer equilibrium of pinacyanol chloride with temper- 
ature, as shown by variations in band maxima. 

The formation of aggregates of soap molecules or micelles is accompanied by 
an increase in the ionic strength of the soap solution and is the explanation which 
has been advanced (8) for the appearance of the monomer form of the dye, 
pinacyanol chloride, when micelles are formed in the soap-dye system. This 
increase in the ionic strength is, of course, dependent on the type of micelle that 
one assumes, for it is a function of the excess surface charges. From numerous 
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conductivity data of soap solutions at concentrations above the c.mx. one must 
assiune that in the case of a micelle the ratio of the surface charges of one sign 
to the effective charges of opposite sign in the immediate vicinity of the highly 
charged micelle must be larger than a similar ratio found in soap molecules below 
the c.m.c. 

As shown in figure 4, an increase in temperature will cause a shift dimer 
molecular form in the soap-free dye system, due to thermal agitation set up 
within the dye aggregate. This latter explanation would seem at the present 
time to be the most logical one to explain the observed changes in the c.m.c. 
with temperature, as determined by the dye method. There are not now suffi- 
cient data on the partition of the dye between water and the soap micelles to 
enable one to endeavor to use the idea of partition to explain these observed 
phenomena. 


TABLE 5 


'Critical concentrations (moles per liter) for the formation of micelles in sodium alkyl sulfonate 
solutions as determined by various methods 



SOLUBIUTy-TEHPESATUR£* 

CONDUCTIVITY* 

KEK&ACnON 

DYE METHOD 

c. 



1.5-1.55X10-1 

(25°C.) 

1.4-1. 5 X 10-1 
(25'’C.) 

ClO 

4 X 10-» (22.6°C.) 

4.3 X 1(^» 

4. 1-4. 3 X 10“» 
(26®C.) 

3. 7-3. 9 X 10-* 
(26"C.) 

Cm 

9.8 X 10-> (ShS'C.) 

1.2 X ir* 

1.0-1. 1 X 10’* 
(35*^0.) 

8. 8-9. 5 X 10-» 
(33.5X\) 

Cm 

2.7X10-> OQ-S'C.) 

3.3 X 10-* 

3. 1-3. 2 X 10-« 
i (45*^0.) 

2.35-2.6 X 10-» 
(42.5‘’C.) 

Cm 

1.05 X 10-* (47.6‘’C.) 


1.1-1. 2 X 10-* 
(52®C.) 

7. 5-8. 5 X 10~* 
(50"C.) 


* H. V. Tartar and coworkers. 


The determination of the c.m.c, by conductivity and by the use of the spe(;tral 
changes in dye solutions involves the use of external effects which may have 
some influence on the c.m.c. The application of a small amount of current in 
the measurement of conductivity may cause a distortion in the shape or a change 
in the size of a micelle. Measurement of the c.m.c. by the use of various dyes 
at all times yields values which are smaller than those determined by other meth- 
ods (8 ), — ior example, by refraction (6), which involves no external effect 
on micelle formation. The dye method seems to yield results which are similar 
to those determined when hydrocarbons are added to soap solutions. In these 
experiments (9) the c.m.c.’s of various soaps and detergents were found to de- 
crease slightly with increment addition of hydrocarbons. 

Just as no correlation could be obtained between experimental observations 
fmd dielectric constant changes upon the addition of various solvents to soap 
solutions (16), none can be determined between the experimental results reported 
heie and changes in the dielectric constant of water with temperature. As 
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Ward has mentioned, the dielectric environment in the region of the polar groups 
of the soap and detergent molecules in the micelle are important determinants 
of micelle formation. Since these effects cannot be measured from available 
data, nothing as to the dielectric effects on the c.m.c. can be determined at 
present. 

In the various determinations of changes observed in the c.m.c. of soaps and 
detergents by conductimetric measurements, no observable correction has been 
made for the changes in viscosity which occur with increase in temperature. It 
is possible that when these corrections are applied, it may be found that the re- 
port»ed increase in the c.m.c. with increase in temperature is not real, and that 
the true value of the c.m.c. may be temperature independent. 

The method used here to determine the c.m.c. has been found to have many 
useful applications in research and in manufacturing processes, because of the 
ease and rapidity of the technique. Measurements could be and have been made 
by titration instead of by spectroscopy. These measurements can be made in 
a few minutes with a reproducibility within 3 per cent. Some typical applica- 
tions of this method are (a) the determination of residual detergent in diet mix- 
tures, (6) the rapid measure of the amount of detergent taken up by various 
fibers in dipping, and (c) the determination of surface areas and particle size and 
number of various pigments and synthetic latices (6). 

These measurements must in certain cases be made at temperatures above 
room temperature and care must be taken to use the correct value of the c.m.c. 
Table 5, taken from work reported recently (8), shows the variations in the 
c.m.c. of some sodium alk\l sulfonates as determined by conductivity (17), 
by solubility-temperature (14), by refraction (5), and by the dye method. It 
can be seen that the data diverge more as the temperature at which the measure- 
ments are made increases. This seems to be another indication that the observ^ed 
changes in the c.m.c with temperature as determined by the dye technique are 
not characteristic of changes in soap micelles but rather of changes in dye 
aggregates. 


SUMMARY 

Increase in temperature causes an apparent decrease in the critical micelle 
concentrations (c.m.c.) of soaps and detergents, as determined by spectral 
changes in various dyes. This apparent decrease in the c.m.c. seems not to be 
a function of micelle formation but rather due to changes in dye aggregation. 
Reported values of the c.m.c. as determined by the dye method are at all times 
found to be smaller than those determined by either conductivity or refraction. 
The application of a titration technique in place of spectroscopic measurements 
permits rapid determinations of the c.m.c. 
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ADSORPTION ISOTHERMS OF MIXED VAPORS OF CARBON 
TETRACHLORIDE AND METHANOL ON ACTIVATED 
CHARCOAL AT 25^C.^ 

W. B. INNES* AND H. H. ROWLPJY* 

Division of Physical Chemistry, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Received March 6, 1945 

Measurements of the adsorption of mixed vapors, though of much practical 
importance, have been very few. These include the work of Bakr and King (1), 
Richardson and Woodhouse (11), and Klosky and Woo (8). 

Adsorption data obtained in cases where the compositions of both the adsorb- 
ate and the vapor in equilibrium with it are not known are difficult to interpret 
and reproduce. For this reason, the apparatus used for this work was designed 
so that the composition of the adsorbed phase could be known and kept prac- 
tically constant throughout the isotherm and the composition of the vapor phase 
in equilibrium with the adsorbate determined. 

1 This article is based upon a thesis submitted by W. B. Innes to the Faculty of the Grad- 
uate School of the State University of Iowa in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, August, 1941. 

* Present address: Stamford Research Laboratories, American Cyanamid Company, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 

* Present address : Department of Chemistry, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
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MATERIALS 

The charcoal used for this work was 12-20 mesh steam-activated unpuriiied 
cocoanut charcoal obtained from the National Carbon Company of Nela Park, 
Ohio. A fresh sample was employed for each isotherm, since carbon tetra- 
chloride adsorbed on charcoal tends to decompose and “poison’^ the charcoal 
at the temperature employed for outgassing (526®C.). The average ash content 
of the individual 1-2 g. samples of charcoal used for the measurements was 6.8 
per cent, with an average deviation of 1.5 per cent.^ The ash analyzed about 
80 per cent siliceous material and 20 per cent oxides and chlorides of sodium, 
potassium, and calcium. The variations in ash content can be attributed to 
coarse pieces of siliceous material. The loss of weight on outgassing of the 
charcoal was found to be 14 per cent. The charcoal weights were corrected for 
this loss. 

The absolute methanol used was a synthetically made product of a high degree 
of purity obtained from the Commercial Solvents Corporation. It was further 
purified by drying with sodium and by fractional distillation. The final product 
(a middle fraction) distilled over a 0.05®C. range and had a refractive index at 
25.0T. of 1.3266. 

The carbon tetrachloride (Mallinckrodt analytical grade) was further purified 
by repeated fractional distillation. The final product (a middle fraction) dis- 
tilled over a 0.08°C. range and had a refractive index at 25.0V. of 1.4572. 

PROCEDURE 

The measurement of an isotherm was carried out in the following manner, 
referring to figure 1 : A relati\"ely large amount of liquid mixture of known com- 
position was introduced into the liquid reservoir by means of tube 8. Consider- 
able excess over the amount actually adsorbed was used, so that the change in 
composition of the liquid in the reservoir was negligible during an experiment. 
Aft>er sealing off tube 8, the dissolved air was removed by repeated freezing and 
evacuation and by distillation between tubes 6a and 61) in conjunction with 
evacuation. The modified Mcl^od gauge, 1, was employed to test for the pres- 
ence of air. This was done by compressing a sample of vapor in equilibrium 
with the liquid which was at approximately room temperature. If the vapor 
was completely liqfiefied on compression, the liquid was deemed to be free of air. 
After the removal of the air the stopcock 7 was closed, and the tube containing 
the adsorbent, 3, was sealed on to the apparatus. The adsorbent was then out- 
gassed by evacuation at 525® =b 20®C. until the McLeod gauge, 1, gave a pressure 
of 2 X 10^ mm. of mercury or less. 

The introduction of the vapor into the adsorption tube was accomplished by 
first opening stopcock 7, and allowing the liquid at 20®C. to equilibrate with its 

* The use of a charcoal with such high ash content was not originally intended but came 
about as a result of mistaken identity, which was only discovered after this work was well 
under way. Time did not permit a repetition of the experiments with a purer charcoal, 
although a subsequent study carried out by Mr. H. B. Olney deals with the system benzene- 
methanol on ash-free charcoal. 
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vapor i^iaae in vapor reservoir, 4,* at the air*batii temperature (26‘'C.). The 
temperature df the liquid reservoir, 6, was mi^tamed at 20° db 0.3°C. by immer- 
sionjjm a large vacuum bottle containing water at this tempmiBture. Tbs 



Pio. 1. Schematic diagram of apparatus. l(a, b, c), McLeod gauge; 2(a, b, c), dead 
space and connecting tubing; 3, adsorbent tube; 4(a, b), vapor reservoirs; 5(a, b), U tube; 
6(a, b), liquid reservoirs; 7, stopcock with mercury seal; 8, tube to admit liquid; 9 , mercury 
thermoregulator. 

mercury in the vapor reservoir, 4, was placed at a point conesptmding to the 
amount of vapor to be introduced into the adsorption tube, 3. After equi- 

* The composition of the vapw corresponding to a known composition of liquid at aO®C. 
for the system employed was known from other work (4) . However, the vapor composition 
dMd also be determined by measurement of the weight of adsorbate after the completion of 
a ton, since the number of moles of adsorbate was known. 
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librium between liquid and vapor had been establidied, the mercury in the cut- 
off 5 was raised and the levels of the mercury in 5, 4, and 2c adjusted to fixed 
marks, thus confining the vapor sample in a known fixed volume. Since 2b was 
connected to the vacuum system, the pressure® of the sample in the vapor reser- 
voir, 4, could be determined by measuring the difference between the mercury 
levels 2c and 2b. For determining mercury levels a cathetometer capable of 
reading to 0.005 cm. was employed. Since the volume of the vapor reservoir 
when the levels were at the mark was known from a previous calibration and the 
pressure had been determined, the number of moles of gas present in the reservoir 
could be calculated if the perfect gas law was assumed. 

To transfer this vapor completely to the adsorbent, the mercury in 2 was 
lowered until the mercury in c was below the connection piece between c and a. 
All the vapor, except for negligible amounts in the connecting tubes, was then 
forced out of the vapor reservoir by displacing it with mercury and immersing 
the charcoal tube 3 in a carbon dioxide snow-acetone mixture. After completion 
of this operation the mercury in 2 was raised, the carbon dioxide snow-acetone 
mixture removed, and the system allowed to equilibrate at bath temperature 
(25°C.),-»with the adsorption section open to the modified McLeod gauge. When 
equilibrium conditions had been reached the pressure in the adsorption chamber 
was read by measuring the difference between levels 2b and 2a, the levels 2a 
and 1 being at fixed marks so that the volume of dead space was known. The 
modified Mcl^od gauge was employed for measuring pressures less than about 
0,100 cm. of mercury.^ 

The amount of dead space was such that the quantity of vapor in the adsorp- 
tion section was small compared with the amount of material adsorl)ed on 2 g. 
of charcoal, vaiydng from 0 to 4 per cent as the equilibrium pressure increased. 
Hence, except for the last part of the isotherm, it was a go<xl approximation to 
say that the composition of the adsorbate was the same as that of the introduced 
vapor. Even at higher pressures of the isotherm this would be a fairly good 
approximation. If the volume of the dead spacx^, its composition, and the 
amount of vapor introduced are known, the exact composition of the adsorbate 
can be calculated if desired. 

To determine the composition of the vapor in the dead space the modified 
McIiCod gauge, 1, was employed. The volume in the gauge was a known func- 
tion of the height of the mercury levels in la, lb, and Ic, and by measuring the 
heights of the mercury levels in la, lb, Ic, and Id (making necessaiy corrections) 
the pressure of the vapor in the gauge could be determined if the pressure in the 
adsorption chamter was known. By making a series of measurements and plot- 
ing pv verms p a break was obtained at the condensation pressure which is illus- 

® This was purposely kept considerably below saturation in order to avoid appreciable 
adsorption on the walls or deviation from Boyle’s law. 

’^Though the pressure of a condensable vapor was Iwing measured this procedure was 
justified, because the pressure in the McLeod gauge during these measurements was con- 
siderably less than saturation pressure and compression experiments showed Boyle’s law to 
be obeyed in this range. Adsorption measurements on powdered glass showed that ad- 
sorption on the glass walls of the apparatus could be neglected except, possibly, at pressures 
close to saturation. 
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trated by the plot in figure 2. A further aid in the determination of the condensar 
tion point was the appearance of liquid between the glass walls and the mercury, 
Sinee the condensation pressure as a function of the composition of the vapor was 
known, or could be determined in conjunction with the adsorption experiments, 
the composition of the vapor could be found if the condensation pressure was 
known. The composition of the vapor and the total pressures being known, the 
partial pressures could be calculated if all vapors were assumed to be perfect. 

To obtain further points on the adsorption isotherm the process described 
above was repeated until condensation of the vapor in the vapor phase above the 
adsorbent was approached. The condensation pressure at this stage makes it 
possible to determine the composition of both the liquid and the vapor phases 
that would be in equilibrium with adsorbate of known composition. 



Fig. 2. Illustrative plot used in evaluating condensation pressures 
PRECAUTIONS AND SOURCES OF ERROR 

In the measurement of the very low pressure range of adsorption isotherms and 
in the determination of the condensation pressure the principal source of error 
was due to the presence of small quantities of inert gas, which may be introduced 
with the vapor if the liquid has not been previously thoroughly outgassed. Also 
some inert gas may be displaced from the adsorbent (10). This inert gas is not 
appreciably adsorbed and concentrates in tiie dead space of the adsorbent sec- 
tion, where it contributes to the total pressure. 

The presence of extremely small amounts of inert gas during a run could be 
conveniently tested for with this apparatus by use of the modified McLeod gauge, 
as described above. Tests of this nature revealed that, despite the thorough out- 
gasaing treatment of the liquid and the adsorbent, very small amounts of inert 
gas did appear in the dead space. The amount (estimated to be 0.2 cc. at 
K.T.P. for a complete run) was small enough to affect the percentage accuracy 
l^ppi^ably only at the lower pressures, but was large enough to affect slightly 
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the value of the condensation pressure obtained over a large part of the pressure 
range. 

In order to get rid of the inert gas, whenever it was thought desirable, advan- 
tage was taken of the great difference in the adsorbability of the vapor and of the 
inert gas. That is, the system was evacuated at a pressure too low® and for too 
short a time to permit removal of more than a negligible amount of the vapor^ 
but long enough to effect removal of almost all of the inert gas. 

The reproducibility of measurements of the condensation pressure, Pcy was 
±1.0 mm. of mercury, but owing to capiUaiy effects larger errors than this may 
occasionally have been present. A capillary correction of 0.5 cm. was used when 
levels weit^ read })et\\'een tubes Ic and Id and 0.05 cm. when levels were read 
between lb and la of figure 1. However, over most of the range the pressures 
were read by differences in mercury levels in tubing having the same diameter 
and no corn^ction was applied. The bath temperature was closely watched 
during thes(^ measurements, as the temperature coefficient of pc is about 1 mm. 
per 0.1 °C. An accuracy in pr of 1 mm. corresponds to an accuracy of about 0.(X)fi 
in the mole fraction of the vapor, as can be seen from figure 4. The percentage 
ac(‘uracy of the methanol partial pressures was almost as good as for the total 
pressures, as in most cases the vapor phase was composed almost entirely of 
methanol. However, the same cannot be said for the carbon tetrachloride par- 
tial pressures because of this reason. 

Measurements of the low-pressure range with the Mcl^ecxl gauge are subject to 
capillar}^ errors and to deviations from Boyle’s law. However, compression 
measurements showed Boyle’s law to be obeyed for the pressures measured. 
The values obtained were quite reproducible and are believed to be accurate to 
within 1 per cent except for pressures less than 10~® cm., where the percentage 
accuracy is somewhat less. 

Pressure measurements involving the high-pressure range are estimated to 
have an accuracy of ±0.010 cm. of mercury, except near saturation pressures 
where temperature effects are important. 

The reproducibility of the ^ values (see figure 12) was not all that could \ye 
desired in some cases. This was probably due in part to the variation in the 
ash content of the different samples. Another effect that might arise owing to 
the ash content might be chemical action between the ash and the adsorbate. 
However, it is not believed that methanol or carbon tetrachloride will react 
appreciably with the components of the ash. Another possible effect is a slight 
lowering of the vapor pressure near the saturation point, owing to the slight 
solubility of the ash components in alcohol. 

In these measumments, pressure equilibria, as evidenced by no measurable 
change over an hour or more of time, were found to be reached within 1 or 2 hr. 
in most cases, though occasionally 6 hr. were necessary. However, in a few 
instances chianges in the condensation pressure were observed to occur after 
pressure equilibrium had been reached. Ample time is believed to have been 

* The pressure was controlled by controlling the temperature of the adsorbent. 
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allotted for a close approach to both pressure and composition equilibrium in all 
data reported here. Tests made over periods as long as 24 hr. showed no measur- 
able changes in pressure or composition after it had previously been judged that 
equilibrium had been reached.^ Equilibria appeared to be reached in an even 
shorter time for the pure components, as might be expected. The speed of its 
attainment was probably increased by the fact that equilibrium was approached 
from the desorption side as the charcoal was cooled during each introduction 
of vapor. 

The measuring part of the apparatus has no stopcocks and is isolated from 
stopcock 7 by the cutoff 5. Hence, absorption of thfe vapors by grease would not 
be expected to affect determination of the adsorption equilibrium pressure. 
Vapor absorption by the grease from stopcock 7 would not be expected to affect 
vapor-pressure measurements, or the composition of introduced vapor, because 
of the relatively large amount of liquid used. Nevertheless, care was taken to 
avoid any excess grease and to keep the liquid about 5® or more below the tem- 
perature of the stopcock, in order to avoid excessive absorption of the vapors 
by the grease. 

Another possible source of error was non-attainment of equilibrium l)etween 
liquid and vapor phases. The apparatus was especially designed to minimize 
error on this score. That is, stopcock 7 (figure 1) was large enough to have no 
constrictive effect and the connecting tubing between (> and 5, which was as 
short as possible, had a minimum diameter of 0.8 cm. Pressure equilibrium 
within experimental error was observed to be attained in 20 min. or less, but 30 
min. was the minimum time allowed before closing off the vapor reservoir from 
the liquid. As it appears in this case impossible to realize pressure equilibrium 
without composition equilibrium, this source of error is not believed to have teen 
important. 


VAPOR-PRESSXJRE MEASUREMENTS 

The adsorption measurements offered an opportunity for determining vapor 
pressures as well. This was done in order to check the data of Fontell (4) at 
20°C^ and to obtain new data at 25®C, for the system under investigation. The 
measurements were made by determining the difference in levels between tubes 
2c and 2b (figure 1) after equilibrium had been established betw'een the liquid 
and vapor reserv^oirs. In carrying out the measurements, an inter\"ai of 30 min. 
or more was allowed for equilibrium, and temperature control of ±0.05®C. was 
obtained in the manner previously described. An iron nail which was sealed in a 
glass capsule was present in the liquid reservoir. This was used in conjunction 
with an external magnet to agitate the solution so as to ensure thermal equi- 
librium and speed the attainment of liquid-vapor equilibrium. In making 

’ Consideration of rates of interdiffusion of gases makes it probable that the apparent 
relatively quick approach to composition equilibrium may have been largely coincidental, 
owing to the composition of the evaporating adsorbate being close to the final equilibrium 
composition. The usual criterion for composition equilibrium was no measurable change 
in condensation pressure over a 3-4 hr. period. 
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vapbr-pressure measurements at 20®C. the air bath was kept at 26°C. A repro- 
ducibility of ±0,06 cm. was obtained. The results of these measurements are 
given in table 1 and figures 3 and 4. The vapor composition plot at 20^C. was 
calculated from the data of Nils Fontell (4), while the one at 25°C. was calculated 
on the assumption that the vapor composition in equilibrium w ith a given com- 
position of liquid was the same at 2S°C. as at 20°C. To justify this assumption 
experiments were carried out in wiiich the condensation pressure at 25®C. of 
vapor which had previously been in equilibrium w'ith the liquid at 20°C. was 
measured in the usual w^ay with the McLeod gauge. The condensation pressure 
in all cases corresponded to the same vapor composition when calculated on the 
above assumption as did the vapor pressure at 20®C. The vapor composition 

TABLE 1 


Vapor -pressure measurements. 


MOLE riACTlON Of CCU 

PONTELL* 

20.0*C. 

THIS WOEK 

20 0*C. 

25.0*C. 


cm. Hg 

cm. Hg 

cm. Hg 

0.000 

9.60 

9.60 

12 25 

0.015 

10.5 

10.6 

13.8 

0.034 

11.4 

11.4 

14.7 

0 039 

11 6 1 

11.6 

14.9 

0 072 1 

12.7 ! 

12.8 

16.2 

0 140 1 

14.4 


18.4 

0.166 

14.7 

14.5 


0.265 1 

15.7 

15.7 

19.7 

0.500 

16.05 



0.910 

15.6 

15.7 


0.918 

15.5 

15.6 

19.8 

0.977 

14.5 

14.7 

18.2 

1 000 

9.05 

9.10 

11.40 


♦ From smoothed data. 


curve for 25®C. w^as employed in determining the composition of the vapor in 
equilibrium wdth the adsorbate. 

The vapor composition could also be determined in the course of adsorption 
measurements by the simple expedient of sealing off the adsorption tube at tbe 
conclusion of the measurement of an isotherm and determining the weight of the 
vapor plus adsorbate. The number of moles introduced into the adsorption tul)e, 
the weight of same, and the molecular weights of the tw o components being 
known, the composition of the vapor introduced could be determined. Deter- 
mining the wei^t of the introduced vapor necessitates wreighing the tube before 
and after removing the contents and knowing the weight of the adsorbent cor- 
rected for loss of w^eight due to outgassing. However, because of possible varia- 
tion in tbis quantity, owing to variable ash content, the probable accuracy of 
this determination of the mole fraction is about ±0.02. Results obtained in this 
manner agreed satisfactorily with those obtained using the data of Nils Fon- 
un (4). 
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Fig. 3. Liquid and vapor composition versus vapor pressure for methanol-carbon tetra- 
chloride at 20®C. Curves according to smoothed data of Nils Fontell; crosses according to 
data obtained in this work. 



Fig. 4. liquid and vapor composition versus vapor pressure for methanol-carbon tetra- 
chloride at 25 ®C. Liquid composition-vapor pressure curve according to data (O) obtained 
in this work. Vapor composition-vapor pressure curve according to assumptions given on 
page 1161. 


KBBULTS AND CALCULATIONS 

The partial pressure and total pressure adsorption*® isotherms obtained from 
the^ measurements are plotted in figures 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

•• The extrapolated portions (dotted) represent monolayer adsorption only and do not 
Inclade capillary condensed material. 





Fig. 5. Partial pressure natural adsorption isotherms for methanol (p in centimeters of 
mercury; n* in cubic centimeters at N.T.P. per gram of charcoal). 





Pig. 6. Partial pressure semi -log adsorption isotherms for methanol (p in centimeters 
of mercury; n* in cubic centimeters at N.T.P. per gram of charcoal). Vertical lines at 
high-pressure extreinities indicate saturation pressures. Extrapolated portion (dotted) 
does not include capillary condensation. 
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Fig. 7. Partial pressure semi-log adsorption isotherms for carbon tetrachloride (p in 
centimeters of mercury; n* in cubic centimeters at N.T.P. per gram of charcoal). Vertical 
lines at high-pressure extremities indicate saturation pressures. Extrapolated portion 
(dotted) does not include capillary condensation. 



P 

ftG. 8. Total pressure adsorption isotherms for carbon tetrachloride-methanol (p in 
O^timt^ters of mercury; n* in cubic centimeters at N.T.P. per gram of charcoal). 
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Fig. 10. Partial spreading pressure coefficient of carbon tetrachloride {FiA/RT in 
cubic centimeters at N.T.P. per gram of charcoal) as a function of partial pressure? at dif- 
ferent surface mole fractions (see equation 1). 

FA 



Fig. 11. Total spreading pressure coeflRcient (FA/ET in cubic centimeters at N.T.P. 
per gram of charcoal) as a function of total adsorption at different surface mole fractions 
(see equation 1). 

Usmg equation 1 total spieaxUng pressure coefficients have been evaluated as a 
function of n* and are plotted in figure 11. 

In the evaluation of spreading pressures a difficulty arises, since measurements 
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were not carried on down to 2 sero adsorption. However, measurements were 
made at low enough values so that it is thought that the remaining area is almost 
negligible. Thus the values given for the spreading pressures to be exact would 
have to have a small unknown constant added for this area between n* « 0 and 
n* = lowest value measured. 

Values of the amount adsorbed in cubic centimeters per gram of adsorbent 
when the surface is completely covered, have been estimated^' from isotherms 
at different values of nj and are given in figure 12. Part of these data were ob- 
tained from total pressure isotherms where no attempt was made to measure 
partial pressures. 



Fig. 12. Amount adsorlied when surface is covered by adsorbate as a function of mole 
fraction of carbon tetrachloride (see below^. ^ in cubic centimeters at N.T.P. per gram 
of charcoal. 

If the areas occupied by the carbon tetrachloride and methanol molecules were 
independent of the presence of the other species, the area occupied by a mixture 
would be an additive function and the following relation w^ould hold true: 

1 Wfl I Tiff 

0 0A 

or 

1 Ro I 

* i05 242 

where 0 a == ^ for nj = 1.00, 

0B ** 0 for Uh *= 1.00, 

n*a = mole fraction of carbon tetrachloride in the surface phase, and 
nj = mole fraction of methanol in the surface phase. 

The plot of figure 12 is according to the above equation. 

Some capillary condensation is indicated at pressures approaching saturation. This 
is taken into consideration in estimating the ^ values; i.e., ^ was evaluated as the amount 
adsorbed at the point of inflection of the isotherm. The simple B.E.T. equation cannot 
justifiably be used for determining because of porosity, the presence of more than one 
component, the anomalous adsorption isotherm of methanol, etc. 
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DISCUSSION 
Kinetic coneidercUions 

The data appear to indicate that for small amounts adsorbed the partial 
pressure of one component is not appreciably affected by the presence of the 
other component, since the partial pressure curves for all values of nj merge as 
the amount adsorbed becomes small. This is the behavior that would be ex- 
pected if the adsorbed phase were a two-component perfect gas. 

As the amount adsorbed becomes greater, however, the partial pressures for a 
given amount adsorbed of the component in question are increased more and 
more by the presence of the second component (see figures 6 and 7). This be- 
havior can be explained on the basis of crowding action of the second component 
and would be expected for a two-component gas phase under extremely high 
compression. 


Molecular considerations 

Methyl alcohol and carbon tetrachloride present quite a contrast in so far as 
their molecular structure is concerned. Methanol molecules are non-syrametri- 
cal and polar with a tendency to associate with the formation of hydrogen bonds 
(3, 5), while carbon tetrachloride molecules are symmetrical and non-polar with 
no such tendency. Methanol is a relatively small molecule in comparison with 
carbon tetrachloride. Carbon tetrachloride gives a normal Langmuir-type ad- 
sorption isotherm, while methanol has a somewhat anomalous isotherm, inter- 
mediate between the isotherm obtained for pure water on charcoal and the Lang- 
muir type, which would indicate that lateral forces between adsorbed methanol 
molecules are coming into play. 

Because of the symmetry of the carbon tetrachloride molecule, orientation 
effects can probably be neglected and the assumption made that carbon tetra- 
chloride molecules occupy the area predicted from their molecular volume'^ when 
adsorbed on charcoal even in the presence of the methanol molecules. If this 
assumption is made, an idea as to the orientation of the adsorbed methanol 
molecules can be obtained from the relative values, which are in proportion to 
the reciprocal of the area per mole. Tl\e value of <f> for pure methanol is 242 cc. 
per gram and for pure carbon tetrachloride is 105 cc. per gram; the ratio for the 
4> values, methanol to carbon tetrachloride, is 2.31. However, if normal liquid 
spacings prevailed, the following inverse relation between molecular volume and 
^ would be expected to hold true: 

^2 = r 

« That is, 

Area per molecule » (V'm/iV)*'* « (M/ATrf)*/* 
where M * molecular weight, N » Avogadro's number, and d « density of liquid at the 
same temperature. In other words, the area per molecule assuming the same spacings as 
present in the liquid. 
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where (Fm)A = molecular volume of carbon tetrachloride and (Vm)h = molecular 
volume of methanol; the ratio 0 b to 0 a would be 1.77. The disagreement would 
appear to indicate that the methanol molecules are oriented so as to occupy 
considerably less than their normal area. The anomalous isotherm for methanol 
suggests lateral bonding forces, perhaps involving hydrogen bonds. 

The general hydrophobic character of charcoal is illustrated by the almost 
zero adsorption of water at pressures less than about half of saturation. The 
organophilic character of charcoal is illustrated by a marked decrease in k (the 
adsorption equilibrium constant) as the carbon chain is lengthened in a series 
such as the alkyl chlorides (12). The model of methanol below has been success- 
fully used to explain Raman spectra (9). 



H 


The above facts would suggest the following picture^® of the methanol molecules 
as the amount adsorbed approaches a complete monolayer. 

H H H H H H H 

\ / \ ./ \ .•••••■ \ / \ ./ \ / 

I I ! i I I I 

(^H» CH, C^Ha C^H» CHs 

//////////////// 

If the methanol molecules were oriented as above, it would be expected that 
their molecular area would be less than predicted from the molecular volume. 
In fact, the ratio of the actual molecular area to that calculated from the molecu- 
lar volume of methanol would be expected to be to a good approximation: 

(molecular volume* of CH 4 /molecuIar volume* of CHaOHJ’^^ 

^Calculated from atomic volumes. 

On the basis of the atomic volumes published by LeBas (2) this ratio is 0.766. 
The calculated ratio of 0b/0a for oriented adsorption as pictured above then 

This picture is not intended to convey the impression that the surface molecules are 
fixed on the surface and incapable of lateral movement or that the surface phase can be 
considered as a condensed phase. 
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becomes 1.77/0.765 2.31, a value whid) agrees bettw tbati might be expected 

witii tiie experimental value ct 2.31. 

The agreement of the ^ values calculated using equation 2 with the data is 
within the limits ci experimental error. This would indicate that the orienta* 
tion of the methanol molecules is not appreciably influenced by the presence of 
the carbon tetrachloride molecules when n* ai^nnacbes 

Thermodynamic considerationa 

Several thermodynamic relationships have previously been derived for 
equilibria of this type (7) . The present data are not believed extensive or precise 
enough for more than semiquantitative testing of these relationships. This is 
particularly true at low pressures where n, = 0 for most of the data. 

To evaluate the differential quantities in the fdlowii^ equations the curves 
FA FA FAl 

^ va. log pi, ^ va. log p,, ^ va. log p, log p va. log p, at nj = 0, ni = 0.18, 

ni = 0.57, and nj = 1.00 were plotted. Further curves were drawn between 
these plots at fixed values of the quantities being held constant, and the slopes 
of the latter curves were determined to obtain the partial differential quantities 
in question. 

Results obtained in testing the equation: 



are given in the following table: 


LOG Pi 




N» 

w(d^)p. 

0 

0.43 

132 

08.4 

68 

75 

- 0.6 

0.43 

123 

09.1 

58 

60 

- 1.0 

0.43 

100 

09.4 

46 

60 


The equation: 


A 



n* (nt - %) 

n. 


has been tested with results given in the fdlowing table: 


(7) 


LOG P 



»• 

»*(«J - m ) 

Ha 


0 

0.81 

0.970 

92 

-600 

-2170 

0.6 

0.81 

0.960 

174 

-486 

-430 

0.8 

0.81 

0.936 

178 

-360 

-330 
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The relationship: 



has been tested with the following results: 


FA 

RT 

«a 

»o 

«o - nl 

»: 

\a In pi/r 

300 

0.67 

0.075 

-1.15 

-1.1 

400 

0.67 

0.120 

-1.05 

-1.0 

500 1 

0.57 

0.239 

-0.77 

-0.8 


The agreement of values calculated using the above equations would appear 
to be within experimental error. 


SUMMARY 

A method has been described for the measurement of isothermal adsorption 
equilibria of mixed vapors, in which the composition of the adsorbed phase is 
kept constant and the total pressure and composition of the vapor are measured. 

This method has been applied to the system carbon tetrachloride-methanol, 
partial and total pressure isotherms being obtained. 

Vapor-pressure and composition data as a function of liquid composition at 
20®C. and 26°C. for the system carbon tetrachloride-methanol are given. 

The quantity adsorbed when the surface is ‘‘completely covered** has been 
determined as a function of the mole fraction of the adsorbate. The results 
agree satisfactorily with an equation which assumes that the areas occupied by 
each molecular species are independent of the areas occupied by the other. 

Partial and total spreading pressures have been calculated from the adsorption 
data. 

The results have been discussed from kinetic, molecular, and thermodynamic 
standpoints. 

We are indebted to Mr, R. B. Olney for the measurements of the isotherm at 
wl *= 0.18. 
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ADSORPTION EQUILIBRIA OF LIQUID MIXTURES OF CARBON 
TETRACHLORIDE-METHANOL WITH CHARCOAL‘ 

, W. B. INNE8‘ AND H. H. ROWLEY* 

Division of Physical Chemistry, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Received March 6, 194S 

In investigating equilibria involving a mixed single-phase liquid and an 
adsorbent the method generally employed is to determine composition before 
and after adsorption occurs. The quantity 

nAna 

m 


where n = total moles of liquid, 

Ana == change in the mole fraction of a component of the liquid due to 
adsorption, and 
m = weight of adsorbent, 

has been termed the selective adsorption by Bartell and coworkers, who have 
obtained much data involving its measurement (1~6). 

In practice, measurements of nAna, almost without exception, have been 
carried out by introducing the adsorbent in contact with a gaseous atmosphere 
into the liquid and measuring the change in composition of the liquid phase. 
Since air or other adsorbed materials are present at this time, a question arises 
as to the effect of these foreign materials. As a matter of fact considerable 
gas evolution occurs when adsorbents (e.g., charcoal) are introduced into liquid, 
indicating that the previously adsorbed gases are being displaced, and it would 
seem likely that for practical purposes the displacement is usually complete, 
because of the greater adsorbability of the liquid. This displacement, however, 
does present experimental difficulties, as the displaced gas if removed at room 
temperature carries with it a considerable amount of vapor, which may in itself 
change the composition of the liquid phase. Because of these objections some 
of the present measurements were carried out by using a technique in which 
the liquid was introduced directly into previously outgassed charcoal, though 
others were carried out in the customary manner. 

The experimental meaning of the previously given definition for selective 
adsorption is quite clear, but the fundamental significance is not. In previous 
work, adsorption equilibria have been considered from thermodynamic stand- 
points, assuming two-dimensional unimolecular surface phases (9, 11). In ttie 
case of charcoal, the Langmuir-type isotherm usually obtained is evidence (6) 

1 This article i« based upon a thesis submitted bv W. B. Innes to the Faculty of the Grad- 
uate School of the State University of Iowa in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, August, 1941. 

•Present address: Stamford Research Laboratories, American Cyanamid Company, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 

» Present address: Department of Chemistry, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. 
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that it is impossible as a rule to have more than a single layer, because of steric 
reasons. Assuming that the adsorbate consists of a single-layer surface phase, 
the selective adsorption as defined above may be related to the surface quantities 
as follows: Let nj, nj be the total moles of the first and second components, 
respectively, in the surface phase after adsorption equilibrium has been reached, 
and nf, n 2 be the number of moles of the first and second components, respec- 
tively, in the liquid phase after equilibrium has been reached. And let: 


Then: 


m = nj + 

tl2 ~ "f* '^2 

n = ni + n 2 




ni 


Tl^ = Til 

n* = nj -b nl 


Ui 


+ ^2 


Ui 


.Til -f- TI2 


Til + 722 / 

-h Til 

Til “f” "i“ ^^2 “f* '^2 


y 


Simplifying: 


nAna = 

71 


Ijctting: 


And simplifying further: 


tjI 




fib = 




nj 


Hh = 

n* 


- 

Tla , 


( 1 ) 


The theoretical significance of selective adsorption thus becomes clear. Also, 
it appears that selective adsorption can be evaluated from a knowledge of n*, 
Til, Ha, which quantities can be evaluated from mixed-vapor adsorption 
isotherms (10). 

Equilibria between a liquid, vapor, and surface phases for a two-component 
system have been considered previously (9) and the following lulation involving 
Ti*{nl — ria) has been derived: 

\ ~ — y?a) ^2) 

\dnt /t ni 

where F' == spreading pressure at specified equilibrium conditions, 

Ml = chemical potential of the first component, and 
A « surface area. 

The above equation is similar in form but opposite in sign to Guggenheim and 
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Adam’s (8) versi<Hi of Gibbs adsorption equation apidsring to adsorption at 
the vapor interface of a binary liquid system. Since spreading pressures can be 
evaluated from the mixed-vapor adsorption data, this equaticm offers another 
means of determining the selective adsorpti<m. 

MATEBXAliS 

The materials used for all measurements reported here were tine same as 
described in other work (10). That is, the charcoal was 12-20 mesh, steam- 
activated, unpurified charcoal obtained from the National Carbon Company of 
Nela Park, OUo. The average content of the individual 1-2 g. samples was 
6.8 per cent, with an average deviation of 1.5 per cent. The loss of weight on 



Fio. 1. Schematic diagram of apparatus used for introducing liquid directly into out- 
gassed charcoal. 

outgassing was found to be 14 per cent. Values of the weight of charcoal have 
been corrected for this weight loss. The carbon tetrachloride and methanol 
used were purified by conventional methods. 

MEASUREMENTS OF SELECTIVE ADSORPTION 

In the first method employed, liquid was introduced directly into previously 
evacuated charcoal. This was done by using the setup tiiown in figure 1. The 
outgassing was carried out .while maintaining*the charcoal at 526° ± 25°C. by 
means of a surrounding electric furnace, until the pressure was 2 X 10~^ mm. of 
mercury or less, as determined by a McLeod gauge connected to the vacuum 
gystem. After outgassing and cooling tiie adsorbent, the liquid was introduced. 
The tube was then removed, stoppered, and placed in a 25°C. water bath for 24 
hr. or longer.^ After this the refractive index at 25°C. was measured, usin g a 
temperature-controlled Fulfrich refractometer, and compued with that of the 

* No changes greater than experimental error were observed for longer periods of time. 
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TABLE 1 


Values of the refractive index* 


MOLE FKACTION OF CCI4 

% 


0.0 

1.3266 

1.3291 

0.1 

1.3632 

1.3577 

0.2 

1.3762 

1.3777 

0.3 

1.3932 

1.3958 

0.4 

1.4071 

1.4097 

0.5 

1.4199 

1.4225 

0.6 

1.4289 

1.4305 

0.7 

1.4377 

1.4403 

0.8 

1.4452 

1.4479 

0.9 

1.4518 

1.4547 

1.0 

1.4572 

1.4606 


* Smoothed data from large-scale plots. 


TABLE 2 

Measurements of selective adsorption 


(Tiiquid introduced directly into evacuated charcoal) 


w 

m 

(at N.T.P. PEI GKAM 

OP CHARCOAL)* 

Alfa 

fiAno 

m 

a 

CC. 

2040 

•fO.lO X 10-** 

-2 

0.000 

2520 

-0.65 

18 

0.031 

1980 

-0.76 

17 

0.035 

2410 

-0.96 

26 

0.048 

2250 

-1.63 

42 

0.078 

1480 

-1.98 

33 

0.080 

2050 

-1.60 

37 

0.138 

2000 

-1.80 

41 

0.144 

1960 

-1.57 

35 

0.156 

1840 

-1.81 

37 

0.218 

1720 

-1.59 

31 

0.218 

1590 

-1.25 

23 

0.375 

1460 

-1.06 

17 

0.514 

1430 

-0.28 

4 

0.530 

1370 

-0.10 

2 

0.600 

1330 

-fl.07 

-16 

0.763 

1220 

4-2.19 

-31 

0.836 

1210 

4-1.78 

-24 

0.860 

1110 

4-0.40 

-6 

0.980 

1090 

4-1.17 

-15 

0.980 

1159 

0.00 

0 

1.000 


* Calculated using the expression n 22,400 X moles of liquid. 


original liquid. The reproducibility of the refractive-index values obtained was 
estimated to be rfcO.OOOl. The refractive index as a function of the composition 
was previously determined; the results are given in table 1. They appear to 
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be in satisfactory relative agreement with those reported by Fontell (7), who 
reported data at 20®C. in terms of “aisles of emeigence.” The selective ad- 
sorption, nAna/m, was calculated using the expression: 


nAria 

m 


A 

nA« -j— 

da 

m 


(3) 


where n = total moles of liquid introduced, 

Aa a change in refractive index‘ due to adsorption, 

d/i • • • 

= slope of mole fraction-^refractive index curve at an intermediate 
da 

mole fraction value, and 

m as mass of charcoal corrected for loss of weight on outgassing. 

The results of the measurements are given in table 2 and figure 2. 



Fig. 2. Selective adsorption of carbon tetrachloride, expressed in cubic centimeters at 
N.T.P. per gram of charcoal, as a function of the mole fraction of carbon tetrachloride in the 
liquid phase. X, from measurements of -nAna when liquid was introduced directly into 
outgassed charcoal (see table 2); from measurements of when charcoal was ex- 

posed to dry air before introduction of liquid (see table 3) ; O, from mixed-vapor adsorption 
data (see table 4). Plot: thermodynamic evaluation of Uairia — wi'), using equations 2 
and 4. 


In the second method employed the charcoal was outgassed in the same manner 
as previously described,® sealed off, weighed, and opened to dry air in a desiccator 

* Actually, the angle of emergence was utilized directly in the calculations. 

• However, larger samples (6.9 g.) were outgassed and these were split into parts. 
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before being added to ground-glass-stoppered bottles containing a known weight 
of liquid of known composition as determined by refractive-index measurements. 
The bottles were kept loosely stoppered for 5-10 min. to allow the displaced air to 
escape and then were tightly stoppered. Some loss of vapor was unavoidable. 
After 48 hr. the composition of the liquid phase was determined by refractive- 
index measurements. From these data the selective adsorption was calculated. 
The results are given in table 3 and figure 2. 

TABLE 3 

Measurements of selective adsorption 


(Charcoal exposed to dry air after outgassing before introduction of liquid) 


u 

m 

(at N.T,P. peh c*am 

OF CHAKCOAL) 

£kna 

n^fia 

m 

a 

CC. 

2460 

^ -0.5X10 2 

12 

0.038 

3580 

-0.4 

14 

0.048 

2680 

-0.7 

19 

0.049 

1760 

-3.4 

60 

0.167 

1660 

-3.1 

52 

0 283 

1830 

-2.2 

40 

0 311 

1380 

-1.2 

17 

0.496 

2100 

-1.0 

21 

0.565 

1270 

-f-2.5 

-32 

0.835 


EVALUATION OF SELECTIVE ADSORPTION FROM MIXED- VAPOR ADSORPTION 

ISOTHERMS 

In other work (10) mixed-vapor adsorption isotherms for the system carbon 
tetrachloride-methanol with the same charcoal were obtained. The values of 
these data where equilibrium with a liquid phase is being approached make it 
possible to evaluate the quantities n*, ni, Ua and, hence, also the selective ad- 
sorption because of equation 1. 

The measurement of the isotherms was carried out in such a manner that ni 
was known and practically constant throughout the isotherm as long as the 
amount of vapor introduced into the adsorption tube was not sufficient to bring 
about liquid condensation. 

The values of n* in this case correspond for practical purposes with the quantity 
previously termed which is the amount adsorbed when the surface is com- 
pletely covered. The quantity ^ has been previously evaluated (10) as a func- 
tion of ni. 

As ni is a known function (7) of nl, and values of n^ as the saturation pressure 
is approached were determined during the mixed-vapor adsorption studies, n« 
can be evaluated. Thus for a given isotherm for which Ua is known, both and 
nl can be determined. Using the data obtained from the different isotherms, 
ria has been plotted as a /(n^) in figure 3. The plot of nl as /(n^) was made 
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uwng UiB data of Fontell (7). FonteU’s data weiro at 20^C*i but vemom have 
been adviuiced (10) for justifying uae of the same curve at 25^* 

Since 4^f and ni are known for a given isotherm, the selective adsorption 
can be calculated by use of equatimi 1. This has been done and the resulte are 
presented in table 4 and figure 2. 



Pig. 3. Mole fraction of carbon tetracliloride in surface, vapor, and liquid phases as a 
function of the composition of the liquid phase at 25*^0. 

TABLE 4 


Cdlculationa of selective adsorption from mixed-vapor adsorption data 


< 

Pc 

4 

«r 

(at N.$.P. PE* 

GBAM OP 

cbabcoal) 

( - .f) 

1 

V 

0.000 

cm. Hg. 

12.25 


0.00 

CC, 

242 


0 

0.115 

13.6 


0.11 

212 


20 

0.185 

13.4 


0.12 

196 


33 

0.20 

14.0 


0.16 

192 

0.175 

34 

0.29 

15.0 


0.23 

176 

0.25 

44 

0.49 

19.0 

0.176 

0.43 

148 

0.31 

46 

0.56 

20.0 

0.33 

0.49 

140 

0.23 

32 

0.62 

19.6 

0.93 

0.58 

134 

- 0.31 

-41 

1.00 

11.40 

mam 

1.00 

105 


0 


* Values taken from smoothed curve, ^(na), given in previous work (10). 

» saturation pressure of vapor in equilibrium with adsorbent when liquid-phase 
formation is being approached. 


THEBMODYNAMIC EVALUATION OP SELECTIVE ADSORPTION 

Equation 2 was derived with the aid of several assumptions. These were: 

ni nS 


r»n (n: - nj > >(n.‘ - »0 
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where and refer to the volume per mole in the vapor and liquid phases, 
respectively. 

The assumption that ^ appears to be a good approximation in the case 
under consideration. If this is true, examination of the data given in figure 3 
shows that V^lnl ^ V^/ub is also a good approximation in the range na = 0 to 
ria = 0.6. The assumption 

- na) > > in!; - nl) 

would appear to be valid according to the data of figure 3 except in the region 
where ni' is approximately equal to raj, that is, in the neighborhood of tC = 0.5. 
The complementary equation: 

A - »» ^ - n^) . 

\3/ij / T raj' rat 

could also be employed. Similar reasoning shows that this equation is a good 
approximation for values of raj" = 1 to raj" = 0.6. It would appear that equation 



Fig. 4. Total spreading pressure coeiRcieiit when equilibrium exists between the surface, 
vapor, and liquid phases, as a function of the mole fraction of carbon tetrachloride in the 
iquid and surface phases. (F*A/RT) in cubic centimeters at N.T.P . per gram of charcoal. 

1 

3 should be employed for values of raj’ of 0 to 0.6 and equation 4 for values of nj of 
0.60 to 1.0 and that neither equation would necessarily be a good approximation 
in the range nj 0.5 to nj >= 0.6. 

Spreading pressure coefficients have previously (10) been evaluated for 
ccHnplete isot^rms up to saturation vapor pressures. The spreading pressure 
coefficients at the saturation vapor pressure F'A/RT as a function of nj and 
nj are plotted in figure 4. The partial vapor pressures at saturation are also 
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known and probably closely approximate fugaoities; hence the chemical potentials 
may be approximately evaluated. The mole fraction in the liquid phase is also 
known. Therefore, it is. possible to calculate the selective adsorption, 

— ni*) = — nAn* 

by the use of equations 2 and 4. This has been done and the results obtained 
are plotted in figure 2, where they are compared with those obtained by other 
methods. To make the necessary calculations, smoothed curves were made 
from the limited data. Because of this, the calculated curve for selective adsorp- 
tion using equations 3 and 4 can only be considered semiquantitative. 

DISCUSSION 

The agreement between the selective adsorption values obtained by different 
methods appears to be satisfactory, considering some sources of error that may 
have been present. Both methods employed for measuring the selective adsorp- 
tion directly were based on changes in refractive index. After completing the 
measurements it was discovered that the soluble ash components of the charcoal 
(almost entirely sodium chloride, potassium chloride) had a measurable effect 
on the refractive index of methanol but none on that of carbon tetrachloride. 
This tended to give slightly lower apparent values of selective adsorption of 
carbon tetrachloride for high alcohol compositions than the true values. This 
fact is evidenced by the apparent but not real negative selective adsorption for 
na 0. In the case of measurements carried out when the liquid was introduced 
into non-evacuated charcoal, as mentioned above, considerable vapor is lost with 
the displaced air; this tends to alter the composition of the remaining liquid, and 
in this case would be expected to give considerably higher values for selective 
adsorption than the true ones. The fact that some of these data are higher than 
the other data is therefore not surprising. 

The reasonable agreement of the values for selective adsorption calculated 
using equations 2 and 4 with the values of s lective adsorption obtained by other 
methods is gratifying, even though this curve can only be considered approxi- 
mate. The fact that zero selective adsorption is found in the region where the 
spreading pressure is a maximum shows qualitative agreement. 

SUMMARY 

A relationship between selective adsorption and the magnitude and com- 
position of the adsorbate has been derived. This makes possible the evaluation 
of selective adsorption from mixed-vapor adsorption isotherms. Calculations 
of this sort have been made, using previous data for the system carbon tetra- 
chloride-methanol adsorbed on charcoal. 

Direct measurements of selective adsorption for the same system were carried 
out by two methods. In one of these the liquid was introduced directly into 
outgassed activated charcoal; in the other, outgassed charcoal was exposed to air 
b^ore addition of the liquid. 

The selective adsorption was also determined using a previously derived 
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thermodynamic relationship which is similar in form to the Guggenheim and 
Adams version of the Gibbs adsorption equation. 

Reasonable agreement between the values for selective adsorption determined 
by the different methods was obtained. 
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EXPERIMENTAL ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE CONCEPT OF 
CHROME TANNING AS AN ADSORI^ION PROCESS 
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Chemical Ijohoratory^ C. J, Lundbergs Ldderfabriks A, B., Valdemarsvik, Sweden 

Received November 8, 1946 

A paper (2) on ‘*The Adsorption Nature of Chrome Tanning” was published 
in this Journal some nine years ago. The views advanced therein differ in 
many respects radically from the theoretical concept generally held by active 
investigators in this field. However, the hypothesis has apparently been 
accepted by workers not familiar with this special field of colloid chemistry to 
be the prevailing theory of chrome tanning (30). The aim of the present note 
is to point out certain inconsistencies, inadvertencies, and misconceptions in 
the hypothesis of Cameron and McLaughlin in the light of new experimental 
findings. 

The main thesis of the hydrolysis-adsorption concept is that hide protein 
from a solution of basic chromium sulfate first combines with and removes free 
acid of the hydrolyzed system. This leads to disturbance of the hydrolysis 
equilibrium. Insoluble 66 per cent basic chromium sulfate^ is formed and 
deposited within the protein structure. Further, it is claimed that chrome 
tanning is a reversible adsorption process. 

The authors* postulate of equilibrium and the reaction mechanism proposed 


‘ Per cent basicity 


equivalents OH 

X 100 

equivalents Cr 
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are based on tbe supporation that the basicity of the ehrmnitun compound taken 
up by collagen is l^e same as tiie over-all baaknty of the tanning sdution em- 
ployed and that the deposited salt is 66.6 per cent baac. On tiieae assumptions 
and by means of three sets of experimentally obtained values (content of chro- 
mium and acid sulfate of the original chromium sulfate and the chrome content 
of the tanned pelt), an imposing array of columns of figures is built up which by 
no means can be considered to form evidence for the postulated mechanism of 
the reaction. However, tile! postulates are not generally valid, as evident from 
data in the paper. In mafiiri'^^cts the deductions of the authors appear to 
verge upon a vicious circle. 

A brief r4sum6 of some experimental tests of the adsorption hypothesis will 
be given in the light of the moderp conception of tius highly com^dicated process. 

In regard to the pressing technique used by the authors, it has been found 
both by experiments and from recalculation of data given by the authors in more 
recent publications (17, 18), that the pressed stock on an average contains 125 
per cent water, based on the weight of collagen. The authors have not realized 
that this “water” consists of (1) bound water (about 20 per cent on the weight of 
collagen), not available as solvent, and ($) free water (about 105 per cent) in 
the form of the solution used for tannage. The amount of Cr and SO 4 present 
in this solution in uncombined state will be included in the figures of fixed chro- 
mium and acid obtained on analysis%f pressed leather. Even at moderate 
chrome concentration, the error in chrome determination will be rather large 
(10-20 per cent of the chrome content found). As such pressed leather has been 
used in experiments intended to demonstrate the reversibility of the process, 
the main part of the chromium cofapounds removed “in this reversal” probably 
simply consist of chromium compounds mechanically held in the interstices of 
the pressed leather. The present author’s experiments support such a view, 
although a slight reversal has in some instances been observed upon prolonged 
treatment of leather free from soluble chromium compounds. However, a slight 
reversal of chrome fixation can not be considered as evidence for the reversible 
nature of the chrome tanning process, as a true reversible system rapidly reaches 
equilibrium. 

Accordingly chrome fixation does not reach a predicted fixed equilibrium but 
only limiting values, as the requisite of a reverrible system is lacking. Further, 
the hydrolytic system collagen-aqueous solution of basic chromic salt is greatly 
affected by external factors, such as temperature, in regard to hydrolsrsis, degree 
of aggregation of the basic chromic sulfate, its constitution, and its electro- 
chemical behavior ( 1 , 20 , 24). Amphoionic structures such as hide protein are 
further temperature dependent. Thus, the ratio of charged groups to uncharged 
ones tends to decrease with increasing temperature ( 3 , 23). The final result is 
that the fixation of chrome by collagen is greatly increased by a rise in tempera- 
ture (14, 10, 22 ). The authors have disregarded the cardinal factors of the 
system, especially the constitutional one, and simply treated the basic ^brnmi ntn 
salts as chemically unckangedbh ionic reactants. 

They claim a certain equilibrium value of dirome fixation from a given sdu- 
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tion and that the basicity of the chromium salt taken up by collagen, basically of 
leather, is equal to the basicity of the original chromium compound. The data 
in table 1 afford a test of these assertions. The data, showing the amount of 
Cr208 fixed by collagen and thte basicity of the chromium sulfate fixed, were 
obtained by treating 5.0-g. portions of hide powder in 100-ml. portions of 33 
per cent basic chromic sulfate (Cr2(0H)2(S04)2*Na2S04), containing 0.4 equiva- 
lent of chromium per liter, at the temperatures given for 4 weeks. Any appre- 
ciable fixation of chrome did not occur upon prolonging the interaction beyond 
this time. The figures of the per cent of basicity of the fixed chromium sulfate 
(the leather) were obtained by the “difference/* method in order to avoid changes 
in the composition of the leather. From the values of the contents of chromium 
and hydrolyzable acid present in the original and used solutions, the degree of 
fixation of these constituents was obtained. A.^.^ith selection of a suitable ratio 
of hide substrate to solution, as in the present example, the indirect method has 
proved satisfactory. 

Evidently the over-all basicity concept of the authors is not valid; neither is 
any given equilibrium in chrome fixation established for a certain solution. 

TABLE 1 


Influence <»/ temperature of tanning upon chrome fixation and basicity of fixed chromium 

sulfate 


Tempi' rature of tanning in °C. i 

4 ! 

20 

40 

Milliequivalents CV fixed by 1 g. of collagen 

2 64 1 

3 36 

4.28 

Per cent basicity of fixed chromium sulfate. ... 

32 j 

38 

42 


jm 


If the chrome fixation by hide protein is claimed to be a secondary process, 
regulated by the acid-binding capacity of collagen, it should be logical to assert 
that the chrome fixation should be independent of the temperature of the sys- 
tem, since the fixation of strong acid^ (hydrochloric, sulfuric) by proteins from 
dilute solutions is t(^mperature independent, providing the treatment does not 
affect the ionic potency of the protein (hydrolysis, leading to the formation of 
new acid-binding protein groups) (26). 

A few other critical tests will he mentioned. The fixation of strong acids by 
collagen attains equilibrium within 24 hr. If the chrome fixation is a secondary 
process, controlled by the primary reaction of the fixation of acid by collagen, 
it would be expected that chrome fixation should come to a standstill within 
this time. This is not the case, the limiting values of fixed chrome requiring 
a period of interaction several times longer (27). 

Further, chrome tanning is generally carried out at final pH values of 3-3.5. 
The combining capacity of collagen for sulfuric acid is in this pH range ca. 
0.4 milliequivalent of acid per 1 g. of collagen (2 per cent sulfuric acid) (4, 5). 
The authors evidently consider that collagen in this pH zone possesses its maxi- 
mum acid-combining capacity, as the indirect figures of protein-bound acid 
(up to 8,3 per cent sulfuric acid) show values exceeding the amount of acid-bind- 
ing protein groups of collagen (1.07 milliequivalents per 1 g. of collagen (29)). 
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This discrepancy is ascribed by the present author to the fact that protein-bound 
sulfate has chiefly been introduced as sulfate ions, belonging to and compensating 
the simultaneously fixed cationic chromium complexes, by the attachment to 
charged basic groups, only a minor part being derived from the free acid of the 
system (11). 

Further, a few lines on the explanation of the chrome fixation by hide pelt, 
pickled with acid to equilibrium with a solution of sodium sulfate-sulfuric acid 
of a given pH, e.g., 2.6, from a solution of basic chromic sulfate of a higher pH 
value, e.g., 3.5. Assuming the acid fixation to be the driving force of chrome 
fixation, no chrome should be taken up, judged from a physicochemical stand- 
point. However, large amounts of chromium are fixed in this ordinary process 
of chrome tanning. The explanation given for this reaction in the paper (2) is 
hardly compatible with the modern physicochemical concept of reactions between 
proteins and mineral acids. The industrial practice of chrome tanning is in fact 
a denouncement of the adsorption hypothesis. 


TABLE 2 

The acid -binding capacity of proteins and their chrome fixation 



SILK 

FIBBOIK 

WOOL 

KEKATIN 

COLLAGEN 

(HIDE 

powder) 

! 

ELASTIN 

CASEIN 

BLOOD 

FIBROIN 

IIUSCLF 

PROTEINS 

(CHICK- 

PN) 

Milliequivalents H(’I fixed by 1 g. 
of protein 

Milliequivalents Cr fixed by 1 g. 

0 16 

0.82 

O.tM) 

0.34 

0.84 

1 18 

1 

1 29 

1 

of protein 

0.16 

0.36 

6 36 

1.28 

4 12 

12 16 

7 92 

Ratio of Cr fixation: 1C fixation 

1.0 

0 4 

7.1 

3.8 

4 0 

10 3 1 

6 1 


It should be of interest to ascertain the comparative binding capacity of various 
proteins for hydrogen ions and basic chromium sulfate, since according to the 
hydrolytic concept, the capacity of proteins for fixation of mineral acids (hydro- 
chloric acid) and their affinity for basic chromic sulfate should be directly related. 
This is not the case, as evident from the data in table 2. The values of the maxi- 
mum fixation of hydrochloric acid by various proteins were obtained by treating 
1.00 g. of protein in 25 ml. of 0.1 AT hydrochloric acid containing 2 per cent sodium 
chloride by volume, during 24 hr., and determining the acid taken up by the 
protein by the difference method (methyl red). The values of fixed chrome 
were obtained by analysis of the washed, chromed proteins which in 2-g. portions 
were shaken during 120 hr. at room temperature with 100-ml. portions of a solu- 
tion of 60 per cent basic chrome sulfate li(iuor, containing 0.8 equivalent of 
chromium per liter. 

It can safely be stated that the number of acidic and basic protein groups, 
their valency state (the degree of activation), and the molecular organization of 
the proteins enter as determining factors of chrome fixation by proteins. These 
factors must be included in the tanning equation. 

Further, the authors have not availed thenaiielves pf the documentation on 
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complex formation by basic chromic sulfates (25). Thus, it is evident that the 
average acidity of the cationic sulfatochxomium complexes may vary from 20 
to 40 per cent, according to the nature of the chromic compound and the presence 
of other components, chrome concentration, temperature of solution, etc. In 
normal systems of moderate concentration and basicities the average acidity of 
the complexes is in the vicinity of 33 percent, corresponding to 67 per cent basic- 
ity (8). Besides variation in the composition of the positively charged complexes 
as noted, the electrochemical picture of basic sulfate is easily and fundamentally 
altered, a fact which especially has been brought out by recent investigation by 
means of ion-exchanging organolites (13). As an example may be mentioned the 
composition of the chromic sulfate of table 1 at a concentration of 0.8 equivalent 
of chromium per liter, kept for 72 hr. at the temperatures given and analyzed 
by the organolite method (see table 3). 


TABLE 3 


Composition of basic chromic sulfaie as a Junction of temperature 


Per ccnl cationic chromium 
Per cent uncharged chromium 
Per cent anionic cliroinium 


TABLE 4 


Electrochemical composition of solutions of basic chromic sulfate at different concentrations 


CONCENTRATION OF .SOLUTION IN EQUIVALENTS Cr PER LITER j 

0 8 

20 j 

4.0 

8.0 

Por cent cationic chromium complexes . . . 

1 

98 

88 i 

69 

42 

Per cent uncharged chromium complexes 

2 

10 

26 

49 

Per cent anionic chromium complexes 

0 

2 

5 

9 


4T. 

20°C. i 

40"C. 

98 

97 j 

71 

2 


22 

0 

! « ! 

7 


Further, the influence of the chrome concentration on the composition of this 
compound is evident from the data of table 4 (solutions aged 6 weeks). 

The affinity of the various chromium complexes for collagen varies widely, 
and the uncharged ones appear to be independent of the hydrolytic equilibrium 
of the system. This complication has been entirely disi-cgarded in the adsorp- 
tion concept. 

The importance of the constitution of the chromic salt in its reaction with 
hide protein is strikingly illustrated by the opposite effect of neutral salts on 
chromium salts in regard to their affinity for collagen. The addition of large 
amounts of neutral chlorides (sodium chloride, making the solution l‘-2 M with 
respect to the same) to dilute solutions of basic chromic chlorides leads to a 
decrease in the pH of the system and marked inciease in the chrome fixation by 
collagen, whereas the same addition to more concentrated solutions, giving the 
same pH effect, markedly retards the reaction with collagen, although in both 
instances the acid-binding reaction is not materially changed (10). By the 
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addition of sodium chloride and sodium sulfate to solutions of basic chromic 
sulfate, the hydrogen-ion concentration is increased and decreased, respectively. 
However, in both instances chrome fixation is retarded (28, 31). 

From solutions of basic chromic sulfate containing certain complex-forming 
sodium salts of organic acids, — such as formic, oxalic, and phthalic, — collagen 
fixes large amounts of chromium in the pH range 6-7, corresponding to the iso- 
electric zone of hide protein or even on its alkaline side, although any fixation 
of mineral acid cannot occur under these conditions (7). 

Even changes in the hide substrate not interfering with its acid-binding func- 
tion exert a decided influence on the course and extent of the reaction of certain 
basic chromic sulfates, especially strongly basic ones. By pretreatment of 
neutral, isoelectric calfskin pelt in strong solutions of lyotropic agents, such as 

TABLE 5 


The effect of certain pretreatments of calfskin pelt upon its fixation of basic chromic sulfate 
Tanning the washed pelt 96 hr. in 60 per cent basic chrome sulfate liquor containing 1.0 

equivalent Cr per liter 



Cr FIXED BV 1 C. 

HCl FIXED BY 1 G 

OP COtLACKN 

! 

OF COLLACEK 

(pH « 1.0) 


milliequiv. 

mitliequiv 

Pretreatment 14 days at 20°C. in: | 



Water (blank) 

5.34 

0.92 

2 Af calcium chloride 

7 76 

0 92 

1 Af calcium thiocyanate. 

8.64 

O.tK) 

8 Af urea 

8.00 

0.96 

3 Af acotic acid 

8.37 

0 94 

Hide powder (blank) 

8.13 

0.90 

Hide powder denatured at 75®C 

12.48 

0.90 


calcium chloride, calcium thiocyanate, urea, and acetic acid (the treated stock 
brought to the isoelectric state after pretreatment) or by heat denaturation of 
hide powder, the affinity of the treated collagen for such chromic compounds is 
greatly increased, in some instances up to 100 per cent of the value for untreated 
collagen (9). Table 5 contains some t 3 rpical data. 

The acid-binding capacity of collagen is not changed by these pretreatments. 
Accordingly, the additional uptake of chromium can not be governed by the 
fixation of acid by hide protein. In both instances, a part of the chrome fixation 
probably occurs by coordination on peptide groups. 

In regard to the first questions raised in the paper, if the reaction is stoichio- 
metric or adsorptive, it may be said that any simple stoichiometric relationship 
is not discernible in chrome-tanned collagen. This is not surprising and not 
ccmflicting with the concept of the formation of regular chemical compounds, 
since the possibilities of reaction of proteins and complex salts are numerous 
and simple stoichiometric ratios are not any more considered as a criterion of 
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protein reactions (16). An imposing array of findings in support of this view is 
at hand (6, 12, 15, 16, 21). Secondly, the question of the composition of the 
chrome compound fixed by collagen is raised. The modern concept of the 
chrome tanning process (6, 12, 15, 16, 21) considers the main reaction to be an 
attachment of cationic acidochromium complexes to the charged acidic groups 
of collagen with a simultaneously occurring coordination of the complexes to 
the basic groups of adjacent protein chains. The hydrogen ions of the solution 
compete with the chromium complexes for the free, charged acidic protein groups. 
With increased pll of the system this competition from the acid is less marked. 
The sulfate ions l>elonging to chromium cations are balanced by positively 
charged protein groups, whereby the clectroneutrality of the system is upheld. 
The chelated chromium complexes act like connecting links or bridges between 
adjacent protein chains, resulting in a stabilization of the structure (6, 12, 15, 
16, 21). This is shown in increased hydrothermal stability (chrome leather 
will withstand the action of boiling water) and inertness towards proteinascs 
(trypsin). For the existing experimental support of this concept of an internal 
salt formation, refeixmces are given to the literature (6, 12, 15, 16, 21). Regard- 
ing the last question, if specific parts of the protein are involved in the reaction 
and if so, which, any definite information on these points is hardly to be expected 
in view of our limited knowledge of this special aspect of protein chemistry’, 
although evidences and indications are to be found in the literature and in the 
concept outlined. The‘ adsorption hypothesis has not added to the knowledge 
of the problem of how a small amount of a chromic salt incorporated in the pro- 
tein structure can have su(‘h a far-reaching effect on the protein. The internal- 
complex salt-bridge concept gives an acceptable explanation of the process as 
well of th(‘ nature of the product formed, chrome leather. 

SUMMARY 

1. The adsorption hypothesis of the fixation of basic chromium sulfates by 
hide protein (chrome tanning) is based on the supposition that the chromium 
compound fixed by collagen is 66.6 per cent basic and further, that the “over-all 
basicity’* of the tanned leather is the same as the basicity of the tanning solution 
employed. These postulates are shown not to l)e generally valid. 

2. The reaction is not a reversible process in the usually accepted meaning 
of the term. 

3. The application of the adsorption concept le«ads to unacceptable values of 
protein-bound acid. The reaction kinetics are not in accord with the hypothesis. 

4. The governing importance of the constitution of the chromic salts has 
been entirely disregarded. The influence of temperature of solution upon the 
complex formation of chromic salts and the effect of concentration changes are 
demonstrated. 

5. The effect of neutral salts on basic chlorides and sulfates of chromium 
cannot be explained by the concept of (/ameron and Mcl^ughlin; neither can 
the excellent tanning action of certain mixed organosulfatochromium complexes 
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in a pH range corresponding to the isoelectric zone of collagen or on its alkaline 
side, in the absence of acid fixation by the protein. 

6. The effect of pretreatment of hide protein in solutions of lyotropic agents 
and heat denaturation of the same, resulting in greatly augmented affinity of 
such treated collagen for strongly basic chromium sulfates, are directly conflicting 
with the view of chrome fixation as an acid-regulated process. 

7. An outline of the internal-complex salt-bridge concept of the chrome tan- 
ning process (the formation of chelate compounds) is presented. 
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In contrast to the many studies of the phase diagrams of soaps in aqueous 
systems, veiy little is known as to the phase behavior of soaps in non-aqueous 
solvents (2, (), 8, 10, 11). It is the object of this communication to present data 
for sodium sk'aratc in twelve different pure hydrocarbon solvents, with special 
attention given to cyclohexane and toluene. 

The relation of these stiidies to lubricating greases, together with the important 
effects of water and other additives, will be discussed in a separatee publication. 

MATERIALS 

The sodium stearate was prepared from sodium ethoxide and Eastman Kodak 
C-ompany stearic acid (White Label; No. 402). It was identified as the 7-form 
by x-ray diffrjKjtion (1, 5). It was found to be neutral to phenolphthalein in 
boiled-out 95 per cent ethyl alcohol. 

Eleven of the hydrocarbon solvents were obtained from the Eastman Kodak 
Company and used without further purification other than drying and storing 
over Dri(u*ite (anhydrous calcium sulfate): namely, cyclohexane, toluene, 0- 
xylene, w-xylene, p-xylene, 2,2 ,4-trimethyl pentane (isooctane), n-heptane, 
ethylbenzene, a-butylbenzene, cumene, and p-cymene. Baker and Adamson 
reagent-grade, thiophene-free benzene was used. Except for a-butylbenzene 
and p-cymene, the solvents showed no tendency to foam when shaken. The 
p-cymciw was light yellow in color and may have (Hmiained terpenes as an im- 
purity. 


E XPEUIMENTAL TECHNIQUES 

The samples of soap and hydrocarbon were sealed in evacuatcHi Pyrex tulies 
and studied visually, in a manner similar to the previous investigations by 
McBain and coworkers on the anhydrous aqueous soap systems. This was 
supplemented by microscopic examinations under polarized light and by photo- 
micrography. All thermometers and thermcK'iouples were cai-efully calibrated. 

Temperatures, designated by 7\, were those at which, on cooling, anisotropic 
material began to separate from the single isotropic phase. 

Preparation of the samples 

Pyrex tubing (6-8 mm. outside diameter), sealed at one end, numbered with a 
glass-marking pencil and the number fused into the hot glass, was used as sample 

! Present address: Union Oil Company of California, Oleum, California. 
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containers. These tubes were sealed to standard taper 12/24 outer cones and 
cleaned with hot concentrated sulfiuic and nitric acids, followed by several rinses 
•with distilled water and dilute ammonia water. They were dried by evacuation 
and stored in a desiccator over phosphorus pentoxide until use. 

Powdered sodium stearate was charged into the sample tubes by extruding 
tamped plugs of soap from a 3-mm. glass tube 18-20 cm. in length. The soap 
thus could be deposited at the bottom of the tube without contaminating the 
walls, preventing decomposition when the tube was sealed. After the soap was 
dried (described later), the dried solvent was introduced using a hypodermic 
syringe of 1-ml. capacity, graduated in 0.01 ml. The solvent was deposited 
directly onto the soap, using a 3-in. needle. During all these operations the tubes 
were closed tightly with standard-taper ground-glass plugs except for a few 
seconds when the solvent w’as being added. 

A tube containing the soap and solvent was attached to the vacuum pump and 
evacuated until the solvent began to boil. Then it was chilled with powdered 
dry ice. The pressure was rediuied below 1 mm. of mercury, and the tul>e sealed 
off. Both pieces of the original tube were wiped clean, dried, and weighed. 
This wei^t, together with the tare of the tube and the w’eight of the dried soap, 
was used to calculate the composition of the sample. 

Drying the sodium stearate and solvents 

The sodium stearate, after weighing into the tubes before sealing, w^as dried 
for 2-6 hr. by heating in an Abderhalden drying pistol over phosphorus pentoxide, 
using a reduced pressure of less than 1 mm. of mercury. Quinoline w'as used as 
the heating medium. Before removal of the samples after drying the apparatus 
W’as allowed to cool, and air, dried by slowly passing through a dry ice-oellosolve 
coldspot, was admitted until it was equal to atmospheric pressure. Then the 
pistol was opened and the tubes w’ere capped immediately. 

Experience demonstrated that even small traces of oxygen resulted in charred 
soap during the drying. Itecause of this, the pistol was flushed five times w’ith 
nitrogen, evacuating between each fiush, before heating the soap. The ground- 
glass pistol cap was sealed with Apiezon- grease “L”, and it maintained the 
pressure at less than 1 mm. for 12 hr. or more at the boiling point of quinoline. 

The hydrocarbons were dried satisfactorily over Drierite. Indicator-impreg- 
nated Drierite changes color in a few days if allowed to stand at the bottom 
of an open vessel of a hydrocarbon solvent. This change is immediate if water is 
added to the solvent. Storage of the hydrocarbon solvents and indicator Drierite 
in stoppered reagent bottles resulted in no color change for the indicator over 
more than sixteen months. 

Observation of the samples 

The samples were studied while being heated in a thermostatic bath of white 
oil, or in a Freas Precision forced-draft oven, or in a Pyrex-tube furnace. The oil 
bath maintained a temperature regulated to ± 0.25'’C. and could be used over a 
temperature range of 0® to 2(K)®C. 
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The Preas oven was equipped with a glass window having three parallel panes, 
spaced to allow the heated oven air to pass between them, thus minimizing heat 
losses through the window, but still allowing observation of the samples, which 
were fastened perpendicularly to a horizontal glass spindle. Wires operating a 
reel attached to this spindle were led through the air vent of the oven and per- 
mitted the samples to be thoroughly rotated and mixed while in the heated oven. 

A Pyrex-tube furnace was used for obser\"ations at temperatures greater than 
310°C. It consisted of five concentric Pyrex tubes which were fastened alter- 
nately to two headers, causing an air current passing over a heater between the 
two outermost shells to pass back and forth inward, until it was vented from the 
innermost shell which contained the tube under observation. The temperature 
of the sample was measured with a calibrated, iron-constantan thermocouple, 
placing the junction next to the sample tube. The entire furnace was rotated 
to mix the sample. The temperature was varied by controlling both the air 
flow and the applied voltage to the heater. 

Transmitted polarized light was used to illuminate all samples, and was 
analyzed by manual o{)eration of a second polaroid disk. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

L Unheated anhydrous systems 

Sodium stearate does not swell in pure anhydrous hydrocarbons at room 
temperature, but it is capable of soaking up nearly its owm volume of solvent. 
Even when stored for several years in excess of solvent the particles of soap are 
separate and discrete and are readily redispersed on shaking, although the 
settled layer looks compact and gelled. 

2, Anhydrous systems on heating 

When sodium stearate is heated in the presence of an excess of solvent, it 
begins to swell into the solvent at 80~S6®C. It needs 5~8 per cent of soap to 
fill the liquid unless it has been heated so high that all of it dissolves to form 
isotropic solution. 

At 98®C. all anhydrous systems containing lielow about 45 or 50 per cent of 
soap exhibit a sharp, sudden change in appearance. The opaque, white, swollen 
gel becomes translucent and liquid crystalline, transmitting polarized light with 
bright tan or golden color. A simultaneous structural change at 98®C. results 
in the engagement of all free liquid if the sample is mixed, distributing the soap 
during the change. Failure to distribute the soap during the transformation 
always results in the formation of a compact, gelled layer which is very resistant 
to dispersion in supernatant liquid. This transformation at 98®C. is reversible 
only very slowly on cooling, because of undercooling. 

Systems containing more than 50 per cent of soap change at about 90°C. to 
a liquid-crystalline phase which transmits light and is translucent, white, and 
wax-like in appearance. The samples are dry or wet powder before heating and 
some diCRculty is encountered in observing this change in systems not previously 
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Fig. 1. Phase diagram of anhydrous sodium stearate in dried toluene. Ixjgend for 
two-phase areas: A, neat soap and liquid-crystalline phase; B, subneat soap and liquid- 
crystalline phase; C, superwaxy soap and liquid-crystalline phase; D, waxy soap and 
liquid-crystalline phase; E, subwaxy soap and liquid-crystalline phase; F, supercurd soap 
and liquid-crystalline phase. (No attempt has been made to represent how the various 
phases that exist at different temperatures in 100 per cent sodium stearate extend into the 
phase diagram, although it is known that they do so extend. The black horizontal lines of 
figure 1 and the corresponding square dots of figure 2 merely represent the phase transitions 
in the absence of any solvent. Tie-lines adjacent to these phases are devoid of significance.) 

melted, because of reflected light. The powdery soap usually sinters to a porous 
plug at 185-200°C. 

Both of the liquid-crystalline phases melt to isotropic sol or jelly at higher 
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temperatures. The golden, liquid-crystalline phase acquires a ‘^mosaic’^ pattern 
a few degrees below the T* value, which changes to vibrating, dancing particles 
on a further slight increase in temperature. These dancing and sometimes 



Fia. 2. Phase diagram of anhydrous sodium stearate and dried cyclohexane. A, neat 
soap and liquid-crystalline phase; B, subneat soap and liquid -crystalline phase; C, super- 
waxy soap and liquid-crystalline phase; D, waxy soap and liquid-crystalline phase; E, 
subwaxy soap and liquid-crystalline phase; F, supercurd soap and liquid-crystalline phase. 
(See note at the end of legend for figure 1.) 

brilliantly colored particles settle rapidly in the supernatant, isotropic medium 
if the sample is not stirred. They dissolve on further heating in the isotropic 
solution. These changes are reversible. The temperatures at which the dis- 
appearance of the last anisotropic, dancing particle, on heating, and the re- 
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t^pearanee <d ike firot ooe on. codisg .the isotr<^ic ad, occur are withiB 1° for 
most observaticms. 

The white, wax-like, rigid, liquid-crystaUioe phase melts to an isotix^ic liquid 
at temperatures conaderably above the true melting temperature of Ihe pure 
anhydrous soap, 288°C. White, anisotropic particles separate reversibly from 
the isotropic melt on cooling, and, concurrently, the system again becomes rigid. 
Systems containing 85-90 per cent or more of soap melt at about 205*’C. to a form 
resembling the subneat phase of anhydrous sodium stearate. This becomes 
isotropic below the melting temperature of the anhydrous soap. In figures 1 and 
2 the full lines in the figures are those which are carefully authenticated by 
experimental points; the dashed lines are those whose positions are less accurately 
determined but nevertheless known to be approximately where indicated. For 
toluene and cyclohexane the dashed lines around the golden liquid-crystaUine 
phase are corroborated by the experimental points obtained with p-xylene. 

S. Anhydrous systems during recooling 

The systems containing less than 15 per cent of sodium stearate at first become 
rigid isotropic jellies as they begin to cool from the fluid isotropic sols. This 
change is not sharp and occurs near 200-220°C. Further cooling to 100-120°C. 
usually results in an anisotropic appearance caused by internal strain in the 
jelly, and is manifested as a flowing pattern with a gradual change of intensity 
rather than the sharply defined discontinuous anistropy characteristic of the 
crystalline and liquid-crystalline forms. 

The hot isotropic s<dutions containing from 15 per cent to about 85 per cent of 
soap immediately begin to separate out anisotropic particles on cooling. These 
then solidify to the liquid-crystalline phases. Systems containing more than 85 
per cent exhibit the changes characteristic of the pure anhydrous sodium stearate 
(7). 

The appearance of the systems after cooling to room temperature depends on 
the concentration of the soap and the particular hydrocarbon used in the systems. 
This appearance may change on storage, giving a measure of the relative stabili- 
ties with respect to both the concentration of the soap and the nature of the hydro- 
carbon. 

Systems containing less than 15 per cent of soap, on cooling from the isotropic 
state first form a jelly which, on further coolipg, becomes anisotropic from 
internal strain without any liquid-crystalline phase being present, until at about 
80°C. they contract violently and eject isotropic solvent as a spray. The volume 
of the resultant opaque gel is comparable with that of the original unheated soap. 
A portion of such a cooled gel examined by S. Ross, using x-ray diffraction at 
room temperature with Cu iC. radiation filtered through nickel foil gave a powder 
pattern exactly similar to that of the original dried ^p, apart from general 
scattering by solvent (cyclohexane, glycerol, or Nujol). Results with cyclo- 
l^axaoe Aow that even after being heated in hydrocarbon the sodium stearate 
|ietaiB8 the original crystalline form of pure y-sodium stearate. 
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Sorption and desorption isotherms determined by Shreve (9), using the 
McBain-Bakr sorption balance, show that at 40°C. sodium stearate takes up 
only 3 per cent by weight of cyclohexane at 100 per cent relative vapor pressure, 
increasing to 5.5 per cent at 50°C. At 80®C. the sorption amounts to 14 per cent 
and at 110°C., 33 per cent. At about 110°C. the sorption and desorption is 
reversible, whereas at lower temperatures hysteresis occurs. The isobaric 
curves in figure 3 were constructed from the isothermic data, and they showed 
that marked change in the affinity of the soapjfor the cyclohexane occurred 
between 80° and 110°C. This was assumed to be the transformation to the 
liquid-crystalline phase at 98°C. 



TEMPERATURE *0. 

Fid. 3. Isobaric curves for system of pure cyclohexane and sodium stearate 

In general, three prominent effects are found to occur on allowing the systems 
to stand at 24-~29°C. after cooling from the isotropic state without stirring 
These are syneresis, a decrease in the volume of the rigid portions of the system, 
and an increase in opalescence or opacity. These changes are more rapid in 
samples containing less than 20 per cent of soap. In general, the stability of the 
cooled systems appears to increase from both sides toward the middle of the 
liquid-crystalline phase areas. All three effects may be exhibited if enough 
time is allowed for the changes to occur, and the occurrence of syneresis and 
increased opacity are simultaneous. 
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TYPICAL EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

1, Sodium stearate in cyclohexane after cooling 

Figure 4 shows dianges occurring with increased soap concentration in 
anhydrous cyclohexane, and exhibits reversion to an opalescent gelled plug 
up to concentrations of about 10 per cent of soap. Samples 4 and 5 were both 
S3meretic. The latter exhibited a streaked opalescence. Sample 5 was optically 



Fio. 4. Appearance of anhydrous systems of sodium stearate in cyclohexane on cooling* 
Pictures i natural size. 


TUBE NO. 

SOAP 

HEATED TO ISOTROPIC 

1 

per cent 

0.4 

Yes 

2 

2.9 

Yes 

3 

7.9 

Yes 

4 

18,6 

Yes 

5 

26.1 

Yes 

6 

68.2 

No (to 300®C.) 

7 

72.0 

No (to 300*^0.) 

8 

83.0 

j No (to 300^0.) 

9 

93.3 

Yes 


clear to ordinary and polarized light for a year, but then became slightly hazy, 
and when photographed six months later was progressing toward an opaque, 
recrystallized gel ^stem. Note the reflections of the light source at the bottom 
of the first five tubes, only allowing a comparison for relative translucency of 
contents. 

A careful examination of tube 6 will show that parts of the sample are whiter 
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TABLE 1 


Anhydrous systems of sodium stearate in hydrocarbons 


PEE CENT SOAP 


DESCRIPTION OF COOLED SYSTEMS 

Per cent 

by. 

weight 

Mole 
per cent 


Immediately after cooling 

After aging 




Cyclohexam* (critical temperature, 281 °C.) 

0.44 

0.2 

"C. 

(115) 

Faintly opalescent particles in 

Opalescent particles in clear 




clear liquid 

liquid 

2.9 

0.9 


Slightly opalescent plug in clear 

Slightly opalescent plug in clear 




liquid 

liquid 

7.9 

2.5 

(160) 

Faint opalescent gel plug in 

Cloudy plug in clear liquid 




j clear liquid 


11.5 1 

3.8 

195 

Opalescent gel plug in clear 





liquid 


18.3 

6.2 

1 222 

Opalescent gel; slightly syiier- 

Opalescent plug; syncretic 



i ! 

etic 


25.1 

9.1 

232 

Clear; not syncretic 

Opalescent; slightly syncretic 

33.2 

12.8 

240 

Slightly opalescent; slightly 





syncretic i 


39.6 

16.2 

(243) 



45.4 

19.8 

|>310 

Waxy-liko; tan and white 

Waxy-like; tan and white; 



! 


slightly syncretic 

58.2 

2$). 2 

1>310 

White; semi translucent; not 

1 Unchanged 



i 

completely sintered 

1 

72.0 

43.3 

I >300 

j White; sernitranslucent; not 

j Unchs iigcvl 



j 

1 completely sintered 


83.0 

59.2 

>;io7 

1 White; partly translucent; 

j Unchanged 




1 partly opaque 


93.3 

80,5 

269 

Tan; opaque; compact 

Unchanged 

100.0 

1(K).0 

285 

i flard; white; opaque; compact 

Unchanged 




Toluene (critical temperature, 

, 320.6°C.) 

0.93 

0.3 

(133) 

V'ery slightly opalescent gel in 

i Very slightly opalescent gel par- 




clear liquid 

1 tides in clear liquid 

9.1 

3.14 

(165) 

Clear gel in clear liquid (opales- 

1 Very slightly opalescent gel plug 




cent overnight) 

1 in clear liquid 

18.9 

6,5 

225 

Opalescent gel ; syncretic 

Slightly opalescent plug; syncr- 





etic 

36.0 

15.5 

244 

Faintly cloudy; no syneresis 

Partly cloudy; slightly syncr- 





etic 

45.4 

21.2 

235 

Slightly opalescent; no synere- 

Opalescent plug; slightly syncr- 




sis 

etic 

55.9 

29.0 

287 

Sernitranslucent gel with clear 

Unchanged 




liquid 


60.3 

33.0 

331 

Opaque in sernitranslucent gel 

Opaque in sernitranslucent gel; 




slightly syncretic 

77.9 

53.3 

335 

Opaque in sernitranslucent gel 

Unchanged; no syneresis 

89.8 

74.1 

257 

White; opaque 

Unchanged 

94.6 

85.0 

264 

Hard; white; opaque 

Unchanged 
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TABLE 1 — Continued 


PEB CENT SOAP 


OESCRIPTIOM OP COOLED SYSTEMS 

Per cent 

weight 

Mole 
per cent 

Ti 

Immediately after cooling 

After aging 


p-Xylene (critical temperature, 348. 5®C.) 


19.5 

8.4 

*C. 

220 

Slightly opalescent gel; slightly 

Slightly opalescent plug; syner- 




syncretic 

etic 

28.6 

13.1 

232 

Clear jelly; no syneresis 

Very slightly opalescent; slightly 





syncretic 

43.7 

22.5 

244 

Cloudy; no syneresis 

Cloudy; slight syneresis 

56.3 

32.6 

216 

Very slightly opalescent; slightly 

Very slightly opalescent plug; 




syncretic 

syncretic 

61.9 

37.8 

>280 

White; wet; wax-like 

Unchanged 

87.8 

73.0 

261 

White; wet; compact 

Semi translucent; white; no syn- 





eresis 

90.8 

76.6 

263 

White; wet; compact 

j Unchanged 


o-Xylene (critical temperature, 363 ®C.) 


10.2 

4.1 

(200) 

Isotropic; syncretic 

Very slightly opalescent plug; 

19.9 

8.5 

216 

Clear; not syncretic 

syncretic 

Slightly opalescent plug; syner- 

27.6 

12.5 

229 

Clear; not syncretic 

otic 

Slightly opalescent plug; syncr- 

38.1 

18.7 

240 

Slightly opalescent; slight syner- 
esis 

etic 

1 Cloudy; slight syneresis 


m-Xylene (critical temperature, 349°C.) 


10.4 

4.2 


Clear; syncretic 

Very slightly opalescent plug; 

20.0 

8.6 

223 

Faintly opalescent; slight syn- 
eresis 

syncretic 

Unchanged 

29.4 

13.5 

230 

Slightly opalescent; not syn- 
cretic 

Opalescent plug; slightly syn- 
eretic 

41.1 

] 

20.7 

244 

Slightly opalescent; not syn- 
cretic 

Opalescent plug; slightly syn- 
cretic 


Ethylbenzene 


1.36 

0.5 

(140) 

Chunks of opalescent gel in 

Unchanged 

10.3 

4.1 

(196) 

clear liquid 

Slightly opalescent gel in clear 
liquid 

Unchanged 

19.0 

8.1 

227 

Clear; not syncretic 

Very slightly opalescent plug; 
syneretic 

27.8 

12.6 

236 

Slightly opalescent; slightly 
syncretic 

Opalescent plug; slightly syn- 
eretic 

37.4 

18.3 

240 

Opalescent; not syncretic 

Opalescent; very slightly syn- 
eretic 
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TABLE! 1— CoiitiTiw6rf 


fekcbnt scat 


DXSCEIPTION OF COOUBD SYSTEMS 

Per cent 
by 

weight 

Mole 
per cent 

Ti 

Immediately after cooling 

After aging 




Ethylbenzene — Continued 


46.8 

24.8 

X. 

250 

Opalescent; translucent 

Opalescent; not syneretic 

66.1 

42.2 

>291 

White; sintered; opaque; slightly 

Unchanged 




syneretic 


78.9 

58.4 

258 

J hard white, J semitranslucent; 

Unchanged 




not syneretic 


88.2 

73.6 

258 

White; semitranslucent; opaque 

Unchanged 




top 


95.0 

87.5 

260 

White; opaque 

Unchanged 


Cumene 


11.3 

5.1 

(222) 

Clear syneretic gel (opalescent 
after 4 hr.) 

Opalescent syneretic gel 

23.1 

11.2 

228 

Opalescent syneretic gel 

Opalescent syneretic gel plug; 
syneresis 

33.4 

17.5 

238 1 

Slightly opalescent; very slight 
syneresis 

Slightly opalescent; slightly syn- 
eretic 

43.7 

24.8 

245 

Cloudy; slightly syneretic 

Unclianged 


n-Butylbenzene 


9.2 

4.5 


Very slightly opalescent; not 
syneretic 

Slightly opalescent plug; syn- 
eretic 

19.9 

10.5 

19^ 

White, fractured gel 

White, fractured plug; syneretic 

31.1 

17.6 

226 

Light yellow; opalescent; not 
syneretic 

Cloudy; slightly syneretic 

38.8 

23.2 

239 

Light yellow; opalescent; not 
syneretic 

Opalescent; not syneretic 


p-Cymene (critical temperature, 378°C.) 


9.5 

4.7 

118 

Yellow; slightly opalescent; 
semitranslucent 

Trace of syneresis 

19.5 

10.3 

144 

Light yellow; opalescent; not 
syneretic 

Unchanged 

27.6 

15.2 

171 

Whiter; opalescent; not synere- 
tic 

Unchanged 

39.3 

23.4 


Whiter; opalescent; not syncre- 
tic 

Unchanged 


n-Heptane (critical temperature, 266.8°C.) 


1.48i 

0.5 


Opalescent gel in clear liquid 

Opaque gel in clear liquid 

9.5 

3.2 


Opalescent gel in clear liquid 

Opaque gel in clear liquid 

18.5 

7.4 


White opaque plug; syneretic 

Increased opalescence and sym- 
eresis 

82,2 

14.3 

(240) 

White; opaque; solid 

Unchanged 
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TABLE l^-^oncluded 


PEX CENT SOAP 


OSSCEXPrxON OP COOUBD SYSTEMS 

Per cent 
by. 

weight 

Mole 
per cent 

T< 

Immediately after cooling 

After aging 


2,2,4-Tnmethylpentane (isodetane) (critical temperature, 296®C.) 

47.4 

73.3 

26.6 

44.3 

•c. 

(248) 

(258) 

Opalescent syncretic gel 

White; opaque; not 83 meretic 

Opalescent syneretic gel 

White; opaque; not syneretic 




Benzene (critical temperature, 288.5®C.) 

20.1 

6.5 

222 

Clear; not eyneretic 

Slightly opalescent plug; syn- 
eretic 

29.9 

10.5 

>238 

Clear; not syncretic 

Slightly opalescent plug; slightly 
syneretic 


than the rest. The white patches became the white, wax-like, liquid-crystalline 
phase on heating, while the remainder was the golden, liquid-crystalline phase. 
Considerable shrinkage occurred on cooling. The system was metastable at 
room temperatures and exhibited no syneresis. 

The samples in tubes 7 and 8 both were heated to 310®C. without melting, 
although sintering occurred. It may be pointed out that these systems exhibited 
a sharp birefringence and were rigid at that temperature, which was 30®C. above 
the critical temperature of pure cyclohexane and 25®C. above the temperature 
at which the pure soap melts to isotropic liquid. 

The last sample, that in tube 9, exhibited the phase changes observed in the 
anhydrous soap but became isotropic at a lower temperature than did the pure 
soap. This showed that a eutectic area was formed between the anhydrous 
soap and the white, wax-like, liquid-crystalline phase. The cooled system was 
light tan, opaque, and compact. 

2. Selected data on systems of sodium stearate in twelve anhydrous hydrocarbons 

Typical individual descriptions of systems of sodium stearate in the twelve 
anhydrous hydrocarbons are collected in table 1, which includes the values of 
the temperature at which, upon cooling the completely homogeneous isotropic 
solution, the first appearance of heterogeneity or anisotropy occurs. The dipole 
moments of n-heptane, cyclohexane, benzene, p-xylene, and p-cymene are 0; 
those of isooctane, toluene, ethylbenzene, m-xylene, cumene, and n-butyl- 
benzene are 0.4; that of o-xylene is 0.7. The critical temperatures of the pure 
solvents are included in the table. 

DISCUSSION 

Just as in aqueous systems, the phase rule of Willard Gibbs is found to apply 
to true equilibria among the phases here recogni25ed, as is illustrated in the phase 
diagrams for sodium stearate and toluene (figure 1) and sodium stearate and 
cyclohexane (figure 2). 
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Two definite phase transformations were observed: namely, from the gel form 
to one of the two liquid-crystalline phases, and in turn from these liquid-crystal- 
line phases either to an isotropic sol or to a jelly. They were both reversible 
transformations, although circumstances such as undercooling could cause them 
to appear irreversible. Further, owing to the defective fluidity of the liquid- 
crystalline phases, other phases with which they are in equilibrium, such as sol, 
jelly, crystals, or other liquid crystals, quite frequently cannot separate out or 
segregate. Many writers include all such systems under the name gels, not 
reselling “gel,’^ as is done in this Laboratory, for the systems involving a solid 
crystalline phase, together with a second phase which may be liquid-crystalline, 
a jelly, or a sol. Sol and jelly constitute a single phase in which there is a 
gradual change from complete fluidity to that of a typical isotropic, transparent, 
elastic, thixotropic jelly. Sol and jelly are isotropic when unstrained, but show 
streaming birefringence. They are reversibly and gradually transformable from 
one to the other by heating or cooling or by change in concentration. Laing and 
McBain (4) and Heyman (3) demonstrated for aqueous soap systems that they 
Ixdong to the same phase. 

Figures 1 and 2 depict two liquid-crystalline phases in respect to their composi- 
tion and the temperature range in which they are the stable phases. Their 
appt'arance was characteristic and different. Thus, their coexistence in samples 
containing about 50 per cent of soap was observed easily, since the samples con- 
tained patches of both. 

The vapor pressure of the white, wax-like, more concentrated, liquid-crystalline 
phase was considerably lower than that of the golden liquid-crystalline phase, 
showing that the association of solvent and soap is considerably stronger for the 
concentrated liquid-crystalline phase. This is in contrast to a gel phase, where 
the presence of free solvent asserts its full vapor pressure. 

The phase occurring in the lower concentration range was golden and bright, 
transmitting polarized light with a strong birefringence. In systems which were 
mobile, the liquid-cr>^stalline material flowed when the tubes were inverted, 
cxliibiting the most exquisite play of pastel colors. Such streaming birefringent 
effects also weix* noted in the soft jellies when they weix^ stressed or slow ly flow ed, 
but those effects could not compare wdth the ones occurring in the liquid-crystal- 
line phase for intensity, duration, and numerous brilliant shades of color. The 
vibrating or dancing particles occurring in the two-phase region between the 
isotropic and li(|uid-crystalline phases also exhibited a play of colors, but it w as 
more fleeting because of the lack of oriented flow patterns. 

Solubility of sodium stearate and various hydrocarbons 

The solubility of dry sodium stearate w^as found to be remarkably similar in 
all of the dried, pure hydrocarbon solvents. The temperatures of transformation 
to the isotropic solution for some of these s3^stems have been plotted in figure 5 
(see also figure G). A curve can he drawn through the points for all but p- 
cymene and n-butylbenzene. The deviation among the values for the various 
hydrocarbons w^as much less than that which w ould be caused by even 0.1 per 
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PERCENT SODIUM STEARATE 

Fia. 5. Solubility of sodium Bte»rate in hydrocarbons 



PERCENT SODIUM STEARATE 

1^6. 6. Solubility of sodium stearate in hydrocarbons. O, cyclohexane; •, toluene; 
a, p-xyhsne; ft, ethylbenzene; A, pure sodium stearate. 
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cent of water, based on the soap. This attests, in itself, to the purity and dryness 
of the solvents used, as well as to that of the sodium stearate. 

The order of the variation among the temperaturesfor the solubilities of the soap 
in these different hydrocarbons was no greater than the range over which phase 
transformations for the pure anhydrous soap have been reported by various 
authors. 


The general phase diagrams 

In view of the similarity of the phase transformations observed for the sodium 
soap in the various hydrocarbons, the phase diagrams (figures 1 and 2) illustrating 
the behavior of anhydrous sodium stearate in dry toluene and dry cyclohexane 
can be considered as generalized diagrams for all the solvents studied. 

The critical temperatures of the solvents 

The use of solvents such as xylenes and toluene was needed to clarify com- 
pletely the nature of the phase diagram of sodium stearate in hydrocarbons, 
because their critical temperatures are sufficiently high to permit all phase 
changes to be studied. The critical temperatures of n-heptane and cyclohexane 
were too low for complete description of the upper eutectic area between the two 
liquid-crystalline phases. When systems containing 25-40 per cent of n- 
heptane, cyclohexane, and isooctane were heated in sealed tubes above 240- 
245®C., the solvent liegan to pass rapidly into the vapor phase. The excessive 
loss of solvent from the condensed phase resulted in a change of concentration 
that no longer represented the initial condensed system and transformed the 
contents into the more concentrated, white, wax-like, liquid-crystalline phase. 

The vapor pressures were very great, since the glass tubes became anisotropic 
from strain. In many of these systems the excessive vapor loss began before 
the systems had a chance to become isotropic. Two samples of cyclohexane, 
containing 11 .5 per cent and 33,2 per cent of sodium stearate, respectively, were 
taken to 290°C., 9°C, above the critical temperature for the pure solvent, where 
they exploded. The systems were still fluid and anisotropic, but the volumes 
of the condensed phase had been reduced to about one-third of the original 
volume. 


SUMMARY 

1. The phase behavior of anhydrous systems of sodium stearate and hydro- 
carbons was studied in sealed tubes by visual observation, employing n-heptane, 
isodetane, cyclohexane, benzene, toluene, ethylbenzene, o-xylene, m-xylene, 
p-xylene, cumene, n-butylbenzene, and p-cymene. These systems are believed 
to be drier than any hitherto studied. 

2. The soap was soluble to the same extent in all of the pure hydrocarbons. 
The samples of p-cymene and n-butylbenzene differed, but contained impurities. 

3. The phase diagrams are very similar in form for all the hydrocarbons here 
studied, but differ greatly from that reported elsewhere (2) for cetane. 

4. Five general conditions were found to exist in the anhydrous hydrocarbon 
systems, as fdilows: (a) A white, opaque gel (two-phase) that exhibits limited 
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swelling as a direct function of temperature; the gel involves more or less dis- 
persed solid crystalline phases together with sol or jelly (see below). (5) A golden 
or orange, translucent, liquid-crystaUine phase, (c) A white, wax-like, semi- 
translucent, liquid-crystalUne phase^ which melts to isotropic liquid at a con- 
siderably higher temperature than the pure sodium stearate, (d) An isotropic 
solution, continuous in phase with the jeUy (c). (e) In special regions of the sol, 

not sharply delimited, an isotropic jelly which has unlimited swelling, passing to 
the solution without any observed transition or change of phase. 

5. All phase changes were reversible and obey the phase rule of Willard Gibbs. 
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The equilibrium method of determining the molecular weights (3) of heavy 
molecules has many advantages. The formula which is used is based on a sound 
theory, and with modem centrifuges of the Svedberg or Beams ts'pe the measure* 
ments required can be obtained with considerable accuracy. The experimental 
problems of temperature and speed control have been successfully solved, and 
the study of the optical requirements (which has been largely due to Lanun (3)) 
has made the determination of the concentration at any point within the cell a 
matter of routine for any laboratory which possesses the necessaiy equipment. 
However, the method has one disadvantage : — the time required for the attain* 
ment of the equilibrium state is often very long. It is the purpose of the present 
paper to indicate several procediues by which molecular weights could be deter* 
Utiaed without waiting for the equilibrium state. 
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Consider a cell, of the shape indicated by the heavy lines in figure 1, containing 
a dilute solution of the substance to be studied. It extends from r® to r^, sub- 
tends an angle 6 at the axis of rotation, and has a depth of h cm. Let n(r, t) be 
the number of dissolved molecules per cubic centimeter at the cylindrical surface 



r at the time L Then tlie number of solute molecules crossing the surface at r, 
per second, in an outward direction (at the time t) is (1): 

Q(f'f 0 = (^^sm — D rdh (1) 

where D is the diffusion constant, s the sedimentation constant of the solute 
molecules, and « the angular velocity of the centrifuge. The function Q(r, t) has 
the property 

Lim Q(r, 0=0 (/ — ► oo ) 


for ail values of r. That is, at / = oc (or when the equilibrium state has been 
reached) the processes of outward settling and inward diffusion balance exactly 
at all points. Then 


ni 


( 2 ) 


whei'e 


_ 3/(1 - VpW 
D RT 


(3) 


However, for all values of t, Q{t, t) is zero for r = and r = n. This is merely 
the mathematical statement of the fact that no dissolved molecules can flow 
out of the cell through either end. The function n(r,0 must always adjust 
itself so that this condition is fulfilled. This being the case, a study of the curve 
of concentration versm distance near either end of the cell (at any time) would 
yield a value of M, the molecular weight. But this is just the region in which 
it is most difficult to measure the concentration accurately, and it would seem 
that any technique which involves a study of the concentration distribution in 
this region would present the experimenter with serious difficulties. A method 
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(A procedure which avoids this difficulty will be demoostrated in the fcdlowing 
paragraphs. 

In figure 2 is to be found a set of curves which give n(r,t)/no (^dtere no is the 
initial uniform ccaicentraticm} for different values of the tune. Unfortunately 
these are not ejqjerimental curves but will serve for purposes of illustration. 
They are computed curves and the relevant data are as follows: r. =: 4.160 cm., 
r» = 4.632 cm., « == 290ir, V = 0.749 cc. per gram, « = 5 X 10"“, and T = 
293®K. The value of M used in the computations was 68,000; but it will be 



Fig. 2. n/n© as a function of r for different values of i. For curve 1, f 6,000 sec.; for 
curve 2, t »» 12,000 sec., etc.: for curve 8, ( 48,000 sec. 

assumed that this is unknown, and it will be shown how the curves may be made 
to yield this value (without having to know the concentrations accurately at 
points too near the ends of the cell). It will be observed that the state which 
existed at f = 48,000 sec. is the one nearest equilibrium. Ihe eomputaticms 
show that a period as least 2.5 times as long as this is required to iqjproximate 

1 dti 

the final state. From each of these curves the function — v- is calculated at a 

rndr 

number erf points. Table 1 indicates the manner in vhich this calculaticm would 
be made. It refers to the time t » 24,000 sec. and is self explanatory. In actual 
practice the interval between r, and rt would be divided into eight or ten equd 
intm'als; this was not done in compiling table 1, because values (rf n/n« were 
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known at the points indicated and the data were used as provided without any 
preliminary interpolation. 


TABLE 1 


Calculation of — T for t ^ 2lft00 sec. 
rnSr 


ft 

n 

nt 

«o 

ni 

«o 

’’average 

-i 

no ir 

JL^IL 

rn if 

4.201 

4.160 

0.747 

0.681 

4.181 

1.61 

0.538 

4.242 

I 4.201 

0.804 

0.747 

4.222 

1.39 

0.424 

4.283 

4.242 

0.855 

0.804 

4.263 

1.24 

0.350 

4.323 

4.283 

0.899 

0.856 

4.303 

1.10 

0.292 

4.363 

4.323 

0.938 

0.899 

4.343 

1.00 

0.251 

4.403 

4.363 

0.976 

0.938 

4.383 

0.95 

0.227 

4.442 

4.403 

1.019 

0.976 

4.423 

1.10 

0.249 

4.480 

4.442 

1.068 

1.019 

4.461 

1.29 

0.277 

4.519 

4.480 

1.130 

1.068 

4.500 

1.59 

0.321 

4.557 

4.519 

1.208 

1.130 

4.638 

2.05 

0.387 

4.595 

4.557 

1.308 

1.208 

4.576 

2.63 

0.457 

4.632 

4.595 

1.435 

1.308 

4.614 

3.43 

0.542 



Fig. 3. as a function of r 

rn or 

In figure 3 the quantity — '-r- is plotted as a function of r. There are eight 

rn dr 

curves in all — one for each of the curves of figure 1. It is to be observed that all 
these curves when extrapolated to the ends of the cell pass through the same 
point, and that the numerical value corresponding to this point is the same at 
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botii ends oi the cell, viz., 0.58. This is what one would expect, since at r« and Vb 
Ihe function Q(r,t) is zero, which means that at ihese points 


1 ^ 

m dr 


M(i - 7p)w* 
RT 


= Constant 


(4) 


Having determined i, it is a simple matter to obtain M = 68,000 from equa- 
tion 4. 

The value of this procedure lies in the fact that there are several curves to be 
extrapolated for fixing i. If there were only one curve available, some doubt 
might exist as to the validity of any extrapolation which might be made. But 
having several curves, and knowing that they all must pass through the same 
point, fixes this point with considerable precision. A further point of im- 
portance is that these curves are so simple, being almost straight lines near the 
ends of the cell. It is clear that there is no need to use as many curves as were 
used above; three would be almost as good as eight. 

There is another method of dealing with the curves in figure 2 which will now 
be described. It can be shown that n(r, t) must satisfy the following difierential 
equation (2) : 

_ 5rft)r) = 4- ® 

dr W^r / / dt 

Integrating this equation between any two points ri and within the cell, one 
gets: 






( 6 ) 


This equation holds for every value of the time, and in performing the integra- 
tion on the right-hand side it is necessary to determine dn/di at all points be- 
tween ri and at the particular time considered. 

In order to utilize equation 6 it is necessary to'obtain a series of values of the 
function dn/dl. Table 2 indicates how this would be done. It refers to the 
point r = 4.343 cm. Figure 4 enables one to see how this function varies with 
the time at different points in the cell. Figure 4 contains the data necessary 
for dealing with equation 0. For the sake of illustration let us study the state 
of affairs which existed at i = 24,000 sec. The manner in which the function 
r dn , 

77 varies with distance along the cell is indicated in figure 5. (The data 

flO dt ON 

for this curve are obtained from figure 4.) The curve extends to the ends of the 
cell, although only a part of it need be used for fixing the value of 6. An exam- 
ination of equation 0 shows that if the limits of integration are and Vb, the 
quantity on the left of the equality sign is zero. Therefore the total area under 
the curve of figure 5 should be zero. Careful measurement shows that this is 
actually the case, and this serves as an excellent check on the accuracy of the 
ealeulations. The actual area under the curve is 0.07 X 10"“®, while the total 
area without regard to sign is 9.30 X 10""®. 
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TABLE 2 


Calculation of — z: for r *» 
Tlo St 



tx 

»a 

Hq 

ni 

**o 

^average 

X 

o 

* 

seconds 

12,000 i 

seconds 

6,000 

0.970 

1.005 

9,000 

5.83 

18,000 

12,000 

0.941 

0.970 

15,000 

4.83 

24,000 

18,000 

0.919 

0.941 

21,000 

3.83 

30,000 

24,000 

0.900 

0.919 

27,000 

3.17 

36,000 

30,000 

0.884 

0.900 

33,000 

2.67 

42,000 

36,000 

0.872 

0.884 

39,000 

2.00 

48,000 

42,000 

0.860 

0.872 

45,000 

2.00 



From figure 5 it is clear that there are an unlimited number of choices of n and 
rj which will make the integral on the right of equation 6 equal to zero. Suppose* 
that n and r 2 have been so chosen. Then equation 6 becomes 



( 7 ) 
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Since tiie values of 


' at n and n, for the time in question, can be obtained 


from figure 3, we have anotlier metiiod of detennining S. The value of this 
procedure is that the calculaticms need not depend on measurements of concen- 
tration made near the ends of Hie cell, because the limits ri and r» can be picked 
well within the cell. 

If n is taken to be 4.263 cm., then rt must be 4.564 in order to make the integral 
zero. Turning now to figure 3, from Hie curve for I = 24,000 sec. it can be 



r Ofi 

Fia. 5. as a function of r for ( » 24,000 sec. 

no dt 


1 

found that —— has the value 0.350 at n and 0.435 at r*. Putting these values 
m dr 

in equation 7 gives S = 0.56. 

An important feature of this method is that as many determinaHons of $ as 
seem necessary can be made and an average taken. Figure 5 can be used in an 
infinite number of ways by choosing different values of ri and r» which make the 
integral zero. But in addition, curves similar to that in figure 5 can be obtained 
for any value of the time, and Hiese m turn yield furHier informatimi regarding 8. 

We now pass on to describe another manner in which equaHon 6 can be used. 
Suppose that the limits are chosen in such a way that the integral is not zero. 
Then it is possible to determine not only S but a as well. For example, if we 
dioose n = 4.263 and r* = 4.423 we have: 

r*'“* JL ^ dr « -2.22 X 10*^ cm.* sec.~‘ 

J 4 .M 1 no 
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For this case equation 6 becomes 


n 2 / 1 
^wo \rn dr 



4.423 

4.263 


= - (-2.(58 X 10"“) 

5 


( 8 ) 


since <a = 290ir. Putting the proper values in the left-hand side of equation 8 
(and using 6 == 0.57, the average value obtained thus far) one gets s = 5.1 X 10~^*, 
which is to be compared with the value 5 X 10~^® which was assumed in comput- 
ing the curves of figure 2. It is of interest to note that in finding the values of s 

and d we have at the same time determined 7), sinc^i 5 = This procedure 

would be most useful, if the experimental difficulties can be surmounted, because 
a single run of the ultracentrifuge can be made to yield all three quantities, M, s, 
and I), Notice that as many determinations of can be made as seem necessary 
to give a good average value. 

The usefulness of the modem ultracentrifuge is not confined to the study of 
substances of high molecular weight. With the high rotational speeds obtainable 
molecules whose weight is less than 1000 can he dealt with. For such light 
particles it is impossible to measure s by direct means because they settle too 
slowly. An analysis such as the above would permit s to be measured in such 
an extreme case. A knowledge of s for small particles might conceivably be of 
some theoretical interest. 

The physical significance of equation 6 can be demonstrated in a simple 
manner. Consider the region of the cell between the surfaces ri and r 2 . The 
net number of molecules entering this region per second at the time t is 
Qi^hO — Q(r 2 ,f). But this is also equal to 


rSh dr 
dt 


evaluated at the time L Equating these two quantities, one has equation 6. 

Since many of the substances that one might wish to study do not consist of 
particles of a single weight, but rather are composed of particles of many different 
weights, it is important to study the above method in order to see if it is of any 
value in this case. Suppose there are many groups of molecules present and 
that the number per cubic centimeter of the group at the point r, at the time 
ty is n,. Then the number of molecules of this group crossing the surface at r, 
per second, is; 

(?.(»•,/)= A (9) 

At r« and n this quantity is zero for all groups. Thus at the ends of the cell 



for all values of L 
one gets 


Multiplying equation 10 by M,- and summing over all groups, 
rXiM\nd - = 0 


(11) 
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at Ta and rj for all t. But S(M,'n,) = C, where C is the concentration in terms 
of weight of dissolved substance per unit volume. If S(M\ni) is written as 
equation 11 becomes 


ilf„(l - VpW 1 dC 


RT 


rC dr 


= 0 


( 12 ) 


at r* and rj for all t. 
and is a function of r and t.) 


(The quantity Af„ is the weight-average molecular weight 

1 dC 

If, as before, the quantity is computed 


rC dr 

from an experimental concentration versus distance curve at a specific time, this 
quantity, when plotted against r and extrapolated to the ends of the cell, gives 
Mw at each end at this particular time. (It is assumed that the optical methods 
of determining concentrations are applicable and that they give C when the 
particles are not of uniform size.) This extrapolation will not give the same 
value at each end of the cell, because Mu> will be changing at these points as time 
goes on. At r^, the outer boundary, will gradually increase as the fraction 
of heavier molecules becomes greater, while at the opposite effect will be 
observed. If a series of determinations of at and were to be made at 
different times and plotted, on the same graph, as a function of the time, the 
two curves obtained should meet when extrapolated back to zero time, and the 
intersection would he the value of at either end of the cell at t = 0, i.e., the 
weight-average molecular weight of the original substance. It should pointed 
out that this treatment assumes that the partial specific volume is independent 
of the size of the molecule. This is probably a safe assumption when the 
molecules are all of the same substance. 

This latter method, if developed to the point where some precision could be 
achieved, might possibly have some applications for industry. It is often nec- 
essary in the manufacturing process to have the weight-average molecular weight 
confined between certain limits if the final product is to be acceptable. With a 
standardized routine and an ultracentrifuge specially built for the purpose, it 
ought to be possible to fix My, within narrow limits for many substances in a 
matter of a few hours. 

In a difficult experiment all clues which suggest a value of the quantity sought 
should be studied. Figure 2 (which, of course, refers to a monodisperse sub- 
stance) contains a feature which is very noteworthy, viz,, that all the curv^es 
cross the line n/no = 1 at the same point. All the curves for later times up to 
< = 00 pass through this same point. It might be thought that this is accidental 
and would not be likely to be true for some other substance. That it is not 
wholly accidental can be shown by the following considerations. These curves 
are calculated from the following function (2) 


n 

no 


+ 2 An»Mm(2)c 

^ m-l 






(13) 


which is the sdution of equation 6. In equation 13 a = 5r®/2, b = 5r|/2, a — 
Srl/2, the am’s are large negative quantities, the .4m’s are constants, and the 
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are rather complicated functions of z. When the equilibrium method is 
used it is not customary to have the final concentration vary too widely through- 
out the cell, and n{rh)/n{r^ at i == oo would normally lie between 2.0 and 3.5, 
which means that 0.7 < & ~ a < 1.3. Furthermore, as the cells are of short 
length (about 0.5 cm.) and placed fairly far from the centre of rotation (about 
4.5 cm.), the ratio 6/a = rl/rl. ^ (5.0/4.5)- 1.25, so that a and 6 will have 

numerical values in excess of 4.0. This will be true of all experiments aimed 
at equilibrium performed with centrifuges of the type commonly used. With 
these restrictions on a and 6 let us consider equation 13. In a relatively short 
time after the beginning of the run the higher terms in the summation vanish 
and 

- = e + (14) 

Tio c — e 

The function M\{z) is not easy to treat analytically, but it can be shown that, 
subject to the restrictions on 6 and a pointed out above, it has one root between 
a and 6, and that this root is very close to the value 

6 - 0.45 - 0.40(6 - a ~ 1) 

Now let us look for the value of z which satisfies 

h — a ^ , 

This may be written 

2 = />- 111(^37-) (16) 

where x = 6 — a. Expanding the right-hand side of this equation about a; = 1 
by Taylor’s theorem gives 

2 = 6 - 0.46 - 0.42(6 - a - 1) + • • • 

Thus the value of z which makes 



equal to unity is almost identical with that which makes Mi(z) equal to zero. 
This guarantees that all the curves cut the line n/zio = 1 at practically the same 
point. Suppose that this point is determined and called r©. Then from equa- 
tion 15: 



The only unknown quantity in this equation is a, which must be found by 
numerical methods since it is impossible to express it explicitly. From figure 2 
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we find that n — 4.425 cm. and, if the values of r. and n given above are used, 
equation 17 is satisfied if a — 4.9. That is, 

«r^2 = 4.9 or« = 0.57 

This cannot be used as a precision method but should be useful for indicating 
the order of magnitude of M. 
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NEW BOOKS 

Practical Physiological Chemistry. 12th edition. Br Philih B. Hawk, Bernard L. Oser, 

AND William H. Si^mmerson. xiv 4- 1323 pp. Philadelphia: The Blakiston (Company, 

1947. Price: SlO.OO. 

The twelfth edition of this well-known book will be w’elcomed by everyone who is inter- 
ested in this particular field. All the subjects previously covered have been revised and 
several new sections have been added. This results in a very complete <*.overage of Uie 
topics which fall within the scope of the title. 

The subjects covered, which are presented in the more or less conventional order, are as 
follows: sime physicochemical properties of* solutions; the chemistry of carbohydrates, 
fats, proteins, and nucleic acids; the chemistry of milk; the chemistry of epithelial and 
connective tissue, teeth, muscular tissue, and nervous tissue; enzymes; the chemistry of 
digestion; intestinal absorption; putrefaction and detoxication; feces; the chemistry of 
blood and blood analysis; the chemistry of respiration; energy metabolism; hormones; 
the constituents of urine and their determination in urine; carbohydrate, fat, protein, and 
inorganic metabolism; vitamins and deficiency diseases; and antibiotics. In addition 
there are nine appendices covering such topics as: reagents and solutions; composition of 
foods; tables of logarithms and atomic weights; analysis of variance; and maintenance of 
animals for nutrition experiments. 

Concerning the new material, the senior author states in the preface, . new sections 
have been introduced on the polarograph; on isotopes; on the sulfa drugs; on metalmlic 
antagonists and antibiotics; on the Warburg tissue-slice prf>cedure; on the theory and 
practice of photometric analysis; on the electrophoretic fractionation of the plasma pro- 
teins; on the composition of foods; and on the various vitamins whose importance has 
become recognized since the last edition together with a fuller discussion of the clinical 
relationships of certain vitamins. Also many new quantitative procedures for blood and 
urine have been added. 

All the material is presented in a clear manner; the experimental procedures are very 
detailed and easy to follow. The large number of illustrations (329 text illustrations and 
5 color plates) add much to the quality of the book. 

With regard to nomenclature and symbols, some changes have been made from previous 
editions. As an example, the term milliliter has been used in place of cubic emtimeter as 
a unit of volume. The presentation of numerous chemical formulas is quite useful and 
anfaatiees the value of the book as a reference. 
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In format the book is first class, the binding and paper being of high quality. 

This book can be easily recommcmded to anyone in the field of physiological chemistry. 
As a laboratory text and reference book it is excellent. It should be especially useful to 
anyone who is teaching laboratory work and to all students doing graduate work in the 
field. 

Charles Carr. 

Meson Theory of Nuclear Forces, Ily Wolfgang Pauli. 69 pp. New York City: Inter- 

science Publishers, Inc., 1946. Price: $2.00. 

This small volume by one of the most distinguished and active workers in the field of 
meson physics is based on lectures given at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1944, the not^es of which are here published in but slightly amended form. Within the 
compass of sixty-nine pages Professor Pauli has given the meat of all aspects of the current 
theory, for both charged and uncharged mesons, and for the so-called weak and strong 
coupling forms of the theory. The treatment is really only a summary, rather than an 
e;KpoBition. of the theory and is scarcely adapted for a first introduction; for the more 
sophisticated reader in quantum-mechanical literature it will give an illuminating account 
of the present state of affairs in the theory of mesons. While the theory is unquestionably 
a brilliant attempt to extend the electromagnetic theory of photons, and in a certain sense 
has been vindicated by the discovery of mesons in cosmic rays, the present ambiguous 
state with respect to nuclear forces and the inherent mathematical difficulties make it 
difficult to guess in w'hat sense it will remain as a permanent part of our conception of 
nature. Professor Pauli’s discussion gives a balanced account of both the successes and 
the failures of the theory to date. 

Eoward L. Hill. 

Fourier Transforms and Structure Factors. By Dorothy W’^rinch. 96 pp. Monograph 

No. 2 of the American Society for X-Ray and Electron Diffraction. February, 1946. 

Copies of the monograph can be obtained from the Treasurer of the Society, Dr. C. C. 

Murdock, Department of Physics, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Price: 

$4.00. 

In just the same way that a crystal structure can be represented in terms of a reciprocal 
lattice every point of which is weighted with its corresponding structure factor, a molecule 
can I)c represented in terms of weighted reciprocal space (A. llettich: Z. Krist. 90 , 483 
(1935). P. P. Kwald: Z. Krist. 90 , 493 (1935). G. Knott: Proc. Phys. Soc. (London) 52 , 
229 (1940)). Such a representation is called the molecular structure factor, w'hich is very 
closely related to the Fourier transform of the molecule. This representation has proved 
particularly useful when the geometry of the molecules or groups comprising a crystal is 
known and the problem is to determine their relative orientation (A. Charlcsby, G. Finch, 
and H. Wilnian: Proc. Phys. Soc. (Dmdon) 51 , 479 (1939). J. Waser and C. S. Lu: J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 66, 2035 (1944); the power of the Fourier transform is illustrated by its use here 
in reducing the original fifty-four unknown parameters in the biphenylene crystal to four). 

In this short and excellent monograph, Dr. Wrinch has recorded the Fourier transforms 
of a large number of structural types, many of wdiich occur frequently in a wide variety 
of crystals. These types include points of a lattice (Chapter 3) and, among others, tetra- 
hedral, octahedral, and hexagonal sets of points (Chapter 4). The discussion is extended 
(Chapter 5) to sets of many points on surfaces and within volumes based on a cubic lattice. 
The transforms of continuous distributions (Chapter 6) permit a discussion of composite 
distributions 6(D), in which continuous distributions D are repeated by parallel displace- 
ment at any of the sets of points 6. Three classes of applications are mentioned: (1) 
When D represents an atom, the composite distribution yields the transform of like or 
closely similar atoms at the points of one of the sets 6. (2) When D represents the unit of 
pattern of a crystal and 6 the set of points of the lattice, the composite distribution is the 
crystal, and its transform is defined only at reciprocal lattice points. (3) When 5 is a 
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fragment of a lattice and D is the unit of pattern, the composite distribution is that of a 
small crystal. The transforms of small cubic crystals bounded by various forms are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 7. 

The possibility of the use of the Fourier transform is mentioned as an aid in the deter- 
mination of the structures of megamolecular crystals in which the structures and even to 
some extent the compositions of the molecules are unknown. However, for the present 
we may expect the principal applications to continue to be in determinations of crystal 
structures containing molecules whose geometry is known at least approximately. The 
best information obtained so far concerning the detailed principles upon which the struc- 
tures of megamolecular crystals are based has come from the relatively few complete 
structural investigations of simple molecules related to the large molecules. 

Mathematically, Dr. Wrinch's book is well presented. The text is expressed in a com- 
pact style, which however is not always clear grammatically (e.g., parts of pages 19, 23, 
63, 65, 70). The printing, binding, and paper are quite good. 

This excellent book can be recommended highly to anyone interested in the ways in 
which the Fourier transform can be used in structural analysis. 

William N. Lipscomb. 

Fundamentals of Semi-micro Qualitative Analysis, By Carl J. Engelder. x 8J in.; 

vi4- 385 pp. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1947. Price: $3.50. 

This book differs markedly from the earlier conventional book on Semi-micro Qualita- 
tive Analysis by Engelder, Dunkelberger, and Schiller in that the theoretical material and 
laboratory directions are not separated. Each of the first five chapters comprising Part 
I, The Cations, begins with a discussion of some phase of the theory of qualitative analysis, 
w^hich is followed by a brief discussion of the chemical properties of the ions, preliminary 
experiments that aid in carrying out the analysis, and a procedure for the analysis of the 
group. In each chapter, exercises are interposed at suitable points. Advantage is taken 
of the simpler chemistry of the ions usually placed in Groups IV and V to pass rapidly into 
the theories fundamental to the proper understanding of qualitative analysis. Discussions 
of the ions of Groups III, II, and I then follow in that order. 

Each of the three chapters comprising Part II, The Anions, contains a discussion of the 
anions, procedure for the analysis of the ions, and some theory. As in Part I, exercises 
are placed to enable the student to determine whether he has grasped the subject or m)t 
— such as the pH of solutions, the theory of neutralization and hydrolysis, and the elec- 
trochemical theory of oxidation. 

In Part III, the systematic analysis of liquid and solid samples is discussed for both 
cations and anions. In the Appendix is a discussion of colloids; the mathematics involved 
in qualitative analysis; suggestions to the instructor, including a weekly schedule; lists of 
apparatus and reagents; tables of the concentrations of reagents; logarithms; etc. 

The reviewer thinks that the mixing of theory and laboratory directions is apt to con- 
fuse the student. Furthermore, if the anions are not studied, the theory in this part will 
have to be worked into that given with the cations. Some of the statements in the theo- 
retical part are questionable; for example, on page 37 the ionization of sodium chloride is 
said to be ‘^actually 85.2 per cent,** and on page 152 ff. *‘the per cent of ionization of 0.1-M 
sodium hydroxide, hydrochloric, and nitric acids is 91-92%, while that of uni-univalent 
salts is 80-85%, uni-bivalent salts is 65-75%, and that of bi -bivalent salts is 35-45%.** 

The use of single and double arrows is confusing. On page 62, a single arrow is used in 
the equation for the precipitation of a difficultly soluble substance, and on page 64 double 
arrows are used. Similarly, single arrows are found in equations used to write expressions 
for the appropriate equilibrium constants on pages 68, 135, and 189, and double arrows on 
pages 184 and 261. The expression for calculating the concentration of an ion, **Molarity 
X per cent of ionization** on page 157 is only partly correct. The procedures in general are 
conventional and are undoubtedly satisfactory. 


G. B. Heisig. 
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The Problem of Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic Bombs. By Ainsley J. Coalb. 116 pp. 

Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1947. Price: $2.00. 

Prepared under the direction of the Committee on Social and Economic Aspects of 
Atomic Energy of the Social Science Research Council, a factual analysis of the problem 
of dealing with an attack employing atomic bombs is attempted. The writer at the outset 
wisely discards the possibility that there will be any means of warding off or nullifying 
such an attack by an enemy possessing atomic weapons. Although the various aspects of 
amelioration or reduction are studied and expounded at length, one is left with a deep 
sense of futility 

What is the point of recommending di8]>erBal of centers of production, transportation, 
communication, and defense without considering the means of putting the proposals into 
effect within an allow^able i)eriod of time? The latter, necessarily indefinite, is estimated 
at 3-15 years. If, then, the proportion of our critical industries and defenses that must 
be dispersed or go underground is as great as estimated — one-third of our present econ- 
omy — the question becomes first a practical and economic one: can it be done? and sec- 
ondly, is there any reasonable likelihood that it will be done? 

When one considers the dislocations from the recent w'ar, the difficulty of building, the 
scarcity and high cost of materials and labor, the maladjustment of distribution and alloca- 
tion, it seems certain that such a huge program of relocation could not be carried through 
within the time limit, even if we had the will to do it. 

No doubt the Social Science Research Council has also considered all the means of 
avoiding an atomic war. That would seem to the reviewer the much more profitable ap- 
proach to the problem, the one in which the talents of the Social Science Research Council 
can best be applied in its ow’n field of human conduct. 

S. C. Lind. 

Concise Chemical and Technical Dictionary. Edited by H. Bennett. 6 x 9 in. xxxix 

4- 1055 pp. Brooklyn, New' York: The Chemical Publishing (k)mpany, Inc., 1947. 

Price * $10 00. 

“This is a dictionary for both professionals and laymen: chemists and engineers in all 
industries, technical workers of all trades, manufacturers, importers, brokers, salesmen, 
teachers, librarians, students of all professions, and every intelligent person who w^ants to 
understand what he is reading when he comes across a technical expression in a book, 
newspaper or advertisement of a chemical product. “ This quotation from the editor’s 
preface, and another section which states that the volume “ . . . covers every field of 
scientific and technical development,” indicate the wide range of usefulness of the dic- 
tionary 

A compilation of thousands of trade-name or proprietary products in many fields is, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, the most valuable part of the dictionary. The list is strictly 
up to date, inasmuch as surprisingly few of the names apj)eHring in journals and trade 
literature fail to show' up in the dictionary. 

Among the 50,000 definitions included in the volume there are said to l>e “ . . . descrip- 
tions of every common or rare chemical, etc., etc.” Surely the editor does not expect the 
literal acceptance of this statement by an intelligent chemist! Among the thousands of 
organic and inorganic compounds listed there are too many for w hich no uses are given and 
which are therefore out of place in a book of this character. These entries serve to make 
an unnecessarily large volume which sells at the relatively high price of $10.00. 

Working chemists and research students w'ho wish to have exact information about t he 
physical properties of a particular compound will probably prefer to use one of the standard 
handbooks rather than a dictionary. This preference might w'ell be dictated after a read- 
ing of the following statement: “When proi^erties such as boiling and melting points are 
given, they may be for commercial rather than for pure products and slight differences 
must be expected.” 
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The book is well made, the printing is good, and the proofreading has been Very care- 
fully done ; the reviewer did not notice a single typographical error. The dictionary should 
prove valuable on many occasions to most of the persons whom the author intends it 
to serve, and it deserves a place In the libraries of those who can afford the' purchase 
price. ^ 

J. Lewis Maynard. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

It was found desirable, in another connection, to compare approximately, in 
the neighborhood of the critical point, the fundamental functions occurring in the 
van der Waals and Lennard-Jones and Devonshire models of classical liquids 
with the sa^e functions obtained from experimental data. It is believed that 
these result^, although necessarily of only a semiquantitative nature, might be of 
interest, arkfl they are presented here. A new approximate free-volume model 
for classical liquids is discussed briefly in an appendix. 

, For a classical perfect gas 

-A/NkT = In + 1 (1) 

where v = V /N and j(T) is the int/crnal partition function. In passing from a 
classical perfect gas and equation 1 to the free-volume model of a classical 
imperfect gas or liquid, we may replace, in equation 1, the volume per molecule, 
Vy by an effective free volume per molecule tv, and introduce a potential energy 
of interaction per molecule — x, evaluated when each molecule is in the center of 
its cell. In the most general form of this model both iv and x would be functions 
of V and T, Actualljv the dependence of x on T is not very strong. Neglecting 
this dependence we have, for an imperfect gas or liquid (classical), according to 
this model: 

-A/NkT = In ^ 

The theory of Lennard-Jones and Devonshire (LJD) (7) serves as an illustration 
of equation 2. We shall actuallj’' be concerned primarily with the very crude, but 
still helpful, simplest free-volume model in w hich both v/ and x aro taken as func- 
tions of V only. The physical picture associated with this latter more restricted 
model is that each molecule moves freely in a uniform potential field (— x(t^)) 
over the free volume Nv/, The remainder of the volume, V — Nv/y is excluded 
because the potential energy is infinite in this region. The excluded volume 
arises, of course, owing to the presence of the other molecules. In the more 
general case (equation 2), each molecule moves in a non-uniform (periodic in 
three dimensions, on the average) potential field over the entire volume Nv = 
F. The molecules spend most but not all of their time near potential minima 
(at which the potential energy has the value — x(v)), following the Boltzmann 
distribution law\ The temperature dependence introduced by the Boltzmann 
distribution appears in v/iVyT)n Models of this type define ‘‘effective’’ free 
volumes. 
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For future use, it will be convenient to define several new quantities (following 
Fowler and Guggenheim (2) to some extent): 

Aifiv) = x(») 

= Vf(v,T) 

A = 2€ (e, A > 0 ) 

V* = 

We assume that the potential energy of interaction between two molecules, as a 
function of the distance r between them, is given by 




Equation 4 defines € and r*. Also, z is the average number of nearest neighbors 
and 7 is a geometrical constant depending on the type of packing (7 = \/2 for 
close packing, and s = 12 ). A, ^(v), / (r, T), and r* are now defined by equations 
3 in terms of €, r*, 7, 2, x, and v/. The function /(*;, T) is the fraction of the actual 
volume that is effectively “free.'' 

From equation 2 and 

L = Li- jL) 

kT 3 a\ mT) 


we have 




+ A b( 

^ hT \ 


din/ 


— ^ _ 1 1 ^ 

^ d In {v/v*) d In (v/v*) 

B = ^ ( 7 ) 

dln(t;/t;*) 

We expect the functions v? and B to be universal functions, to a good approxi- 
mation, for suitable gases such as nitrogen, argon, neon, etc. The question now 
arises as to the correct form of the functions <p and B. Unfortunately there is no 
satisfactory theory to which to turn, though perhaps the most successful tractable 
effort is that of LJD. Writing x == v*/vy the LJD model leads to 

B(^) = 2a:‘-2.4a:* (9) 

^ (ti* ’ at) “ 

= 1.2x*-0.5x‘ (11) 
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where g, gi, and g^ are functions of v/v* and A/kT defined by certain integrals. 
These equations give A/kT^ = 9, Ve/v* ^ 1.8, and PjOc/kTc = 0.64. If we 
compare these critical constants with experimental values for neon, nitrogen, 
and argon (see table 1 ), the first is seen to be quite good (discussed further below) 
but one should have vjv* — 2.76 and P^dkTe = 0.292. 


TABLE It 



Tc 

e X 

EftC.S 


A X 10“ 

EKCS 

y 

r« IN 

A» 

V* IN 

A.« 

I'c/r* 

P cVe 
kTc 

PeV* 

kTe 

Ne. . 

44.4 

4.89 

10.42 

.50.9 

1.228 

29.2 

23.8 

2.88 

0.293 

0.1017 

N. 

126 0 

13.25 

10.91 

144.6 

1.286 

72 5 

56.4 

2.64 

0 290 

0.1098 

A. 

151 0 

IG 5 1 

10.50 

[ 173.2 

1.237 

56 2 1 

45.4 

2.75 

0.292 

0.1062 


33.2 1 

4.25 

1 

(8 90)' 


1 

35.3 ; 



0 294 

1 

Hp. 

5.2 ! 

0.827 1 

(7 21). 

1 i 

I 


1 

0.298 

i 


t See pp. 285 and ^5 of reference 2; original references are given there. 


It is of int^erest to discuss van der Waals’ equation also, from this point of view- 


We have: 









a/v-){v — b) — 

kT 

( 12 ) 

Using (reference 8 ) 








2^r ^ 

r* = — yv* = 

: KlV* 

(13) 

and 








27r ^3 27r A ^ 

. “ = '3 

= K-iV* 

(14) 

equation 12 can be rewritten in 

the form 





~ = v>(v/v*) + A Biv/v*) 

(15) 

with 







<p(v/v*) 

= 1 + 7 - 

(t)/t 

Ki 

'*) -Kr 1 - 

• KiX 

(16) 

and 








B(v/v*) = 

-Kdiv/v*) = 


(17) 


The functions / and ^ are found from ^ and B by integrating (with respect to x, 
say), taking/ = 1 and ^ = 0 at x = 0, We can also write / as / = (i^ — 6 )/t;. 
Van der Waals' equation thus follows from a free-volume model with as well as 
JS, taken as a function of r/v* only. These van der Waals functions (equations 
16 and 17) are included in figures 1-4. In these figures, for van der Waals’ 
equation, we take z = 10.5 and find 7 from equation 20 (see Section II), leading 
toKi^ 2.59 and Kz = 0.247. 
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Our object is to compare, in the nei^borliood of the critical point, the fuac* 
tions B, /, and ^ of the UD and van der Waals models with corresponding 
fimctions calculated from experimental PVT data (Intematioml Critical TabUa, 
for example). Unfortunately, the experimental data for ai^on and nitrc^en do 
not appear to be adequate to study the temperature dependence (of <p and f) 
satisfactorily, and, for neon, the data seem inadequate even for the volume 
dependence. In any case the available data restrict one to temperatures slightly 
above the critical temperature. 

In view of the above restrictions, it will be necessary to make the approxima- 
tion, in examining the experimental data, of neglecting the temperature de- 
pendence of p and/. That is, w'e assume that the experimental PVT data follow 

<■*> 

(in other words, we ^'force^* the experimental data to obey the rather restricted 
equation 18). This is, of course, a fairly crude assumption, but it should lead to 
results of semiquantitative significance. 

The procedure is then as follows: Suppose Pv/kT is available for approxi- 
mately the same range in v/v*, for a gas, at two temperatures, Ti and 7 ^ 2 , which 
do not differ greatly. We may then interpolate (numerically or graphi- 
cally) (Pv/kT)i and (Pv/kT)2 for desirable values of v/v*. From equation 18, we 
have 


(Pv/kT)i = p(v/v*) + i^^Biv/v*) 
(Pv/kTh = p{v/v*) + B{v/v*) 


( 19 ) 


from which we calculate p and B f or each value of v/ v*. In this w'ay, if sufficient 
data are available, we can obtain the approximate volume dependence of p and 
B, near the critical temperature. 


II. CALCULATIONS FOR ARGON AND NITROGEN 

It is first necessary to make some preliminary calculations concerning 7 , v*, 
etc. For close packing of either type, 2 = 12 and 7 = \/ 2 . Actually, 2 is prob- 
ably somewhat less than 12 . The only experimental data available are for 
argon ( 1 , 10), leading to 2 = 10.2-10.9. We adopt 2 = 10.5 here as an average 
value. In order to estimate 2 for neon and nitrogen we assume that A/kT, =>• 
ztfkTe has the same value for argon, neon, and nitrogen. For argon (table 1 ), 
tiddng 2 = 10.5 and c = 16.5 X 10““ ergs per molecule, we find A/kT, — 8.31, 
and we adopt Ibis as an approximate universal value for suitable classieal gases. 
It may be compared with A/fcT« ^ 9 in the UD theory. Usin g A/kTe = 8.31, 
z is given for neon (the degeneracy in neon diould be neglifpble at its critical 
temperature) and nitrogen in table 1 , and also for hydrogen and helium assuming 
{<H the moment that they too are classical. The values of 2 thus obtained for 
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hydrogen and helium (in parentheses in the table) are approximate upper limits, 
since degeneracy aids condensation and hence, with degeneracy, other things 
being equal, the same critical temperature can obtain with a smaller number of 
nearest neighbors. The value of z for hydrogen, taking degeneracy into account, 
is estimated roughly in Appendix II as approximately 8.8. It may be pointed 
out in this connection that the relatively large discrepancies between Tc (calcd.)^ 
and Tc (obsd.) in table 5^ of Fowler and Guggenheim (from LJD) for hydrogen 
and helium are actually of the wrong sign to be explained by degeneracy. This is 
because z is assumed the same for all gases listed, including hydrogen and helium. 
From these considerations (table 1), one therefore expects that z should be 
relatively small for hydrogen and especially for helium. There is some tentative 
experimental evidence for this {z = 6) in the case of helium (6). 

In the absence of other information we make the rather reasonable assumption 
that the values of z in table 1 result from the occurrence of occasional random 
vacancies in a close-packed lattice. This allows us to estimate y from z by 

7 = ^/2 z/12 (20) 

The remainder of the values in table 1 for neon, nitrogen, and argon may then be 
calculated using r*® (see footnote to table 1) and the experimental critical con- 
stants. All of the non-experimental values in table 1 should be considered ap- 
proximate. 

Niirogen 

The only suitable data are for Ti — 128.64 (six experimental values of Pv/kT 
in the approximate range v/v* = 1.8 to 6.0) and T 2 = 126.78 (five experimental 
values in this range). As Ti — T 2 is quite small in this case, numerical interpola- 
tion of {Pv/kT)i and {Pv/kT )2 was used (Lagrange's formula) rather than 
graphical interpolation. B{v/u*) and <piv/v*) were then calculated from table 1 
and equations 19. These results are given in table 2 and figures 1 and 2. We 
also give, in table 2, the critical isotherm (A/frr-= 8.31) calculated from B, <py 
and equation 18. 

In order to calculate /(r/r*) and ^(v/v*) we must extrapolate d ln//dx and d^/dx 
to X = 0. We estimate (d In //dx)jf*o and (d^/dx)x-o from second virial coefii- 
cients, as follows: Assume that, for small x (large v), we can write 

( 21 ) 

^ I + ^ ^ I + i h + c) ( 22 ) 

V V \T / 

where b^T) is the second virial coefficient. Hence 



* T, (calcd.) is given incorrectly for helium; it should be 8.0°K. 

• Page 346 of reference 2. 
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TABLE 2 


Nitrogen 


»/»• 





Pv 

kTc 

Pv* 

kfl 

vfv* 

f 


1.847 

0.2464 

0.2193 

0.2268 

2.092 



1.786 

0.2218 

0.3316 

2.308 

0.2860 

0.2645 

0.1803 

1.754 

0.256 

0.111 

2.083 

0.2587 

0.2985 

2,770 

0.3330 

0.3125 

0.1716 

1.729 

0.303 


2.500 

0.2979 

0.2652 

3.232 

0.3812 

0.3608 

0.1709 

1.772 

0.352 

0.109 

3.125 

0.3510 

0.2269 

3.694 

0.4270 

0.4074 

0.1643 

1.765 


0.108 

4.167 

0.4365 

0.1796 

4.155 

0.4688 

0.4509 

0.1500 

1.690 

0.444 


6.250 

0.5434 

0.1295 

4.617 

0.5061 

0.4903 

0.1327 

1.586 

0.483 





5.079 

0.5393 

0.5251 

0.1191 

1.508 

0.518 





5.540 

0.5690 

0.5555 

0.1138 

1.496 

0.550 





6.002 

0.5956 

0.5819 

0.1142 

1.525 

0.576 

0.096 
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That is, we assume that B(r) is a linear function oi 1/T between Ti and T%. 
For nitrogen, b( T) is available for 2\ and and hence ci and C 2 may be calculated 
easily on this assumption. One finds Ci = —5.042 X 10^ A.®-deg. and C 2 = 
229.6 A.* It may be remarked that the limiting values of the derivatives 
obtained by equations 23 seem quite reasonable in actually performing the 
extrapolations. The same is true for argon (and hydrogen). \p and / may now 



be calculated by numerical integration, and these functions are also given in 
table 2, and in figures 3 and 4. 


Argon 

The temperatures 7\ == 157,24 and To = 152.8(> were used with careful large- 
scale graphical interpolation of PvfkT, Values of the second virial coefficient 
are not available for exactly these temperatures, but a tangent line was used, 
drawn througlh the smooth cun^c of B(ir) versus l/T at (Ti + T2)/2 = 155.05 
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(ti» smooth curve had to be extrapolated slightly to tiiis temperature). Himc 
is obtained «i = —0.361 X 10* A.*-deg. and Ca » 102.8 *A.* We give in table 3 
and figures 1-4 the functiQn 9 B, Vt f> wd and the calculated critical isotherm 
in table 3. 



m. DISCUSSION 

The functions <p, B, f, and ^ for ai^on and nitrogen, and for the van der Waals 
and UD models, may be compared in figures 1-4. The curves given for the LID 
model are for A/kT = 9 (this is the critical temperatme in this model— v* d®* 
pends on temperature here) . It will be observed that neither the van der Waals 
nor the UD functions resemble the “experimental” functions very closely, 
though, rather surprisingly, the van der Waals functions actually seem to be 
superior in some respects. Apparently the fact that we have, for small x, 

PvIkT = 1-1- 0(x) van der Waals (and actual gases) 

= 1 + UD 

ii of importance even near the critical point. 




vh* 

(PrX 

Q). 

2.308 

0.3082 

0.2688 

2.462 

0.3243 

0.2849 

2.638 

0.3423 

0.3033 

2.841 

0.3631 

0.3244 

3.077 

0.3860 

0.3485 

3.357 

0.4128 

0.3772 

3.693 

0.4436 

0.4100 

4.103 

0.4781 

0.4469 

4.616 

0.5178 

0.4886 

5.276 

0.5630 

0.5371 

6.156 

0.6124 

0.5914 

7.386 

0.6660 

0.6493 

9.233 

0.7248 

0.7110 

12.311 

0.7864 

0.7761 



Ft 

kTc 

Fv* 

kTc 

1.683 

0.251 

0.109 

1.699 

0.267 

O.IOS 

1.703 

0.285 

0.108 

1.714 

0.307 

0.108 

1.695 

0.332 

0.108 

1.655 

0.361 

0.108 

1.616 

0.395 

0.107 

1.567 

0.433 

0.105 

1.537 

0.476 

0.103 

1.467 

0.526 

0.100 

1.345 

0.582 

0.095 

1.249 

0.642 

0.087 

1.207 

0.706 

0.076 

1.146 

0.772 

0.063 




0,1723 

0.1723 

0.1706 

0.1693 

0.1640 

0.1557 

0.1470 

0.1365 

0.1277 

0.1133 

0.0918 

0.0730 

0.0603 

0.0451 


0.4098 

0.4497 

0.5017 

0.5652 

0.6417 

0.7311 



0.2319 

0.2090 

0.1830 

0.1547 

0.1242 

0.0917 


0.8103 


0.0626 
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The discrepancies between nitrogen and argon are rather small in figures 1 and 
2, but they are of course considerably magnified in figures 3 and 4 because of the 
integrations involved. 

Although it has been emphasized that the above comparison between experi- 
mental and theoretical curves is only semiquantitative, it is felt that the general 
form of the ‘‘experimental^’ functions B,/, and ^ exhibited in figures 1~4 should 
be of some value as a test in connection with future work on free-volume models 
of liquids^ 

It will be noticed, in figure 3, that at the critical point / is of the order of 0.3- 
0.5. Earlier work on liquids has given much smaller values (3, 4): / = 0.003- 
0.01. However, the actual discrepancy is not nearly so great as this, for these' 
latter values refer to considerably smaller volumes and temperatures. Let ua 
estimate roughly the magnitude of our /’s for argon and nitrogen at their re- 
spective boiling points. We may correct for the volume effect by extrapolating 


TABLE 4 

LJD functions for A./kT « 6 


v/v* 

** 

* 

h 


Pv 1 

kT 

Pv* 

kT 

1 

1.195 

0.7 

0.00262 

0.00182 

0.000333 

2.838 

2.375 

1.291 

0.6 

0.00395 

0.00380 

0.000662 

2.577 

1.996 

1.414 

0.5 

0.00659 

0.00865 

0.00140 

2.133 

1.508 

1.581 

0.4 

0.0115 

0.0222 

0.00325 

1.854 

1.173 

1.826 

0.3 

0.0213 

0.0667 

0.00843 

1.670 

0.915 

2.236 

0.2 

0.0425 

0.257 

0.0255 

1.528 

0.683 

2.575 

0.15 

0.0615 

0.583 

0.0478 

1 1.431 

0.556 

3.162 

0.1 

0.0930 

1.693 

0.1021 

1 413 

0.447 

4.472 

0.05 

0.1470 

7.825 

0.2648 

1.342 

1 0.300 


/, in figure 3, to / == 0 at v/v* = 0. We read from these extrapolated curves 
/ = 0.21 and 0.14 at the boiling-point values of v/v*, 1.04 and 1.06. For the 
temperature dependence we have to assume that it will be about the same as 
indicated (for g) for the LJD theory (table 7, page 348, of Fowler and Guggen- 
heim (2)). This introduces in our case a factor of about 4.2, which gives / = 
0.05 and 0.03. We are interested in temperatures below the boiling points for 
this comparison, which would give us still smaller values off than 0.05 and 0.03. 
In view of the crudeness of the temperature correction, it is therefore hard to say 
whether there is in fact any actual discrepancy in order of magnitude. It may 
be noted in this connection that the UD theory gives / = 2iryg == 0.17 at the 
critical point (compared to 0.3-0.5 here). 


APPENDIX I 

In the course of the present work LJJ) functions were calculated for A/k T' =« 6. 
As these results may be of use to others, they are given in table 4. 
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APPENDIX II 

Hydrogen is probably slightly degenerate (Bose-Einstein) near its critical 
point. At the present time, no treatment of a degenerate imperfect gas or liquid 
is available, even for the simplest (hard sphere type) model, owing to mathe- 
matical difficulties. However, because the degeneracy iii hydrogen at the 
critical point is only slight, it would seem that one ought to be able to make the 
necessary small corrections with “order of magnitude’’ accuracy in this case 
(but not for helium) by adopting the simplest possible type of assumption: write 
the well-known (8) expression for the Helmholtz free energy of a perfect Bose- 
Einstein gas 

-A/NkT = In pw + 1 + |o.4618 

+ 0.0111 + 0.00005 

= 0.5134^0^^- v<v\T) 



= __L_ 

2.G12p \27rmfrT'/ 


where p is the degeneracy of the lowest energy level, and then formally replace v 
by Vf{v) wherever v appears and add a term x{'^)/kT to both parts of the above 
equation for --A/NkT (this procedure being in formal analogy with the process: 
equation 1 equation 2 for a classical liquid). The equation of state then 
follows immediately. 

Some calculations have been made on hydrogen, using the above procedure 
and experimental PVT data as for argon and nitrogen. A method of successive 
approximations must be used here to get the “experimental” functions JS, /, 
and The fact that the experimental data refer to a mixture of ortho- and 
para-hydrogen was taken into account. It does not seem worthwhile to present 
these calculations in detail, because they probably have only order-of-magnitude 
significance. However, a few results might be mentioned: The observ’^ed critical 
temperature of hydrogen is about one-half of a degree lower than it would be if 
hydrogen were non-degenerate (i.e., classical) ; z is about 8.8 (instead of the classi- 
cal value 8.96) ; the functions B, /, and ^ found for hydrogen agree as well with 
argon and nitrogen as the argon and nitrogen functions do with each other 
(figures 1-4). Because of the small amount of degeneracy, these hydrogen 
functions do not differ much from the results obtained in a classical calculation 
for hydrogen (as for argon and nitrogen). So the corrected functions for hydro- 
gen should be fairly reliable. 


APPENDIX III 

We discuss here very briefly a new model of a classical liquid which might be of 
interest. It has about the same degree of crudeness as the harmonic oscillator 
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model of a liquid, but it is somewhat more general (it includes the harmonic 
oscillator model as a special case) and seems more realistic in a sense. It retains, 
on the one hand, the close connection between a crystal and the harmonic oscil- 
lator model of a liquid, and, on the other, it also shows clearly the transition from 
liquid to gas. 

In the harmonic oscillator model, each molecule is considered to be trapped in 
a cell and performs harmonic oscillations in three dimensions about the center 
of the cell. As the distance r from the center of the cell increases, the potential 
energy becomes larger and larger. In the UD model the potential energy also 
becomes infinite as r increases, but the form of the potential curve is more 
complicated than just parabolic (as it is taken to be in the harmonic oscillator 
model). In both of these models, because of this infinite potential energy 
property, it is necessary to introduce in a rather arbitrary fashion the possibility 
of a molecule moving from cell to cell (communal entropy) in the liquid state. 
The present model avoids this difficulty. 

Any given molecule in a liquid may be thought of roughly as being surrounded 
on the average by a number, 2 , of nearest neighbors in a close-packed lattice. 
If z is less than 12, say 10.5, we assume some of the lattice sites are vacant at 
random. As a molecule moves outward from the center of its cell, the potential 
energy usually increases. In order for the molecule to continue this outward 
motion and pass through its own coordinate shell into an adjacent cell it must in 
general pass over a potential barrier, but not an infinite one. If a molecule in a 
liquid is surrounded by nearest neighbor molecules in a face-centered cubic lattice, 
there are six most probable places, symmetrically distributed, through which the 
central molecule can pass in leaving the cell (these are the centers of the six 
squares formed by groups of four molecules in the coordinate shell) . On the time 
average there is of course spherical symmetry, but for convenience we make use, 
as an approximation, of the simple cubic symmetry of the six passageways and 
write for the simplest possible potential function having the desired properties 

y, 2J) = -x{v) + J [x{v) - xX*')] ^3 — cos?^ ~ cos^ - (26) 

That is, — x(t^) is the potential energy at the center of a cell (say x ^ y ^ z — 0), 
— X«(t^) is the potential energy at the side of a cell (top of the potential barrier; 
say y = 2 = 0, X == d/2), and we assume a cosine curve for intermediate positions. 
In the picture above, d, the wave length of the potential curve, is (a/2) X (dis- 
tance between nearest neighbors). However, in the classical treatment used 
below, d does not appear in the final equations. 

The classical partition function for a single molecule in the volume F =* Z* is 

(26) 


with 


^ ^ jjfjfj i-H/kT) dr dy dz dp^ dpy dp* 




( 27 ) 
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Hence 

q = (x/fcr) exp [-|(x - x.)/kT] 

The value of the integral is ZIo(w), where lo(u) is a modified Bessel function of the 
first kind and w = (x — x»)/2kT. The complete partition function for N 
molecules is Q = q^/N\, We obtain, finally, 

-A/NkT = In vMT)m +‘ 1 + (29) 

with 

v,{v,T) = i;exp {-i[x(t») - x.{v)ykT]ll - ) 

= vjexp [—u{v,T)]h(u{v,T))y (30) 

As r — » =0 or T' — ♦ ac (x, X. — ♦ 0), M — » 0 and v/ —* v (perfect gas). AbT —*0 
or r— » 0(1 X — x«} ~* »),«—♦ « and 


r kT T* 

(31) 

since 



(32) 

In the usual harmonic oscillator model 


[2 "(.T 

(33) 


where viv) is the frequency of oscillation. The formal connection between the 
two models (for large u) is therefore 

In order to proceed further the functions x(*’) and x»(») must be specified. It 
is clear that a more general model of this type could be developed, replacing the 
arbitrarily assumed cosine form of the potential energy by a function obtained 
from more fimdamental considerations. This would lead to a treatment similar 
to that of UD, except that infinite potential barriers would be replaced by 
finite ones. 

It will be noted that there is an obvious connection between the present model 
of a liquid and the treatment of the problems (5, 9) of (1) hindered rotation in 
molecules such as ethane and (2) the mobile-localized transition of adsorbed 
molecules. 
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SUMMARY 

1. The fundamental functions of the van der Waals and Lennard- Jones and 
Devonshire models of classical liquids are compared with corresponding ap- 
proximate functions obtained from experimental PVT data on nitrogen and 
argon. Neither of these models is very satisfactory from this point of view. 
The general form of the ‘‘experimentaP’ functions should be useful as an ap- 
proximate criterion of success of future free-volume models of liquids. 

2. Related calculations on hydrogen are discussed very briefly. It is possible 
to take into account the slight degeneracy in hydrogen near its critical point in 
only a very approximate manner. 

3. A new approximate model of a classical liquid is suggested which retains, 
on the one hand, the close connection between a crystal and the harmonic 
oscillator model of a liquid, and which, on the other hand, shows clearly the 
transition from liquid to gas. 
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ADSORPTION OF GASKS ON SURFACES OF POWDERS AN. 

METAL FOILS^ 

R. T. DAVIS, Jr., T. W. DeWITT, and P. H. EMMETT 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh IS, Pennsylvania 

Received June 11 j 1947 

louring the past ten 3 ^ears many measurements have been made to test the 
validity for the determination of surface area of an improved method (9) and 
also a theoretical method (6) for interpreting multilayer adsorption isotherms 
taken near the boiling points of the gaseous adsorbates. Tlie proposed methods 

1 Presented at the Symposium on the Adsorption of Gases which was held under the 
auspices of the Division of Colloid Chemistry at the 110th Meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society, Chicago, Illinois, September 11-12, 1946. 
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have been applied with apparent success to materials having large areas (6, 10, 17) 
by using gases such as nitrogen as adsorbate at — 195°C.; to those having very 
small areas, by using ethylene (18) at — 183°C. ; and to those with medium areas, 
by using krypton at — 195®C. (4). 

Within the last three years, one of the authors (T. W. D.) had occasion to 
measure the surface area of flat metal foil or of bundles of wire, using krypton 
at ~ 195°C. as adsorbate. He discovered that if 15.5 A.^, the value for the cross- 
sectional area of krypton as calculated in the usual way, was employed, the 
surface area obtained was smaller by 30 per cent or so than the geometric area. 
Even the use of a 1.3 correction factor for the krypton area, as suggested by 
Beebe (4) and coworkers, yielded a roughness factor equal to or slightly less than 
unity. Since roughness factors smaller than unity are inconceivable, the present 
work was undertaken with a view to checking the roughness factor of two foils 
by krypton and other usable gases. Secondary objectives included obtaining a 
cross-comparison of area values on a variety of adsorbents with different ad- 
sorbates, suggesting new adsorbates to use on samples in the intermediate area 
range and obtaining, if possible, for the first time, a complete S-shaped isotherm 
on a surface known to be flat and non-porous. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Apparatus 

For the adsorption measurements at pressures up to 1 atm. the normal ad- 
sorption apparatus was used (8). In some later experiments in which the solu- 
tion of the gases in stopcock grease became a problem, mercury-activated ball 
\'alves were substituted for the stopcocks. For the low-pressure measurements, 
a separate system with a McLeml gauge having a range of 0.05-18 mm. \vas 
employed. The gauge was calibrated in the usual manner and also was checked 
against a manometer equipped with a travelling microscope; its error was less 
than 1 per cent. Mercuiy cut-offs were used instead of stopcocks on this low- 
pressure apparatus. 


Gases 

The nitrogen used for adsorption measurements was the prepurified tank 
grade, the helium, for calibration purposes, was commercial grade and was 
purified by passage over degassed charcoal at —195®C. 

n-Butane of 99 per cent purity from the Ohio Chemical Company was liq- 
uefied and any low-boiling fraction was pumped off; the remainder was used 
for adsorption measurements. Its vapor pressure was checked with the data 
of Aston and Messerly (3). An additional check was made of its purity by 
infrared and by mass-spectrographic analysis; tlie results indicated a maximum 
impurity of 0.3 per cent propane and 0.4 per cent isobutane. 

Krypton of a spectroscopically pure grade was obtained from the Linde Air 
Products Company. An early sample of the gas was found to contain ap- 
proximately 2 per cent xenon and as such w^as unsatisfactory. However, addi- 
tional containers of gas obtained later were found to be free of this impurity. 



use the gas was solidified at — 195fC. and checked for purity by vapor- 
preKre measurements. , 

Freon-21 (dichloromonofluoromethane) from the Matheson Chemical Com- 
pany and 1-butene of 99 per cent purity from the Phillips Petroleum Company 
were purified in the same manner as the butane. 

Adsorbents 

The silver foil was approximately 0.0005 in. thick and 7 in. wide. It was 
wound on a glass mandrel, and the layers were separated to some extent by silver 
wires 0.0045 in. in diameter. The geometric surface was 1.56 m.^ 

The monel ribbon was 0.002 in. thick and 0.125 in. wide. It was wound on a 
glass mandrel in a number of coils each about 1 in. in diameter. Its geometric 
area was 0.579 m.® 

Two samples of glass spheres were used. They were both prepared by the 
method of Bloomquist and Clark (5). One sample, very kindly furnished by 
the Battelle Memorial Institute, had been carefully sized and had a particle 
diameter of 7 microns. The other sample would pass a 200-mesh screen but was 
not uniform in size. 

The tungsten powder was similar to powder 9799 which had been used by 
Frankenburg and one of the authors for the study of hydrogen and nitrogen 
chemisorptions (7, 11). 

The zinc oxide was a sample of material sent to us by Dr. C. W. Siller of the 
New Jersey Zinc Company. It was designated as #F1601. 

Activated alumina, in the form of 3/16-in. tablets from the Harshaw Chemical 
Company, was crushed before use, as it was found to require exceedingly long 
equilibration times in the original state. 

Silica gel from the Davison Chemical Company was likewise crushed before 
use. 


Procedure 

Temperature control was accomplished by the use of appropriate baths: 
namely, ice for 0®C., dry ice-acetone for — 78®C., and liquid nitrogen for — 195®C. 

Before adsorption measurements were made, the samples were pumped out 
at room temperature overnight. Avoiding a higher degassing temperature 
seemed especially desirable in experiments on the metal foils to guard against 
the possibility of roughening the surface. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

’ ft 

The results ot the experimental work are shown in figures 1 to 8. These 
illustrations give the isotherms for the various gases on the different adsorbents 
along with the corresponding B.E.T. plots (6) of the data according to the 
equation 

P/P« 1 -T- r J_ / 

V(1 - p/») - + v.c 


( 1 ) 
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where V is the volume (S.T.P.) of gas adsorbed at relative pressure p/po^Hfit is 
the volume of gas that it would take to form a monolayer on the adsorbent; 



Fig. 1. Adsorption of gases on silver foil; solid symbols are desorption points 

and C is a constant that is proportional to where Ei is the heat of 

adsorption in the first layer and El is the heat of liquefaction. 

Figures 1 and 2 are of special interest for two reasons. First, they show that 
on the surfaces of the flat silver foil and monel ribbon, the isotherms of butane 
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and Freon-21 are clearly of an S-shaped type. This fact should dispose oi anjr 
lingering suspicion that the S-shaped adsorption isotherms of gases near their 



Fig. 2. Adsorption of gases on monel ribbon; solid symbols are desorption points 


boiling points are due to monolayer adsorption plus capillary condensation 
(15, 16) and that flat adsorbents should show only monolayer adsorption (1, 2) 
The apparent density of the rolls of silver foil and monel ribbon plainly indicates 
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that the average distance between the layers of metal was of the order of the 
thickness of the metal (12-15 microns), and hence could not cause capillary 
condensation in the 0.5-0.99 relative pressure region. The absence of hysteresis 
in most of the krypton runs on the silver and monel also indicates the absence of 
capillary condensation between the layers of metal. In this connection, it should 
be noted that the scattered and irregular desorption points for Freon on silver 
foil and for butane on monel are probably to be attributed to experimental error, 
— perhaps to small amounts of less condensible gases in the adsorbate as impurity. 
The maximum hysteresis observed in these runs amounted to only about 3 per 
cent of the largest amount of adsorbate in the system. 

Doubtless, krypton would also give an S-shaped isotherm if it could be ex- 
tended to higher p/po values. However, as pointed out by Brunauer, Emmett, 
and Teller (6) for carbon dioxide at --78®C. and by Beebe (4) and coworkers 
for krypton at — 195®C., adsorbates appear to be adsorbed in accordance with 
the p/po ratio based on the extrapolated liquid vapor pressure rather than on 
that of the solid phase that is stable at the temperatures of the runs. The 
highest relative pressure to which the data of the krypton isotherm can be ex- 
tended is poypoz, where po. is the normal vapor pressure of the solid and po, 
is the extrapolated vapor pressure of the liquid. At this temperature this ratio 
is 0.G7 to 0.69; at these relative pressures there should be little if any tendency 
for the isotherms to show an S-shape. 

The second item of interest in connection with figures 1 and 2 is a comparison 
between the ratio of the surface areas of the silver and monel as measured by 
adsorption and the geometric surface area. As shown in column 6 of table 1, 
the areas calculated from the isotherms using conventional cross-sectional areas 
of 15.2, 29.7, and 24.7 A.- for the krypton at --195®C., butane at —78%'., and 
Freon-21 at — 78®C., respectively, are too small, for the most part, compared 
to the geometric areas. In other words, average roughness factors of 0.83 for 
silver foil and 0.97 for monel are indicated. In view of the fact that the true 
roughness factors must be at least unity and probably 1.3 or more, it seems 
necessary to use somewhat larger cross-sectional areas lor these adsorbate mole- 
cules than those calculated in the usual way from the density of the condensed 
adsorbates. 

The estimated value of these corrected molecular areas will now be discussed 
in conjunction with data on the other adsorbents. 

From the B.E.T. plots of figures 3 to 8, the values of F»,, the volume of gas 
required to form a monolayer on the surface, have been calculated together with 
those for C, the other constant of the B.E.T. equation, for the various porous 
and non-porous adsorbents. These calculations are given in columns 5 and 7 
of table 1 for the various gases and adsorbents. From a knowledge of Vm and 
the cross-sectional area of the molecules of the adsorbed gas (column 4, table 3) 
the surface areas of the adsorbents have been calculated as listed in column 
6 of table 1. The cross-sectional area values of the various gas molecules were 
obtained in the usual way (9) by means of the equation: 

Cross-sectional area = 4 X 0.866(3f/4 \/2 N d,)®^* 



VOLUME OF GAS ADSORBED CC./6M (S.T.P.) V(Po-P) 


R. T. DAVIS, IS., T. W. DsWITT AND P. H. BMlCESTr 




0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 

P/Po 


Fiq. 3. Adsorption of gases on 200-me8h glass spheres; ■ are for desorption 


where M is the molecular weight, N is Avogadro’s number, and d, is the liquid 
density. 
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A close examination of table 1 reveals that for the same adsorbent the cal- 
culated surface areas vary considerably with the gas used as adsorbate. In 
table 2 are given the various surface-area ratios for the different gases on the same 


£ 
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Fra. 4. Adsorption of gases on 7 g^ass spheres; solid symbols are fen- desorption 


adsorbent. With one or two exceptions, the ratio between any two gases is 
fwrly constant and does not seem to be a function of the kind of surface. 

From tables 1 and 2 it is apparent that all the surface areas calculated for the 
finely divided adsorbents by the isotherms for krypton, Freon-21, and butane are 
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considerably lower than those calculated from the isotherms for nitrogen. This 
fact and the observation that these same gases lead to a low roughness factor on 




Fig. 6. Adsorption of gases on tungsten powder; solid symbols are for desorption 

the metal surfaces make it necessary to use larger cross-sectional areas for 
krypton, Freon-21, and butane than those calculated from equation 2 above. 



GAS A 
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Fig. 6. Adsorption of gases on zinc oxide 

In table 3 (column 5) are listed revised molecular areas for the various adsorbates, 
selected empirically to agree with nitrogen with a view to bringing into agree- 
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Fio. 7. Adsorption of gases on idlica gel 

meat the area values for the various adsorbates on the samples set forth in table 
1. Ihe last column of this table is a measure of the extent of agreement obtmned. 






VOLUME OF GAS ADSORBED CC/6M(ST.R) V (Po-P) 


ADSOBPTION OF OASES ON SURFACES 



On all the adsorbents, except the silver foil and the monel metal, the agreement 
of the areas, as obtained by the various adsorbates, seems to be satisfactory. 
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The reason for the lack of agreement among the areas given by the various 
aiisorbates for silver foil and monel ribbon is not clear. The ratio of the V * 
values for krypton as compared to those for Freon-21 and butane is very dififer- 

TABLE 1 


Adsorption of gases on surfaces of metal foils and powders 


ADSottBsm:' 

GAS 

T 

SAKPLE 

WEIGHT 

Vn/OUAU 
AT 8.T.P. 

SURFACE 

AREA 

C 

REVISED* 

SURFACE 

AREA 

Silver foil (geometric 

K> 

X. 

-195 

grams 

92.1 

fC. 

0.379 

mMgram 

1.56 

18.9 

m.ygram 

2.14 

area, 1 .56 m.*) 

C.H.o 

-78 

92.1 

0.152 

1.22 

6.39 

1.78 


CHC 1 ,F 

-78 

92.1 

0.170 

1.13 

10.9 

1,72 

Monel ribbon (geo- 

Kr 1 

-195 

126.8 

0.110 

0.454 

13.5 

0,622 

metric area, 0.579 

OJlio 

-78 

126.8 

0.0812 

0.652 

4.1 

0.952 

m.*) 

CHClgF 

-78 

126.8 

1 0.0856 

0.577 

6.6 

0.878 

Glass spheres (200 

N, 

-195 

10.50 

1.26 

5.51 

40 

5.51 

mesh) 

Kr 

-195 

3.15 

0.927 

3.82 

22 

5.23 


C4H10 

-78 

3.15 

0.442 

3.56 

11.6 

5.20 


C 4 H,o 

-46 

10.50 

0.400 

3.34 

1 8.47 

4.87 


C4H.0 

0 

10.50 

0.389 

3.38 

5.40 

4.93 


CHCljF 

0 

10.50 

0.440 

3.16 

13.3 

4.8 

Glass spheres (7 mi- 

Nt 

-195 

5.80 

0.0986 

0,434 

150 

0.434 

crons) 

Kr 

-195 

2.49 

0.0783 

0.322 

32 

0.441 


C4II.. 

-78 

2.49 

0.0416 

0.333 

6.7 

0.489 


CHCljF 

-78 

2.49 

0.0473 

0.315 

106 

0.479 

Tungsten powder 

N, • 

-195 

13.00 

0.613 

2.69 

1 81 

2.69 


Kr 

-195 

0.597 

0.476 

1.96 

290 

2.68 


C4H10 

0 

13.00 

0.192 

1.67 

26 

2.43 


CHC 1 ,P 

0 

13.00 

0.242 

1.73 

21 

2.62 

1 

Zinc oxide 

N, 

-195 

12.11 

2.15 

9.40 

155 

9.40 


Kr 

-195 

0.1018 

1.66 

6.82 

150 

9.34 


C4H,, 

0 

12.11 

0.837 

6.93 

52 

10.1 


CHCUF 

0 

12.11 

0.929 

6.63 

215 

* 10.1 

Alumina 

N, 

-195 

1.814 

18.35 

80.4 

78 

80.4 


I-C4H. 

0 

1.814 

7.07 

58.1 

82 

81.3 

Silica gel 

N, 

-195 

0.287 

172 

755 

57 

755 


I-C4H, 

0 

0.146 

64.4 

531 

18 

744 


* Obtained by using revised" molecular areas of column 5, table 3. 


ent on these two metal surfaces. We can only say that enough duplicate runs 
were made on each of these surfaces to assure us that the discrepancy is real; 
the explanation must await further work. 
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The cross-sectional molecular areas that we have assigned to butane and to 
krypton are in fair agreement with those assigned by Harkins and Jura (12) 
and by Beebe and coworkers (4), as illustrated by columns 5 and 6 of table 3. 
Many more data will be needed before it will be possible to state within close 

TABLE 2 


Surface-area ratios using various gases 


AP*iORBENT 

Ni ' 

Kr 

I 

OHio 

CHChF 

K. 1 

C.Hio 

( 

Kr 

CHChK 

aHio 

CHCUF 

N, 

I-C4H3 

Silver 




1.28 

1.38 

1.08 


Monel . 




0.696 

0.787 

1.13 


Glass spheres (200 








mesh) 

1.44 J 

1.60 

1.74 

1.11 

1.21 

1.07 


Glass spheres (7 mi- 








crons) 

1.34 

1.29 

1.37 

0.961 

1.02 

1.06 


Tungsten 

1.37 

1.61 

1.56 

1.17 

1.13 1 

0.965 


Zinc oxide 

1.38 

1.35 

1.42 

0.984 

1.03 

1.05 


Alumina . 







1.38 

Silica gel 







1.42 

Average 

1.36 

1.46 

1.52 1 

1.03 j 

1.09 1 

1.06 

1.40 


TABLE 3 

Cross-sectional area of various molecules 


GAS 

ICOLECULAR 

WEGHT 

TEMPER- 

ATURE 

CALCULATED 

AREA 

REVISED* 

AREA 

AREAS SUGGESTED BY 
OTHER WORKERS 



"C. 

A * 

A « 

4 .* 

Nitrogen 

28.0 1 

-195 

16.2 

16.2 

16.1 (14) 




i 


15.2 (2) 

Krypton 

83.7 

-195 

15.2 j 

20.8 

19.6 (4) 

Butane . 

58.1 

-78 

29.7 

43.4 


i 


0 

32.1 

46.9 

56.6 (14) 

Freon-21 

102,9 

-78 

24.7 

37.5 




0 

26.4 

40.1 


1 -Butene 

I 

' 56.1 

0 

30.5 

42.7 



* Revised to yield surface areas by the use of krypton, butane, Freon-21, and 1-butene 
that agree with those obtained by the use of nitrogen as adsorbate. 


limits the molecular area that ought to be used for the various adsorbates. 
Indeed, it will probably be found that the average area per molecule in a mono- 
layer may vary some from solid to solid. 

In fiiaking comparisons of the areas of solids as deduced from the isotherms of 
different adsorbates, it is well to keep in mind the present status of area deter- 
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minatioDs by nitrogen and to ask particularly whether <»: not it is posable that 
the cross^ctional area assigned to the nitrc^en molecule may be too low. The 
most convincing answer to this questicm will be obtained when and if someone 
measures the surface area of a metal foil or ribbon using nitrogen as the adsorbate. 
Only if one then obtains too low a roughness factor for such surfaces will one be 
able to conclyde with certainty that the usual value of 16.2 A.* is too small for 
the adsorbed nitrogen molecule. The experimeats in which Harkins and Jura 
(12, 14) found that the same area was obtained on a series of non-porous solids, 
using nitrogen as adsorbate and an area of 16.2 A.^ per molecule, as was deter- 
mined by heat of adsorption measurements with water vapor (13) on one of these 
same solids, are reassuring but not absolutely conclusive. The possibility of 
doubt arises from the fact that, in their heat-of-immersion experiments (13), 
their samples of titanium dioxide were first exposed to water vapor at relative 
pressures close to unity and then immersed in water. It is evident that the area 
afforded by the walls of any tiny cracks and capillaries in the surface of the 
titanium dioxide would have been covered up by capillary condensation prior 
to the calorimetric measurements. This, in turn, would mean that the area 
calculated from the heat of immersion would be too small and, therefore, the 
cross-sectional area that would have to be assigned to nitrogen to yield the 
true area would have to be greater than the usual 16.2 A.* Accordingly, in se- 
lecting molecular area that will give agreement between the surface areas of the 
various adsorbents as measured by Freon-21, krypton, and butane and those 
obtained by the nitrogen isotherms, we are well aware that even the value for 
the molecular area of nitrogen .may eventually have to be changed. For the 
present, however, it will be assumed that the areas obtained by using 16.2 A.* 
for nitrogen may be used as a standard in selecting cross-sectional areas for the 
other adsorbate molecules. 

An explanation as to why it is necessary to employ correction factors for the 
various gases is not yet forthcoming. One of the older explanations was to 
consider that long narrow butane molecules did not pack well on the surface, and 
also might be blocked out by very small cracks and pores on the surface. How- 
ever, this explanation does not seem to be satisfactory. For example, krypton 
{pves a low surface-area value compared to nitrogen and yet its molecular area 
is less than that of nitrogen, if calculated in the usual way (column 4, table 3) 
and it is quite symmetrical and, ther^ore, should pack well on the surface. 
The molecule of Freon-21 is fairly large in size but should be rather symmetrical 
and should fpve no difficulties in packing rai the surface; yet it seems to yield a 
low area just as do butane and krypton. The t^perature or the absolute 
pressure range of the measurements does not seem to be responsible for the low 
areas, as evidenced by the fact that the butane surface-area values determined 
for the glass spheres at — TS^C. and a pressure of a few millimeters agree very 
well with those obtained at O^C. and pressures close to 1 atm. Finally, con- 
fflderation has been given to the idea that low area values mi^t accompany low 
C vi^ues (equation 1 and table 1). It has been observed many times that the 
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C value obtained using butane was much lower than that using nitrogen on the 
same adsorbent. However, this finding does not seem to be the entire explana- 
tion, for an examination of table 1 will reveal that there are several instances 
in which low areas are obtained in runs in which the C values are high and not 
low. For example, krypton on tungsten, butane, Freon-21, and krypton on 
zinc oxide, and FreoD-21 on the sample of glass spheres (7 microns in diameter) 
all have C values in the range 50-300 but yield low areas. One very good possi- 
bility is that the surface structure of the adsorbent may have considerable 
influence on the packing of adsorbate molecules on the surface. Operation of 
such a factor might, qualitatively, provide a reason for poorer agreement among 
different adsorbates on one material than on another. Of course, it is true that 
in this work most difficulty was experienced with the samples in the form of sheet 
or ribbon and the possibility that the physical form of the sample has some in- 
fluence on the results has not been eliminated; it is hard, however, to imagine 
why such would be true. 

The discussion of the present paper can be summed up by saying that the 
molecular cross-sectional areas listed in column 5 of table 3 appear to yield sur- 
face areas for a variety of finely divided or porous solids in good agreement with 
those obtained from the nitrogen isotherms with 16.2 A.^ as the area occupied 
by a nitrogen molecule. For silver foil and monel ribbon, these same assign- 
ments of molecular area yield reasonable surface areas compared to the measured 
geometric areas but lead to as much as a 25 per cent deviation from the mean 
among the area values obtained with FreoD-21, krypton, and butane. 

SUMBiARY 

1. The adsorption of nitrogen, krypton, n-butane, 1-butene, and Freon-21 
has been rtoieasured on silver foil, monel ribbon, and a variety of powdered 
materials. 

2. The butane and Freon-21 isotherms on the surfaces of the flat silver foil 
and monel ribbon are of the S-shaped type. 

3. Using the various gases and applying the B.E.T. equation, the surface 
areas of the materials have been measured. 

4. It is found that it is necessary to apply suitable corrections to the surface- 
area values calculated using the various gases. 

The following corrected cross-sectional areas for the various gas molecules 
are recommended to bring the results in line with those of nitrogen: krypton, 
20.8 A.2; butane, 43.4 A.* at ~78®C. and 46.9 A.^ at O^C.; Freon-21, 37.5 A.^ 
at -78^C. and 40.1 A.^ at 0®C.; and 1-butene, 42.7 A.^ at 0°C. 

5. These same area assignments for Freon-21, butane, and krypton yield areas 
for the silver foil and monel metal that are reasonable compared to geometric 
areas. However, for this flat metal surface, the agreement among the surface 
areas as determined by the several adsorbates is not very good, a maximum 
deviation from the mean of 25 per cent being obtained. 
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As an intermediate product in the manufacture of Vycor, the Corning Glass 
Company (15) produces a porous solid by leaching the boron oxide from a boro- 
silicate glass. These leached glasses appear to have pores that are rather uni- 
form in size for a given sample but can be varied in size from one sample to 
another by changing the heat-treating and leaching conditions employed. Em- 
mett and DeWitt (13) have already reported a study of the adsorption of oxygen, 
nitrogen, and argon on one sample of such porous glass. The present paper 
summarizes the results that have been obtained by studying in more detail the 
adsorption of argon, nitrogen, and butane on a series of five porous glasses, each 
of which is characterized by a rather uniform pore size. 

experimental 

The adsorption apparatus for the present work w^as of a standard type (9) 
that has been employed extensively during the past ten years (2, 4, 10, 11, 12) 

* PreseDted at the Byrnposium on the Adsorption of Gases which was held under the 
auspices of the Division of Colloid Chemistry at the 110th Meeting of the American Chem* 
ical Society, Chicago, Rlinois, September 11-12, 1946. 

* Present address: Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh 13,«Penn8ylvama. 

* Present address: Phillips Petroleum Company, Phillips, Texas. 
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in measuring the surface areas of solids by low-temperature gas adsorption. 
Nitrogen- of the ordinary tank variety was used without further purification. 
Argon and butane, each better than 99 per cent pure, were obtained from the 
Ohio Chemical Company. Both yielded vapor pressures that checked those 
given in the literature and that, accordingly, indicated a high degree of purity 
of the adsorbates. 



Fig. 1. Adsorption isotherm for argon and nitrogen at — 195®C. and for n-butane at 
0®C. on porous glass No. 3. Open symbols, adsorption; solid symbols, desorption. 

The various glass samples were ground to a —100 +200 mesh size. The 
detailed adsorption pro(?edure for most of the runs was the usual one (2, 4, 
9, 10, 11, 12). The dead space in the apparatus was calibrated with pure 
helium. 

RESULTS 

Figures 1 to 5, inclusive, contain plots of the adsorption data for nitrogen 
and argon at — 195®C. and for butane at 0®C. on each of the five porous glasses 
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studied. The volume of gas (S.T.P.) adsorbed is plotted against the rdathre 
pressure in each case. Since argon is a solid at this temperature, the relative 
pressure has been calculated on the basis of the vc^mn: pressure of the super* 
cooled liquid at — 195°C., as obtained by extrapolating the data from above 
the triple point. A value of 247 mm. was used for the vapor pressure of this 
supercooled liquid at — 195®C.; its density and surface-tensicm values were 



Fig. 2. Adsorption isotherm for argon and nitrogen at —196*0. and for n-butane at 
0*0. on porous glass No. 4. Open symbols, adsorption; solid symbols, desorption. 

also obtained by extrapolation and were 1.42 g./cc. and 14.9 d 3 mes/cm., respec- 
tively. 

The isotherms in figure 6 are for several other gases that were run on <Hxly this 
one sample. Only water vapor, of these four gases, was extended to sufficioitly 
in^ iwessure to obtain a hysteresis loop. The other gases are useful only in 
furnidiing additional gases from which to calculate the surface area of the glass. 
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Figure 7 records the data obtained in extensive scanning experiments. A 
total of ninety-six adsorption points were taken, including five scanning curves 
for increasing and five for decreasing pressures. 



0.1 0.3 0.5 0.7 0.9 


P/Po 

Fio. 3. Adsorption isotherms for nitrogen at — 195°C. and for n-butane at 0°G. on 
porous glass No. 5. Open symbols, adsorption; solid symbols, desorption. 

DISCUSSION 

Surface areas by various gases 

Within recent years a method (5) has been developed for evaluating F«, 
the volume of adsorbate required to form a monolayer on an adsorbent, by plot- 
ting adsorption data accor^g to the equation 

ni-x) Vn.c'^ V^C 


( 1 ) 
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where V is the volume of gas (S.T.P.) adsorbed at the relative pressure x, and 
C is a constant for a particular adsorbent, adsorbate, and temperature. A 
multiplication of the number of mdecules in F« by the molecular cross-section 
as calculated from the density of the liquefied or solidified adsorbate yields an 
absolute value for the surface area of the adsorbent. 



P/Po 

Fig. 4. Adsorption isotherm for argon and nitrogen at — WS’C. and for n-butane at 
0°C. on porous glass No. 6. Open symbols, adsorption; solid symbols, desorption. 

Although a number of comparisons have been made between areas obtained 
by one adsorbate and those obtained by another, new ones are still needed. The 
present work affords an opportunity to compare nitrogen, argon, and butane on 
a number of samples of porous glass, and nitrogen, butane, argon, acetylrae, 
carbon dioxide, ammonia, and water vapor cm one glass. In table 1 are listed 
tibe area values obtained. 
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As in other recent examples, most of the gases yield areas that are somewhat 
smaller than those obtained with nitrogen. Actually, the cross-sectional areas 
that would have to be assigned to the molecules of the various gases to obtain 
the same area given by the nitrogen isotherm are: argon, 15.4; butane, 49; 
acetylene, 22.2; carbon dioxide, 20.1; ammonia, 15.4; and water vapor, 19.5 
A.^ These compare with values of 13.7, 32, 15.2, 14.2, 13.8, and 10.8 A.^y re- 



Fia. 5, Adsorption isotherm for argon and nitrogen at — 195®C. and for n-butane at 
0®C. on porous glass No. 7. Open symbols, adsorption; solid symbols, desorption. 

spectively, calculated from the density of these liquefied gases (11). The reason 
for the area values being smaller with all the other gases than with nitrogen, 
using these latter molecular areas, is not yet clear. The low areas with butane 
might be attributed to screening out the larger butane molecules by some of 
the capillaries; this could not, however, explain the results obtained with the 
other gases, since all of them would appear to have molecular cross-sections 
smaller than that of nitrogen. 
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Pore'^e estimates 

All methods for calculating the pore-sise distribution for porous materials are 
subject to a number of uncertainties. For example, it is customary to assume 
that the pores are cylindrical, in order to simplify the application of equations for 
calculating pore radii. Furthermore, little progress can be made for the most 
part in differentiating between the amount of gas held on a surface by multilayer 



adsorption and the amount held by capillary cond^sation without making some 
assumptions (3) as to the type of size>distribution curve possessed by the pores of 
the solid and then comparing calculated isotherms based on such curves with the 
actual isotherms. In the present experiments, the pore distributicm is suffidwitly 
shSrply defined as to lend itself particularly ^ell to the evaluation of average pme 
ease several different methods, including the use of the pore volume and ares, 
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the application of the Kelvin equation to the desorption isotherm, and the appli- 
cation of the Kelvin equation and of the Cohan equation to the steepest part of 
the adsorption isotherm. These will now be considered in turn. 



Fio. 7. Scanning curves for argon adsorption on porous glass No. 3. Open circles, ad- 
sorption; solid circles, desorption. Points are numbered in the order in which they were 
obtained. 


The most generally accepted method of calculating an average pore distribution 
is that which involves assuming that the capillaries are cylinders and that, accord- 
ingly, the pore size of an average capillary is given by the equation (13) 

2F/area =» r* (2) 

where V is the volume of adsorbate (calculated as cubic centimeters of liquid in 
each case) taken up close to saturation. Such calculated values for r„ are shown 
in table 2. Obviously two different values of n can be calculated for butane, 



TABLE 1 . 

Surface areas in square meters per gram of porous glass samples as measured 
‘ by isotherms for various gases 



N* * * § AT 
-195"C. 

QKfO AT 

0*C. 

AKOON AT 

-195*C. 

HfO AT 
26.S"C. 

CX)s AT 

-78T. 

NHl AT 
-32.5*C. 

Porous glass No. 3 

221 

128 

194 




Porous glass No. 4 

189 

118 

173 




Porous glass No. 5 

259 






Porous glass No. 6 

156 

117 

136 




Porous glass No. 7 

232 

156 

217 

, 128 ' 

164 

207 


TABLE 2 

Calculations of pore size and pore volume of porous glass samples 
from adsorption isotherms 


GLASS 

GAS 

TKMPF.B- 

ATIRB. 

AOSOBP- 
TIOK CAL- 
CULATED 
AS 

VOLUICE 
OF LIQUID 
PER GRAU 

fp 

AVERAGE PORE 
SADTOS CALCU- 
LATED PROM 
volume: 

SURFACE AREA 
RATIO OF PORES 

fa 

AVERAGE 
PORE SIZE 
BY 

KELVIN 
EQUATION J 

APPLIED T 
PART OF A 
ISOT 

fe 

AVERAGE 
PORE SIZE 
BY 

COHAN ’S 
EQUATlONt 

0 STEEPEST 
DSORPTION 
HERM 

fd 

AVERAGE 
PORE RADIUS 
FROM KELVIN 
EQUATION 
APPLIED TO 
.STEEPEST 
PART OF 
DESORPTION 
' CURVE 

Fmax. 
RADIUS OF 
LARGEST 
PORE.*: 
PRESENT IN 
APPRFXIIABLE 
NUMBERS BY 
COHAN 

equation! 

No. 3 

N, 

“C. 

-195 

0.184 

16.7 

22.9 

1 

11.5 

13.7 

16.6 


A 

-195 

0.172 

17.8 (15.6)* 

24.lt 

12 .it 

11. 8t 

22.20t 


cai.o 

0 

0.171 1 

1 

26.7 (15.5)* 

27.8 

13.9 

16.9 

17.2 

No. 4 

Ns 

-195 

0.189 

20 

29.7 

14.9 

14.6 

18.3 


A 

-195 

0.177 

20.5 (18.7)* 

31. 7t 

15 9t 

15. 7t 

24-29t 


C4H10 

0 

0.182 

30.9 (19.3)* 

29.9 

15.0 j 

16.4 

19.0 

No. 5 

Na 

-195 

0.158 

12.2 

i 



7.5 


C4H10 

0 

0.146 

(13.3)* 

1 


1 

^9.0 

No. 6. . . 

N 2 

-195 

0.149 

19.1 

22 

11 

13.7 

14.9 


A 

-195 

0.147 

21.6 (18.8)* 

21. 6t 

10. 8t 

13.7t 

17. 9t 


C4H10 

0 

0.156 

23.1 (20.0)* 

23.6 

11.8 

16.6 

13.4 

No. 7. ... 

N2 

-195 

0.21 

18.1 

21 

10.5 

13.7 

13-17 


A 

-195 

0.193 

17.9 (16.3)* 

23. 7 1 

11. 9t 

13. 7t 

17. 9t 


CMIio 

1 0 

0.197 

25.3 (17.0)* 

20.8 

10.4 

16.9 

13.4 


H2O 

26.5 

0.194 

30.4 (16.7)* 

25.9 

13.0 

16 

28 


* Values in parentheses were calculated by using the surface area as measured by nitro- 
gen and the pore volume as listed in column 5. 

t Extrapolated surface-tension and density values of 14,0 and 1.42, respectively, for 
supercooled liquid argon at 79.1®K. were used in these calculations. They are accordingly 
somewhat uncertain. 

t r« is equal to ra/2. However, fc is, by definition, the radius of the cylindrical space in 
the capillary after a monolayer of gas is adsorbed on the walls. According to Cohan’s 
theory the radii of the empty capillaries would exceed the values shown in column 7 by one 
moleotilar diameter. 

§ These values are calculated by equation 4 for the relative pressure at which the ad- 
amrpiion isotherm levels off. 4 A. should be added to get the true maximum radius, since 
Oc^n^s equation gives radius to a monolayer. 
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argon, and water vapor depending on whether, in equation 2, one uses area values 
found by these respective gases or area values calculated from the nitrogen iso- 
therms. The latter seem to give better agreement. 

It is interesting to note that for the various gases the volume calculated as 
liquid adsorbed at saturation is nearly the same for a given sample of glass. This 
result would be expected, unless the capillaries are so small as to introduce specific 
screening effects. It is even true for most charcoals, though charcoals are char- 
acterized by much smaller pores than those of glasses No. 3, 4, 6, and 7. 

As can be seen in figures I to 7, most of the desorption occurs sharply at a given 
relative pressure. It therefore becomes possible to calculate, from the Kelvin 
equation, the average pore radius, corresponding to the relative pressure at 
this maximum slope in the desorption curve. Such values for the various glasses 
as determined from desorption curves for nitrogen, argon, butane, and water 
vapor are listed in table 2. They have been calculated using the usual form of 
the Kelvin equation (20) 


_ — 2<rV’' cos 6 . . 

where <r is the surface tension in dynes per centimeter, V is the molal volume, R is 
the gas constant, T is the absolute temperature, 0 is the angle of wetting (assumed 
to be zero in the present calcuhdions), and p/po is the relative pressure for which 
the radius is being calculated. It seems fairly certain from this and previous work 
that the Kelvin equation should be considered as giving the radius of the capillarj^ 
left after at least one molecular layer of adsorbed gas is adsorbed on the glass. 
Hence it is not surprising that, as is evident in table 2, rj is usuallj" smaller than 
Tv by about a molecular diameter. 

Another possible pore calculation that is often used makes use of the ad- 
sorption isotherm rather than the desorption isotherm and employ's some suit- 
able equation. If the Kelvin eciuation is applied to the steepest part of the ad- 
sorption isotherm, values for the radius of an average capillary' (ra in table 2) are 
all much larger than those obtained by either of the two previously mentioned 
methods. However, Cohan (b) suggested that the adsorption part of isotherms 
represented condensation in open-end cylindrical capillaries on a monolayer of 
adsorbed gas and that the proper equation to use in conjunction with the adsorp- 
tion part of the isotherms is 


r = (4) 

" Sr In p/pi, 

This differs from etiuation 3 by a factor of 2 and is derived on the assumption that 
condensation occurs on a monolayer of adsorbc'd gas on the cylindrical walls when 
the pressure p/po is reached. In view of the fact that r,. by definition is smaller 
than the pore radius by the thickness of a monolayer, it is evident that values 
obtained by applying the Cohan equation to the adsorption part of the isotherm 
(table 2) are in fair agreement with the values for r,.. 
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In table 3 are shown for comparison the values for r«, r« + 4 A., and r^i 4* 4 A. 
The 4 A. value is taken as approximately the sise of the adsorbate mdecules. It 
is evident that one obtains better general agreement by assuming that the radius 
calculated by the Kelvin equation is smaller than the tnm capillary radius by the 
thickness of one layer (4 A., approximately) rather than by the thickness of two 
statistical layers. It should ^ noted, however, that a similar calculation on a 
sample of another porous glass by Emmett and DeWitt (13) led to the conclusion 
that one had to assume the presence of two layers of adsorbed gas in order to get 
good agreement between the values for r, and Accordingly, one apparently 
can merely conclude that the use of the Kelvin equation in calculating average 
radii from the desorption isotherm of a gas has to assume at least a monolayer of 
adsorbed gas on the capillary to which the equation is applied. The reason for 
the one glass requiring two adsorbed layers and the others reqwring only one to 
give agreement is not clear, though it should be noted that the glass requiring two 
layers of adsorbed gas has an average pore size of about 30 A., compared to the 


TABLE 3 

Average pore size* in AngstrOm unite 


SAMPLE 

BY NITBOGEM 
ADSOKPTXON 

BY ABGON 
ADSOKPTION 

BY BUTANE 
ADSORPTION 

BY WATER 
ADSORPTION 


m 

m 


fd + 

4 A. 

4* 

4 A* 


m 


D 


m 

Porous glass No. 3. . . 





15.8 

16 

15.5 

20.9 





Porous glass No. 4. . . 

20 

18.6 

18.9 

18.7 

19.7 

19.9 

19.3 

23.0 





Porous glass No. 6. . . 

19.1 

17.7 

15 

18.8 

17.7 

14.8 

20 

20.6 





Porous glass No. 7. . . 

18.1 

17.7 

14,5 

16.7 

17.7 

15.9 

17 





16.5 


* r, in each case is calculated from the equation r, ~ 2F/area. The area values used are 
those obtained by nitrogen isotherms, re and r, are taken from table 2, columns 8 and 7. 


maximum of 20 A. for the glasses used in the present work, and, therefore, has 
a desorption relative pressure for most of the gas that is about 0.63 rather than 
0.5, foimd for the glasses used in the present study. This is consistent with there 
being a larger number of layers of adsorbed gas after the rmoval of the capillarily 
condensed gas on the sample used by Emmett and DeWitt than on the present 
samples. 


ffpetereeis in the desorption isotherms 

It has long been noticed that desorption isotherms will, in certain relative 
pressure ranges for some adsorbents, be considerably different from adsorption 
isotherms (1, 21). Specifically, the desorption pressure at which a given amount 
of gas is held by the adsorbent is often much smaller than the adsorption pressure 
correspmiding to the same amount of adsorbate. Various suggestions have been 
made to eiplain this hysteresis phenomenon, including the bottle-neck theory of 
Kraemer (17), the open-pore theory of Cohan (6), and the angle-of-wetting tbemy 
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of Zsigmondy (21). However, as has been pointed out on previous occasions 
(10), for various reasons none of these theories appears to be entirely satisfactory. 
Truly, the cause of the hysteresis must still be considered as uncertain. 

Although it does not appear worthwhile to reiterate the descriptions of the 
various theories of capillary condensation, it seems necessary to mention certain 
aspects of the hysteresis explanation proposed by Cohan (G). A comparison of 
equations 3 and 4 makes it clear, as Cohan has pointed out (7), that when the 
adsorption curve and the desorption curves meet the radius values for r<. become 
equal to rd/2; hence, Vd at this point will equal 2D, where D is the molecular dia- 
meter of the adsorbate molecule. This conclusion will be reached only if one 
assumes that the Kelvin equation gives the entire pore radius without any allow- 
ance being made for one or more layers of adsorbed gas and that Cohan 's equation 
gives the radius of the capillary left after the adsorption of a monolayer. As 
discussed above, however, a comparison of the values of Vd and appears to make 
it necessary to assume that the Kelvin equation applied to desorption isotherms 
does not give the true pore radius but the radius of the pore that remains after 
the taking up of at least a monolayer of adsorbate. How, then, is this discrep- 
ancy to be explained? Cohan (7) has cited a long list of examples of adsorption 
data which he claims are in agreement with the thesis that at the beginning of 
the hysteresis loop is equal to 2D, and yet the assumption upon which this calcu- 
lation is based appears from the data in table 2 to be untenable. 

One possible way out of the difficulty might be to assume that the area values 
calculated in the conventional manner from the nitrogen isotherm by the B.E.T. 
equation are too small. If this were true, then the values for calculated from 
the pore volume and the pore area would be too large. By an arbitrary adjust- 
ment upward of the area values of the samples, it would thus be possible to bring 
the calculated values for and Vd into agreement without assuming that Vd has 
to be calculated from a surface covered with a monolayer rather than from the 
bare surface of the capillaries. There are, however, serious objections to such a 
procedure. The excellent agreement between the surface area of titanium dioxide 
found by the Harkins and Jura (14) heat-of-immersion method and the area cal- 
culated from the B.E.T. equation applied to the low-temperature nitrogen iso- 
therm, makes it rather unlikely that the area as measured by the nitrogen 
isotherm, using 16.2 A.^ as the area of each adsorbed nitrogen molecule, can be 
low by the 20-25 per cent that would be required to lower the values sufficiently 
to make them agree with the rd values of tables 2-4. This possibility cannot be 
completely ruled out, however, since there is the bare possibility that the titanium 
dioxide used in the heat-of-immersion experiments by Harkins and Jura (14) 
actually had a certain number of small capillaries that were completely filled with 
capillarily condensed water at the relative pressures with which the samples were 
presaturated. Any such small capillaries would tend to make the heat-of-immer- 
sion results give too low an area and would presumably necessitate the assuming 
of a nitrogen molecular cross-section larger than 16.2 A.^ to bring areas obtained 
by the nitrogen adsorption and those by the heat of immersion (corrected for 
capillaries) into agreement. 
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Another way out of the difficulty would be to assume that rc, calculated accord- 
ing to the Cohan theory, is the radius of a capillary after two layers of adsorbed 
molecules are taken up and that is the radius of the capillary left after a single 
layer is adsorbed. This would lead to the conclusion that the lower point of 
juncture of the adsorption and desorption isotherms, is never less than 3D, rather 
than 2D as postulated by Cohan. Actually, an examination of all of the data by 
Cohan as well as the data in the present paper show that most of the results 
would give about as good agreement with n equal to 3D as with it equal to 2D, 
though it must be admitted that for some data th is less than 3D but is never less 
than 2D. However, all such calculations that are based on the application of the 
Kelvin equation to capillaries of the order of molecular size are open to doubt in 
general, because of the uncertainty as to the way in which the value of the product 
aV cos B might change as the capillary size approaches the diameters of molecules. 
Further discussion of this point at present is probably unwarranted. 

Scanning curves 

It was hoped that a few scanning curves across the hysteresis loop would throw 
some light on the significance of capillary condensation. The results make it 
clear that the adsorption and desorption scanning curves are very different in 
shape, the former being convex to the pressure axis and the latter concave. 
Furthermore, the curves make it apparent that on increasing the pressure from a 
point- on the desorption curve, the scanning curve approaches the adsorption 
isotherm the more closely the higher relative pressure, but probably does not meet 
it until the adsorption and desorption curves join. Conversely, the desorption 
scanning curves starting at some point on the adsorption curve appear to merge 
into the desorption isotherm close to the lower relative pressure at which the 
adsorption and desorption curves unite. The data are not sufficiently accurate 
to establish the exact points of juncture of the adsorption and desorption scanning 
curves but are certainly consistent with these conclusions. These scanning curves 
are in good agreement with those found by Rao (19) for various gels. They are 
interesting but still do not furnish the key to explain the existence of the hystere- 
sis phenomenon. 

Deit^ and Gleysteen (8) have recently suggested that hysteresis possibly can 
be accounted for by assuming that the heat of desorption is higher than the heat 
of adsorption. Actually, there are some indications that such is the case (16). 
In a stricter sense, however, this still does not explain capillary condensation 
until we know why the heat of desorption is greater than the heat of adsorption. 
Possibly the explanation lies in the fact that most of the molecules going into a 
capillary during the adsorption part of the hysteresis loop are taken up as multi- 
layer adsorption having a heat of adsorption close to that of liquefaction, whereas 
in the desorption part of the loop the escaping molecules by virtue of the curva- 
ture of the meniscus from which they evaporate must necessarily entail a higher 
heat value than was involved in the adsorption process. 

In conclusion, it is of interest to point out that the argon adsorption isotherms 
diown in figures 1-7 are actually taken about 6®C. below the normal melting point 
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of argon. The curves, however, have the same shape as those taken above the 
melting point. Presumably one is dealing with condensation to a supercooled 
liquid in the capillaries rather than with the formation of a solid. In other words, 
the melting point of the liquid in the capillaries appears to be lower than that of 
the bulk liquid. It is for this reason that the po values employed in calculating 
the argon isotherms are taken from the extrapolated curve for the liquefied gas 
rather than from the curve for the solid-vapor equilibrium. Other examples of 
this apparent lowering of the freezing point of liquid condensed in capillaries have 
been noted. For example, water desorption isotherms below the melting point 
are similar in appearance to those taken above 0®C. (18). Also, in some un- 
published work, Brunauer and the author have found that acetylene adsorption 
curves on iron catalysts for the synthesis of ammonia are the same over the range 
—78® to — 100®C. when plotted on a relative pressure basis (using the extra- 
polated vapor pressure curve of liquid acetylene for po), even though the melting 
point of acetylene is — 81.5°C. 


SUMMARY 

The values for the surface area of porous glass No. 7, as measured by adsorption 
isotherms of nitrogen, argon, butane, carbon dioxide, ammonia, water vapor, and 
acetylene, are 232, 217, 156, 159, 207, 128, and 164, respectively. Adsorption 
and desorption curves have been obtained for nitrogen and argon at — 195®C. 
and for butane at 0®C. on five different samples of porous glass. Pore radii from 
the volume to surface area ratio of the pores are compared with values obtained 
by applying the Kelvin equation to the desorption isotherm and by applying the 
Cohan equation (equation 4) to the steepest part of the adsorption isotherm. 

The authors wish to acknowledge gratefully the help given by Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., in the form of fellowship funds to defray the cost of this work. 
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INVESTIGATION OF LOW-TEMPERATURE NITROGEN 
ADSORPTION AT HIGH RELATIVE PRESSURES^ 

JAMES HOLMES* and P. H. EMMETT* 

Department of Chemical Engineering ^ The Johns Hopkins University ^ Baltimore 18 ^ Maryland 

Received June if, 1917 
INTRODTTCTION 

In ccHinection with certain phases of the research on gas mask charcoals con- 
ducted by Division 10 of the National Defense Research Committee, it became 
apparent that pore size and pore-size distribution over the size range from 20 to 
160,000 A. diameter might be important factors governing whether a base char- 
coal would be suitable or not as a catab^st support. The exact extent to which 
the distribution of large pores proved to be important in such charcoals is, of 
course, restricted information and cannot be discussed here. Nevertheless, the 
present method of measuring large pores and some of the pore-size distributions 
found may be of interest to the manufacturers and users of porous catalytic 
materials and supports. 

Although it was realized that no entirely satisfactory method existed for ob- 
taining pore-size distribution over this wide range, it was decided that low- 
I^emperature nitrogen-adsorption isotherms could yield a good deal of information 
on the subject if they could be carried to sufficiently high pressures (1, 11, 14; 7, 
see also paper on another porous glass (8)). The present paper describes the 
technique used in extending the nitrogen isotherms from a maximum relative 
pressure of about 0.98 usually employed up to a relative pressure of 0.9996. The 
results here cited should, as a whole, be considered as preliminary and illustrative 
rather than final, since some of them were obtained before the final technique was 
perfected. 

* Presented at the Symposium on the Adsorption of Gases which was held under the 
auspices of the Division of Colloid Chemistry at the 110th Meeting of the American.Chem- 
ical Society, Chicago, Illinois, September 11-12, 1946. 

* Present address: Houdry Process Corporation, Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania. 

* Present address: Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials investigated 

The work reported in this paper was carried out upon a number of different 
charcoals representative of various commercial processes, upon a number of com- 
mercial carbon blacks, upon a special laboratory charcoal prepared by carbon- 
izing an ethylidene chloride polymer, and finally upon samples of both porous- 
glass and sized-glass microspheres. 

(а) Charcoals: The coconut shell charcoal was a standard product that had 
been prepared by a combination of calcination and steam treatment. 

PCI P58 is a coal charcoal prepared commercially from finely ground coal 
which had been briquetted, calcined, and, finally, activated with steam at temper- 
atures up to 850~900°C. 

The CFI charcoal is somewhat similar in its preparation to the PCI sample and 
is likewise a coal charcoal. 

Saran charcoal was prepared (10) by a suitable extrusion of an ethylidene 
chloride polymer, followed by a carbonization step. 

(б) Carbon blacks:^ Carbolac No. i is a black of very intense color. It is pre- 
pared by the Godfrey L. Cabot Company by an intensive air after-treatment at 
800-1200®F. of a fine-particle-size channel black. From electron-microscope 
pictures the average particle size appears to he <50 A. in diameter. 

Unspheronized Grade 6 carbon black (Elf 4) is a standard medium-processing 
channel black produced by the Godfrey L. Cabot Company. Electron-micro- 
scope pictures reveal that the average particle size for this black is about 286 A. 
diameter. 

Spheron Grade ^ is a pelletized medium-processing rubber black made by 
pelletizing the preceding black into tiny spherical agglomerates approximately 
0.1 mm. in diameter. The average size of the individual particles in the pellets 
is, however, still about 286 A. 

(c) Glass: The porous glass (9) sample used in the present work is an aliquot 
of a sample used by Emmett and Cines (7). The sample (porous glass No. 5) 
was obtained from the Coming Glass Company and is described as having been 
prepared by leaching out the boron oxide from a borosilicate glass. 

The 7-micron glass spheres have been used previously in several studies carried 
out by Emmett and coworkers, which are soon to be published. They were pre- 
pared by Bloomquist and Clark according to a procedure previously described 
by them (3). 

The S-3 micron glass spheres were prepared at The Johns Hopkins University 
by the general procedure described by Bloomquist and Clark, the average par- 
ticle size being determined by a microscopic study of the particles. 

All of the above samples were evacuated to constant weight at temperatures 
between 110®C. and 150®C. before the adsorption isotherms were started. 

^ The various particle-size dimensions given for the different carbon blacks on the basis 
of either electron microscope or low-temperature nitrogen measurements may be found in 
references 5 and 15. 
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EXPERIMBINTAL 

Adsorption measurements 

Nitrogen-adsorption isotherms were made upon the samples at — 195®C. The 
portion of the isotherm up to about 0.95 relative pressure was determined in a 
standard adsorption apparatus (4, 6). The part of the isotherm above 0.95 rela- 
tive pressure was determined by using the same apparatus in conjunction with 
a Pearson differential gauge. 

Apparatus 

• 

The chief novelty of the present apparatus (figure 1) is the inclusion of the 
Pearson gauge (2, 12) for determining the high relative pressures. 

The principle of the device is readily understood by reference to this figure. 
A.S can be seen, arms A and B of the manometer are connected, respectively, to 
the unknown pressure in equilibrium with the adsorbed nitrogen in the sample 
tube and to a bulb placed beside it containing liquid nitrogen. An amount of 
mercurj’^ is used such that when the pressure in the tw^o arms of the gauge is the 
same, the mercuiy level Y in the capillary tube P is at the lower end of the scale 
and the mercury in arm A of the manometer is just touching the platinum refer- 
ence tip. By maintaining the mercury level in arm A always on this reference 
tip as the pressure difference l)etween the sample bulb and the reference bulb in- 
creases, the level in arm B will fall and a volume of mercury proportional to the 
pressure difference will enter the capillary section. By choosing different ratios 
in the diameters of the tubing used for arms A and B vith respect to the capillary 
tubing P it is possible to increase or decrease the sensitivity of the gauge to almost 
any desired extent. In the present apparatus tubing of approximately 10 mm. 
diameter was used for arms A and B and 1-mm. tubing was used for the capillary 
section P. The uniformity of the tubing as well as the actual volumes per unit 
length were carefully determined with mercury and a cathetometer. In this way 
it was determined that a change of 1 ram. in the mercury level in B was equivalent 
to a change of 15.4 mm. in P. Since the mercury level in P did not vary more 
than =t2 mm. for successive settings on the reference tip, it was possible to meas- 
ure actual pressure differences to =t:0.13 mm. Of course, if greater accuracy had 
been desired the setting could have been improved by using a magnify ing glass 
to enlarge the appearance of the platinum tip. Both arms A and B as well as 
the capillary should be carefully chosen for uniformity throughout their respec- 
tive working ranges. F or the greatest accuracy it would be necessary to calibrate 
the two sections of tubing against each other, by means of a cathetometer. It is 
necessary either to eliminate or to correct for temperature changes in the gauge, 
since changes of several degrees or so in the room temperature will cause a suffi- 
ciently large variation in the density (and hence volume) of mercury transferred 
into P to make the readings differ by more than the experimental error. It is 
therefore necessary to apply corrections for such changes in temperature or to 
thermostat the gauge. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Before presenting the results, a short discussion regarding the use of adsorption 
data for determining pore size and pore-size distribution will be given, as wellfas 


REFERENCE BULB 



a brief discussion of some of the advantages of the Pearson gauge for measure-, 
inents of high relative pressures. 

It is well known that if one assumes that condensation of a vapor takes place 
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at a relative pressure, p/po, in a (^ndrical capillary, the diameter ci the capillary, 
D, can be calculated by the familiar Kelvin equation (16): 

jy _ —4ffV cos B 
RT 2.303 log p/p« 


where <r is the surface tendon liquid nitrogen, 6 is the an^e of wetting, V is the 
molal volume of liquid nitrogen, and T is the temperature (rf the experiment. 
However, the application of this equation to a low-temperature nitrogen-adsorp- 
tion isotherm of a porous solid in calculating the pore size and pore-size distri- 
bution is fraught with many difficulties, all of which have been discussed 
elsewhere (7; see also 8). It will perhaps suffice to point out that the chief 
complicating factor is the difficulty of distinguishing between the voliune of gas 
taken up by capillary condensation and the voliune, V, taken up by multilayer 
adsorption according to the equation 


p/Po L. . ^ ~ ^ P. 

F(1 - p/po) V„C'^ V„C To 


( 1 ) 


where F» is the volume of gas required to form a monolayer, C is a constant, and 
p/po is the relative pressure. 

In spite of the confusion arising from the simultaneous occurrence of multilayer 
adsorption and capillary condensation, some definite conclusions can be drawn 
relative to pore size and pore-size distribution from the low-temperature nitrogen- 
adsorption isotherm. For example, at relative pressures lower than about 0.35 
it is believed that all the gas taken up is held by adsorption and not by capillary 
condensation. Furthermore, there is evidence to indicate that multilayer ad- 
sorption at relative pressures between about 0.99 and 0.9996 probably reach only 
such thickness as can be ne^ected in comparison with the diameter of the capil- 
laries and hence of capillary condensation over this pressure range. Finally, 
for the special case in which the volume of nitrogen adsorbed at — 195®C. does 
not increase appreciably with pressure above a relative pressure of about 0.4, it 
seems safe to assume that there are no capillaries present having diameters in ex- 
cess of the size corresponding to 0.4 relative pressure. 

If the solid adsorbent is finely divided but non-porous, one might expect to 
find only multilayer adsorption and no capillary condensation. However, some 
capillary spaces must necessarily exist between the small particles. Hence, even 
for non-porous solids, one may expect some capillary ccmdensation. 

There are a number of advantages in using the Pearson gauge in measuring 
high relative pressures. Perhaps the most outstanding advantage is that the 
gauge offers a method for measuring the pressure that is far quicker and capable 
of greater accuracy than would be possible with a cathetcnneter and the usual 
type of apparatus. Even if a cathetometer were used with the usual type of 
.apparatus, it would be nectessary^;o adapt the procedure here used ^ measuring 
a differential rather than an absolute pressure. One arm of the gauge must be 
callable ci being set at a fixed point and must be emosed to a bulb of adsorbate 
kej^ in the same ^ot in the low-temperature bath as is Hie adswptiim bulb. 
Even when gaseous nitrogoi is used to agitate the liquid-nitrogen bath, it is diffi- 
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cult to avoid the occurrence of local temperature differences. In the present 
set-up such effects are largely nullified, since they are transmitted nearly equally 
to both arms of the gauge. Even with fairly large temperature variations in the 
bath, onlj^ an insignificant change will be produced in the pressure difference 
itself, once equilibrium has been established. 

One of the main difficulties in the present work was encountered only in the 
measurement of pressures close to unity. It was observed, for instance, that if 
more gaseous nitrogen were admitted to the sample bulb after saturation had 
apparently been reached, as judged by the balance of the two arms of the gauge, 
the added nitrogen would be adsorbed and the gauge arm connected to the sample 
would remain depressed below the reference arm (thereby indicating a higher 
pressure over the adsorbent than in the reference arm) when the new equilibrium 
was established. It is now believed that this is due to the presence of extremely 
small amounts of impurities in the nitrogen used for the adsorption (the nitrogen 
used was rated by the producer as 99.99 per cent pure). This impurity is be- 
lieved to consist mainly of argon, which boils at a somewhat higher temperature 
than nitrogen. If argon were present in the nitrogen, the pressure in the refer- 
ence bulb would be somewhat lower than would be normally found for pure 
nitrogen, owing to the higher boiling point of liquid argon. In the sample tube 
the argon would be preferentially adsorbed because of its higher boiling point. 
Once saturation had been reached, however, as more of the gas was added the 
pressure in equilibrium with the sample should fall gradually and approach that 
in the reference bulb. It was thus necessaiy after the gauge arms had become 
balanced in any run to add small amounts (about 5 cc. at S.T.P. per 0.5 g. of 
sample) of nitrogen until no change in pressure was found upon successive 5-cc. 
increments after standing 30 min. 

Since equilibrium at very high relative pressures was approached fairly slowly, 
there was only time to carry out one or two desorption points on a few of the 
samples. 

The results obtained upon the individual samples and a brief discussion of their 
significance will now be given. For convenience, the solid adsorbents will be 
divided into two classes: porous and non-porous. 

Porous adsorhents 

The porous adsorbents were all of such large particle sizes that the capillary 
volumes at the points of contact were negligible. Accordingly, the shape of the 
adsorption isotherms up to relative pressures of 0.9995 may be construed as due 
entirely to the distribution and size of pores within the particles, rather than to 
condensation between the particles. 

(a) Porous Glasa:^ As indicated in figure 2, there is a marked absence of ad- 
sorption found for this sample at high relative pressures. It appears certain that 
there can be little porosity in this sample in pores having radii above about 20 A. 

• 

* Unfortunately these samples were run before it was realized that true saturation was 
not reached until the gauge indicated a slight excess pressure in the sample bulb as com- 
pared to the reference bulb. Accordingly, the values reported for the relative pressures in 
the high relative pressure range are somewhat too high. 
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Fig. 2. Nitrogen adsorption isotherm on porous glass No. 5 at — 196®C. over the relative 
pressure range 0.95-1.00. Insert shows entire isotherm. 



Fig. S. Nitrogen-adsorption isotherm on Saran charcoal at ^195^0. over the relative 
|n>essure range 0.95-1.00. Insert shows entire isotherm. Open circles and squares repre- 
sent adsorption points from two separate runs. 
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(6) Sctran charcoal: A comparison of the normal adsorption isotherm carried 
to 0.95 relative pressure with the Pearson gauge run carried to nearly saturation, 
both of which are shown in figure 3, reveals that there is remarkably little adsorp- 
tion above 0.95 p/po, thus indicating an almost complete lack of pores having 
diameters in excess of 200 A. This conclusion was further strengthened by the 
results on mercury penetration® (14), which indicated that there were virtually 
no pores having openings as large as 10,000 A. in diameter. 



P/Po 

Fig. 4. Nitrogen*adsorption isotherm on CFl “CC” charcoal at — 196®C. over the rela- 
tive pressure range 0.95-1.00. Insert shows entire isotherm. Open circles, squares, and 
triangles represent adsorption points from three separate runs. 


(c) CFI charcoal:^ This is another case of a sample in which there is an almost 
complete leveling off of the isotherm, indicative of the absence of large pores. 
An inspection of the isotherm for this material, shown in figure 4, leads to the 

® Measurements made by Corville Mace, Jr., as part of the charcoal research project 
carried out at The Johns Hopkins University for the National Defense Research Committee. 
These will be described in a forthcoming publication by one of the authors (P.H.E.), sum- 
marizing the adsorption and pore-size studies carried out on charcoal for the National 
Defense Research Committee. 
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Fig. 5. Nitrogen-adsorptioii isotherm on PCI P58 charcoal at — 195®C. over the relative 
pressure range 0.95-1.00. Insert shows entire isotherm. Open circles and squares represent 
adsorption points from two separate runs. 


TABLE 1 


SAAIPLF. 

VOLUVU, 

OF GAS 

ADSORBFn 

Vm 

Vl 

VOLUME 

ADSORBED 

AT U.99t> 
p/po C,\LCU- 

} 

i nt 

APPARENT 
Df NSITA 

V, 

VOLUME 

BETWEEN 

PARTICLES 

Vl X KX) 




LATLD AS CC 



PER GRAM 




OP LIQUID 




.. . 


rr 

Cl 

CC. 


R fee. 

CC 


Glass spheres (7 /j,) 

15.7 

0.12 

0.0715 

380 

? 


54 

Glass spheres (3-5 /x) 
Grade 6 spheronized 

9.7 

0.23 

0.01615 

42 

p 

0.132* 

11.5 

carbon black 

Grade 6 agitated 

085 

23.0 

1.07 

30 

0.352 

2.36 

45 

carbon bla(;k 

1271 

23.0 

1 .99 

55 

0.192 

4.74 i 

42 

Carbolac No 1 

3350 

230 0 

5.25 

14.5 

1 

0.08 

12.0 

i ! 

44 


* Values of apparent density were not taken on the glass spheres. The volume, 
given for glass is calculated on the assumption of close packing of the glass spheres; hence 
Fl/F* in column 8 for the glass spheres represents maximum values. 


conclusion that this sample has virtually no pores with diameters in the range 
150-40,000 A. The lack of appreciable mercury penetration® at pressures up to 
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450 lb. per square inch agrees with this by indicating the absence of pores larger 
than about 4800 A. 

(d) PCI P58 charcoal: This sample forms a striking example of a case in which 
extrapolation of the isotherm obtained up to a relative pressure of about 0.95 in 
the conventional way would give a ver^^ false indication of large-pore distribution. 



P/Po 

Fig. 6. Nitrogen -adsorption isotherm on Spheron Grade 6 carbon black at ~195°C over 
the relative pressure range 0.95-1.00. Insert shows entire isotherm. Open circles, squares, 
triangles and inverted triangles represent adsorption points from four separate runs. 

As can be seen from figure 5, such an extrapolation would indicate the absence of 
an appreciable number of large pores, whereas, in actuality, there is considerable 
porosity in very large pores, as indicated by the increased adsorption with pres- 
sure at the higher relative pressures studied with the Pearson gauge as well as by 
mercury penetration experiments,® which also-showed that there was a consider- 
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able pore volume for pores having openings larger than about 10,000 A. in 
diameter. 



Fkj. 7. Nitrogen-aflHorj»ti(Hi isotherm on Grade 0 carbon l>lack at — 195"(/’ over the 
relative pressure range 0 05-l.(K). Insert sliows entire isotherm Open circles, squares, 
triangles, and inverted triangles ief»resent adsorption points from four sejrai'ate I’uns; solid 
symbols ro]ii’esent desorjrtion points from sam<‘ runs 

No7t-porouii adwrhnili^: 7 fx glaan iiphnr.s^ glwss 

sphercfi, Grade 6 Spheron^ and (^arholac .\o. I 

'J^ie non-porous adsorbents, (‘overing a size range from 0.(K)5 to 7 microns, are 
all characterized by a large inereast^ in adsorption at the higher relative pressures. 
It appears that lor all of thi^ lollowiiig samples, condensation is taking place in 
the space tetvveen the particles. For comparison, the volumes of gas adsorbed 
at 0.999 relative pressure for the live non-porous solids is summarized in table 1, 
together with other pertinent data; the detailed isoth(‘rms foi* spluaonized Grade 
0 carbon black, urispheronized (Jrade (> carbon black, and ('arbolac No. 1, are 
shown in figures (>, 7, and 8, respectively. 
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(juostion naturally aris<»s as to vvliethor tlio j^as pickup at lii{*h iclativc* 
pressure })y these non-porous solids is to be associated with multilayer adsorption 
or with capillaiy (*ondensation Ix^twecm the parti(*les. On the one hand, column 
5 shows that the statistical number of layers that are adsorbed at a relative pres- 
sure of 0.999 it all ot the adsorbate is assumed to be held as multilayer adsorption 
ranges irom 14.5 for C^arbolac to 380 for the 7 yu glass spheres. T})is range in the 
number of layers adsorluMl appears a little unlikely. In this connection it should 
be pointed out, that the apparent difference between the adsorption on the 3- 5 g 
spheres and that on the 7 g spheres is open to suspicion. If the adsori)tion iso- 
therm for the smaller spheres (figure 9) were moved to the left, 0.(X)1 relative 



P/Po 

Fig S. >iitrojj:f‘n-ii(J.S(ai)tiGn isotherm on (’arholae Xo 1 at - n)r)‘(\ over the relative 
pressure range ()l)/)-l(K) Insert shows entire isotherm. 0])en eireles, squan's, and tri- 
angles represent adsorption points from three separate runs 

presstire unit, it would superimpose tin the curve for the 7 yu spheres (figure 10). 
This mak(‘s the results in figure 9 rather doubtful until checked. 

If, on the other hand, one assumes that tlie large anmunt of gas pickup at \]\v 
liigher relative pressure is due to capillary condensation in the vspace betAveen tlu* 
particles or groups of particles, one finds that tla* adsorption at 0.999 p/pn (*alcu- 
lated as liquid is etiuivalent to 12-54 per cent of the appan^nt free spac(' e\c(‘pt 
for the 3-5 yu sample of glass spheres. 

The apparent correlation betwmi the free space between the pa,rticl(‘s and tlu' 
amount of gas pickup lends weight to the picture of capillary condensation. It 
must be realized, however, that if, as the Kelvin eeiuation would indicate, the 





Fig. 9. Nitrogon-adsorptioii isotherm on 3-5 /x glass spheres at — ]95®C. over the relative 
pressure range 0.95-1.00. Insert shows entire isotherm. Open circles and squares repre- 
sent adsorption points from two separate runs; solid symbols represent desorption i>oints 
rom the same runs 



Fig. 10. Nitrogen-adsorption isotherm on 7 m glass spheres at — 195°C. over the relative 
pressure range 0.95-1.00. Insert shows entire isotherm. Open circles and squares repre- 
sent adsorption points from two separate runs; solid symbols represent desorption points 
from the same runs. 
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space between the particles for condensation at a relative pressure of 0.999 is 
18,000 A., then for the capillary condensation explanation to be valid, one has to 
postulate that about the same percentage of the free space is located in capillaries 
or regions 18,000 A. or less in diameter for the 35-40 A. particles of C'arbolac as 
well as for the 70,000 A. glass spheres. This too seems a little improbable, even 
though admittedly the carbon blacks are very loosely packed and might contain 
many large concavities in the adsorption tube. 

The authors are inclined to favor the view that the large gas pickup is due to 
capillary condensation between the particles but prefer to defer further discussion 
until more work has been done. 


SUMMARY 

An adaptation of a differential manometer is. described for the measurement of 
relative pressures close to unity. Without elaborate thermostating or other pre- 
cautions, measurements of the adsorption of nitrogen at “195°(\ have been 
carried out up to l elative pressun^s as high as 0.9995 with an accuracy as great as 
could be obtained with an ordinary catlietometer and with greater simplicity. 
It is pointed out that even higher relative pressures could probably be obtained 
wnth nearly the same ease, provided the present apparatus were carefully thermo- 
stated. 

Measurements are described on porous glass and a number of charcoals in 
which there was almost complete absence of any further adsorption of nitrogen 
above a relative pressure of about 0.95. In terms of cajiillary adsorption this 
would indicate the absence of pores in these samples which had diameters of 200 
A. or greater. This was further confirmed by mercury-penetration exi)eriments‘' 
in which it was also found that there was an almost complete absence of pores in 
the range 10,000 to 100,000 A, 

Results on a number of carbon black samples indicate tliat a very large adsorp- 
tion occurs above a relative pressure of 0.95. !Most of this volume of nitrogen is 
believed to be condensed in the spaces between the small particles or agglom- 
erates. Measurements upon uniformly sized samples of glass microspheres indi- 
cate that , with these samples, all of the space between the spheres has not been 
filled even at the highest relative pressures measurable with the present gauge. 
At a relative pressure of 0.999 between 42 and 54 per cent of the space between 
the particles appears to be filled with liquid adsorbate for four out of the five non- 
porous solids used. 
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IN CHARCOALS^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

In the course of some of the research work on charcoal conducted by Division 
10 of the National Defense Research Committee, it became' apparent that char- 
coal for gas mask use would hav^e to jierform the double function of acd-iiig as a 
good adsorlxmt and as a suitable catalyst or chemical support. Some poison 
gases could be removed by adsorption, whei-eas others that might be employed 
in gas warfare could be removed only by treating the charcoal with certain chem- 
icals which would opc^rate either by direct reaction or by serving as oxidation 
catalysts. Much was already known about the', adsorptive capacity" of charcoals 
and the way of preparing suitable chars for adsorption work. Comparatively 
little was known as to the stnu^tural characteristics and pore distribution that 
should be possessed by a cliarcoal that was to serve as a catalyst support. It 
was rather evident, however, that pore-size distribution would be an important 
factor. 

In order to supplement quickly the supply of charcoal which by certain proc- 
esses of manufacturing seemed suitable for the preparation of chemically treated 
charcoals or “whctlerites” (8), it seemed necessary to undertake a program of 
studying ways and means of transforming good adsorbent charcoals into suitable 
chars for ^‘whetlerization.^* Accordingly, the work reported in the present 
paper was carried out. 

The detailed account of the relation between pore distribution and the suit- 
ability of a charcoal for making whetlerite is restricted information and will not 

* Presented at the Symposium on the Adsorption of Gases which was held under the aus- 
pices of the Division of Colloid Chemistry at the 110th Meeting of the American Chemical 
Society, Chicago, Illinois, September 11-12, 1946. 

* Present address : Houdry Process Corporation, Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania. 

9 Present address: Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
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be included in the present report. Nevertheless, in view of the many and diverse 
uses of charcoal in industry, it seems of interest to recount the findings as to the 
method and extent to which pore-size alteration could he brought about on 
adsorbent charcoals of the types that are generally available commercially. 

EXPERIMENTAL 
Charcoals userl 

The work reported here was done on three general types of charcoal: (/ j those 
made by the zinc chloride acti\'ation process from A\'ood sawdust, those made 
by steam activation of coconut shells, and (;?) those made by proper calcination 
and activation of coal. The four charcoals may be described in a little more 
detail as follows: 

CWSN 19 \\as made by the zinc chloride process; a 0.9 ratio of zinc chloride 
to wo(xi sawdust was used. It had the unusually low ash content of 0.2 per cent. 
Tn the pro(*ess of manufacture, the sample had been gix en a final calcination at 
850°C\ The density of the carbon in the sample as rexTaled by measurements 
with helium was 2.09. 

CWSN S5 differed from CWSN 19 in that it had an ash content of 0.77 per 
cent and had not been given a final calcination at 850°C. Furthermore, meas- 
urements with helium showed that it had a carbon density of 1.81. I'he ash 
content in both of these charcoals wjis probably mostly zinc oxide or zinc car- 
bonate. 

The c(M:onut charcoal was a standard product made by the calcination and 
steam activation of coconut shells. An ash value and carbon density for it are 
not availnble. 

Sample PCI P58 was made from coal by a process of calcining the finely 
ground and briquetted coal, and then activating it with steam at temperatui’es 
up to 850^ or 900°C. It had an ash content of 19.4 per cent. 

Impregnation 

The base charcoals were dried in an oven at 125°C. before being impregnated. 
The total volume of the impregnating solution in cubic (*entimeters was equal 
to the weight in grams of charcoal used, when the impregnant was added directly 
in the form of one of its salts. The solution was added dropwise to the charcoal 
with vigorous stirring to assure uniform mixing. Sufficient weight of the salt 
was added so that the chart'oal would contain the desired percentage of impreg- 
nant calculated on the basis of its oxide. In certain cases, the catalyst was added 
to the charcoal in the form of a solution of one of its salts and subsequently 
precipitated in the form of the hydroxide by the addition of an excess of ammo- 
nium hydroxide. The ammonium hydroxide solution was always added im- 
mediately after the addition of the salt solution; 1 cc. of ammonium hydroxide 
plus salt solution was used for each gram of charcoal. Following the impreg- 
nation, the samples were again dried for several hours at 135°C. in an oven. 

Specific details of preparation for the various samples may be summarized 
with resp)ect to the final form of the impregnant as follows: 

Cr208: Samples were prepared by (a) the direct addition of chromic nitrate 
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solution; (b) the addition of chromic nitrate solution followed by the addition of 
concentrated ammonium hydroxide to the charcoal; and (c) the addition of 
ammonium chromate solution prepared by the addition of two volumes of con- 
centrated ammonium hydroxide solution to one volume of solution of chromic 
acid. 

Fe208: Samples were prepared by (a) the direct addition of ferric nitrate 
solution; and (6) the addition of ferric nitrate solution followed by concen- 
trated ammonium hydroxide. 

NiO: Samples were prepared by (a) the direct addition of nickel nitrate 
solution; (b) the addition of nickel nitrate solution followed by concentrated 
ammonium hydroxide; and (c) the direct addition of ammoniacal nickel chloride 
solution previously prepared by the addition of excess ammonium hydroxide to 
a solution of nickelous oxide in hydrochloric acid. 

M 02 O 8 : The sample was prepared by the addition of a solution of 85 per cent 
molybdic acid in water which had been made strongly alkaline with ammonium 
hydroxide. 

Na2C08: The samples were prepared by the direct addition of a solution of 
the salt. 


Treatment of the samples 

All steam, hydrogen, and high-temperature oxygen treatments were carried 
out in quartz or other inert combustion tubes. The size of the samples for all 
the small-scale treatments varied from about 3 g. with steam or hydrogen, to 
1 g. with oxygen. Large-scale treatments were limited to about 40-g. charges 
by the size of the combustion tubes accommodated by the furnace. , The latter 
was used in a vertical position with the entering gas passing up through the 
charcoal bed, which was supported upon a fine chromel screen. The rate of 
flow of the hydrogen or the oxygen-nitrogen mixture was measured at the exit 
side by a wet-test flowmeter. For the steam runs, rates of steam passage were 
obtained by using a small, electrically heated boiler in which the liquid level 
could be read to about 5 cc. 

In most cases, the flow rate of the entering gases was sufficiently large to keep 
the sample ‘^jiggling.” This condition was achieved by passing nitrogen as a 
diluent through the sample during the steam runs. Nitrogen was passed 
through the sample while the combustion tube was admitted to the furnace, and 
a very slow flow of nitrogen was passed through while the temperature of the 
furnace was brought up to the desired value. Nitrogen was again passed through 
the sample at the end of the run when the tubes were removed and also during 
cooling outside of the furnace to room temperature. 

The bed thickness and flow rate seemed to have a marked effect upon the final 
product only for runs in which free oxygen was the oxidizing agent. For such 
runs, hi^ rates of flow and thick beds both appeared to have a deleterious effect 
by producing much less specificity in the removal of carbon. It was accordingly 
desirable to have very slow flow rates and thin beds during oxidation with free 
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oxygen. In orcjer to prepare the large-scale samples by air oxidation, a special 
furnace having a very large stainless-steel screen \vas used. The bed depths 
never exceeded § to f cm. in thickness; the flow rates were maintained below 0.5 
cc./min./gram of charcoal. 

The low-temperature oxygen treatments at 350-500^0. were made with com- 
pressed air, whereas the high-temperature oxygen runs were made with tank 
nitrogen which contained a very small percentage of oxygen as an impurity. In 
the few nms made at 1000 °C., using prepurified nitrogen as the entering gas, the 
source of oxygen for the treatment was oxygen present as combined oxygen in 
the impregnant. 


Adsorption measurements 

The change in the pore distribution and size of the charcoal samples was 
judged by the change in appearance of the nitrogen-adsorption isotherms, as 
measured in a standard apparatus (3, 5) at — 195°C. The general significance 
of such adsorption measurements as criteria for pore-size distribution in an 
adsorbent will be discussed below. 


RESULTS 

In figures 2 to 20 are shown the nitrogen-adsorption isotherms of the samples 
before and after the specific treatment listed in the legends of the various figures. 
Figures 2A to 20A give the adsorption results per gram of'charcoal, due correction 
always being made for the weight of impregnating material that may have been 
added. Whenever density values were determined for the treated sample it 
became passible to express the results as adsorption per cubic centimeter of 
sample. The volume in this case is that which one measures by pouring the 
charcoal sample with appropriate tapping into a graduated cylinder. Figures 
2B to 20B give the adsorptions per cubic centimeter of sample. 

In discussing the result of figures 2 to 20 it will be convenient to subdivide the 
results into sections relating to steaming, hydrogenation, and air oxidation 
without impregnation; and into a section in which the effects of each of the im- 
pregnating agents will be considered. First, however, the use of nitrogen- 
adsorption isotherms for estimating pore distribution will be discussed. Also, 
in connection with figure 1 a few generalizations will be attempted as to the 
effect of various detailed processes that may reasonably be assumed to occur 
during experiments on pore-size alteration. 

Nitrogen adsorption — the criterion of pore-size changes 

It is fully realized that nitrogen-adsorption isotherms do not at the present 
stage of development permit one to calculate quantitatively the exact pore- 
size distribution of an adsorbent such as charcoal. It is equally certain, how- 
ever, that such nitrogen isotherms are reliable means of giving a qualitative in- 
dication as to the pore-size distribution and of showing with certainty the 
absence of pores in certain size ranges. 

The isotherms will be discussed in terms of three relative pressure regions: the 
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section coiresponding to relative pi-essnre ranges from 0.0 to 0.4 will, for con- 
venience, be called the region; that between 0.4 and 0.7 will be inferred to as 
the BC region; and that between 0.7 and 0.99 as the CD region. The selection 
of these various regions is somewhat^ arbitrary, though it also has a certain 
reasonableness based upon the use that was to be made of the charcoals. It is 
generally agreed, for example, that capillary condensation will not occur at 
relative pressures lower than that corresponding to four molecular diameters, 
as calculated by the Kelvin (13) equation 

^ — 4{rF cos B 

where a is the surface tension of the adsorbate, B is the angle of wetting of the 
adsorbate on the solid, V is the molal volume of the liquefied adsorbate, p is 
the pressure at which the adsorption is being measured, and p/po the Ii(|uefac- 
tion pressure of the adsorbate at the temperature of the experiment, T. For 
nitrogen, this point is at approximately 0.4 relative pressure (actually 0.35 if 
one uses the value 8.6 (7) for the surface tension of liquid nitrogen at — 195°C'.) 
It appears, therefore, that the nitrogen adsorption up to 0.4 relative pressure 
includes that which is present as a monolayer over the entire surfa(‘e of small 
and large capillaries plus such multilayer adsorption (equal to or less than a)) 0 \it 
0.5 layer) as would be expf^cted at a relative pressure of 0.4 (3). Roughly 
speaking then, the adsorption up to 0.4 relative pressure should l>e a measures of 
the adsorption capacity of a charcoal over the range of relative pi’essun's that 
might be encountered in any gas mask work. The absolute value of this nitro- 
gen adsorption at 0.4 relative pressure rather than the slope of the adsorption 
curve will be used, then, in discussing the changes in adsorption capacity brought 
about by treating the charcoals. 

If an adsorption isotherm for nitrogen is flat above 0.4 relative pressure, it 
appears certain (3) that there is no appreciable number of pores present t)f a size 
covered by the relative pressure range 0.4-0.99. The numerical values assigned 
to pores corresponding to this relative pressure range depend upon assumptions 
that one makes as to the structure of the charcoal. If one assumes that the 
capillaries arc cylindrical, that the condensed nitrogen has the same density 
and surface tension as bulk Ji([ui<l nitrogen, and that the angle of wetting is zero, 
one finds by equation J that the relative pressure range 0.4-0.99 corresponds to 
pore diameters between about 20 and 1800 A. On the other hand, if the pores 
are assumed to consist of cracks with plane parallel walls, distances between the 
plane parallel walls calculated would be one-half as large as the diameter cal- 
culated for the cylindrical capillaries. In the present discussion, any slope in the 
regions BC or CD will be attributed to the presence of capillaries in the size 
ranges that one would calculate from equation 1 (1 1 ). No quantitative estimate 
of the number and distribution of the pores can be made from the nitrogen 
isotherms, however, because of the difficulty or impossibility of distinguishing 
between multilayer adsorption in this relative pressure range and the filling of 
capillaries by capillary condensation. (See, however, the work of Wheeler on 
silica gels as reported by Beeck (2)). 
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The reason for breaking the region between 0.4 and 0.99 relative pressure into 
the two sections BC and CD has to do with some of the service tests that are 
applied to charcoal. Many tests on certain poison gases were made at 80 per 
cent relative humidity, since charcoals behaved differently toward some gases 
when moist than when dry, and since 80 per cent relative humidity seemed a 
reasonable upper limit to any humidity that might be encountered frequently 
in actual use. The exact pore size that would remain filled with water when the 
relative humidity is dropped to 80 per cent will, of course, depend upon the angle 
of wetting of the charcoal by w ater. In some work carried out by Pierce, Placet, 
and Juhola (10) there seems reason to believe that in desorption this angle of 
wetting may be about 0.6 for most charcoals. The adsorption of nitrogen at 
0.7 relative pressure should, accordingly, correspond approximately to the filling 
of all pores that would remain filled with water if the relative pressure were re- 
duced to 80 per cent. Pores larger than this should remain open and, therefore, 
available as catalyst supports or as chemical supports for any w hetlerizing agents 
that might be present. 

The CD region corresponds to pores w hich, according to equation 1 applied to 
cylindrical capillaries, lie betAveen 70 A. and 1800 A. in diameter. Such pores 
in all probability are very important as channels througli w’hi(‘h the larger inner 
surface of the charcoal particles can be reached by adsorbate gases. Here, too, 
the slope and not the absolute value of the CD region is important, since the 
slope of this region is a qualitative measure of the volume of pores in this size 
range. 

It is now' realized that pores larger than 1800 A. in diameter may also be very 
important in the performance of a charcoal (10). Xo indication of the pore size 
or pore-size distribution above 1800 A. was obtained in the present work, though 
methods are now* known for making such measurements (4, 6, 12, 14). 

(fvnnalizations an to separate pore-alteration actions 

A little reflection will show’ that the various possible effects of steam, hydro- 
gen, or other activating agents on the pore size and distribution may be divided 
into al)oiit six separate actions. These six cases w ill now be briefly” described in 
conjunction with figure 1. 

For the sake of simplicity, we shall assume that the isotherm of the original 
charcoal is flat like that of CWSN 19 in the X curve of figure 2. We shall also 
assume that the charcoal with which w e start is already activated to .such a point 
that the walls betw een the capillaries are only about four carbon layers thick and 
the capillaries are 20 A. or less in diameter. Under these circumstances about 
one-half of the carbon atoms are actuallj^ on the surface of some of the capillaries. 
This means that on further activating the charcoal, one might strip off as much 
‘BS a layer of carbon on each capillary without breaking down the w^alls between 
the cracks or capillaries. We shall also asvsume that large pores belong either to 
the region that w^ould undergo capillary condensation between 0.4 and 0.7 rela- 
tive pressure (BC region), betw^een 0.7 and 0.99 relative pressure (CD region), 
or at relative pressures greater than 0.99. An increase in pores in the BC or 
CD region will be qualitatively indicated in figui'es 1 A and 1 B by a uniform posi- 
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tive slope of the isotherm over the region involved. With these simplifications 
in mind, we may proceed to ccmsider the adsorption per gram and the adsorption 
per cubic centimeter for the treated sample (designated by T in figure 1) and the 
original sample, O, for six possible cases. 


A B 



Fiq. 1 

Case I: Removing a layer of carbon from the smallest pore and opening up^ 
new pores without, however, forming any larger than 20 A. in diameter. The 
adsorption would increase as indicated in figures lA and IB, the increase on a 
weight basis being somewhat larger than on a volume basis. Figures lA and 
IB mre so drawn that the displacement of the isotherms on a weight basis can be 






1, steamed at 760®C. to 43 per cent loss 
2f steamed at 750^0. to 62 per cent loss 
3, steamed at 760®C. to 94.5 per cent loss 


side as the starting material and then keeps in mind the effect of the treatment on 
the weight of the sample. 
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Case II: Small pores are attacked so vigorously as to convert some of them 
over at least part of their length into capillaries too large to show capillary con- 
densation at 0.99 relative pressure. The adsorption per gram will remain un- 
changed (neglecting multilayer adsorption on the relatively small surface asso- 
ciated with the large pores), since it is assumed that the average wall thickness 
of the small capillaries is not altered but that large groups of them by localized 
attack are converted into very large pores. On the other hand, the adsorption 
per cubic centimeter is greatly decreased, since large holes having small area are 
left unfilled by adsorbate at 0.99 relative pressure. 

Case III: The impregnant plugs a certain fraction of the small pores. The 
adsorption on the weight and volume basis will both decrease by the same per- 
centage. This might also result from a closing of small capillaries by growth of 
graphite crystals during heat treatment. 

Case IV: The particles shrink as a result of increase in density of the carbon 
samples. The adsorption per gram will then decrease, since all pores will become 
smaller. Calculations indicate that the adsorption per cubic centimeter will 
probably remain unchanged, since the pore volume per cubic centimeter will be 
approximately the same as before the particles were shrunk by heat treatment. 

Case 1'.* The small pores are converted into pores in the BC region by a chem- 
ical attack which decreases the thickness of some cell walls and completely 
removes others. As shown in figure IB, the total adsorption per cubic centi- 
meter at 0.99 relative pressure will be a little larger than for the original sample, 
because some carbon will have been removed in the treatment. The total sur- 
face area per cubic centimeter will be increased slightly as a result of enlarging 
pores of any shape by thinning the walls or of producing cylindrical pores in the 
BC region by completely removing pore walls. However, removing pore walls 
from a structure containing either square or rectangular pores would decrease 
surface area per cubic centimeter. Accordingly, in Case V, figure IB, the AB 
region is designated as being subject to either an increase or a decrease when 
pores less than 20 A. in diameter are transformed into pores in the 20-70 A, 
range. On a weight basis the treatment indicated for Case V would increase 
the total pore volume filled with adsorbate at 0.99 to a greater extent than on the 
volume basis by the same reasoning applied to Case I. However, the total sur- 
face area per gram of sample would, as indicated in figure lA, always increase 
slightly regardless of the shape of the pores. 

Case VI: The small pores are converted into pores in the CD region without 
change in thickness of remaining walls. By the same reasoning applied in Case 
V, the increase in pore volume will be greater on a weight than on a volume 
basis. The AB region will be lower on a volume basis as a result of removal of 
pore walls, regardless of the capillary shape, and will be practically unchanged 
on a weight basis. 

By suitable combinations of these effects, it is believed that all of the results 
reported in the present paper can be explained. Attention will be called in the 
following discussion to examples in figures 2 to 20 that apparently illustrate 
these, though most of the effects are, as would be expected, combinations of 
several of these separate cases. 
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P/Po 

Fig. 4 a (upper), 4B (lower). Charcoal CJWSN 19 
N, untreated base charcoal 

1, 6 per cent FeaO* (from ferric nitrate), steamed at 750®C. to 37 per cent loss 

2, 5 per cent M 02 OS (from molybdic acid + excess ammonium hydroxide), steamed at 

760®C. to 41 per cent loss 

3, 5 per cent NiO (from nickel chloride + excess ammonium hydroxide), steamed at 760® 

C. to 43 per cent loss 

4, Charcoal (UWSN 19 TPE-1 (containing cupric oxide), steamed at 750®C. to 26 per cent 

loss 

sorption per gram, as evidenced by the amount of adsorption at 0.4 relative pres- 
sure (Case I), without altering materially the slope of the rest of the isotherm. 
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Such an increase is logically to be expected as resulting from the opening up of 
new small pores in the charcoal and from slight enlargement of small pores al- 




Fig* 5A (upper), 5B (lower). Charcoal CWSN 19 
N, untreated base charcoal 

1, treated with hydrogen at 1000®C. to 26 per cent loss 

2, treated with hydrogen at 1000®C. to 48 per cent loss 

3, treated with hydrogen at 1000®C. to 74 per cent loss 

ready present. It is likewise not unexpected that, as illustrated by runs 1 and 2, 
figure 17B, steaming might decrease the adsorption per cubic centimeter. This 



CC/CC. CHARCOAL CC./GM. CHARCOAL 




Fia. 6A (upper), 6B (lower). Charcoal CWSN 19 
N, untreated base charcoal 

1, 1 per cent CraOa (from chromic nitrate), treated with hydrogen at 1000 ®C. to 21 per 

cent loss 

2, 1 per cent CrjOa (from ammonium chromate), treated with hydrogen at 1000°C. to 40 

per cent loss 

3, 1 per cent CraOa (from ammonium chromate), treated with hydrogen at 1000®C. to 62 

per cent loss 

4, 5 per cent MoaOs (from molybdic acid -j- excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with 

hydrogen at 1000®C. to 26 per cent loss 

6, 6 per cent NaaO (from sodium carbonate), treated with hydrogen at 1000®C. to 32 per 
cent loss 
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P/Po 

Fkl 7 a (upper), 7B (lower). Charcoal CWSN 19 
N, untreated base charcoal 

1 , 1 i)er cent NiO (from nickel nitrate), treated with hydrogen at 1000°C. to 15 per cent 

loss 

2, 5 per cent NiO (from nickel nitrate), treated with hydrogen at 1000°C. to 29 per cent 

loss 

3, 5 per cent NiO (from nickel nitrate 4- excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with hy- 

drogen at lOOO^C. to 27 per cent loss 

4, 5 per cent NiO (from nickel chloride + excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with 

hydrogen at 1000®C. to 25 per cent loss ^ 

5, 5 per cent NiO (from nickel chloride + excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with 

hydrogen at 1000°C. to 81 per cent loss 
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hydrogen at lOW'cTo^irperce'nUoss anunonium hydroxide), treated with 
1*088 Mtrate), treated with hydrogen at lOOO'C. to 16 per cent 

3. 6 ^r cent Fe^. (fro. ferric nitrate), treated with hydrogen at 1000-C. to 32 per cent 

hydrogen at M per clnUote **'’^** ammoniuna hydroxide), treated with 
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P/Po 


Fig. 9 a (upper), 9B (lower). Charcoal CWSN 19 
N, untreated base charcoal 

1, treated with oxygen-nitrogen mixture at 450®C. to 30 per cent loss 

2, treated with oxygen-nitrpgen mixture at 760®C. to 40 per cent loss 


little change in adsorption on either a volume or a weight basis, as is evidenced 
by curves 3 and 4 in figures 12A and 12B. Wlien, however, the charcoal was 
first heat-treated in a stream of nitrogen to 1200°C., with a resulting shrinkage 
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¥ig. lOA (upper), lOB (lower). Charcoal CWSN 19 
N, untreated base .charcoal 

1, 5 per cent Fe 203 (from ferric nitrate -h excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with 

tank nitrogen at 750°C. to 14 per cent loss 

2, 5 per cent FejOs (from ferric nitrate + excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with 

tank nitrogen at 500°C. to 28 per cent loss 

3, 5 per cent Fe 203 (from ferric nitrate -+■ excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with air 

at 350®C. to 48 per cent loss 

4, 1 per cent Fe 203 (from ferric nitrate + excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with 

tank nitrogen at 750®C. to 21 per cent loss 

6, 5 per cent Cr208 (from chromic acid + excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with 
tank nitrogen at 1000®C. to 19 per cent loss 

of the particle and increase in the helium density of the carbon from 1.81 to 2.17, 
the sample became susceptible to further activation by steaming. Curve 6 
of figures 12A and 12B shows the adsorption after the 1200®C. sintering (prob- 
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P/Po 

Fi(i. 11 A (upper), 11 B (lower). Charcoal CWSN 19 
N, untreated base charcoal 

1, 5 per cent Fe-iOs (from ferric nitrate 4- excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with 

tank nitrogen at IGOO^C. to 13 per cent loss 

2, 1 per cent Fe 20 j (from ferric nitrate + excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with 

tank nitrogen at 1000 ®C. to 8 per cent loss 

3, 6 per cent FesOa (from ferric nitrate + excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with 

tank nitrogen at 500®C. to 12 per cent loss 

ably Cases III and IV), and curves 1 and 2 of these figures show the extent of 
activation by steaming after the heat-treatment at 1200°C. 

The second interesting observation on steaming CWSN S5 was the extent to 
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Fig. 13A (upper), 13B Gower). CWSN S5 
N, untreated base charcoal 

1, large batch of 0.2 per cent CrjOi (from chromic acid + excesa ammonium hydroxide), 

steamed at 750°C. to (a) 35 per cent and (b) 32 per cent loss 

2, 0.2 per cent CrsOs (from chromic acid + excess ammonium hydroxide), steamed at 

760®C. to 39 per cent loss 

3, 1 per cent CrsOa (from chromic acid + excess ammonium hydroxide), steamed at 750^ 

C. to 49 per cent loss 

4, 6 per cent CraOj (from chromic acid 4- excess ammonium hydroxide), steamed at 750® 

C. to 52 per cent loss 

5, CWSN S5 TNW 2697 (containing cupric oxide), steamed at 750°C. to 38 per cent loss 


laxiea axe eaten away by the strong steaming of the sample at 1000 ®C., with a 
resulting transformation of small pores into those capable of undergoing capillary 
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Fig. j4A (upper), 14B (lower). Charcoal CWSN S5 
N, untreated base charcoal 

1 , treated with hydrogen at 1000®C. to 37 per cent loss 

2, 1 per cent CraOa (from chromic nitrate), treated with hydrogen at 1000*^C. to 18 per 

cent loss 

3, 1 per cent Cr^Oa (from chromic nitrate), treated with hydrogen at 1000®C. to 29 per 

cent loss 

4, 5 per cent NiO (from nickel nitrate + excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with 

hydrogen at 1(X)0®C. to 42 per cent lose 


condensation in the 0.4-0.99 relative pressure range. It will be noticed that 
the adsorption at 0.4 relative pressure increased 20 per cent on a weight basis 
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P/Po 

Fin. J5A (upper), 15B (lower). Charcoal CWSN S5 
N, untreated base charcoal 

1, 1 per cent Fe-jOj (from ferric nitrate), treated with hydrogen at 1()00°C. to 21 per cent 

loss 

2, 1 per cent FcaO^ (from ferric nitrate), treated with hydrogen at 1000°C. to 34 per cent 

loss 

3, 5 per cent FcgOs (from ferric nitrate -f- excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with 

hydrogen at 1(KK)°C. to 30 per cent loss 

4, 5 per cent FejOs (from ferric nitrate), treated with hydrogen at lOGO^C. to 37 per cent 

loss 

6, 5 per cent FejOg (from ferric nitrate + excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with 
hydrogen at 600®C. to 30 per cent loss 

but decreased by about 30 per cent by this very strong steaming at 1000 °C. 
on a volume basis. This is consistent with the transformation of small pores 
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P/P^ 


Fig. 16A (upper), 16B Qower). Charcoal CWSN S5 
N, untreated base charcoal 

1, treated with tank nitrogen at 1000°C. to 19 per cent loss 

2, 5 per cent FesOa (from ferric nitrate -f excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with 

pure nitrogen at 1000®C. to 15 per cent loss 

3, 5 per cent FejOs (from ferric nitrate -f- excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with 

tank nitrogen at 1000®C. to 26 per cent loss 

into those influencing the BC and CD regions (Cases V and VI) together with 
the formation of some new pores greater than 1800 A. in diameter (Case II). 
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Fig. 17A (upper), 17B (lower). Coconut charcoal 
N, untreated base charcoal 

1, steamed at 760®C. to 24 per cent loss 

2, steamed at 750®C. to 40 i^er cent loss 

3, steamed at 750®C. to 64 per cent loss 

4, 0.2 per cent CrjOa (from chromic acid + excess ammonium hydroxide), steamed at 

760®C. to 33 per cent loss 

6, 5 per cent Cr*Oa (from chromic acid + excess ammonium hydroxide) , steamed at 
760®C. to 39 per cent loss 

It is not known with certainty, at present, whether the radical change in the 
pore distribution illustrated by curve 6 of figure 12 is due to a peculiarity of 
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P/Po 

Fig. 18A (upper), 18B (lower). Coconut charcoal 
N, untreated base charcoal 

1, treated with hydrogen at lOOO^C. to 31 per cent loss 

2, 0.2 per cent CraOs (from chromic acid -h excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with 

hydrogen at 1000®C. to 35 per cent loss 

3, 5 per cent Cr208 (from chromic acid -f excess ammonium hydroxide), treated with 

hydrogen at 1000®C. to 38 per cent loss 

CWSN S5 or whether it would have been shown by the other charcoals had they 
been steamed at lOOO^C. instead of the usual 750®C. Usually, steaming any one 
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P/Po 

Fig. 19A (upi^er), 19B (lower). Charcoal PCI P58 
N, untreated base charcoar 

1, steamed at 750®C. to 31 per cent loss 

2, 0.2 per cent Cr 208 (from chromic acid -f excess ammonium hydroxide), steamed at 

7^®C. to 39 per cent loss 

3, 5 per cent Cr20i (from chromic acid + excess ammonium hydroxide), steamed at 760® 

C. to 36 per cent loss 

of the four charcoals to as much as 50 per cent weight loss at 750®C. produced 
practically no alteration in the upper part of the adsorption isotherm, but merely 
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Hydrogenation vrithout impregnation 

It does not seem to have been emphasized in the literature that it is possible 
to hydrogenate charcoal at temperatures of 1000°C. and to thereby remove as 
much of the carbon content of the sample as one may wish to do. Actually, 
however, this behavior miglit be expected since, as pointed out by Bahr and 
Jessen (1), carbon dcpasited on iron carbide can be i*emoved by hydrogen at 
temperatures greater than 400°C. even though the carbon is present in the free 
form and not as iron carbide. Mild hydrogenation, like mild steaming, either 
increases or leaves unchanged the value of the adsorption per gram at 0.4 relative 
pressure. Furthermore, the slope of the isotherm in the BC region is usually 
unaltered. However, at relative pressures higher than 0.7 and especially at 
pressures between 0.9 and 0.99, hydrogenated samples have adsorption isotherms 
that rise very sharply. These facts are illustrated by the curves for hydro- 
genation without impregnation in figures 5, 14, 18, and 20 (Cases I, II, and 
VI) . Without exception, all of the charcoals that were hydrogenated sufficiently 
to cause the sharp rise between 0.9 and 0.99 relative pressure showed lower ad- 
sorption in the -4J3 region per cubic centimeter than did the original charcoal. 
The results are consistent with the view’ that the hydrogen attacks the small 
capillaries and converts them preferentially into capillaries in the range that 
w ould have capillary condensation between 0.9 and 0.99, or even into capillaries 
permitting capillary condensation only at relative pressures higlier than 0.99. 
This latter is strongly suggested by a rather large drop in adsorption per cubic 
centimeter in the AB region induced in some of the samples by the hydro- 
genation. 

Effect of mild oxidation with free oxygen 

Mild oxidation with an oxygen-nitrogen mixture w as tried on only one of the 
four charcoals, CWSN 19. On this sample the mild oxidation at either 450^ 
or 760°C. had very much the same effect as steaming at 750°C. in that it in- 
creased the low-pressure adsorption {AB region) without materially affecting 
the slope of the isotherm above 0.4 relative pressure (Case I). The single ex- 
periment at 1000®C. on CWSN S5 with tank nitrogen (containing its usual 
small quota of oxygen as an impurity) to a total of 19 per cent loss is confusing, 
because of the sintering effect that apparently always occurs on this charcoal 
when it is heated to 1000°C. or 1200°C. The behavior was much the same (curve 
1, figure 16) as was observed on heating this charcoal in pure nitrogen for 2 hr. 
at 1200®C. (curve 5, figure 12). It will be noted, incidentally, in both of these 
runs, that the percentage decrease in the adsorption per cubic centimeter is less 
than the per cent decrease per gram (Cases III and IV). This should be true 
for all those instances in which the particle shrinks in size as a result of the true 
carbon density increasing and probably loses a few of the smallest pores by virtue 
of partial graphitization. 

Effect of impregnation on heating charcoal in a stream of steam, hydrogen, nitrogen, 

or a nitrogen-oxygen mixture 

It should be realized at the outset that the specificity of the various impreg- 
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Dating agents as regards their influence on the action of the various gases is much 
less marked and definite than is the general character of steaming, hydrogenating, 
or oxidizing the samples in the absence of impregnating agents. Frequently, 
a given impregnating agent has a very different effect on one charcoal than on 
another; still more confusing is the fact that a givep impregnating agent differs 
in its activity on a particular process as a function of the particular chemical 
reaction by which it was deposited on the chareoal. Examples of this will 
appear in the following detailed discussion: 

(1) Fe208 was used as an impregnant only in runs with samples CWSN 19 
and CWSN S5, the two charcoals prepared by zinc chloride activation. Of the 
nineteen runs made, one was with steaming, nine with hydrogenation, eight w ith 
either air or tank nitrogen, and one with pure nitrogen. A few generalizations 
appear possible for the runs, though much more work would be required to make 
clear all of the details of the manner in which and the mechanism by which iron 
oxide alters the effects produced by steaming, by hydrogenation, and by the 
other gas treatments used. 

Three characteristics of the use of ferric oxide seem rather definite. In the 
first place, it seems certain that ferric oxide catalyzes the hydrogenation of CW- 
SN 19 and CWSN S5. For example, curve I of figure 8, and (mrve 5 of figure 15 
<4oarly sIioav a very di’astic pore alteration produced by hydrogen at (>()()°C\ in 
the presence of 5 per cent ferric oxide. Without this impregnant, hydrogen has 
practically no action on these charcoals at ()00°C., whereas with the impregnant 
a 30 per cent weight loss can be l)rought about in less than an hour. Secondly, 
with one exception (curve 3, figure 11), all runs using ferric oxide as impregnant 
resulted in an increase in slope in the Cl) region corresponding to the building 
up of pores in the sizK^ range 70-1800 A. in diameter (figures 4, 8, 10, 11, 15, and 
10). Finally, in a run with tank nitrogen at 1000®C\ to a 13 per cent weight 
loss, there was observed a 20-40 per cent decrease in adsorption on both a 
weight and a volume basis (curve 1, figures HA and IIB), together with the 
development of a marked slope in th(* BC and CD section of the i.sotherm. This 
is one of several examples (curve 3, figure 20) of such an effect in the work on 
impregnation, liie effeci is consistent with the conclusion that in some way 
iron blocks off a number of the small pores (("ase III) and at the same time con- 
verts other small pores into large ones (Cases V and VI). 

In a general way, it may be said that ferric oxide tended to drop the adsorp- 
tion on both a per gram and per volume basis at relative pressures lower than 
0.4. As a matter of fact, practically the only treatment tlmt would cause the 
AB region of the adsorption to decrease on CWSN 19 on a gram basis was im- 
pregnation with ferric oxide followed by treatment with steam, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, or a nitrogen-oxygen mixture. C/oncentrations of impregnant over the 
entire range from 0.2 to 5.0 per cent were effective, though the catalytic effect 
of the iron on the reaction of gases with the charcoal increased as a rule with the 
amount present. 

(g) Cr20s was tried as an impregnating agent for all four charcoals. Its in- 
fluence is rather different for the various charcoals, so that the results can most 
effectively be discussed for each charcoal separately. 
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On CWSN 19, chromic oxide produced comparatively little effect on steaming. 
A comparison of curves 2 and 6 of figure 3 with curve 1 of figure 2 illustrates the 
similarity between steaming results with and without chromic oxide. In the 
other four curves in figure 3, however, it is evident that under some conditions 
of impregnation, the chromic oxide induces an increase in slope in the isotherms 
in addition to increasing the absolute adsorption per gram of charcoal. On 
hydrogenation, chromic oxide appears to eliminate the small pore development 
that characterized hydrogenation in the absence of impregnant and instead 
catalyzes the conversion of small pores into those showing adsorption in the CD 
region, as A^ell as to those that are too large to permit capillary condensation 
even at 0.99 relative pressure (figure 6, curves 2 and 3.) 

On charcoal (^WSN S5, chromic oxide appears to (catalyze the conversion of 
small pores into larger ones by steaming (Cases V and VI). This is indicated by 
the decided slope that is given to the isotherms, in contrast to the comparatively 
flat isotherms obtained on samples that were steamed without impregnation. 
(Compare curves in figure 13 with curves 3 and 4, figure 12.) The effect of 
chromic oxide on the hydrogenation of CWSN S5 (curves 2 and 3, figure 14) 
can perhaps best be desci-ibed by saying that it appears to catalyze the same type 
of particle sintering and pore plugging (Cases III and IV) that occurs when a 
sample is heated in an inert gas to 1200'^(^ (curve 5, figure 12). In addition 
to this effect, chromic oxide apparently promotes the attack by the hydrogen on 
small pores with their conversion into those having (‘ondensation in the CD 
region, and at even higher relative pressures ((^ases II and VI). 

On coconut charcoal, impregnation with 0.2 per cent chromic oxide (caused, on 
steaming, nearly a 100 per cent increase in the adsorption up to 0.4 relative pi*es- 
sure on a weight basis, a 30 per cent increase on a volume basis, and a 15 per cent 
slope increase in the CD region (figures 17A and 17B, curve 4). Strangely 
enough, steaming a sample impregnated with 5 per cent chromic^ oxide caused 
very little change in the amount of adsorption from that of straight steaming, 
although the slope in the and CD i*egions was 10- 20 per cent greater after 
steaming in the presence of the chromic oxide (figure 17, curve 5) than in its 
absence. Possibly this contrast between the behavior of 5 |K'r cent and 0.2 
per cent (‘hromic oxide could result from the larger chromic oxide impregnation 
superimposing a 40 per (^ent plugging effect (Case III) on top of an initial increase 
in pore area and volume analogous to that (caused by 0.2 per cent chromic oxide. 
Hydrogenation of coconut chan^oal impregnated with 0.2 or 5 per cent (‘hromic 
oxide (figure 18, curves 2 and 3) caused none of the slope c}uing(^ characterizing 
similar runs on CWSN 19 or CWSN S5, the slope of the isotherms being identi(*al 
with that of the origintil charcoal; in fa(‘t, the marked upturn (ff the isotheim 
between 0.9 and 0.99 produced by straight hydrogenation is absent when chromic 
oxide is present. It should be noted, however, that (curves 2 and 3, figure 18B) 
the chromic oxide actually was influencing the hydrogenation. For example, 
as a result of hydrogenation in the presence of 5 per cent chromic oxide, the 
adsorption decreased about 5 per cent per gram and 20 per cent per cubic centi- 
meter (Case II). It would seem, accordingly, that considerable attack on the 
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small pores took place with a conversion of many of them to pores too large to 
be detected by adsorption to 0.99 relative pressure (Case II). 

PCI P58 impregnated with chromic oxide behaved little differently on steam- 
ing from samples not impregnated as regards the slope of the isotherms; how- 
ever, the larger (5 per cent) chromic oxide content caused a drop in the absolute 
adsorption of 15 or 20 per cent on both the weight and volume basis (curve 3, 
figures 19A and 19B, compared to curve 1) (Case III). Hydrogenation after 
impregnation with chromic oxide produced the same slope increase in the CD 
region that was obtained without any impregnation; the total pore volume of this 
charcoal, however, was decreased by the impregnation both on the weight and 
volume basis (figui*es 20A and 20B, curve 3). As a matter of fact, the 60 per cent 
decrease in adsorption on both a weight and a volume basis and the slope change 
caused by 5 per cent chromic oxide in the hydrogenation experiments suggest 
that considerable pore plugging (Case III) by the impregnant occurs, together 
with conversion of small pores into those in the CD region. 

(5) NiO on CWSN 19 produces (curve 3, figure 4), on steaming, no change 
in slope of the isotherms, just as was true of straight steaming; however, it ap- 
pears to drop the total adsorption on both a volume and a weight basis by about 
35 per cent, compared to the volume of adsorption after steaming in the absence 
of nickelous oxide. This behavior might be produced by an extensive pore 
plugging (Case III) superimposed on the usual new pore formation that is char- 
acteristic of straight steaming (Case !). It also might be considered as an ex- 
ample of Case IL For hydrogenation, the nickel results are especially note- 
worthy in that they show a decided specificity depending on the particular 
nickel salt used in impregnation. For example, if the nitrate is used and pre- 
cipitated by ammonium hydroxide, hydrogenation to a weight loss of 27 per cent 
results in a nitrogen isotherm that is a straight line from 0.4 to 1.0 relative pres- 
sure and that has a slope corresponding to a 20 per cent increase in the volume of 
adsorption over this pressure range (curve 3 in figures 7 A and 7B). In contrast 
to this, the same per cent nickelous oxide produced from nickel chloride plus 
ammonium hydroxide caused no change in slope and only a few per cent decrease 
in total adsorption (compared to the untreated CWSN 19 (curve 4, figures 7A 
and 7B). Actually, the nickelous oxide from nickel chloride appears to have 
very little effect other than to cause a slight pore plugging. 

On CWSN S5 in the single experiment in which nickelous oxide was pre- 
cipitated from the nitrate by an excess of ammonium hydroxide and the sample 
then hydrogenated at 1000°C. to a 42 per cent loss, there seems to have been 
little effect other than a decrease of about 15 per cent in the adsorption on both a 
volume and a weight basis. Again the results are consistent with the nickelous 
oxide producing a pore plugging (Case III) and at the same time eliminating the 
usual sharp upturn of the isotherm in the CD region that is characteristic of 
hydrogenation without an impregnant. 

(4) A few experiments were made using molybdenum sesquioxide, sodium 
carbonate, or cupric oxide as impregnants. Neither 5 per cent molybdenum 
sesquioxide nor 5 per cent sodium carbonate produced any change in slope on the 
isotherms of CWSN 19 on hydrogenation to a 26 per cent wei^t loss at 1000®C. ; 
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this was also true of hydrogenation to a similar weight loss in the absence of an 
impregnant. However, the absolute volume of adsorption in the sample hydro- 
genated in the presence of the molybdenum sesquioxide was about 20 per cent 
less than it would have been in the absence of the impregnant; the absolute ad- 
sorption after the sodium carbonate treatment was almost exactly the same as 
it would have been without the sodium carbonate (figures 6A and 6B). 

The two experiments on steaming a charcoal containing cupric oxide produced 
markedly different results. On a CWSN 19 sample containing cupric oxide 
steaming at 750®C. to a 26 per cent loss pnxluced no change in the slope of the 
isotherm but an absolute adsorption about 35 per cent smaller on both a weight 
and a volume basis than it would have been if steamed to a 43 per cent loss in the 
absence of cupric oxide (curve 4 of figure 4 compared to curve 1 of figure 2). 
In contrast to this, CWSX S5 (containing cupric oxide on being steamed to a 38 
per cent loss produced a marked change of its isotherm, the adsorption increasing 
20 per cent between 0.4 and 0.99 relative pressure (curve 5, figure 13). 

CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of the vork here reported, it seems that the following general 
conclusions are evident: 

1. It is possible to tailor-make the pore distributions and pore sizccs of char- 
coals almost at will by suitable combinations of steaming, hydrogen treating, 
partial oxidation, sintering, and impregnating with ferric oxide, chromic oxide, 
nickelous oxide, cupric oxide, molj'bdenum ses(|uioxide, or sodium carbonate. 

2. Much specificity exivsts as to the action of the impregnating agents, as 
regards both the paiticular chemicals from which the oxide is produced and the 
behavior of one charcoal compared to another. 

3. There is some indication that a mere change in the absolute density of car- 
bon in a charcoal as a result of sintering it to 1200°C. in an inert atmosphere 
may actually increase the ease of pore alteration by steaming at 750°C. 
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SURFACE COMPLEXES ON CHARCOAL^ 

Gas Evolution as a Function of Vapor Adsorption and of 
Hioh-temperature Evacuation 
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As part of the research program undertaken by Division 10 of the National 
Defense Resetarch Committee on the study of charcoal for gas mask use, a con- 
siderable amount of information was obtained relative to the nature and amount 
of surface complexes on various charcoals. Since such information is of interest 
to all of those concerned with the employment of activated carbon, charcoals, 
or carbon black, the present summary of the results is being presented. 

The type of work described here is not new. Rhead and Wheeler (8), who 
studied the oxygen complex on a highly purified charcoal, showed that the com- 
plex was not adsorbed or occluded carbon monoxide or dioxide, since these gases 
did not react with the charcoal at temperatures at \vhich the complex was 
formed. Lowry and Hulett (5) after World War I presented the results of high- 
temperature evacuation experiments on a numl)er of American, English, and 
German charcoals of that w^ar. The w^ork reported here extends the application 
of the high-tcmperat\irc evacuation technique to a larger variety of charcoals 
and to the study of several factors in the activation and oxidation of charcoal 
or carbon surfaces. In addition, a few' data are presented on the question of the 
extent of gas evolution from surface complexes that oc^nirs as a result of exposure 
of charcoals to vapors such as carbon tetrachloride. 

experimental 

Apparatus 

The apparatus for evacuating the samples w'hich is shown in figure 1 w'as 
similar to that described by Lowry and Hulett (5). The degassing tube D 
consisted of a q\iart.z tube of 2.5 cm. inside diameter wdiich w'as joined by a 
graded seal to Pyrex tubing. A platinum crucible (J. L. Smith type) containing 
about 1 g. of charcoal w^as suspended by platinum wdres to a position near the 
bottom of the quart^z tube. The degassing tube w^as connected to a large stop- 
cock having a bore 7 mm. in diameter, and this, in turn, to a ground-glass joint 
so that the tube could be removed from the degassing system for W'eighing, The 
degassing tube was connected to a McLeod gauge and to a Stimson mercury 
pump P (10), which continuously pumped the gas from the sample. This pump 

1 Presented at the Symposium on the Adsorption of Gases which was held under the aus- 
pices of the Division of Colloid Chemistry at the 110th Meeting of the American Chemical 
Society, Chicago, Illinois, September 11-12, 1946. 

* Present address: Central Experiment Station, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh 13, Penn- 
sylvania* 

• Present address : Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
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was designed to operate efficiently against back pressures as high as 10-20 mm. 
of mercury. From the mercury pump, the gases passed through a liquid-nitrogen 
trap F to an automatic Toepler pump T of the type described by Urry (12). 
The gas was collected in bulb S, the mercury being set at N to act as a check 
valve. When the evacuation was completed, the volume of gas was determined 
by compressing it into calibrated bulb B by raising mercury to line L, and deter- 
mining the pressure on the scale M. Then the gas was transferred by an evacu- 
ated bulb (5 to the gas-analysis apparatus. 

For temperatures to 1000°C., a resistance furnace was used, the temperatures 
being measured by a chromel-alumel thermocouple, and controlled automatically 
to less than zt 5®C. Above 1000°(1 the crucible was heated by an induction 
furnace, the temperature being measured by an optical pyrometer. The pyrome- 



Fig. 1. Apparatus for high -temperature evacuation experiments 


ter was sighted through plane Pyrex window W of the degassing tube into the 
platinum cone within the crucible, the cone approximating black-body conditions. 
The temperature could be maintained to within dz 50 °C. with the induction 
furnace. 

The gases evolved were separated into thi’ee fractions by using liquid nitro- 
gen, dry ice, and warm water in succession on trap F. The fraction that passed 
through liquid nitrogen contained hydrogen, carbon monoxide, and methane; 
the pait volatile at — 78°C. contained carbon dioxide; and that volatile at room 
temperature contained water, which was determined volumetrically as a vapor 
by expanding into a large calibrated bulb at about three-fourths of the saturation 
pressure. 

The gases were analyzed by a semimicro method as developed by Taylor and 
Saunders (11). The method was checked by using known mixtures of gases and 
found to be satisfactory. Difficulty was encountered in separating carbon 
dioxide-carbon monoxide mixtures; hence the liquid-nitrogen separation was 
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used. The analysis of methane by the combustion method gave uncertainties 
similar to those reported by Taylor and Saunders (11), but since methane was 
present to only a few per cent, this was not important. Analysis for oxygen was 
accomplished by using dry yellow phosphorus, the phosphorus being melted and 
solidified between each analysis to insure a fresh surface, A check on the experi- 
mental methods is given in table 1, in which the weights of gases calculated from 
gas volumes and analyses are compared with w’eight loss of the degassing tube. 
The tube was weighed against a counterpoise on a large balance to an accuracy 
of db 0.5 mg. 

The tube and crucible were washed with dilute hydrochloric acid after each 
run, rinsed with water, dried, and pumped at 1200®C. to a good vacuum. The 
samples were dried over phosphorus pentoxide for at least 1 day, and then placed 
in the degassing tube and pumped to a vacuum of 10“® mm. of mercury before gas 
collection was started. 


TABLE 1 

Comparison of weight loss of samples by direct weighing with weight loss computed 

from gas analysis 


SAIIPLE 

WEIGHT LOSS 

By gas 
analysis 

By direct 
weighing 

CWSN S5 extracted with hydrofluoric acid and evacuated to 
laoD'C 

mg 

242.8 

mg. 

245.8 

PCI 1042 extracted with hydrofluoric acid and evacuated to 
1200°C 

125.6 

135.5 

CWSN 44 evacuated to 900°C 

63.8 

64.7 

CWSN 196 B1 evacuated to 900'C. 

49.6 

50.2 


Nitrogen, steam, and ammonia treatments were carried out in a quartz tube 
small enough to be weiglied on an analytical balance. Transfer of the samples to 
the degassing tube was done in a stream of pure nitrogen in a manner which pre- 
cluded the possibility of exposure of the sample to air. For steam treatments, 
nitrogen saturated with water vapor at 75°C. was used. 

To control the level of the mercury in the Toepler pump, the apparatus shown 
in figure 2 was used. The details may be of interest, since the device can be 
constructed from readily available laboratory supplies. The plugs of the two 
glass stopcocks are connected by a wooden tube W which fits over the handles 
of the plugs, the two plugs being set with an angle of about 25® between the open 
position of each. Lever L attached to the middle of W is connected to an iron 
core in solenoid S. When the solenoid is not energized, the stopcock B is open 
to the vacuum line and A is closed. WTien the solenoid is energized, A is open 
to atmospheric pressure through a leak with B closed. The solenoid was acti- 
vated by a controller of the type described by Rowley and Anderson (9). 

Some of the charcoal samples were treated with nitrogen at 1100°C. in a 
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sillimanite tube in a Global* furnace. Samples aged in moist air were prepared 
at Northwestern University. Analyses of the ash contents of charcoals were 
made by E. O. Wiig and J. F. Flagg at the University of Rochester. 

Nitrogen-adsorption measurements on various charcoals before and after high- 
temperature evacuation were made on the standard apparatus of the type that 
has been described many times (3). Samples of evacuated charcoals were 
transferred in air to the adsorption tube. 

For the study of gases displaced during the adsorption of vapors on charcoal 
a 10- to 20-g. sample of charcoal was evacuated to a pressure of 10“*^ mm. of 
mercury. The adsorbate was repeatedly frozen out and pumped to remove 
dissolved gases. The liquid was then permitted to adsorb on the charcoal and 



Fig. 2. Apparatus for controlling the level of the mercury in the Toepler pump 

to equilibrate for varying lengths of time. The charcoal bulb was then evacu- 
ated through a dry-ice trap by the regular gas-collecting system. 

Charcoals 

The charcoals used include most of the standard varieties upon which research 
was done in World War II by the National Defense Research Committee. The 
relative effectiveness of these charcoals for removing gases by adsorption or for 
acting as supports for chemicals and catalysts that remove gases by chemical 
means is irrelevant to the present discussion and will not be presented here. 
The essential information as to the origin and methods of preparation of the 
charcoals may be summarized as follows: 

Charcoals from wood: Charcoals CWSN 19, CWSN S5, CWSN 44, CWSN 
196 Bl, CWSN 196 BIX were made by the zinc chloride activation process from 
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wood sawdust. Charcoals CWSN 19, S6, and 44 were obtained by using a dry- 
weight mixture ratio of 0.90 for zinc chloride: wood sawdust. CWSN 19 was 
heated to 850°C. in a rotating furnace and was characterized by a low ash gontent 
of 0.2 per cent. The ash contents of CWSN S5 and 44 were 6.67 and 3.8 per 


TABLE 2 

Analyses of ash of typical zinc chloride and coal charcoals in weight per cent 


COMPOKENT 

CWSN SS 

PCI 1042 

Si02 . 

0.12 

10.6 

A1203.. 

0.42 

8.2 

FeiO» 

0.24 

2.0 

Heavy metals 


0.8 

CaO 

0.45 

0.7 

ZnO 

6.38 



TABLE 3 

Degassing experiments on various charcoals 



VOLUME OP GASES EVOLVED, CC.fN T.P.) PER GRAM 

SAMPLE 

25-300‘’C. 

300-600"C. 


600-900 “C. 


1 900-120 


CO 

COs 

HjO 

Hj 

CO 

CO 2 

Hrf) 

H 2 

CO 

1 COijHsO 

Ih 

CO 

l( 

1. N 19 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

3.8 

1.5 

1.3 

10.4 

11.7 

1 

I0..5 

0 4 

46.4 

1.0 

!2 

2. NS 5 

0.5 

2.0 

2.3 

1.0 

4.6 

2.3 

5.3 

92.0 

21.7 

II.4 

6.0 

36.9 

0.6 

0 

3. NS 5 (extracted with 















IIF 

0.9 

3.0 

5.8 

2.5 

87.2 

39.9 

1.9 

66.9 

27.7 

J .2 

2 0 

21.8 

0 4 

0 

4. N 44 

0,7 

3.3 

3.5 

1.4 

6.6 

3.2 

4.6 

97.5 

22. S 

1 1 


51.8 

2.6 

3 

5. N 196 B1 

0.5 

2.7 

3.3 

1.4 

5.5 

3.0 

4.6 

93.0 

29.5 

0.5 

1.8 

36 5 

0 5 

0. 

6. N 196 BIX 

0,2 

1.5 

1.6 

1.0 

3.3 

6.8 

1.6 

53.1 

11.8 

0.2 

0 1 

33.8 

0.1 

0. 

7. C 1242 

0,3 

0.6 

0.9 

0.0 

0.7 

1.2!l 1 

5.S 

4.0 

0.3 

0.2 

19 3 

0 9 

0. 

8. CF1“CC” . .. 

0.1 

0.2 

1,2 

0.0 

0.7 

0.3jl.l 

7.S 

5.5 

0.2 

0.2 

38 5j()3 4 

0. 

9. PCI P58 

0.1 

0.2 

0.9 

0.1 

1.2 

0.7j<).7 

16.2 

11.4 

0 5 

0.2 

;«.3j97.8 

4 


25-120'*C. 


120-600®!* 









10. PCI 25 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

0.5 

2.0 

1.0 

3.0 

10.5 

9.9 

0.4 

0.5 

35 . 3 I 8 S .5 

2. 

11. PCI 1042 

0.0 

0.2 

0.6 

0.3 

2.6 

1.2 

1.3 

7.5 

9.6 

0.3 

0.3 

43.2 

93.1 

2. 

12. PCI 1042 (extracted 















with HF) .... 

0.0 

0.0 

0.7 

0.6 

51.2 

9.4 

4.3 

20.8 

20.9 

3.0 

0.3 

22.3 

0.8 

0.: 


25-300 "C. 





300-000®!'. 





13. B.X2 

0.2 

3.1 

2.3 





13.4 

7.82.2 

1.9 

36.3 

5.4 

o.< 


|( Hi|t'02|Hj0 

oo.o 




7!0.0 


6.1 
10.0 
* 0.1 
O.l 
0 1 
0.0 
6.0 


jO. 

6.4 

0.4 


6.3 


36 


.0 

0.0 

0.0 


6.1 


cent, respectively. CWSN 196 B1 and 196 BIX were made by using a zinc 
chloride: wood sawdust ratio of 1,1 :1. They differed primarily in that CWSN 
196 BIX had a final calcination in a rotary furnace at 850®C., whereas CWSN 
196 B1 was merely dried at 400°C. as a final step. Most of the ash was zinc 
oxide, as indicated by the analyses of CWSN S6 given in table 2. 
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CWSC 1242 was made from wood sawdust by calcination and steam activa- 
tion. CWS B-X2 was a steam-activated charcoal made from nut shells. 

Coal charcoals: Samples made from coal include PCI P58, PCI 25, PCI 1042, 
and CFI '‘CC.’’ The PCI charcoals were made by bricpietting finely ground 
coal, carbonizing the bri(iuetted material by heating it in two rotary furnaces 
at a series of temperatures that gradually increased to 515°C^, and finally steam 
activating it in riAaiy furnaces at temperatures between 870° and 980°C. The 
details for making CFI '‘CCV’ are not available. The samples made from coal 


TABLE 4 

Summary of degassing experiments on various charcoals 


j <j\SKS K\OLVFI> ro , I GAi^FS rvOLVLD TO 12(>0°C‘ 

I C<' iN T P ) PLB GUAM r< 1 P ) I’LR GR \V1 


\Vt IGHT I»rR''''VTV(.!: 



Us ! 

CO COo 

1 

H..O ; Ho 

I 

CO 

('H 4 

1 . N 19 

10.7. 

15 7i0 0 ! 2.3 

- 1 -- 

2 .I 1 57.1 

16.7 

2.7 

2. NS 5 . 

93 0| 

26.8i0.8| 5.7 

I3.0!129.9 

27 4 

1.4 

3. NS 5 (ex> 

i 

; 1 

1 

i 



iracted 


i 

1 

i 



with HF) 

69 4 115 8 . 1 . 2144.1 

9.7i 91 2 

116.2 

1.8 

4. N 44 

97.5 

30 1 5.0 7.6 

12.1 147 5 

32.7 

8.3 

5. N 196 B1 

94.4 

35 S I.ol 6.2 

9.71130.9 

36 0 

1.8 

6. N 196 BIX. 

54. li 

15. 3k). 7 ; 8.5 

3.3j 87.9 

15 7l 

1.5 

7, C 1242 . 

5.8! 

5 . 0 k) ll 2.1 

2 . 2 ! 25.11 

1 

0.2 

8. CFI“CC” 

7 8 

6 3'0.0! 0.7 

2 . 5 ! 46.31 

1 69.7 

0.8 

9. PCIP58.. 1 

10 3; 

12.7|0 3| 1 4 

I. Si 54.0 

110.5 

5.0 

10. PCI 25 . i 

11 . 0 ; 

12.ojo I' 1.4 

4.0! 40 3 

I UK). 5 

2.8 

11. PCI 1042. .. ; 

7 . 8’ 

9 . 2 IO. 2 I 1.7 

2.2i 51.0,102.3 

2.5 

12. PCI 1042 ! 

1 

' 

1 

1 


1 

(extracted j 

i 




1 

with llFjt21 4! 

72. LO o!i2.4I 

5 3j 43.7 

72.9 

1 2, 

13. B-X2 

13 . 4 ; 

8 ()i().2j ij.3' 

4 . 2 I 49.7 

13.1 

0 8 


I 




CO? 1 H-iO , 1 ^ o 




3 3i 2.1,0.58 
5.7il3.6 1.31 


1.811 

3.74! 


Ash 

0.2 j 
6.071 


OwRcn 
in a'-li 


0.04t 

2.01 


44 8| 0.8|0.93;i6.1() 
7.7jl2.n.5 


6.4! 0.S|1.20 
8.7,' 3.4j0.84 
2.31 2.3|().25 
O.oi 2.5 !o.45 
l.i; l.SiO.59 
1.7| 4 .O 1 O. 4 O! 
2.11 2.20.5cS 


4.30; 

4.181 

2 59' 

0.91j 
•5.281 
8.22 
! 7.70: 
7.76i 


-0 0 M).0 

3 8 : 0.8t 
3.1 ; O.Ot 

5 0 I l.Of 
1.50 ' 


1 2,12 8 5.30.40 7.42' 


19.4 
20 0 

20.4 


0 58 
S 03 


10.11 


* The evolved hydrogen was partly free and partly combined; all evolved oxygen was 
in a combined form. 

t Ash assumed to be zinc oxide. 

1 Analyses of E. O. Wiig and J. F. Flagg (see table 2). 


had high ash contents. The percentages of ash in PCI P58, PCI 25, and PCI 
3042 were 19.4, 20.0, and 20.3, respectively. An analysis of the ash in PCI 1042 
is given in table 2. One sample of PCI 1042 that had been extracted with hydro- 
fluoric acid had an ash content of only 0,58 per cent. 

RESULTS 

In table 3 are presented the results obtained on degassing the various charcoals 
at temperatures up to 1200°C. The results have been summarized into two 
groups in table 4: the gas evolution in the range from room temperature to 
900°C., and the gas evolution from room temperature to 1200°C. Included in 
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table 4 also are the values on a weight basis for the per cent of hydrogen evolved 
(free and combined) and the per cent of combined oxygen evolved. No free 
oxygen was given off by any of the samples. The ash content of the samples 
and also the per cent of o^^gen in the ash are also shown for comparison. In 
most of the experiments, the samples were degassed over temperature intervals 

TABLE 6 


Run H: Sample of CWSN' SS degassed to GSCC. in 60 '‘C. intervals 


TEMPERATURE RANGE 

GASES EVOLVED, CJC. (N.T.P.) PER GRAM CHARCOAL 

FINAL 

PRESSURE 

H« 

CO 

‘CHt 

COi 

H«0 (vapor) 

MM X 10* 

*C. 

25- 60 

0.00 





0.3 

60- 120 

0.00 


0.00 

0.11 

0.67 

0.2 

120- 180 

0.00 

Bln 

0.00 

mm 

0.24 

0.6 

180- 240 


■n 



0.46 

1.4 

240- 300 


0.19 

0.00 

0.82 


1.4 

Totals... 25- 300 

0.00 

0.31 

0.00 

1.55 

2.49 


300- 360 

0.00 

wm 


0.63 

0.73 

1.4 

360- 420 

0.03 


0.00 


0.76 

1.0 

420- 480 

0.03 




0.64 

1.5 

480- 540 

0.07 

0.84 



0.98 

2.0 

540- 600 

0.32 




1.51 

2.3 

Totals . 300- 600 

0.45 

3.79 

0.10 

2.60 

4.62 


600- 660 

3.29 

4.76 

0.00 

0.44 

3.96 

4.5 

660- 720 

21.48 

8.39 

0.09 

1.22 

2.82 

8.0 

720- 780 

30.82 

5.86 

0.14 

0.47 

0.41 

7.0 

780- 840 

31.55 

2.38 

0.00 

0.06 

0.00 

5.0 

840- 900 

16.41 

0.59 

0.00 

0.03 

0.00 

5.0 

Totals.. 600- 900 

105.05 

22.18 

0.24 

2.21 

7.19 


900- 960 

13.16 

0.38 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

5.0 

960-1200 

30.49 

0.67 

0.16 

0.04 

0.00 

5.0 

Totals. . .900-1200 

43.66 

1.05 

0.16 

0.08 

0.00 


Totals... 25-1200 

147.65 

27.08 

0.49 

6.48 

14.30 



of about 300°C., as indicated in tables 3 and 4. However, in one experiment a 
sample of CWSN S5 was degassed and the gas collected for analysis at intervals 
of 60°C. The results of this run are summarized in table 5. 

In a few experiments with one of the zinc chloride-activated samples, CWSN 
196 BIX, an attempt was made to ascertain in detail the effect of exposing a 
highly degassed sample to oxygen both at room temperature and at 300®C. 
The final amounts of complex left on the surface after flushing with nitrogen at 
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1000°C. and at 1110°C. were also desired. All of these results are summarized 
in table 6 according to the gas evolution at 300® intervals and in tkble 7 over the 
range 25-900®C. and 25~1200®C. The weight per cent of evolved hydrogen and 

TABLE 6 

Effect of heat -treatment on zinc chloride charcoals 


GASES EVOLVED, CC. (N.T.P ) PEE GRAM 


SAMPLE 

25-.?00‘’C 

30(Hi00X. 

600-900*0. 

900-1200X. 


CO 

CCh\ 

ta.0 

Hs 

CO 

|CO.|Hrf) 

Hs 

CO 

CO, 

HiO 

H, 

CO 

CH 4 

CO, 

|H,0 

6. N 196 BIX 

0.2 

1.5 

1.6 

1.0 

3.3 

6.8 

1.6 

53.1 

11.8 

0.2 

0.1 

33.8 

0.4 

0.8 

0.2 

0.1 

15. N 196 BIX heated in ni- 
trogen at 1000 °C.; 
cooled and transferred 
in nitrogen 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

2.1 

1 

j 

i 

0.3 

0.2 

0.8 

2.7 

0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

33.2 

1 

1.3 

0.6 

0.1 

0.0 

16. Same as No. 15 exposed 
to air for one week 

0.3 

3.5 

3.9 

1.2 

1.5 

5.8 

2.6 

4.5 

6.0 

0.3 

0.1 

33.2 

1.2 

0.7 

0.3 

0.1 

17. N 196 BIX TH 410 heated 
in nitrogen for 10 hr. 
at 1100®C.; cooled in 
nitrogen and then ex- 
posed to air ’ 1 

0.3, 

3.8 

1.6 

1 

0.9 

2.2 

1 

1 

4,3 

1.0 

7.4 

4.6 

0.2 

0 . 1 ! 

12.2 

0 2 

0 2 

1 

1 

0.3 

0.0 





25-600X. 







i 



18. Same as No. 17 exposed 
to oxygen at 300 °C. 




0.2 

5.7 

7.8 

1.2 

5.1 

15.9 

0.3 

0.0 

11.0 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 



1 


300-600 T 










19. N 196 BIX exposed to 
oxygen at 300®C. 

0.1 

0.4 

O.7I 

0.2 

4.1 

9.5 

1.8 

42.9 

22.9 

1.0 

0.4 

35.2 

0.4 

1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.0 

20. N 196 BIX extracted 
with HF and heated in 
nitrogen at 1000®C.; 
cooled and transferred 
in nitrogen 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

0.3 

0.0 

0.1 

0.2 

1.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

14.1 

0.2 

i 

0 . 3 ' 

j 

j 

0.4| 

0.0 


oxygen, the ash content, and the weight per cent of oxygen in the^ash are also 
shown. 

In the course of developing a chemically treated charcoal called whetlerite 
for removal of certain gases that would not have been removed by a straight 
adsorption process, some indication w^as obtained that the effectiveness of the 
final product depended upon the extent of exposure of the raw charcoal to air 
and water vapor prior to the whetlerization. A number of samples of charcoal 
were therefore artificially ^‘aged’’ by exposing them to a relative humidity of 
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80 per cent at 50°C. for an extended period of time. At one stage of the aging 
work it was rt^ported that heating ‘‘aged’* samples to 115°C. for an hour restored 
them to a condition in which they would make satisfactory whetlerites of the 
type developed in World War 11. As a means of ascertaining the extent to which 


TABLE 7 

Summary of data on effect of heat-treatment of zinc chloride type charcoals 


6. N 196 BIX 

16. N 196 BIX heated in ni- 
trogen at 1000 °C.; 
cooled and transferred 
in nitrog*ni 

16. Same as No. 15 exposed to 

air for one week 

17. N 196 BIX TH 410 heated 

in nitrogen for 10 hr. at 
1100®C.; cooled in ni- 
trogen and then ex- 
posed to air 

18. Same as No. 17 exposed 

to oxygen at 300 ®C. for 
30 min. 

19. N 196 BIX exposed to 

oxygen at 3(X)°C. for 30 
min. 

20. N 196 BIX extracted with 

HF and heated in ni-| 
trogen at 1100°C.; 
cooled and transferred 
in nitrogen 



CASES EVOLVED, CC 

(N.T.P ) PER GRAM 


WLIOHT pr 

Gases evolved to 900®C 

(iases evolved to 

Hydrogen 

evolved* 

Oxygen 

evolved* 

Ho 

CO 

C'H4 

COa 

HoO 

H2 

CO 

CH4 

CO- 

H20 

54.1 

15.3 

0.7 

8.5 

3.3 

87.9 

15.7 

1.5 

8.7 

3.4 

0.84 

2.59 

4.8 

1.0 

0.0 

0.3 

1.0 

38.0 

2.3 

0.6 

0.4 

1.0 

0.36 

0.29 

5.7 

7.8 

0.1 

9.6 

6.6 

38.9 

9.0 

0.8 

9.9 

6.7 

0.41 

2.54 

8.3 

7.1 

0.8 

8.3 

2.7 

20.5 

7.3 

1 0 

8.6 

2.7 

).23 

1.94 

5.3 

21.6 

0.6 

8.1 

1.2 

16.3 

21.9 

0.8 

8.2 

1.2i 

0.17 

2.82 

43.1 

27.1 

0.2 

10.9 

2.9 

78.3 

27.5 

0.6 

11.0 

i 

2.9 

0.73 

3.74 

1.5 

O.l 

0.1 

0.2 

0.9 

15.6 

0.3 

[0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

0.15 

0.17 


[5.0 

i 

5.0 

5.0 


o® 


l.Ot 

l.Ot 

I Ot 


5.0| 


5.0 


0.8 


l.Ot 


l.Ot 


J.2t 


* See footnote to table 4, 
t Ash assumed to be zinc oxide. 


these various aging treatments were reflected in the composition of the surface 
complex, a series of experiments was carried out on aged and unaged samples 
of CWSN S5, CWSN 44, and PCI 58. The results are shown in table 8 by 300® 
intervals between 25® and 900®C., and between 25® and 1200°C. 

In tables 3, 6, and 8 the detailed analysis for methane below 900®C. is omitted, 
since it was usually quite small. The methane content can, however, be obtained 
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TABLE 8 

Effect of aging at 80 per cent relative humidity and 50°C. on oxygen content 


GASES EVOLVED, CC (X T.P.) PER GRAM 


SAMPI.E 

2*5 

-i 00 °c 

3(K)-(i()0“C. 

f.oo-‘X)o“C. 

900-1 200 “C 


CO 

C'Oj 

H*0 

H2 

CO 

CO, 

H,o 

ih 

CO 

CO, 

H,0 

H. 

CO 

CH* 

CO, 

HiO 

2. NS 5 original 

0.5 

2.0 

2.3 

1.0 

4.6 

2.3 

5.3 

92.0 

21.7 

1.4 

6.0 

36.9 

0.6 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

21. NS 5 aged 

0.5 

6.7 

8.9 

1.0 

7.1 

2.8 

6.8 

87.2 

27.0 

1.7 

7.2 

38.6 

0.8 

1.1 

0.0 

0.1 

22. NS 5 aged and 

0.6 

6.9 

7.5 

1.4 

10.4 

3.5 

7.6 

101.1 

25.0 

1.6 

6.4 

28.9 

0.5 

0 8 

0.1 

0.0 

heated in air at 

















110°C. 

















4. N 44 original 

().7i 

3.3 

3.5 

1.4 

6.6 

3 2 

4.6 

97.5 

22.8 

1.1 

4.0 

! 

51.8 

1 

2.6 

3.3 

0.1 

0.0 

23. N 44 aged 

0.5 

6.2l 

7.4 

i 

1 6 

10.7 

3.2 

7.5 

91.5 

30.1 

1.2 

5.5139.2 

1 8 

2 5 

0.2 

0.0 

9. PCI P58 original 

( 

0.i!o.2 

0.9 

1 

0.1 

1.2 

0.7 

0.7 

16.2 

11.4 

0 5^0 21:18 3 

i i 

97.8 

4.7 

0.0 

0.0 

24. VCl P5S aged 

0.4 2.3 

'4.8 

: 0.1 

3.6j 

3.0 

1.5 

7 6| 

14.2 

0.8;0.7 


i 





Sinnmnry of degassing data of aged samples 


. . 

(.\sr5? I' VOL 

CC (NT. 

VFD 

P )Vl 

CH4 

ro 9(M)“C , 

',R GRAM 

GASES EVOLVED XO 120U'’(' , 

CC (N .T P ) PER t,R.VM 

WEIGHT PERCENTAGE 


CO 

CO, 

HjO 

H' 

CO 

CHi 

COj 

HiO 

Hydrogen 

e\oI\ed* 

Oxygen 

evolved* 

< 

Oxygen 
in ash 

2. NS 5 original 

93 0 

26.8,0.8 

: 

5.7 

13.6 

129.9 

27.4 

1.4 

5.7 

13.6 

1.313.74 

■■ 

6.67t 

2.0t 

21 . N S 5 aged 

88.2 

34.6:i.ojll.2 

22.9 

126.8 

35.4 

2.1 

11.2 

23.0 

1.37 

5.76 

6.67t 

2.0t 

22. N S 5 aged and 

102.5 

r- 1 

Cl 

o 

CO 

12.0 

21.5 

131.4 

36.5 

2.9 

12.1 

21.5 

1.42 

5.86 

6.67t 

2. Of 

heated in air at 















110X\ 















4. N 44 original 

97.5 

30.115.0 

7.6 

12.1 

147.5 

32.7 

8.3 

7.7 

12.1 

1.58 

4.30 

3.8 

0.8t 

23. N 44 aged | 

93.1 

41.31.8 

11.2 

20.4 

132.3 

43.1 

4.3 

11.4 

20.4 

1.446.15 

3.8 

0.8t 












25 -900 “C 



9. PCI P58 original 

16.3 

12.7 

0.3 

1.4 

1.8 

54.6 

110.5 

5.0 

1.4 

1.8 

0.25 

1.23 

19.4 


24. PCI P58 aged 

7.7 

18.2 

0.4 

6.1 

7.0 

1 






0.14 

2.66 

19.4 



* See footnote to table 4. 
t Ash assumed to be zinc oxide. 

t 

by subtracting the values in column 4 from those in column 9 in tables 4, 6, and 
the lower half of 8. No appreciable amoimt of methane was evolved below 600°C. 
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TABLE 9 

Complex formed during steam activation of CWSN 196 BlX extracted with 
hydrofluoric acid and heated at lOOO^C. for 8 hr. 



TEMPESATCKE 

GASES EVOLVED DUEXMG DEGASSING, CC. (S.T.P.) PEE GEAU 

Ht 

CO 

CH4 

COi 

HjO (vapor) 

A. Extracted and heated charcoal 

M,, - i 


20 .... 

25~ 300 

300- 600 

600- 900 
900-1200 

0.0 

0.3 

1.2 

14.2 



■ 

Total 

15.6 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 



B. Treated as in A, then exposed to water vapor at 300 ®C. for 3i hr. 
(weight loss ** 0.4 per cent); g. H 2 O per g. charcoal * 1.22 


25 

25- 300 

300- 600 

600- 900 
900-1200 

0.0 

0.2 

1.1 

11.4 

0.0 

0.1 

0.6 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.8 

0.8 

0.1 

0.0 

Total . 

’ 

12.7 

1.1 

0.3 

1.4 

1.7 


C. Treated as in A, 
(weight loss = 

then exposed to water vapor at 600 ®C. for 3J hr. 

1 .0 per cent) ; g. H 2 O per g. charcoal = 0.99 

26. . . 

25- 300 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

1.3 


300- 600 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

0.6 


600- 900 

1.5 

1.8 

0.0 

0.1 

0.2 


900-1200 

12.3 

2.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

Total . 


13.9 


0.2 

0.7 

2.2 


D. Treated as in A, then exposed to water vapor at 750 ®C. for 1 hr. 
(weight loss = 1.6 per cent); g. H 2 O per g. charcoal = 0.48 


27 

25- 600 

600- 900 
900-1200 

0.2 

2.7 

16.9 

0.0 

2.3 

1.9 

0.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

1.7 

0.4 

0.0 

Total . 


19.8 

4.2 

0.3 

0.7 

2.1 


E. Treated as in A, 
(weight loss = 

then exposed to water vapor at 900 ®C. for 3J hr. 
56 per cent) ; g. H 2 O per g. charcoal - 1.65 


28 

25- 300 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

0.6 


300- 600 

0.6 

0.1 

0.0 

1.1 

1.1 


600- 900 

5.8 

1.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 


900-1200 

40.5 ' 

2.2 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

Total . 


46.9 

3.6 

0.7 

1.8 

2.0 
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Since most charcoals are activated by treating them with steam it seemed 
worthwhile to ascertain the influence of steaming upon the composition of the 
surface complex of a charcoal. A sample of CWSN 190 BIX was used after 
being extracted with hydrofluoric acid to remove the ash and being heated in 
nitrogen at 1000°C. for 3 hr. to remove most of the surface complex. Steaming 
experiments were carried out at 300°C. for 3^ hr. with a 0.4 per cent weight loss; 
at ()00®C. for 3J hr. with a 1 per cent weight loss; at 750°C. for 1 hr. with a l.G 
per cent weight loss; and at 900®C. for 3^ hr. with a 50 per cent weight loss. 
Samples from these individual steaming experiments were then degassed and 
analyzcKl in the usual way, the gas being collected over 300° temperature inter- 
vals. These experiments are summarized in table 9. 

A few experiments were made with a view to determining whether or not 
marked evolution of gas from the surface complex of charcoal occurs when a 
vapor such as carbon tetrachloride is adsorbed on the sample. Such gas evolu- 


TABLE 10 

Displacement of complex by adsorption of vapors at 25^ C. 


CHARCOAL 

\ APOR 

VOLUUE OF 
LIQUID, CC./G. 

TIME OF 
ADSORPTION 

GASES FVOLVXD 

CC (S T.P.) PER GRAM 



CUAlitCJOAL 

CO 

CO* 

CWSN 196 Bl 

! cch 

0.5 

hours 

18 

0.0028 

0.0036 

CWSN 196 Bl. . . 

1 CdIftCl 

0.4 

5 

0.00036 

0.00039 

CWSN 196 Bl. . 

HsO 

0.4 

4i 

0.0014 

0.495 

CWSN 196 Bl 

I lUO 

0.2 

2i 

0.0024 

0.205 

CWSN 196 Bl 

HoO 

0.1 

16 

0.0016 

0.235 

PCI P58 

CelLCl 

0.15 

3 

0.0016 

0.00003 “ 

PCI P58 

II 2 O 

0.08 

1 

0.0025 

0.0094 


tion had been repoit-cd in numerous experiments carried out by Allmand (1). 
Samples of a zinc chloride charcoal, CWSN 190 Bl, were treated with carbon 
tetrachloride, chlorobenzene, and water. After each vapor treatment, the gas 
that had* l)een evolved was pumped off and analyzed. Similar experiments 
with PCI P58 were made using chlorobenzene and water vapor, respectively. 
The results arc summarized in table 10. 

Finally, in table 11 data are reported on the formation of a nitrogen complex 
by treating charcoal with ammonia at 000° and 900 °C. 

The results as summarized in tables 1-11 will now be briefly discussed. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

The experimental results taken as a whole are in agreement with those reported 
by Lowry and Hulctt (5) but are much moi*e extensive. It will be convenient 
to discuss them under a number of separate headings as follows : 

Nature and extent of gas evolution from surface complexes 

The carbon monoxide from samples produced by the zinc chloride activation 
process was evolved primarily at temperatures below 900°C. This is illustrated 
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by tables 3 and 4 and also by table 5. Simultaneously with the burst of carbon 
monoxide in the temperature range of 600~840°C. the deposition of a mirror of 
zinc, formed presumably by the reduction of the zinc oxide present in the ash 
was observed on the cool parts of the tube. This reduction of zinc oxide by 
carbon is entirel}^ consistent with known values for the equilibrium constant of 
the reaction (6) : 

C + ZnO = Zn + CO (1) 

For this reaction, if the pressures of zinc and carbon monoxide are assumed to 
be equal, the equilibrium pressures are 0.06 mm. of mercury at 527®C., 1.3 mm. 


TABLE 11 

Complex formed during ammonia activation on CWSN 196 BIX, 
ash-extracted and heated in nitrogen ai 1000°C. 

j CASES EVOLVED DUUXING DEGASSIW., CC TS T P ) PER GRAM 


TEMPER \TURF 


H2 


CO 


CaN' 

HCN 


NHa 


HaO 


A. Sample exposed to ammonia at 750®C. for 3 hr.; weijrht loss « 0.4 per cent 


“C' 

25- 600 

600- 900 

900-1200 

i 

1 

0.6 

3.3 

26.6 

0.0 

0.1 

0.4 

1 

0.1 

0.2 

5.2 

0.2 

0.1 

2.3 

I 1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.1 

Total .... 

30.5 

0.5 

5.5 

2.6 

0.5 

1 


» B. Sample exposed to ammonia at 900°C. for 3 hr.; weight loss == 17.1 per cent 


25- 300 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

300- 600 

2.3 

0.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.6 

600- 900 

5.2 1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

900-1200 

31.8 

0.7 

6.3 

2.5 

0.8 

0.2 

Total . . .... 

39.3 

0.8 

6.5 

2.9 

1.2 

1.7 


of mercury at 627°C., and 100 mm. of mercuiy at 827®(v. Since the zinc and 
carbon monoxide are continually removed to pressures less than 0.1 mm. of 
mercury, this reaction is thermodynamically possible at temperatures above 
about 600°C. In zinc smelting, it has been shown that the important reduction 
reaction is between zinc oxide and (carbon monoxide, the reaction of zinc oxide 
with solid carbon being too slow. However, since the zinc oxide and carbon 
w^ere very intimately mixed in the charcoals and the carbon monoxide pressure 
was very low, the reduction probably proceeds by reaction 1. All samples of 
charcoal made by the zinc chloride process evolve very little carbon monoxide 
in the temperature range 900~1200°C. This is very much in contrast to all 
the samples made from coal and having a considerable ash content of silica, 
alumina, iron oxide, and oxides of other elements. Wliereas 94-98 per cent of 
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the c?arbon monoxide evolved from the zinc chloride-sawdust charcoals was 
given off below 900°C., about 90 per cent of the carbon monoxide from the 
PCI and CFI charcoals was given off above 900°C. This is consistent with the 
work of Brunner (2), in which the carbon monoxide pressures of the system 
silica “Silicon carbide-uarhon were found to be 0.1 mm. of mercury at 900°C. 
and 10.7 mm. of mercury at 1200°C., and of the system alumina -aluminum 
carbide-<jarbon were found to be lO""'^ mm. of mercury at 900°C. and O.l mm. 
of mercury at 120()"'C. With both silicon and alumina, the carbon monoxide 
pressure was loAver for reduction to silicon and aluminum than for the reduction 
to the carbides. 

The evolution of carbon monoxide from chan^oals that were prepared in such a 
way as to have low ash contents (not the samples extracted w ith hydrofluoric 
acid, however) appears to have a maximum in the carbon monoxide evolution 
in the 600-fX)0W range. This is illustrated by the data on samples CWSN 19 
and eWSe 1242, as shown in tables 3 and 4. This is m general agreement with 
I)revious work that has been done on charcoal. It probably also is consistent 
with the well-known fact that carbon blacks lose most of their \'olatile mattei* 
on being heated to temperat\ires of about 750° to 8()0°C\ The samples w^ashed 
with hydrofluoric acid appear to merit s|iecial (‘onsideration and will be dis- 
cussed below. 

Carbon dioxide e\ olution seems to reach a maximum in the tefnj>erature range 
300-000°C. in all of the charcoals, lliis does not lUH'essarily mean that most 
of the evolved (*arbon dioxide is given off over this te^mperature range, for it is 
possible that sonu* ol the carbon monoxide from the 600 900°C. region results 
tVom secondary I’cwction of carbon dioxide with tlu' hot carbon surface while the 
gas is passing thiougli tli(‘ sample. The chance of reaction is minimized by the 
fact that the gas was continually pumiced down to a pressure of 10 - ram. or 
less, but it cannot be said with ceitainty that it was entirely eliminated. In 
almost every experiment, Ihe amount of carbon dioxide was greater than that 
in equilibrium with carbon monoxide and caibon. 

Hydrogen evolution occurs for the most- part at a temperature* above 1K30°C. 
4'his, too, is in agreement w ith the findings of Low iy and Ilulett. However, a 
close examination of the data in tables 3 and 4 makes it apparent that samples 
which, in the process of preparation, w^ere not heated above about ()00°(\ evohe 
more hydrogen in the 6()0-^X)0°C. than in the 900-1 200 °C. region, the maximum 
b(*ing attained at about 750“800°C. Actually, samples heated to 850°C. during 
activation evolve about the same amount of hydrogen above 900°(^ as those 
that were not so heated. There is no evidence in the prcvsent paper as to the 
extent to which the eA^olved hydrogen is surface hydrogen and the extent to 
Avhich it is hydrogen from carbon-hydrogen complexes deeper w ithin the charcoal 
particles. When one remembers, however, that the adsorption isotherms of 
nitrogen on these charcoals correspond to surface areas between 1(K)0 and 2000 
sq. m, per gram (see figuius 3 and 4), it Avill be realized that most of the carbon 
atoms, and hence the carbon-hydrogen complex, must lie in the surface of the 
charcoal. 
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Water vapor and methane are both evolved in cotoaparatively small amounts. 
Water vapor evolution usually reaches a maximum in the 300”600®C. tempera* 
ture range, though for some of the samples activated with zinc chloride, there is a 
further evolution of water at about 600-720®C. Perhaps this higher-tempera- 



Fig. 3. Nitrogen adsorption isotherms at — 195®C. on charcoal CWSN 44. O, original 
charcoal ; 6 , charcoal after degassing. 

ture water is produced by the reduction of some of the zinc oxide ash by the 
hydrogen that is beginning to be evolved in this same temperature range. Zinc 
oxide should be reducible by hydrogen under the conditions of the degassing. 

Effect of extraction with hydrofluoric acid on the surface complex 

Tables 3 and 4 show the results obtained in two experiments in which the ash 
content of the samples was reduced nearly to zero by the extraction with hydro- 
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fluoric acid. The gas evolved on heating these extracted samples is very sur- 
prising. Tlie amount of complex on the charcoal seems to be greatly increased 
by the extraction process. For example, CWSN S5 after the washing with 
hydrofluoric acid evolves 116 cc. of carbon monoxide and 44.8 cc. of carbon di- 



0 0 2 0,4 0 6 0.8 10 . 


RELATIVE PRESSURE 

Fig. 4. Nitrogen adsorption isotherms at — 195°C. on PCI 1042 charcoals. O, original 
PCI 1042; • , PCI 1042 after degassing; 4 , ash-extracted PCI 1042; 4 , ash-extracted PCI 
1042 after degassing. 

oxide on being evacuated to 1200®C. compared to 27 and 5.7 cc., respectively, 
evolved by the unextracted sample. Similarly, PCI 1042 after the washing with 
hydrofluoric acid evolved 72.1 cc. of carbon monoxide and 12.4 cc. of carbon 
dioxide on being evacuated to 900®C., compared to 9.2 and 1.7 cc., respectively, 
for the unextracted samples. It seems that in some as yet unexplained way the 
washing process catalyzes the formation of complex on the charcoal surface. 
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However, these charcoals were not degassed until about two years after their 
preparation and, although they were kept in stoppered bottles, they may have 
been able to pick up oxygen slowly over this extended period. 

Even below 600®C., surprisingly large quantities of carbon monoxide and car- 
bon dioxide are evolved from the extracted samples. Tims, CWSN S5 evolved 
88.1 cc. of carbon monoxide and 45.7 cc. of carbon dioxide below 600°C. after 
extraction, compared to 5.1 and 4.6 cc., respectively, before extraction. The 
corresponding figures for PCI 1042 were 51.2 cc. of carbon monoxide and 9.4 cc. 
of carbon dioxide after extraction, compared to 2.6 cc. of carbon monoxide and 
1.4 cc. of carbon dioxide before extraction. In the range 900-1 200°C. the ex- 
tracted sample of PCI 1042 evolved only 0.8 cc. of carbon monoxide, compared 
with 93.1 cc. for the unextracted sample, confirming our conclusion that most 
of the carbon monoxide evolution from the original PCI 1042 in this temperature 
range came from the reduction of ash by carbon. 

Changes of adsorption isotherms on degassing 

In the high-temperature evacuation the pore structure of the charcoal as evi- 
denced by nitrogen-adsorption isotherms was changed. The interpretation of 
isotherms as to pore structure has been discussed by Holmes and Emmett (4). 
Nitrogen isotherms at -•195°C. on original and degassed charcoals CWSN 44, 
PCI 1042, and PCI 1042 ash-extracted, are presented in figures 3 and 4, where 
the volume of nitrogen adsorbed per gram is plotted against relative pressure. 
With CWSN 44 in figure 3, the high-temperature evacuation caused the volume 
adsorbed at a relative pressure of 0.2 to drop from 390 to 264 cc./g. (to 61 per 
cent of the original), the entire isotherm being decreased by about this ratio. 
The change in the isotherms is interpreted as a sintering of an equal fraction of 
all of the pores. 

With ash-extracted PCI 1042 in figure 4, the entire isotheim was decreased to 
a constant fraction (89 per (^ent) of that of the original extracted sample on high- 
temperature evacuation. As with CWSN 44, this may be interpreted as the 
removal of an ecjual fraction of all the pores by sintering. The degree of sinter- 
ing is less than with N 44. 

The original PC '1 1042 sintered to a greater extent than the two other charcoals, 
and the shape of the isotherm changed to a more pronounced S-type. The 
degassed charcoal has a lower surface area and probably a smaller number of 
small pores (less than 16 A. in diameter) and a larger number of large pores 
(greater than 50 A. in diameter) than the original charcoal. Thus, some of the 
pore walls may have been removed by reduction of the oxides to form larger 
pores, while probably other pores were sintered. 

With CWSN 44 and the ash-extracted PCI 1042 the high temperature caused 
sintering, but there was little change in the pore distribution. The CW8N 44, 
which contains zinc oxide, sintered more than the ash-free PCI 1042. With the 
original PCI 1042 the ash, either because of the large amount or the composition, 
caused changes in the distribution of the pores. Emmett and Holmes (4) found 
that certain oxides, such as ferric oxide, nickelous oxide, chromic oxide, and 
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cupric oxide had pronounced effects in altering pore structure on nitrogen, hydro- 
gen, or steam treatments. 

.Oxygen pickup by degassed samples 

Lowry and Hulett showed that oxygen pickup by charcoal at room tempera- 
ture is of two distinct types: namely, that which is chemically bound to the 
charcoal surface and that which is physically bound. The chemically bound 
oxygen is picked up slowly over a long period of time, whereas the physically 
adsorbed oxygen is taken up and given off readily by the charcoal at room tem- 
perature. Experimental work in the present research confirms these results 
as regards the chemical adsorption of oxygen; no observations were made rela- 
tive to physical adsorption. In run 15 of tables 6 and 7 it is shown that the treat- 
ment of CW8N 190 BIX with nitrogen at 100()°C. is about as effective in remov- 
ing oxygen complex and hydrogen as evacuation at 900°C. Wlien this sample 
in run 15 was exposed to air for a week at room temperature, it picked up suffi- 
cient oxygen so that the carbon dioxide evolved on degassing to 1200°C'. was 
as large as that from the original sample and the carbon monoxide evolution was 
two-thirds as large. 

At the same time, more than the original complement of chemisorbed water 
was picked up by the charcoal, though it is possible that most of this water was 
held by the 5 per cent ash content that the sample contained. Heating CWSN 
190 BIX in a stream of nitrogen even to llOO^C. did not prevent the sample on 
re-exposure to air at 25X\ from picking up enough oxygen to evolve, on heating, 
50 per cent of the original carbon monoxide and 100 per cent of the original carbon 
dioxide content. 

Heating a sample of CWSX 196 BIX TH 410^ to 300°C. in oxygen for 3 hr. 
put more complex on it than was present on the original CWSN 196 BIX. The 
total evolved oxygen given off increased from 2.59 per cent by weight on the 
original sample to 2.82 per cent on the oxidized sample. The carbon monoxide 
evolution became 50 per cent greater than on the original sample, whereas the 
carbon dioxide evolution was approximately the same as on the original. Heat- 
ing one of the original samples of (^WSN 196 BIX in oxygen to 300°C^ for 3 hr. 
(run 19) produced a product similar to that obtained on heating the degassed 
sample, except that the oxygen in the complex became 3.74 per cent by weight 
of the sample, in contrast to 2.82 per cent that had been reached by oxygen 
treatment of a degassed sample (run 19, tables 6 and 7 in comparison to run 18). 

Extracting a sample of this same charcoal with hydrofluoric acid and then 
heating it to 1000°C. in a stream of pure nitrogen produced the most complex-free 
sample that was encountered. The total free and combined hydrogen evolved 
on heating this sample to 1200°C. was only 0.15 per cent by weight of the char- 
coal, and the combined oxygen was 0.17 per cent by weight. Furthermore, the 

^ CWSN 196 BIX TH 410 was prepared by heating sample CWSN 196 BIX in a stream of 
nitrogen at 1000°C. for 4 hr. to a 4.6 per cent weight loss and then cooling the sample to room 
temperature in nitrogen. 
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residual 0.8 per cent ash (presumably zinc oxide) could account for practically 
all of the combined oxygen evolved from this sample (run 20, tables 6 and 7). 

Complex formation by steaming or by aging in moist air 

It has been reported a number of times in the literature that charcoal changes 
its properties as a result of aging. In the aging for 60 days at 50°C. and 80 per 
cent humidity, the charcoals shown in table 8 increased their oxygen contents 
by 50 to 120 per cent. The increased oxygen content represents an increase in 
the volume of evolved carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, and water vapor. 
However, on the samples made by the zinc chloride process (CWSN S5 and 
CWSN 44) care must be used in interpreting this result. There is a sufficiently 
large ash content on both of these charcoals to account for the entire carbon 
dioxide content by assuming the ash to be in the form of zinc carbonate after 
the aging. Furthermore, the total water picked up by these two charcoals is 
no more than equivalent to the ash holding 2 moles of water per mole of zinc 
oxide. Accordingly, it is difficult to state with certainty the extent to which the 
aging has actually changed the composition of the surface complex, in contrast 
to merely causing an increase in the carbon dioxide and water content of the ash. 
However, the similarity between the results obtained on the PCI charcoal with 
20 per cent ash and the CWSN charcoals with 3.8 and 6.67 per cent ash (prob- 
ably zinc oxide) makes one believe that a major portion of the added oxygen 
pickup is in the form of a surface complex. 

The drying of an aged sample at 115^C. for 3 hr. produced no significant change 
in the amount of surface complex. 

The results of experiments on the steamed samples shown in table 9 are of 
considerable interest. For the most part, it is evident that steaming even at 
temperatures as high as 900®C. produces very little oxygen-carbon complex 
on the charcoal surface. Steaming at and above 600°C. causes a slight increase 
in the amount of complex that yields carbon monoxide on heating in the range 
600-1 200°C., but the total oxygen complex is equivalent to only 1 or 2 per cent 
of the surface area even after prolonged steaming. 

Run E in table 9 indicates that steaming is capable of causing the hydrogen 
content of the charcoal to increase. After the 900^0. steaming, the hydrogen 
content evolved to 1200°C. was about 47 cc. per gram compared to 15-20 cc. for 
the initial samples and for samples steamed to 750®C. It is not certain, how- 
ever, w^hether this extra hydrogen is to be attributed to the building up of a 
surface complex or to the uncovering of a certain amount of hydrogen-carbon 
complex by the 56 per cent removal of carbonaceous material by steaming. It 
is also possible that the accumulation of hydrogen might result from the preferen- 
tial removal of carbon atoms not attached to hydrogen atoms. 

In general, the results obtained on the steamed charcoals are in agreement with 
those reported by Muller and Cobb (7), who studied the chemisorption of water 
vapor on acid-extracted charcoal at temperatures from 300® to 1100°C. In 
both their experiments and ours, a small amount of water was chemisorbed and 
was removed as carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, or water vapor on degassing 
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to a high temperature. They noted, as did we, that in the temperature range 
700“900®C., steaming results in the fixation of more hydrogen than oxygen. 

Displacement of oxygen complex by adsorption 

Allmand (1), who studied the sorption of vapors such as carbon tetrachloride, 
carbon disulfide, and water on charcoal at room temperature and pressures less 
than 0.1 mm. of mercury (relative pressures less than 0.001), found that in the 
adsorption pro(*ess a portion of the oxygen complex was displaced as carbon 
monoxide and carbon dioxide. This was accompanied by ^'drifting” of the 
isotherm, the change in the amount adsorbed being many times the volume of 
complex displaced. The *^drift’’ could be eliminated only by exposing the sam- 
ple to the adsorbate at pressures of about 0.1 mm., this pnx^edure being more 
effective than evacuation at 800°C. In no case have we been able to find any 
statement by Allmand (1) as to the volume of the displaced gases, but we have 
noted that the pressure of the evolved gas was reported to be as high as 0.04 mm. 
in the system. 

Our experiments (table 10) show that the amount of complex displaced from 
our samples in the adsorption of vapors was very small, usually less than 0.006 cc. 
(S.T.P.) per gram. The carbon monoxide evolution was equivalent to less than 
0.001 per cent of a monolayer, and to less than 0.02 per cent of the total carbon 
monoxide that is evolved on evacuating to 1200°C. Similarly, the carbon dioxide 
evolution is small in all experiments except those in which water was adsorbed 
on a charcoal made by the zinc chloride process. It does not seem unreasonable 
that for those charcoals, the carbon dioxide evolution could be due to the reaction 
of water vapor with zinc carbonate that might be present in the ash. The 
largest carbon dioxide evolution was equivalent to only about 8 per cent of the 
total carbon dioxide that is normally evolved when the sample is evacuated to 
1200°C. It is eq\iivalent to only a small fraction of the total zinc oxide in the 
sample if one assumes, as is usual for samples prepared by the zinc chloride 
process, that the ash is entirely zinc oxide or some product such as zinc carbonate 
that could be formed during the contact of the sample with air. 

Since the extent of the surface uncovered by displacing the complex was so 
small, it is probable that no changes in the adsorption isotherms such as reported 
by Allmand (1) would have been obtained on these samples. It is obvious that 
adsorption of a vapor to ‘‘clean up’’ the surface has very little effect in these 
cases on the oxygen complex compared to the effect of evacuating the sample at 
high temperatures. 

Formation of a nitrogen complex 

Although, as shown in previous experiments, molecular nitrogen does not 
react with charcoal, it has been reported (13) that a nitrogen complex can be 
prepared by passing ammonia over charcoal at 700~900°C. In the process some 
of the charcoal was gasified, with the formation of hydrogen cyanide. The 
nitrogen complex was reported to be more stable to thermal decomposition than 
an oxygen complex; for example, cokes containing nitrogen can be heated to 
1100®C. without an appreciable decrease in the nitrogen content. 
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An extracted CWSN 196 BIX, similar but not identical to the samples used 
in the steam activation runs of table 10, was exposed to a slow flow of ammonia 
at 750°C. and 900®C., air being excluded throughout the experiments. The 
results are given in table 11. In each case some of the sample was gasified and 
some nitrogen and hydrogen fixed as a complex. In both experiments, about 
1 per cent of free and combined nitrogen vas removed in the degassing; most of 
this was evolved in the range 1X)0-1200®C. in the form of nitrogen, and hydrogen 
cyanide or cyanogen. The gas analysis method was not particularly suitable for 
these mixtures, but since the gases were fractionated into three parts, it is believed 
that the errors are not serious. It is interesting to note that the oxygen complex 
decomposed in the range 600-800 °C., whei*eas the nitrogen complex decomposed 
principally above 900°C. 


SUMMAKY 

1 . Samples of all major types of charcoals studied by the National Defense 
Research Committee in World War II wei-e evacuated over 300°C. intervals to 
1200°C., the evolved gases being collected and analyzed. Oxygen-containing 
gases, carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, and water v^apor were formed by the 
decomposition of the oxygen complex and leduction of the oxides in the ash. 
Large amounts of hydrogen were evolved. In all (tharcoals, the amount of 
oxygen evolved would cover less than 50 per cent of the surface. 

2. With zinc chloride-wood charcoals, the zinc oxide was reduced in the tem- 
perat\ire range 600"900°C., as indicated hy the formation of a mirror of metallic 
ziiK^ in the cooler portions of the degassing tube. The oxides in coal charcoals, 
silica and alumina, vere chiefly reduced in the 900-1 20()°C. interval. The coal 
cliarcoals had less oxygen complex and less hydrogen on them initially than most 
of the zinc chloride-\N ood charcoals. 

3. Aging of the charcoal in moist air at 50W and 80 per cent relative humidity 
for a month increased their oxygen content V>y 50-120 per cent. 

4. Steam activation vas shown to form very little oxygen complex. At 
G00°(\ and below, the sample was not gasified. Above (iOO^C. gasification oc- 
curred, and the hydrogen content of the sample increased. 

5. Studies on the amount of oxygen complex displa(;e(l on adsorption of carbon 
tetrachloride, chlorobenzene, or water vapor on (diarcoal at room temperature 
indicated that the gas evolved was less than 0.01 cc. per gram of charcoal. 

6. Wliile molecular nitrogen does not react with charcoal, ammonia at 750°Ch 
and 900°C. formed a nitrogen complex which was more stable thermally than 
the oxygen complex. 
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SUKFAC^E-AREA MEASUREMENTS ON METAL SPHERES AND 
ON CARBON BLACKS^ 
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During the past ten years a great many (2, 4, 5, G, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15) appar- 
(‘Titly suc(*essful m<'asiircments have been made of the surface areas of finely 
materials by moans of physical adsorption isotherms of nitrogen and 
other gases near (heir boiling points. 

Il s(»ems to have beeO well establislied (5, 7) that a plot of the volume of gas, 1", 
adsorbed at the rela(i\ e pressure p/ po according to the etpiation 

P% ^ _ 1 (c - 1) 7> . , 

v(\-p/po) r„,r p„ 

ykdds a straight line over a sufficiently large relative pressuie range to permit tlu^ 
(letermination of Um, the volume of gas required to form a monolayer on the 
solid adsorbent. A simple multiplication of the mimbtu- of molecules in the 
monolayer by their average cross-sectional areas yiekls an absolute surfacf* area 
value in s(|uare meters per gram. 

The presc'nt paper presents additional evidence of the usefulness of the method 
in summarizing briefly a number of adsorption results for finely divided porous 
and non-porous solids that were selected eitJier because of size and shape uni- 
foimity or be(*ause of the extremely small particle size, l^he adsorption meas- 
umments for the most part ha\'e been restricted to the use of nitrogen as an 
adsorbate at —195°C., though some runs have been made with carbon disulfide 
and butane. 

^ Presented at the Symposium on t he Adsorption of Gases which was held under the alls- 
pices of the Division of Colloid Chemistry at the 110th Me(*ting of the American Chemical 
Society, Chicago, Illinois, St^ptfunber 11-12, 1946. 

* Present address: Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 

* Present address: Phillips Petroleum Company, Phillips, Texas. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

The adsorption apparatus and general procedure were the same as used and 
described on a number of previous occasions (6, 7, 9, 11). The nitrogen was of 
the ordinaiy tank variety. Tank butane that was better than 99 per cent pure 
and C.P. carbon disulfide were fractionated, the middle portions being taken for 
the experiments. 

The uniformly sized and approximately spherical copper and zinc powders, 
together with the photomicrographs shown in figures 1 and 2, were very kindly 
furnished by the New Jersey Zinc Company. 



lOyM.. 10^ 

Fig. 1. Photomicrographs of spherical copper powder (a 10-micron scale has been 
superimposed). 


(a) 15-20 inOtON FRACnON 

(b) 10-15 mcRON FRACTION 

Area by nitrogen 

0.039 m.Vg. 

Area by nitrogen 

.0.067 m.Vg. 

Area by count 

0.0365 m.Vg. 

Area by count 

0.050 m.Vg. 

Roughness factor 

1.07 

Roughness factor 

1.34 


The carbon blacks were supplied by Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc.^ Their methods 
of preparation and general uses and properties have all been described in pre- 
vious publications (1, 3, 14). 


RESULTS 

The surface-area values for the metal spheres obtained from the usual B.E.T. 
plots (5) of the adsorption isotherms for nitrogen, carbon disulfide, and butane 
according to equation 1 are shown under the photomicrographs in figures 1 and 2. 

* The authors wish to express their thanks to Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., not only for supply- 
ing the carbon black samples but also for bearing the cost of the research. 
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Table 1 gives a complete list of the surface-area values obtained for the various 
carbon blacks, together with a description of the type of carbon black used. 
With two exceptions, the calculations of these areas are all made with the help 
of standard B.E.T. plots (5) of the data of the adsorption isotherms according 
to equation 1, and need not be described in detail. All results (except those 
given in parentheses) in table 1 were calculated using for po the normal vapor 
pressures of the adsorbate. 



lO/A 

Fig. 2. Photomicrographs of zinc dust (a lO-micron scale has been superimposed) 


(a) 5-10 141CXON FRACTION, SAMPLE NJZN 75 

j (b) 10-15 MICRON FRACTION; SAMPLE NJZN 125 

Area by nitrogen. . . . 0.233 m.Vg. 

Area by carbon disulfide . . 0,126 m.Vg. 
Area by butane . 0,145 m.Vg- 

Roughness factor by nitrogen 1.81 

Area by nitrogen 

Area by carbon disulfide . . . 

Area by butane 

Roughness factor by nitrogen 

. 0.134 m.Vg. 

0.084 m.Vg. 

. 0.106 m.*/'g. 
..1.76 


Tl)e two exceptions mentioned above were porous carbon blacks; Mogul, and 
air after-treated lamp black, LETT. For these solids containing many fine 
pores the equation 

.. _ V„Cx r I - (n + l)x" + nx"~^ n 
(1 — a:) L 1 + (c — l)x — J 

was employed, the method of Joyner, Weinberger, and Montgomery (12) being 
used to evaluate T'm and n, the maximum number of multilayers that can ap- 
parently build up oh the walls of the narrow pores and capillaries. 

The carbon black isotherms have, for convenience, been divided into three 
general types: viz. those for the coarse blacks, those for the very finely divided 



TABLE 1 

Surface areas of carbon blacks used 


SAMPLE mnCBEE 

DESCRIPTION 

SURFACE AREA 

1452 

Elf 4 — a short ink black; apparent density 12 lb. per cubic 
foot (a medium-processing rubber black in the fluffy 
state) 

sq, tn. per gram 

112 

1453 

Spheron Grade 6 — a pelletized medium-processing rubber 
black; apparent density, 22 lb. per cubic foot 

110 


1463 ... - 

Mogul — a long ink black; prepared by the after-treat- 
ment in air at 800 ®F. of a short ink black of the Elf 
type ; apparent density, 12 lb. per cubic foot. 

475 

1172 . 

Carbolac 2 — a high-color black prepared from a fine- 
particle-size channel black by after-treatment in air 
at 800-1000®F. ; apparent density, 7 lb. per cubic foot 

772 (814 )t 

1172-r 

Black Pearls* 2 — Carbolac 2 in a beaded form; apparent 
density, about 22 lb. per cubic foot 

779 (834) 

6204 . . 

Carbolac 1 — a very intense color black; prepared by very 
intensive air after-treatment at 800-1000 ®F. of a fine- 
particle-size channel black; apparent density, 5 lb. per 
cubic foot. 

936 (1023) 

6204-P 

Black Pearls 1 — Carbolac 1 in a pelletized form; apparent 
density, about 22 lb. per cubic foot 

942 (1038) 

CRM 

The fine-particle channel black used as a raw material in 
the preparation of Carbolac 1 and 2; apparent density 

9 lb. per cubic foot 

436 (453) 

LBT . 

Monsanto lampblack Type T — a rubber grade of lamp- 
black 

26 

LBTT. 

After-treated Type T lampblack — an experimental 
sample prepared by air after-treatment at 800 °F. of 
lampblack Type T 

218 

876 ... 

Monarch 71 — a fine-particle-size channel black used as a 
pigment in the paint and ink industry; apparent den- 
sity, 12 lb. per cubic foot 

398 (418) 

880 

Black Pearls 71 — Monarch 71 in a pelletized form; appar- 
ent density, 25 lb. per cubic foot 

393 

880-100 . , . 

An experimental sample of Black Pearls 71 that has been 
pelletized for 100 hr. rather than the usual f hr. 

372 

879 

Spheron Grade 6 — a pelletized medium -processing rubber 
black ; apparent density, 22 lb. per cubic foot 

112 

879-100 

Spheron Grade 6 after 100 hr. treatment in the Spheroniz- 
ing apparatus 

114 



• All blacks reported in the pelletized or beaded form have been prepared by mechanical 
agitation by the Spheron process (see U. S. patent 2,120, 541) or by a simple modification 
thereof involving the addition of small amounts of water. 

t Values in parentheses have been obtained by plotting data after correcting po by the 
Kelvin equation for the small particle size. • 
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blacks, and finally, those for the porous blacks. In figure 3, all of the non-porous 
black samples having large particles are represented as an average by curve 1, 
the data having been calculated on the basis of 100 sq. m. surface of each 
sample. The spread of the points for one isotherm compared to those of another 
is shown by vertical lines at intervals along the curve. The samples covered by 
curve 1 are 1452, 1453, CRM, LBT, 879, and 879-100. The absolute surface 
areas of these carbon black samples vary from 25 to 450 sq. m. per gram. 

Curve 2 of figure 3 is an average of four of the very finely divided carbon blacks, 
samples 1172, 1 172P, 6204, and G204P of table 1. Here again the samples have 
been put on a 100 sq. m, per sample basis. To avoid confusion, the individual 



P/Po 

Fio. 3. Average isotherms for nitrogen adsorption at -~195®C. per 100 sq. m. area for 
non-porous carbon blacks. Curve 1 includes isotherms for carbon blacks 1452, 1453, CRM, 
LBT, 879, and 879-100, all of which have particles in the range extending from about 100 to 
1000 A. in diameter. Curve 2 includes isotherms for samples 1172, 1172P, 6204, and 6204P, 
the particles being about 35 A. in diameter if they are assumed to be smooth non-porous 
spheres. The short vertical lines indicate the spread among the samples for each curve. 

points are omitted, but the spread among the four isotherms is indicated by the 
short vertical lines. The four carbon blacks represented by curve 2 all have 
areas in the range 800-1000 sq. m. per gram. 

The carbon blacks illustrated in figure 3 are belieix^d to be essentially non^ 
porous. In figure 4 are curves for four carbon blacks that have either been so- 
treated during manufacture as to make them porous, or else give some spetnal 
evidence of porosity. They are samples 1403, LBTT, 876, and 880. Two of 
these, the Mogul sample No. 1463, and the activated lamp black LBTT have 
very flat isotherms. On the other hand, curves for samples 876 and 880 of 
Monarch 71 agree in general with curve 1 of figure 3. The sole evidence for 
porosity of these latter two blacks is the fact that the surface area by adsorption 
is several times as great as that calculated from electron micrographs. The 
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desorption points for only a few isotherms have been obtained in the present 
work. In figure 4 are included a few such points for the Monarch 71 carbon 
blacks. 



Fig. 4. Adsorption isotherms for nitrogen at — 195®C. on porous carbon blacks. Solid 
circles are desorption points. 


The isotherms for the few runs made using carbon disulfide at 0®C. or butane 
at 0°C. are shown for sample 1452 in figure 5. 

DISCUSSION 

Roughness factors and size of the adsorbate molecules 

Appended to figures 1 and 2 are the roughness factor calculations for the 
metal powders for which photomicrographs were available. These roughness 
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factors are merely the ratios of the surface areas per gram, as measured by the 
gas-adsorption method, to the geometric area calculated directly from the par- 
ticle size as shown by the photomicrographs. In calculating the areas by the 
gaseous adsorbates, the nitrogen, carbon disulfide, and butane molecules were 
assigned (9) cross-sectional area values of 16.2, 23, and 32 A.^, respectively. 

The range of these roughness factors as calc\ilated from the nitrogen isotherms 
is a reasonable one, extending from 1.07 to 1.81. Much Jess weight should be 
given the values 1.07 and 1.34 for the two coppCr powders, since they are based 
upon nitrogen-adsorption measurements in which the samples gave 0.67 and 
0.4 cc. of gas, respectively, as monolayers. Such small Vm values are probably 
reproducible to no more than 10 or 15 per cent, owing to unavoidable experi- 



Fig. 5. Adsorption isotherms for nitrogen at — 195®C., carbon disulfide at 0®C., and n- 
butane at 0°C. on sample 1452. 

mental error in the measurements. The isotherms for the zinc dust samples, 
on the other hand, had Vm values of 2.5 and 4.19 cc., respectively, and are there- 
fore much more accurate than the isotherms for the copper powders. 

The surface-area values calculated from carbon disulfide and butane isotherms 
on the two zinc dust samples and on Grade 6 carbon black are considerably 
smaller than those obtained for these same materials from nitrogen isotherms. 
This is consistent with numerous other observations that have appeared in the 
literature within the last few years (2, 9, 11). For example, Harkins and 
Jura (11) have pointed out that the area obtained from butane isotherms on a 
series of six non-porous materials agrees with the area deduced from the nitrogen 
isotherms only when a value of about 56 A.® is assigned as the cross-sectional 
area of the butane molecule rather than the 32 A.^ assigned by Emmett and 
Brunauer (4) on the basis of calculations from the density of the liquefied and 
solidified gas. Actually, on samples NJZN 75, and NJZN 125, and sample 1452 
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carbon black, areas of 52, 41, and 42 A.^ would have to be assigned to the butane 
molecules to give agreement with the nitrogen area; for carbon disulfide for these 
three solids, areas of 43, 36.8, and 28.4 A.^, respectively, would have to be used 
in place of the yalue 23 calculated from the density of the liquid. The cause for 
the apparent low areas obtained when using certain adsorbate molecules is not 
clear; there appears to be no question that areas by carbon disulfide and butane 
are low by 20 to 50 per cent in some cases and that frequently this percentage 
lowness varies from solid to solid. 

Correction of po /or snmll particles 

A glance at curves 1 and 2 in figure 3 makes it evident that the isotherms for 
the most finely divided carbon blacks lie considerably below those for the larger 



Fig. 6 . Adsorption isotherms for nitrogen at — 195°C. for samples 1452, CRM, and 6204 


particle blacks. It occurred to the writers that this difference in the isotherms 
might arise from the fact that the extreme curvature of the small particles would 
increase the value of po for any liquid film that might be approached as the relative 
pressure increased. To test this hypothesis, an average particle size for the 
various carbon blacks was calculated from the surface area, using a carbon par- 
ticle density of 2.1. Then, by the Kelvin equation, a value for p' 





2^V 

rRT 


(3) 


was calculated for liquid droplets having diameters 8 A. greater than those of 
the average carbon particles, p/p' was then used in new B.E.T. plots and also 
in new pressure vs. volume isotherm plots in place of p/po. The results of these 
corrections can be illustrated by comparing the isotherms in figures 6 and 7. 
As is evident, the correction brings the isotherms for a large, a medium, and a 
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very small diameter carbon black sample into practical superposition over the 
range of relative pressures between 0.05 and 0.5 when plotted on a 100 sq. m. 
per sample basis, even though these three blacks cover the range from about 100 
to 1000 sq. m. per gram of surface area, or, if the parti(!les are assumed to be 
non-porous spheres, from a particle size of about 300 to 30 A. diameter. This 
hypothesis appears to constitute a reasonable explanation for the fact that the 
uncorrected isotherms for the black having the smallest particles (figure 0) lie 
w^ell below those for the blacks having larger particles. 

It w^ill also be noted that replotting the adsorption data using the corrected 
value p' for po yields surface-area values that are somewhat higher tlian those 
obtained from the original B.E.T. plots. In table 1, in parentheses, are showm 
the surface areas obtained from B.E.T. plots that employ the corrected po 



Fig. 7. Isotherms for nitrogen adsorption at -~195®C. on samples 1452, CRM, and 6204 
after correcting po by the Kelvin equation for the average particle size of the samples. 

values. As is evident, this corrected surface area differs from that obtained 
from the original uncorrected isotherm by less than 5 per cent for non-porous 
particles having areas of 4(K) sq. m. per gram or less; it amounts, however, to 
an increase of 10 or 1 1 per cent for the very finely divided carbon blacks. 

. Effect of 'pelletizing 

It was difficult to pitidict the extent to which pelletizing samples of the various 
carbon blacks might alter the surface area per gram, (yonceivably, considerable 
blocking out of area might result from forming the tiny carbon bla(;k particles 
into agglomerates by the standard procedui’es used in producing pellets. To 
test this point, a sample of Spheron was made up from sample 1452 of Grade 6 
carbon black, and samples of Pearls from the finely divided carbon blacks 1172 
and 6204. The areas of these pelletized samples were the same as the area of 
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the original agitated sample from which the Spheron and Pearls were made, as 
is evident from table 1. If the particles are considered to be non-porous perfect 
spheres, some screening would be expected for samples 1172 and 6204 even if 
only a single point of contact existed for each particle. Thus, about 3 per cent 
of the surface of a sphere would be blocked by a single contact with another 
sphere of the same size if the spheres are 40 A. in diameter and if all of that por- 
tion of the surface closer than 4 A. to the other surface is considered to be blocked 
out. Actually, it is diflficult to imagine fewer than thi*ee or four additional points 
of contact on an average per sphere in the pelletized material compared to the 
agitated samples, in view of the fact that the density on pelletizing increases 
from 5 to about 22 lb. per cubic foot. This would mean from 9 to 12 per cent 



Fig. 8. Increase in the adsorption by Mogul (curve 2) and LETT (curve 1) resulting from 
their preparation by air after-treatment from Grade 6 carbon black and LET, respectively, 

blocking of the area of particles 40 A. in diameter. No such added blocking 
occurs in tlie pelletized compared to the agitated samples, for the areas of sam- 
ples 1172P and ()204P are practically the same as the areas of samples 1172 and 
6204, respect ively . It seems that either most of the tiny carbon black particles 
within the Spheron or pellets can move with respect to their neighbors sufficiently 
to permit the adsorbed molecules of nitrogen to form a complete layer over the 
entire surface or else bloc^king occurs to the same extent for the agitated and 
the pelleted samples. 

The porous carbon blacks 

The air after-treatment used on Mogul and on the activated lamp black LETT 
is of such a nature (see table 1 ) as to produce porosity on the samples. Further- 
moi«, the pores that are formed are of the same order of size as those that exist 
in ordinary charcoal. This is clearly indicated in figure 8 by the curves formed 
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by the subtraction of the original adsorption isotherm for the materials from 
which Mogul and the LBTT were made, from the isotherms of the Mogul and 
LETT. These different curves are the same in general appearance as those that 
have been found for charcoal (5), and confirm the small average size of the pores 
that are developed in Mogul and LBTT by the activation processes. 

The two isotherms in figure 4 for Monarch 71 are quite different from those 
for the other two porous blacks. Electron-microscope pictures of Monarch 71 
are reported to be not too good but, in general, indicate that the geometric surface 
of the particles is only about one-half or one-third as great as the measured 
nitrogen area. The actual isotherm of Monarch, however, resembles those of 
the non-porous carbon blacks represented by the general curve in figure 3 or by 
the curve for sample 1452 in figure 6. Presumably, therefore, Monarch is suffi- 



ciently poroxis to yield a roughness factor of 2 or 3, but its pores must l)e much 
larger than those of Mogul or LBTT. The hysteresis loop obtained for the 
Monarch sample is consistent with this. It indicates that most of the pores 
are more than 100 A. in diameter, 

Harkins and Jura plots of adsorption data 

In a recent paper, one of the authors (8) pointed out that apparently the 
exact value for the cross-sectional area of the nitrogen molecule that has to be 
used in conjunction with the B.E.T. plot of adsorption data to yield the same 
surface area obtained by the Harkins and Jura method (11) depends strongly on 
the value of the constant C in equation 1. This constant by definition is 

n « ABi-SiMRT 
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where Ei is the average heat of adsorption in the first layer and El is the heat of 
liquefaction. To illustrate the effect, the adsorption data for carbon blacks 1462 
and 6204 have been plotted both according to equation 1 (figure 9) and according 
to the Harkins and Jura equation (figure 10): 


log p/po = -B — 




( 2 ) 


The C values for samples 6204 and 1452 are, respectively, 665 and 127; the 
Harkins and ,Iura plots yield areas agreeing with those obtained from the B.E.T. 
plots only if a cross-sectional area of 20.6 A.^ is used for the nitrogen molecule 
n the runs on sample 6204, and an area of 17.4 for sample 1452. These data 


l/V* K 10* 

iO 20 30 40 



P'lG. 10. Harkins and Jura (11) plot of our adsorption data for samples 1452 (curve 1) 
and 6204 (curve 2). 


are not exceptional but are representative of the observations made on the vari- 
ous carbon blacks. Of course, it must be admitted that for the carbon blacks 
for which the larger C values were obtained, the experimental uncertainty in 
selecting a C value may be as high as zfc 100 units, because of the small value of 
the intercept l/Vf^C, Nevertheless, the data definitely conform to the ideas 
presented previously to the effect that the cross-sectional area of the nitrogen 
molecule required to bring agreement between surface areas calculated from 
the B.E.T. plots and those obtained by the Harkins and. Jura plots increases 
with the value of C. 

SUMMARY 

A comparison of areas obtained by adsorption isotherms for nitrogen at 
— 196®C. with those calculated from photomicrographs yields roughness factors 
of a reasonable size, in the range 1. 1-1.8. Areas determined by using carbon 
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disulfide or butane are 20-50 per cent lower than those obtained by the use of 
nitrogen as adsorbate. Pelletizing carbon black produces no appreciable change 
in its surface area per gram. Evidence is presented for the conclusion that the 
liquefaction pressure po to be used in applying equation 1 to particles 50 A. or 
less in diameter must be corrected to the small diameter by the Kelvin equation. 
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The ring method for the measurement of surface tension has been greatly 
improved through the researches of Harkins and collaborators (2, 4, 5). Har- 
kins and Jordan (4) present tables of correction factors which are applicable to 
a wide range of experimental conditions, both as to the properties of the fluids 
and as to the design of the ring. However, the data upon which these cor- 
rection factors are based are surface-tension data, and they have published only 
two preliminary determinations of the benzene-water interfacial tension in sup- 
port of the applicability of their correction factors to the measurement of inter- 
facial tensions. For the benzene-water interface at 25°C. they reported two 
values: 


KING NO. 

R 

r 

Rlr 

y 

6 

1.0142 

0.02001 

50.69 

33.91 

7 

1.2144 

0.02913 

41,69 

34.16 
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These values are, respectively, 0.77 and 0.62 dynes per centimeter lower than 
the generally accepted value (34.68) for this interfacial tension (3). 

Zuidema and Waters (7) investigated the applicability of the Harkins F- 
factors to the measurement of oil-water interfacial tensions, using the du Nouy 
tensiometer. They found that the Harkins tables were inadequate, because of 
an insufficient range of the variables used as arguments, except for the cases of 
very low scale readings and/or very great differences between the densities of 
the two phases. For their work they developed a mathematical formula which 
they used for interpolating and extrapolating values of the Harkins F-factor. 
Then, for eight oils of indefinite composition, and for benzene, they compared 
the oil-water interfacial tensions as measured by the ring method and by the 
method of capillary rise. For benzene they obtained the values 34.6 and 34.9 
with 4-cm. and 6-cm. rings, respectively. These values are in good agreement 
with the accepted value for the benzene-water interfacial tension, but they are 
up to 1.0 dyne per centimeter higher than those reported by Harkins and Jor- 
dan (4). 

In making preparations to use the du Nouy interfacial tensiometer for the 
measurement of interfacial tensions, the writer attempted to check the cali- 
bration of the instrument by measuring the benzene-water interfaoial tension, 
using A.C.S. reagent-grade benzene. A result several dynes too low was ob- 
tained. As interfacial tensions may be lowered by very small amounts of im- 
purities, it was considered to be worth while to make some careful measure- 
ments of the benzene-water interfacial tension, using a specially prepared sample 
of benzene. The results are recorded below. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Purified benzene was prepared from thiophene-free, A.C.S. reagent-grade ben- 
zene. Starting with 1900 ml., a total of 800 ml. was discarded in three frac- 
tional crystallizations. The product was then two times fractionally distilled, 
with recovery of 430 ml. of an intermediate constant-boiling fraction. A final 
distillation was made in an all-glass Friedrich recovery still, an intermediate 
fraction of 300 ml. being collected for use in the interfacial-tension measure- 
ments. Application of the isatin- sulfuric acid test confirmed the absence of 
thiophene. The purified benzene was twice washed with redistilled water, then 
shaken with redistilled water at 25.0®C., and kept at that temperature in contact 
with the aqueous phase during the time required to make the interfacial-tension 
measurements. The water was prepared from the laboratory-distilled water 
by twice redistilling it subsequent to oxidation with acid permanganate. All 
^asswiare used in handling the liquids was carefully cleaned with hot chromic 
acid cleaning solution. During the period of 8 days in which the interfacial 
tensions were measured, no drift in values was observed which might be at- 
tributed to contamination. 

The interfacial tensions were measured with a du Nuoy interfacial tensiometer, 
uiSng three 6-cm. platinum-iridium rings supplied by the manufacturer of the 
tensiometer. The ring dimensions supplied by the manufacturer were used 
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for determining the proper value of the correction factor, F. This value was 
determined by a graphical extrapolation of the F values published by Harkins 
and Jordan (4). Their values for rings having R/r = 50 include values of R^/V 
between 0.30 and 3.50. For rings having R/r values of 52, 54, and 56, the lowest 
tabulated value of It^/V is0.40, but the individual curves are similar in form and 
are closely spaced. For the rings used in these measurements values of R/r lie 
between 51.5 and 54.5, and for the benzene-water system R^/V is approximately 
0.29. The amount of extrapolation required is not great, and the extrapolated 
values should be substantially as accurate as the tabulated values. Further, 
the appropriate F values have been calculated by the Zuidema and Waters (7) 
equation, and the calculated values agree well with the values obtained by 
graphical extrapolation. Data on the three rings, as supplied by the instrument 
manufacturers, are given in table 1. As a check on ring dimensions, twelve 


TABLE 1. 

Ring dimensions and factors 


RING NO. 

R 

R/r 

F 

z-w 

K 

1 

cm. 

0.9535 

54.5 

1.066 

1.064 

1.007 

2 

0.9570 

51.5 

1.059 

1.059 

1.011 

3 . ... .. .. 

0.9562 

52. 

1.062 

1.061 

1.007 


Di (density of lower phase) = 0.9968; D 2 (density of upper phase) =» 0.8732 

R = radius of ring 

r « radius of wire of ring in centimeters 
F « Harkins F-factor 

Z-W =* value calculated from Zuidema-Waters equation 
K « the ring-torsion head constant 

measurements of R and r of ring No. 3 with a cathetometer gave an average 
value of R/r = 52.2. 

The surface tension or interfacial tension, 7 , is given by the relation 



where P is the maximum pull on the ring, in d 3 mes. For a given ring and 
torsion head this relation may be written 7 = KP'F, where P' is the reading of 
the torsion scale at maximum pull, and K is a constant which may be evaluated 
from the dimensions of the ring and a calibration of the torsion wire, or by an 
over-all calibration of the ring and torsion head against a liquid of known surface 
tension. The latter method was used for these measurements, the calibrations 
being made by measuring the maximum torsion scale reading corresponding to 
the surface tension of benzene at 25.0*^C., assuming its value to be 28.22 dynes 
per centimeter. The experimentally determined values of K are included in 
table 1 . In measuring interfacial tensions the initial or “zero” setting was de- 
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termined for the ring immersed in benzene; this gives a small net downward pull 
corresponding to about 0.2 dyne per centimeter. 

Harkins has pointed out that it is important that the wire of the ring should 
be in a plane, and that the plane of the ring should be parallel to the plane of the 
int^erface. Two of the three rings here used were new and the third one was in 
new-ring condition; all three were checked before use to see that the wire lay in a 
plane. Each ring after attacliment to the tensiometer was leveled by adjust- 
ment of the base of the tensiometer so that, when swinging free, its plane was 
parallel to that of the interface. The leveling was done by leveling the outer 

TABLE 2 


Inierfacial tension of the mutually saturated benzene-water system, at 26,0^C.^ by the 

ring method 


SING NO. 

INTKSFACE DIAMETES 

p* 

KF 

y 


cm. 

1 


dynes /cm 

2 1 

7 

30.0 

1.071 

32.1 

2 

7 

30.3 

1.071 

32.5 

2 

7 

30.5 

1.071 

32.7 

2 

7 

30.4 

1.071 

32.6 

2 

7 

30.6 

1.071 

32.8 

1 

7 

30.5 

1.073 

32.7 

1 i 

7 

30.6 

1.073 

32.8 

1 

7 ! 

30.6 

1.073 

32.8 

1 

7 i 

30.6 

1.073 

32.8 

1 

7 

30.5 

1.073 

32.7 

3 

7 

30.7 

1.069 

32.8 

3 

7 

30.8 

1.069 

32.9 

3 

7 i 

30.6 

1.069 

32.7 

3 

7 j 

30.6 1 

1.069 

32.7 

3 

7 

30.8 i 

1.069 

32.9 

3 

12 

30.8 

1 1.069 

32.9 

3 

12 

30.3 

I 1.069 

32.4 

3 

12 

30.2 

1 1.069 

32.3 

1 

Average. . . . . , . . 

32.67 =h 0.05 


edges of the ring as observed through a cathetometer telescope, and then leveling 
in a direction at right angles to tliat first used, repeating the process until satis- 
factory leveling was obtained in both directions. In preliminary experiments 
it was foimd that erratic results were obtained when the ring was pushed down- 
ward from the oil into the water, but that consistent results could be obtained 
by pulling the ring upward from the water to the oil. This finding agrees with 
that of Leprince-Ringuet (6). It was also foimd that, after the ring had been in 
contact with the oil phase, replacing it in the aqueous phase did not completely 
displace the oil, and an accurate tension measurement could not be made. This 
agrees with the observation of Alexander and Schulman (1) that “all rings, even 
platinum, rapidly turn hydrophobic at the interface and consequently need fre- 
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quent cleaning.’^ However, for this work no attempt was made to make the 
ring completely hydrophobic and to move it across the interface from the oil to 
the water. Instead, a procedure was adopted which avoids contact of the ring 
With the oil. A convenient depth of aqueous phase is placed in the glass con- 
tainer, of 7 or 12 cm. diameter, and the ring, after being cleaned and flamed, is 
lowered into the aqueous phase and placed about ^ in . below the surface. Then 
oil phase is carefully added until its surface reaches the sharp bends of the stir- 
rup. At this point a moderate tension is applied to the ring, less than the maxi- 
mum pull which the interface will exert but sufficient to produce a large part of 
the maximum vertical displacement of the ring, and additional oil phase is added 
to again bring the oil surface near the sharp bends of the stirrup. The tension 
on the ring is then gradually increased to the point of maximum pull, the torsion 
arm being kept accurately at its “zero’" point by continous adjustment of its 
vertical position. The tension is increased very slowly when near the maximum 
value, the final value feeing reached within 10-15 min. after formation of the inter- 
face. Most of the measurements were made in a container having a diameter of 
7 cm., but several were made in one having a diameter of 12 cm. During the 
measurements the room temperature was kept at 25.0°C. do 0.3°, and the con- 
tainer was partially immersed in water at 25.0°C,\ ± 0.2®. The liquid was cov- 
ered to minimize evaporation. 

The results are presented in table 2. Average measurements with the several 
rings agree within a maximum deviation of 0.3 dyne per centimeter, which is 
reasonably satisfactory’. There is no indication that the maximum pull is greater 
in the larger container. The mean error of a single determination is ± 0.22 dyne 
per centimeter. The average of the eighteen measurements is 32.67 db 0.05 dynes 
per centimeter. This is 2.01 dynes per centimeter lower than the generally ac- 
cepted value for this interface, and 1.37 dynes per centimeter lower than the 
average of the two values by the ring method reported by Harkins and Jordan. 

SUMMARY 

Measurements have been made of the interfacial tension at 25.0°C. of the mu- 
tually saturated benzene-water system, using a du Nouy interfacial tensiometer 
and applying the appropriate Harkins /^-factor. The average of eighteen meas- 
urements, using three rings, is 32.67 dynes per centimeter, a value which is 2.01 
dynes lower than the generally accepted value for this interfacial tension. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In previous papers from this Laboratory (13, 14) studies were made of the 
effect of added electrolytes on the solubility of silver acetate in water and in 
mixed solvents. When the added electrolyte was of the uni-univalent type and 
contained no ion in common with silver acetate, it was found that the effect 
could be represented quantitatively by means of a Debye-Hiickel equation with 
a reaisonable value for the parameter which, in the theory of Debye, corresponds 
to an average ionic diameter. In 1931 Larsson and Adell (10) reported that this 
procedure was unsuccessful when the added electrolyte was an acetate. It 
seemed reasonable to suppose that this failure could be due to the formation in 
such cases of appreciable amounts of complex ions. The papers by MacDougall 
and Allen (14) report the results of solubility measurements when the added 
electrolyte was either an acetate or a silver salt. These papers present strong 
evidence in favor of the existence of such complex ions as AgAf , and Ag 2 A’^. 
Estimates were made of the magnitude of the dissociation constants of these 
complex ions; certain important results obtained in the present investigation 
enable one to calculate the dissociation constant of AgA^” by an independent 
method. 

To obtain additional and, if possible, more exact information about the nature 
of sihTi* acetate solutions, measurements were made of the ele(*tromoti\'e force 
of suitable cells. Since these measurements lead more or less directly to a deter- 
mination (jf the concentration of silver ion in silver acetate soliUions, it becomes 
possible to calculate the amount of dissolved silv'er which is not in the form of 
silver ion. 

During the progress of our work and after our experiments had shown conclu- 
sively that a considerable fraction of dissolved silver acetate is not dissociated, 
we received a reprint of a valuable paper by Ledeii (11), who had come to the 
same conclusion. In order to be able to make some comparison of our results 
with those obtained by Ledcn, we found it necessary to determine the solubility 
of silver acetate in 3 M sodium perchlorate. 

MATERIALS USED AND METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

Most of the materials used Avere available in a sufficiently high degree of purity 
to meet the standards given by Rosin (16). Sodium perchlorate was prepared 
from sodium carbonate and perchloric acid; silver oxide was prepared from silver 
nitrate and sodium hydroxide,. 

^ This paper gives the essential portions of the dissertation presented by Sigfred Peterson 
to the Graduate Faculty of the University of Minnesota in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, March, 1947. 

* Du Pont Fellow in the School of Chemistry, University of Minnesota. 
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Solutions were analyzed for silver by the Volhard method (9). Solutions of 
potassium thiocyanate were standardized against weighed samples of fused silver 
nitrate. Solutions containing sodium nitrate or sodium acetate were analyzed 
by converting the salts to sodium chloride, which was then weighed. Details 
of the analysis were adapted from Treadwell and Hall (18). 

In preparing all solutions, double-distilled ‘‘conductivity*^ water was used. 

PREPARATION OF ELECTRODES 

For the measurement of equilibria in silver acetate solutions it is necessary to 
use electrodes reproducible to closer than 0.0001 volt. Many investigators have 
prepared silver-silver salt (especially halide) electrodes of very high reproduci- 
bility; little is said about simple silver electrodes. I.ewis (12) found electrodes 
prepared by the thermal decomposition of silver oxide satisfactory, and electrodes 
prepared by electrodeposition from cyanide solutions unsatisfactory. The pre- 
cision needed in this work is greater than that reported by Lewis. 

For this investigation the following procedure was used: Platinum wire of 
0.36 mm. diameter was sealed through the end of a piece of soft-glass tubing with 
5 cm. protiuding, and was carefully annealed. The seals were tested for leaks 
either by immersion for 4 hr. in boiling water and inspection to detect water 
condensed inside the tube, or by immersion for 2 days in sodium carbonate solu- 
tion with phenoli)hthalein indicator solution inside the tubes.® The protruding 
wire was fused at the tip and bent into a helix approximately 3 mm. in diameter 
and approximately 8 mm. in length. 

A thick aqueous paste of silver oxide was packed onto the platinum spiral and 
dried for 45 min. at 100°C. Longer drying causes the oxide to crumble and fall 
off the electrode; a briefer drying period results in eventual introduction of con- 
siderable moisture into the oxide-decomposition chamber. The dried oxide was 
decomposed to porous silver metal by heating for 0 hr. at 400°C. in a Pyrex tube 
in an electric furnace. Recombination was prevented by passing purified nitro- 
gen (17) over the electrodes during the last half-hour of the heating and the sub- 
sequent cooling. Copper wire was inserted into the tube of the electrode and 
brought into electrical contact wth the platinum by either mercury or Wood’s 
alloy. 

Electrodes prepared in this manner were frequently found to differ in potential 
by several tenths of a millivolt when placed in the same solution. This disagree- 
ment often changed with time, usually increasing. An electrolytic purification 
method was found to reduce the disagreement between almost all electrodes to 
0.00002 volt or less. A low current is passed through a dilute perchloric acid 
solution with a platinum anode and the electrode to be treated as cathode. The 
conditions for this treatment have not been found critical; 0.5 milliamp. for 3 hr. 
in 0.02 M perchloric acid has been found satisfactory. 

* After a period of use varying from about two weeks to three months, silver 
electrodes become negative (in the external circuit) with respect to freshly treated 
electrodes. A repetition of the electrolytic treatment restores the electrodes 

* Method attributed to T. F. Young by J. E. Wertz. 
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to agreement. The deterioration of electrodes is much more rapid in acetate 
solutions than in nitrate solutions. 

Some study was made of electrodes prepared by electrolytic deposition of silver 
on platinum. Electrodes formed by deposition from KAg(CN )2 solution were 
not reproducible and were decidedly negative (external circuit) to thermally 
deposited silver electrodes. Rapid electrolysis of 5 per cent silver nitrate solu- 
tion (0.2 amp. for a few minutes on a 1-cm. length of platinum 0.36 mm. in 
diameter) gave electrodes which agreed within 0.00002 volt with treated thermal 
electrodes; however, the silver deposit was so loosely adherent as to make this 
type of electrode impractical. 

To avoid the lack of reproducibility of silver electrodes, other investigators 
(8, 1 1 ) have used silver cliloride electrodes. At the suggestion of Professor I. M. 
Kolthoff, silver iodide electrodes were tried. The silver electrodes described 
above were electrolytically oxidized for 2-4 hr. with 1.25 milliamp. in 0.05 M 
potassium iodide. The simple platinum cathode was separated from the anode 
solution by a sintered-glass filter crucible. Mutual agreement among the silver 
iodide electrodes as well as agreement between these and simple (electrolytically 
treated) silver electrodes was satisfactory. The iodide electrodes reached equi- 
librium potentials more slowly than silver electrodes, and also deteriorated with 
use. The stability of these electrodes appeared greater than that of simple 
silver electrodes in acetate solution, but less in nitrate solution. 

The electrodes were tested by measurement of the electromotive force between 
them in a multiple-necked cell containing 0.01 M silver nitrate. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


Cells studied were of the type 


Ag 


AgA or AgNOa (ci) 
NaA (C 2 ) 


KNO3 

saturated 


AgNOa (cj) 
XaNOa ic.) 


Ag 


A very desirable salt bridge for this type of work is that described b}^ Irving 
and Smith (4), The bridge is of conventional shape with ground-glass plugs at 
the ends; a film of solution between the plug and its socket conducts sufficient 
current, while the plug prevents mixing of the bridge and half-cell solutions. 
To simplify design of the half-cells and assembly of the cells a modification of 
the ground-glass plug method was adopted. Each half-cell was made with an 
appendage terminating in a ground-glass plug and fitted with a size No. 4 rubber 
stopper. The half-cells then dipped into the salt-bridge solution contained in a 
vessel with two to four necks made to fit size No. 4 stoppers. 

The silver electrodes (described in another section) were fitted with size No. 1 
natural gum rubber stoppers; all half-cells had necks to fit the.se stoppers. 
Most half-cells were made to take two electrodes, — ^both as an insurance against 
deterioration of an electrode and to facilitate detection of such deterioration. 

The solutions in the cells did not come in contact with the rubber stoppers. 
All glass-rubber joints were covered with paraffin wax to prevent the leaking in 
of water from the water bath. 
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Half-cells were painted black to prevent photochemical reactions in the silver 
solutions. It was necessary to have a very thorough coat of paint, with no 
minute gaps; this is especially true for the acetate solutions. A satisfactory 
paint film both sufficiently light-tight and resistant to long immersion in water 
was obtained by coating the vessel with varnish, then twice with black paint, and 
again with varnish. 

A Leeds <fe Northrup Type K-1 potentiometer and a Weston Model 4 standard 
cell calibrated against a fairly new Eppley No. 100 standard cell were employed 
in the measurements of electromotive force. The cells studied were immersed 
in a well-agitated water bath whose temperature fluctuated no more than 0.05°C. 
about an average temperature known within 0.02°C. The thermostat tempera- 
ture was measured by a thermometer graduated in tenths of degrees and read to 
hundredths with the aid of a magnifying glass. It has been calibrated at 25°C. 
and 35°C\ by comparison with copper-constantan thermocouples prepared by 
J. E. Wei-tz and calibrated by him at accurately known temperatures. 

Cells were measim'd several times daily over a period of 2-5 days. After a 
p(^riod of 2-20 hr, the measured e.m.f. w'ould l)ecome constant with time; later 
it would drift away from the constant value. The initial variation is without 
doubt the approach to thermal equilibrium of the cell and electrode equilibrium 
with the solution (probably the adsorption of silver ion in the pores of the metal). 
The constant e.m.f. is taken to be the correct value, and the final variation to 
be due to the deterioration of the electrodes or decomposition of the solutions. 

It will be noted that a saturated solution of potassium nitrate was interposed 
bctwe(‘n th(‘ two half-cells for the purpose of minimizing the net e.m.f. due to the 
liquid junctions (15). It is difficult 4o make even a rough estimate of these 
E.M.F. ’s. To apply Ihe equation given by Henderson (2) it is necessary to know 
for each solution the equivalent ionic conductances of each species of ion present 
in the solution. This statement holds for the saturated solution of potassium 
nitrate as well as for the solutions in the half-cells. If we assume that the Hen- 
derson e(iuation is valid for the junctions that occur in the cells whose e.m.f. ^s 
we have measured, a study of the equation shows that the value obtained for 
any li(iuid-jimction e.m.f, dei)ends markedly on the magnitude of the difference 
between the mobilities of K+ and NO^ in the saturated solution of potassium 
.nitrate and (espi^cially whem the other solution contains an electrolyte at a rela- 
tively high concentration, such as 0.5 M or 1 M) on the difference between the 
mobilities of the positive and negative ions of this electrolyte. The chief source 
of error is, in general, our uncertainty about the transference number of a satu- 
rated solution of potassium nitrate. In using the Henderson equation, we as- 
sumed (1) that at the equivalent conductance of potassium nitrate in the 
saturated solution is 61 .3 and that the transference number of the cation is 0.51 ; 

that in a mixture of two uni-univalent electrolytes the equivalent conductance 
of each electrolyte is determined by the total concentration; (S) that for solutions 
other than saturated potassium nitrate we may use transference numl)ers ch- 
ained for dilute solutions of the electrolytes concerned. With these rather 
uncert^ain assumptions we calculated the net e.m.f. due to liquid junctions in a 
number of cells whose compositions are given in a later section of this paper. 
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NUUBES OF CELL 

UEASVRSD E.M.F. 

CALCULATED LIQUID- JUNCTION S.lC.f. 


voUs 

Palis 

6 

0.00070 

0.00002 

17 

0.00243 

0.00023 

22 

0.00720 

0.00060 


These calculations apparently show that the interposition of a saturated solu- 
tion of potassium nitrate by no means ‘‘eliminates” the liquid-junction e.m.f. 
Nevertheless, because of the relatively large uncertainty in the calculated values 
of the liquid-junction e.m.f., the only practicable course for us seemed to be to 
neglect them entirely. On this basis the measured e.m.f. of a cell is given by 
the equation 


E 


RT, a' 


where F is a faraday and where a' and a are the activities of silver ion in the 
nitrate and acetate solutions, respectively. 

It will be noted that the ionic strengths of the two solutions in a given cell 
(apart from the potassium nitrate solution) were ahvays almost exactly equal. 
It follows that the mole-fraction activity coefficient of silver ion should be very 
nearly the same in both solutions up to an ionic strength of 0.1 and approxi- 
mately the same for higher ionic strengths. A similar statement can be made 
even if other activity coefficients are used. Thus, if ci is the molar concentration 
of silver nitrate (assumed to he completely ionized and free from complexes) and 
if CAg+ denotes the concentration of free silver ions in the acetate solution, w e can 
WTite for the e.m.f. of a cell 



Cl 

CAg+ 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

In solutions that are unsaturated with respect to solid silver acetate, we sup- 
pose the following equilibria to exist: 

I. AgA = Ag'*' + A- Ki = aAg*aA-/oA*A 

II. AgAr = Ag'*' + 2A- K 2 = OAg^aiVoAgA.- 

III. Ag2A+ = 2Ag+ + A- Kt = OAg.OA-/OA*,A* 

Let 7o be the molal activity coefficient of unionized AgA and let 7 be the mean 
activity coefficient of Ag'*’ and A~. We shall assume that in a given solution the 

ions A“ and AgAJ" on the one hand and the ions Ag+ and AggA^ on the other 

hand have equal activity coefficients. If we express the molality of a species 
by its formula in parentheses, we obtain the following relations: 

(AgA) = (Ag+)(A-)7V^!:i7o (1) 

(AgAD = (Ag+)(A-)V/li:* (2) 

(Ag,A+) = (Ag+)*(A-)7Vii:» (3) 
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We represent the molalities of total silver and of total acetate in a solution by 
mg and mo, respectively; hence, 

m, = (Ag^) + (AgA) + (AgAD + 2(Ag2A+) (4) 

mo = (A-) + (AgA) + 2(AgAr) + (AgsA^) (5) 

From equations 4 and 5, one obtains: 

(A“) = mo - m, + (Ag+) - (AgA^) + (Ag2A-^) (6) 

Of the terms on the right-hand side of equation G, mo and m« are known foi any 
solution, since the composition and density are known and the value of (Ag*^) 
is calculated from the measured electromotive force. Calculations which will 
be reported later show that (AgA^) is always less (and usually a great deal less) 
than 1 per cent of (A"”). From estimates previously made of the values of 
Kz and Kz, it is evident that in the solutions we have investigated the concen- 
tration of Ag2A+ can only be of the same order of magnitude as that of AgA^ 
when rria docs not greatly exceed m^. When we come to calculate the concen- 
tration of AgA^, we shall find that significant values can be obtained by our 
methods, only when the concentration of acetate greatly exceeds that of silver. 
In such a solution the concentration of Ag2A“^ must be very small, even when 
compared with that of AgA^l It follows therefore that we may write in place 
of equation G for all our solutions 

(A-) = ma - rtis + (Ag+) * (7) 

and for solutions in which (A") is considerably greater than (Ag+), 

(AgAD = m. - (Ag+) - (AgA) (8) 


DETERMINATION OP Ki 

If we replace in eciuation 4 the expressions for (AgA) and (AgAr) given by 
equations J and 2, respectively, we find 

mg - (Ag"*') ^ 1 _ , (A*'} ^ 1 , X 

(Ag‘^)(A“’)7^ A\-7 o a 2 A' 

It has been shown (1) that the activity coefficient of an uncharged molecular 
species can be frecpiently represented by the equation 

log 70 = I'S (10) 

For our present purpose,* S in equation 10 may be replaced by (A~). ]Moreover» 
wlien 7o does not greatly exceed unity, equation 10 may be transformed into 

- = 1 - 2.3fc(A“) (11) 

7o 


Substitution of this value of 70 in equation 9 results in the expression 


Jj^ 

K' 


i + (A-) 



2.Sk \ 

Kj 


( 12 ) 
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If then we can find values of 1 /K' as a function of (A~), we can use a graphical 
method or the method of least squares to determine the best value of ^ and 
/ 1 2.3A‘\ 

of I should be apparent that although this procedure may 

give a fairly good value of Kiy the value so obtained for K 2 may be more un- 
certain, partly because of the uncertainty about the correct value of k in equa- 
tion 10. Because of these considerations, the magnitude of K 2 has also been 
determined more directly by a quite different method. 

It is also clear from equation 9 that evaluation of K' requires a knowledge of 
7 , the mean activity coefficient of Ag"*" and A"". To make a satisfactory determina- 
tion of Kiy K 2 y y, and 70 required the correlation of results obtained in the 
following investigations: (J) The present paper dealing with the e.m.f. of 
various cells and reporting also the solubility of silver acetate in 3 molar sodium 
perchlorate. {£) The solubility of silver acetate in water and in sodium nitrate 
sohitions (13). (d) The paper by I-^eden ( 11 ) which gives the concentration of 

Ag*^ in solutions containing chiefly sodium acetate and sodium perchlorate to a 
total molarity of 3. 

The paper by MacDougall and Rehner (13) gives an expression for 7 as a func- 
tion of the ionic strength in solutions of sodium nitrate. Applying this equation 
to our solutions, we are able to obtain a series of values of K' (see eqtiation 9). 
From this series, we obtain a preliminary value of Kt by the method indicated 
previously. Using this value of Kt and a value of 70 obtained by comparing 
some of our results with those obtained by I^den, we calculated the concentra- 
tions of AgA and hence of Ag+ and A““ in the nitrate solutions. A new Debye 
expression was found to fit these results and the new expression for 7 was used 
in eciuations 9 and 12. As our final expression for 7 in aqueous sodium nitrate 
solutions at 25 ®C. we found: 


-log 7 * = 


1.0184S‘ 
1 + 


(13) 


For 34.7°C. the number 1.0184 becomes 1.0381 on using Wyman’s equation 
(19) for the dielectric constant of water. For the dissociation constant, Kt, 
of AgA we found: 


Ki = 0.186 at 25°C.; Ki = 0.179 at 34.70'’C. 


(14) 


At the same time we were able to correct previously found values (14) for Ki, 
the true activity product of silver and acetate ions in aqueous sohitions saturated 
with silver acetate at 25°C. We have found: 


Ki = OAg+OA- (saturated solution) = 1.95 X 10~* 
Moreover, we also found 

1 2.3k 


( 15 ) 


Ki 


Ki 


= 4.1 ± 1.0 
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which, with k = 0.07 and Ki = 0.186, gives 

K 2 = 0.20 dr 0.04 at 25T. (16) 

For a temperature of 34.7°C. we found by a similar procedure: 

Ko = 0.19 dr 0.04 at 34.7°C. 

Further discussion will be resumed after presentation of our experimental data. 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA 
E.M,F, measurements 

In table 1 are givc'U the molar concentrations and densities of the solutions 
used, together with tfie measured e.m.f. in each case. Measurements were 
made with thirty-four cells at 25X\ and sixteen cells at 34.70°C. Table 2 gives 
the values of calculated from the e.m.f. and the molalities, lUa, nh, (Ag*^), 
and (A“). The molality, (.\~), \vas obtained by using equation 7. The seventh 
column gives tlu‘ values of 1 /A"' (defined by equation 9) which were obtained l)y 
the procedure deserib(‘d previously. 

Solubility measurements 

Determinations w ere made of the solubility of silver acetate at 25 °C. in w ater 
and in 3 M sodium perchlorate. The procedure has been descrilxHl in pi-eAuous 
papers (13, 14) from this Laboratory. The solubility found for silver acetate 
in water (m = ().0()(i99) is somew’hat larger than values previously reported 
from this Laboratory, ().()G674 (14) and O.OOOO (13), but is in the range ot other 
repoited values, ().()6()8 (5) and 0.0671 (3, 7). Dur results are given in table 3. 

Experiments of Leden 

Dnien (11) reports a study of cells of the type 

Agent h, (r,) I 

Ag NaA, {cj 3 M NaCl ()4 ; llg 2 S 04 (solid) Hg 

NaC104, (3.00 - c„ - Ca) 1 3 M NaC104 

A s(uies of such cells at 20W was prepared by adding to the half-cell w ith Ca = 0 
successive portions of 3 M sodium acetate. Because of the constant ionic 
strength it w^as assumed that all activity coefficients i-emained unchanged. 
The concentration of free silver ion in a given cell is calculated from the dift’er- 
(Mice between the e.m.f. of the c(;ll and that of the cell in which Ca = 0. 

Defining Bx, 82 , by the equations 

. n _ Ca«A2“ 

^2 ^ 




^ AgA a 

Cae^ cl- 



TABLE 1 
EleetromoHve force 


Cells 1 to 34 at 25^0.; cells 35 to 50 at 34.7^. For cells 35 to 50, <2 and e are for a 

temperature of 28®C. 


CBU. 

Cii AgNOi 

cti KaNOs 

AgA 

Cl*, ab^Os 

o,NaA 

nEKSXTY 

B 






! 

wits 

1 

0.04371 


0.04371 


1.00325 

0.00347 

2 

0.05928 


0.05931 


1.00461 

0.0041 

3 

0.04147 i 


0.04147 


1.00257 

0.00342 

2 

0.05330 


0.05331 


1.00415 

0.00377 

5 

0.01184 

0.04999 

0.01184 

0.04996 

1.00087 

0.00466 

6 

0.005927 


0.005928 


0.99857 

0.0007 

7 

0.01248 


0.01246 


0.99889 

0.00137 

8 

0.006224 

0.02962 

0.006224 

0.02961 

0.99901 

0.003125 

9 

0.03122 


0.03117 


1.00157 

0.00272 

10 

0.006226 

0.009875 

0.006226 

0.009874 

0.99864 

0.00156 

11 

0.006224 

i 

0.01992 

0.006224 

0.010920 

0.99916 

0.00242 

12 

0.003114 

0.009912 

0.003115 

0.009914 

0.99761 

0.00134 

13 

0.006236 


0.006236 


0.99824 

0.00066 

14 

0.006223 

0.04999 

0.006222* 

0.04995 

1.00004 

0.00387 

15 

0.05928 


0.05931 

1 

1.00461 

0.00404 

16 

0.05928 


0.05931 


1.00461 

0.00408 

17 

0.005925 

0.02001 

0.005927 

0.02000 

0.99881 

0.00243 

18 

0.01184 


0.01184 


0.99904 

0.00127 

19 

0.01184 

0.02973 

0.01184 

0.02974 

1.00010 

0.00343 

20 

0.04145 


0.04145 


1.00281 

0.00315 

21 

0.01184 

0.02001 

0.01184 

0.02000 

1.00057 

0.00288 

22 

0.006226 

0.10005 

0.006225* 

0.10006 

1.00260 

0.00720 

23 

0.006223 

0.1998 

0.006222* 

0.1998 

1.00717 

0.0115 

24 

0.006224 

0.4999 

0.006223* 

0.4998 

1.01946 

0.02215 

25 

0.006249 

0.7000 

0.006248* 

0.7001 

1.02699 

0.02783 

26 

0.006247 

0.9000 

0.006246* 

0.9001 

1.03496 

0.03263 

27 

0.005925 

0.4999 

0.005927 

0.4998 

1.01916 

0.02248 

28 

0.01184 

0.7000 

0.01184 

0.6998 

1.02809 

0.02790 

29 

0.005924 

0.1999 

0.005922* 

0.1999 

1.00715 

0.01150 

30 

0.005925 

, 0.4999 

0.005923* 

0.4998 

1.01892 

0.02245 

31 

0.005914 

0.10001 

0.005913* 

0.10002 

1.00218 

0.00736 

32 

0.005914 

0.1999 

0.005913* 

0.1998 

1.00604 

0.01170 

33 

0.005905 

0.9002 

0.005904* 

0.9003 

1.03457 

0.03269 

34 

0.02961 

0.10003 

0.02962 

0.10003 

1 1.00537 

0.00875 

35 

0.011051 


0.011051 


0.099856 

0.00124 

36 

0.011056 

1.0563 

0.011053 

1.0562 

1.0404 

0.03887 

37 

0.011053 

1.9730 

0.011056 

1.9735 

1.0763 

0.05645 

38 

0.011056 

0.09974 

0.011056 

0.09975 

1.00296 

0.00812 

39 

0.011053 

1.985 

0.011053 

1.984 

1.07684 

0,05647 

40 

0.011051 

0.01995 

0.011051 

0.01993 

0.99907 

0.00290 
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TABLE 1 — Concluded 


CBX.L 



cu AgA 

Cl*. AgNOi 

Cl, NaA 

- 

DENSITY 

B 





1 

i 


volts 

41 

0.011050 

0.4984 

0.011056 

0.4980 

1.01897 

0.02417 

42 

0.011051 

1.4049 

0.011051 

1.4051 

1.05390 

0.04610 

43 

0.011056 

0.1995 

0.011056 

0.1995 1 

1.00691 

0.01270 

44 

0.011053 


0.011053 


0.99856 

0.00118 

45 

0.011056 

0.02978 

0.011056 

0.02978 ‘ 

0.99984 

0.00387 

46 

0.011051 

0.009873 

0.011051 

0.00978 

0.99916 

0.00219 

47 

0.011053 

0.02964 

0.011053 

0.02964 

0.99973 

0.00381 

48 

0.05534 


0.05537 


1.004 

0.00403 

49 

0.011056 

0.04982 

0.011056 

0.04985 

1.00042 

0.00522 

50 

0.02765 


0.02765 


1.00056 

0.00245 


Leden finds 


F(A ) = = Bi -j- — h Bzc\ — f- • • • (17) 

CAg+ Ca” 


This equation is analogous to but more extended than our equation 9. Note 
that while in equation 9 molal concentrations are used, Leden uses molarities. 
Note also that Bi, B 2 , etc. are not true equilibrium constants. Neglecting the 
very slight diffeienoe between molal and molar activities and representing a 
molar activity coefficient by/, we find the following relations; 


• ^1/!. x t 

-f ^ 7? / — — D 

-Ol Jo -02 jAgAj 


(18) 


From the intercept, initial slope, and slight curvature of a plot of F(A~) against 
(A“*), Leden makes the estimates: Bi = 2.36 ±. 0.03, B 2 = 1.47 i 0.05, and 
Bz = 0.33 rfc 0.1 at 20°C. We do not think that the curvature of the plot below 
(A”) = 1.0 is significant. For (A~) > 1.0, the curvature may well be due to 
other causes (such as change in values of activity coefficients) than the existence 
of AgAa — . Accordingly^ we have confined our attentions to the curve for 
( A~) <1.0 and have used the method of least squares to find the best straight 
line. In this way, we find from Leden ’s data: 

Bi = 2.37 and B 2 = 1.71 

Applying these values of B\ and B 2 to our data in table 3 dealing with the solu- 
bility of silver acetate in 2.95 molar sodium perchlorate, we find CAgA,= 0.00532, 
CAg^ = 0.04747, Ca- = 0.04729, caea^ = 0.00018. The values obtained for 
CAgA, CAg+, and Ca- are virtually independent of the value taken for B 2 . From 
our values for Ki and Ki (see equations 14 and 15) it follows that in all aqueous 
solutions saturated at 25°C. with silver acetate: 


^AgA 


Ki ___ 0.00195 
Ki 0.186 


= 0.0105 


(19) 
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TABLE 2 


Molalities and the function K' 


CELL 


ffla 


(Ag+) 

(A-) 

UK* 

1 

0.0382 

0.04388 

0.04388 

0.0384 

0.0384 

5.68 

2 

0.0506 

0.05963 

0.05963 

0.0508 

0.0508 

5.47 

3 

0.0363 

0.04165 

0.04165 

0.0365 

0.0365 

5.78 

4 

0.0460 

0.05356 

0.05356 

0.0463 

0.0463 

6.35 

5 

0.00987 

0.06212 

0.01190 

0.00993 

0.0602 

5.32 

6 

0.0058 

0.005843 

0.005943 

0.0058 

0.0058 

5.68 

7 

0.01183 

0.01250 

0.01250 

0.01187 

0.01187 

5.67 

8 

0.005511 

0.03600 

0.006252 

0.005524 

0.03527 

5.46 

9 

1 0.02809 

0.03129 

0.03129 

0.02819 

0.02819 

5.58 

10 

0.005859 

0.01615 

0.006246 

0.005878 

0.01578 

5.19 

11 

0.05653 

0.02625 

0.006246 

0.005671 

0.02567 

5.50 

12 

0.002956 

0.01308 

0.003126 

0.002965 

0.01292 

5.36 

13 

0.006077 

0.006253 

0.006253 

0.006094 

0.00609 

5.09 

14 

0.005353 

0.05021 

0.006254 

0.005380 

0.04934 

5.20 

15 

0.05065 

0.05963 

0.05963 

0.05092 

0.05092 

5.37 

16 

0.05057 

0.05963 

0.05963 

0.05083 

0.05083 

5.43 

17 

0.00539 

0.02602 

0.005949 

0.005411 

0.02548 

5.43 

18 

0.01127 

0.01187 

0.01187 

0.01130 

0.01130 

5.66 

19 

0.01036 

0.04176 

0.01189 

0.01041 

0.04027 

5.35 

20 

0.03666 

0.04162 

0.04162 

0.03682 

0.03682 

5.30 

21 

0.01059 

0.03194 

0.01188 

0.01059 

0.03066 

5.68 

22 

0.004629 

0.1007 

0.006227 

0.004660 

0.09912 

6.28 

23 

0.00398 

0.2019 

0.006287 

0.00402 

0.1996 

6.03 

24 

0.002628 

0.5114 

0.006367 

0.002688 

0.5077 

7.45 

25 

0.002115 

0.7229 

0.006451 

0.002184 

0.7186 

8.36 

26 

0.001754 

0.9375 

0.006506 

0.001827 

0.9329 

9.15 

27 

0.002470 

0.5176 

0.006065 

0.002528 

0.5141 

7.52 

28 

0.003995 

0.7346 

0.01221 

0.004125 

0.7265 

8.30 

29 

0.003786 

0.2020 

0.005983 

0.003825 

0.1998 

6.01 

30 

0.002473 

0.5117 

0.006063 

0.002531 

0.5081 

7.60 

31 

0.004441 

0.1007 

0.005955 

0.004473 

0.09925 

6.03 

32 

0.003751 

0.2021 

1 0.005981 

0.003794 

0.1999 

6.14 

33 

0.001655 

0.9381 

0.006152 

0.001724 

I 0.9337 

9.15 

34 

0.02106 

0.1307 

0.02985 

0.02123 

0.1221 

6.30 

35 

0.01055 

0.01109 

0.01109 

0.01058 

0.01058 

5.71 

36 

0.00255 

1.1211 

0.01161 

0.00268 

1.109 

10.29 

37 

0.001315 

2.1749 

0.01212 

0.00144 

2.159 

15.17 

38 

0.00814 

0.1116 

0.01113 

0.00820 

0.1085 

6.09 

39 

0.001315 

2.187 

0.01212 

0.00144 

2.171 

15.13 

40 

0.00991 

0.03111 

0.01110 

0.00995 

0.02996 

5.56 
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TABLE 2 — Concluded 


CELL 


IHa 

nta 

{Ag+) 

(A-) 

l/K' 

41 

0.00444 

0.5215 

0.01133 

0.00455 

0.5147 

8.19 

42 

0.00194 

1.5117 

0.01180 

j 0.00207 

1.498 

12.36 

43 

0.00685 

0.2130 

0.01118 

0.00693 

0.2085 

6.43 

44 

0.01057 

0.01109 

0.01109 

0.01061 

0.01061 

5.42 

45 

1 

0.00955 

0.04101 

0.01111 

0.00960 

0.03950 

5.99 

46 

0.01018 

0.02100 

0.01109 

0.01021 

0.02013 

5.81 

47 

0.00957 

0.04088 

0.01110 

0.00962 

0.03939 

5.91 

48 

0.0475 

0.05566 

0.05566 

0.04773 

0.04773 

5.54 

49 

0.00908 

0.06124 

0.01112 

0.00913 

0.0592 

5.98 

50 

0.02521 

0.02776 

0.02776 

0.02531 

0.0253 

5.42 


TABLE 3 

Solubility of silver acetate at 25°C, 


ArA 

NaClOi 

Molality 

Molarity 

Molality 

Molarity 

0.06699 

0.06654 

0. 

0. 

0.06160 

0.05304 

3.4264 

2.9501 


For the molar and molal activity coefficients, /o and 7o> of unionized AgA in 
2.95 M sodium perchlorate we obtain accordingly 


_ 0.0105 
0.00532 


1.97 


( 20 ) 


70 = 1.70 (21) 

From equation 10 with 70 = 1.7 and S = 3, k is calculated to be about 0.077, 
which is the ba.sis for our assumption that 

A- = 0.07 (22) 

It is true that this value may be considerably in error. 

We can also find from the previously mentioned data 


(0.04747) (0.04729)/* = iCi = 0.00195 

whence 


/* = 0.87 (23) 

where / is the mean molar activity coefficient of Ag+ and hr in 2.95 M sodium 
perchlorate saturated with silver acetate. From this result, the corresponding 
value of 7* is 0.64 or of 7 is 0.80. If now we use Leden’s value of 1.71 for Bt, 
together with /* = 0.87, we find from the equation Ki — /*/ Bt, a value of K 2 
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equfd to 0.51, more than twice as large as the vidue we have already found (see 
equation 14). In this connection it is to be noted, first, that the exact relation 
between Kt and Bz is given by the equation: 


A' 2 


r /a 


•®2 /aeAj 


secondly, that the rule that all univalent ions in a given solution have equal 
activity coefficients, though approximately valid in solutions of low or moderate 
ionic strength, may be greatly in error when the ionic strength is high. As an 
illustration, consider the values found by Jones (6) for the molal activity coeffi- 
cient of sodium perchlorate in 3.5 molal sodium perchlorate and of lithium 
perchlorate in 3.5 molal lithium perchlorate. He finds for y in these cases 0.619 
and 1.89, respectively. It is highly probable that in a 3.5 molal solution con- 
taining both sodium perchlorate and lithium perchlorate, the activity coefficient 
of Li+ would be much greater than that of Na"*". Similarly, in a concentrated 
solution containing sodium perchlorate, sodium acetate, and silver acetate, the 
ratio /a- to /A,Ar differ considerably from unity. 


A more direct determination of Kt 


Using the relations. 


(AgA) = (Ag+)(A-)7Vii:.To 

(1) 

K, = 0.186 at 25‘’C.; K, = 0.179 at S^TO^C. 

(14) 

log 70 == 0.07 S for 25°C. and 34.70®C. 

(23) 

1 2 1.01845^ . ncO/~i 

-log y = 

, 2 1.0381A^ , Q . 'rOz-t 

-log 7 = at 34.7 C. 

(13) 

and the molalities (Ag"*") and (A“) given in table 2, we can calculate the molality 
of AgA in the acetate solution of each of the fifty cells studied. By means of 
the equation 

(AgA 2 ) = TO, - (Ag+) - (AgA) 

(8) 


we can then calculate the molality of the complex ion AgAJ" in each of the acetate 
solutions. Now in all the solutions in which (Ag"'') ( A~) , each of these molalities 

is less than 0.05. Since Ki is approximately equal to 0.2, it follows from equa- 
tion 2, 

(AgAl) = (Ag+)(A-)V/A:2 

that in all these solutions (AgA'i) is less than 0.00040 and frequently much less. 
To obtain .values of (AgAl) which are of any significance we must accordingly 
restrict ourselves to solutions in which (A~) is considerably larger thtm (Ag"*"). 
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This means that we shall consider only cells 24 to 28, 30, 33, 34, 36 to 39, 41, 42 
and 43. It may be added that when equation 8 is used to calculate (AgAl) in 
the acetate solutions of cells 1 to 23 inclusive, the values obtained, most of which 
are positive, range from —0.00011 to +0.00037. From each significant value 
of (AgAl), we can calculate Ki by means of the equation 


= (Ag-^)(A~)S^ 
(AgAi-) 


( 2 ) 


TABLE 4 


The equilibrium constant Kt at 25^C, 


CELL 

(AgA) 

(AgAr) 

Ki 

24 

0.00255 

0.00113 

0.2.31 

25 

0.00258 

0.00169 

0.229 

26 

0.00252 

0.00216 

0.235 

27 

0.00243 

0.00111 

0.227 

28 ! 

0.00492 

0.00316 

0.236 

30 

0.00240 

0.00113 

0.218 

33 

0.00238 

0.00205 

0.234 

34 

0.00734 

0.00128 

(0.133) 

Average 

0.230 


TABLE 6 

The equilibrium constant K 2 at S4,7^C. 


1 

CELL 

(AgA) 

(AgA,-) 

Ki 

36 

0.00415 

0.00478 

0.205 

37 

0.00312 

0.00756 

0.219 

38 

0.00269 

0.00024 

0.221 

39 

0.00312 

0.00756 

0.221 

41 

0.00445 

0.00233 

0.191 

42 

0.00376 

0.00597 

0.212 

43 

0.00368 

0.00057 

0,249 

Average 

0.217 


The results of these calculations are tabulated in tables 4 and 5. It is naturally 
very satisfactory to obtain a series of values of K 2 which agree so well among 
themselves, at each of the two temperatures. Because of the many assumptions 
made in the theoretical development of our equations, it is difficult to estimate 
the uncertainty in the average values obtained for ^ 2 . However, the values 
JSl 2 = 0.230 at 25°C. and K 2 = 0.217 at 34.70°Ci are probably more accurate 
than those given in equation 16, viz,, K 2 = 0.20 db 0.04 at 25®C. and K 2 = 0.19 =h 
0.4 at 34.70T. 
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SX7MMART 

1. We have measured the b.m.f. at 25®C. and at 34.7®C. of cells in which one 
of the solutions contained sodium acetate and either silver acetate or silver ni- 
trate. 

2. Wc have determined the solubility of silver acetate at 25®C. in 2.96 M 
sodium perchlorate. 

3. In the discussion and interpretation of our results we have made use of 
previous studies on the solubility of silver acetate in water in the presence of 
added electrolytes. We have also availed ourselves of a recent investigation of 
licden on the e.m.f. of certain cells. 

4. The most important result of our work is the determination of the ioniza- 
tion constant, of silver acetate. For example, in 0.00 molal silver acetate 
in aqueous solution the degi*ee of ionization is about 85 per cent. 

6. We confirmed the existen(!e of the complex ion, AgAl, and determined its 
dissociation constant, K 2 . 

0. Our results enabled us to correct previous estimates of the true activity 
product, Ki, of Ag^" and A” in saturated aqueous solutions. 

7. We give here a list of equilibrium constants expiessed in terms of molal 
activities and the result obtained in a determination of solubility: 

(а) For the reaction AgA = Ag"^ + A~, 

Ki = 0.186 at 25°C.; Ki = 0.179 at 34.7°C. 

(б) For the reaction AgAl = Ag’*’ + 2A’~, 

K 2 - 0.230 at 25®C.; K 2 - 0.217 at UTC. 

(c) For the equilibria AgA(s) = AgA = Ag"^ + A^*, 

Kx = OAg+ttA- == 0.00195 at 25®C. 

(d) For the molality, m, and molarity, c, of silver acetate at 25^C, in 2.95 
molar sodium perchlorate, saturated with silver acetate, m = 0.06160 and c = 
0.05304. 
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THE SHAPE OF HEA^F-OAPACITY AND EQUTUBRHIM COOLING 
CURVES IN THE REGION OF MELTING OF SOLID 
SOLUTIONS 

KAROL J. MYSELSi 

Department of Chemistry, AVm’ Tork University j University Heights, New York, Mew Yor^ 

Received Jane 4, 

Cooling curveH are widely UvSe^d in phase studies to determine the position and 
shape of solidus and liquidus, the equilibrium lines Ix^tween solid and liquid 
phases. It is generally accepted that changes in the slope of cooling curves cor- 
respond to beginnings or ends of phase changes, and at the same time it is 
recognized that lack of equilibrium in phase changes and in thermal condutdivity 
T-enders interpi’etation difficult. In view' of these difficulties there has been little 
point heretofore in analyzing more thoroughly the shape of cooling cui ves, and 
such analysis seems not to have lieen made. 

The development of adiabatic calorimeters lias nowadays lemoved, in prin- 
ciple at least, the difficulties due to lack of equilibrium and allows the con- 
stniction of ‘'t?quilibrium cooling curves’’ (heat removed vs. temperature: —Qvs. 
T) and heat -capacity curves {dQ/dT vs. T) from the measured values of heat in- 
troduced, Qy and temperature reached, T. These measui’emcnts may lie made 
very precisely and rcproducibly, but it itjmains generally difficult to ascertain 
how' closely e(iuilibrium has been approached because of the unidirectional char- 
acter of the experiments. 

Therefore it may l>e worthwhile to correlate the shapes of these curves with 
that of the phase diagram and w ith other properties of the system in order to 
provide a check on their internal consistency and a help in interpolations. 

* Present address: Department of Chemistry, University of Southern California, Los 
Ang?les 7, California. 
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In this paper the general equations for a solid-solution system are first estab- 
lished in a form which allows the calculation of cooling curves in the melting 
region if other properties of the system are known. Then simplifying assump- 
tions are introduced and cooling curves for some ideal cases presented. After 
basic concepts are established, lengthy but essentially simple calculations are 
needed, the details of which will be omitted.- 



Fig. 1. Schematic phase diagram showing nomenclature used 


I. GENERAL EXPRESSION 

Let us consider a system of two components A and B forming a solid solution* 
as indicated in their phase diagram (figure 1). At temperatures below T* 
the composition containing a g. of A and (1 — a) g. of B corresponds to a solid 
having a specific heat: 

^ = Ha (where T < T,) (1) 

Above’ Ti it corresponds to a liquid (denoted by ') and having a specific heat: 

^ (where T > Ti) (2) 

* A similar approach has been used by Cohen and Kimball (1) to determine the value 
dA/{dA + dB). 
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We are mainly interested in the intermediate zone between jT, and T/, where 
a fraction a' of the total is a liquid formed of A* and B\ giving the composition 

m. The remainder (1 — a') is solid formed of A and jB, giving the composition 

n. The specific heat of this system is the ratio dQ/dT of the heat supplied by 
the temperature rise accompanied by a change da', dA\ d-B', dn, and dm occur- 
ring in the proportion melted, the amounts A' and B', and the composition n 
and m. This total dQ/dT may be considered as the sum of three terms: 

(a) A specific-heat term corresponding to the heat necessary to raise the tem- 
perature of the solid and liquid without change of composition: 

^ + (1 - a')Hn (3) 

(b) A heat-of-solution term corresponding to the heat necessary to remove 
dA' of pure solid A from the solid and later (after melting by c) introduce it into 
the liquid, and the corresponding term for dB': 

= (1 - aO dS„ - da'Sn + «' dS'„ + da'S'„ (4) 

where Si is the heat supplied during mixing of i g. of A with (1 — i) g. of B, 
and dSi is the change in S when i changes by di corresponding to dT. 

(c) A heat-of-melting term corresponding to the melting of pure d A' and pure 
dB' (intermediate in 6). 

^ = dA'M^ + dB'Ma (5) 

where and AIb are specific heats of melting of pure A and B. This gives for 
the specific heat during melting: 

^ = dQir + + a’dSL + (1 - a') dSn 

dr dr 

+ da'(5;: - Sn) + cL4'Jlf^ + dB'Ms (where T. < T < T,) (6) 

Now a', da', cLA', and dB' can be expressed from the phase diagram as follow's: 


a' 

n — a 

n — m 

(7) 

da' 

_ (a — m) dn + (n — a) dm 
(n — m)* 

(8) 

A' 

= a'm 

(9) 

B' 

=* a'(l — m) 

(10) 

dA' 

_ n(n — a) dm + m(o — m) dn 
(n — m)* 

(11) 


j D, (1 — n)(n — a) dm + (1 -- m)(a — m) da 

^ (n- m)^ 


( 12 ) 
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By combining equations 6-12 the heat capacity, dQ/dT, in the melting region 
of the solution may thus be calculated from independently measurable values 
n, m, dn, dm of the phase diagram and H, H\ S, S\ Ma, Mb of the thermal 
properties outside of this region. 

The cooling curve -- Q vs, T is then obtained by direct integration of the heat 
capacities giveh by equations 1, 2, and 6. 


II. HEATING OR COOLING OVER THE SOLIDUS AND THE LIQUIDUS 

Thus the heat capacity is defined by equation 1 at temperatures below the 
solidus, by equation 6 between the solidus and liquidus, and by equation 2 above 
the liquidus. Because of the difference of these expressions, different heat capac- 
ities are obtained when the temperature of, for example, the solidus T, is ap- 
proached within a small temperature interval, e. Thus if the solidus is ap- 
proached from below, the heat capacity always remains that of the solid no 
matter how closely T, is approached. In other words 



Similarly when the solidus is approached from above, the heat capacity is al- 
ways that of the two-phase system, given by equation 6, no matter how closely 
Tb is approached. In this equation (equation 6) a' becomes negligible, m 
approaches b, and dw approaches a specific value (dn,) as T, is approached. In 
other words 


lim 

f -*0 


Ld3’Jr-r.+. 


H, + M^ 


bdn. 


^(a - 
+ Mi 


b) 

(1 — b) dn. 
' (o - b) 


+ 


(St — Sg) dn, 
(a - b) 


+ d/So 


(14) 


The terms following Ha in this last equation give, of course, the value of the 
difference between these two limits, i.e., the magnitude of the discontinuity in 
the heat capacity as the solidus is crossed. 

Tliese two limits are equal only if 

dSa ^ ^ bMs + (1 - b)MB + Si - Sg 
. dn, a — b 


which is certainly highly improbable. 
Similarly at Ti the two limits are 


lim 




= Ha 


H'a + M^ 


c dmi 
c — a 


+ Ma + ('S« - Sc) dm, 


( 16 ) 


(17) 


c — a 


c — a 
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These two limits are equal only if 

^ + (1 ~ c)Mb + Sa- Sc 

dmi c — a 


(18) 


Thus in general (unless relations 15 and 18 are satisfied) there are discon- 
tinuities at r, and Ti in the heat-capacity curve (i.e., there are not two kinks 
in it but actually it is formed of three unconnected lines). 

The cooling curve has corresponding abrupt changes of slope (kinks) at T» and 
Ti but is of course continuous. 

The heat-capacity curve can he continuous only if both relations 15 and 18 
are satisfied. This requires the condition 

[bMA + (1 - b)MB + S't- Sa] 

+ [cMji + (1 — c)Mb + <So — /Sc] = c — b (19) 


which is still less probable than relation 15 or 18 above. 


III. IDEALIZED CASES 

The above considerations make no assumption about the shape of the solidus 
and liquidus and therefore cannot be carried much further, except in actual cases. 
The following simplifications, on the other hand, may not apply to any actual 
system but allow the calculation of these curves in important idealized cases. 
To simplify calculations we introduce a reduced temperature t such that 


I = 


T - r, 

T. - Ti 


( 20 ) 


Let us now (a) approximate by straight lines the solidus and liquidus in the 
region concerned® (from a to c and 6, respectively). This gives: 


n = 

1 

+ 

(21) 

m = 

i[> -j- (o — h)t 

(22) 


(c — a)i 

(23) 

ot 

(a — 6) + (c + — 2a)t 

da' »= 

(c — a)(a — b) dt 

(24) 

[(o — 6) + (c + — 2o)f]* 

d*a » 

-2(c - o)(a - b)[(c -a) - (a- b)] 

(25) 


[(a — b) + (c + b — 2a)<]» 

d^' = 

(c — a)(a — b){b + 2(o — b)l + (c + b — 2a)<*j 

(26) 

[(o — 6) + (c + 6 — 2a)<]* 


< This is broader than assuming that all of the solidus and liquidus is straight and extends 
to the temperature axis (1). 
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JD/ _ (c “ ®)(® ~ ^)ll - 6 + 2(6 - o)« - (c + 6 - 2o)<*] 

^ [(a - 6) + (c + 6 - 2o)«]» 

We can note^ that under these conditions a' has jio point of inflection, is equal to 
t at r, and Tz, and is larger or smaller than t at intermediate temperature de- 
pending on whether 

(c - o) > (a - b) (28) 

or vice versa. 

Let us furthermore (b) neglect the effects due to heats of solution (t = “) 

and (c) neglect changes in the specific-heat term = £r« = = ^o). 

We have then: 

dQ (c - a)(o - 6) { [6 -H 2(o - 6)< -|- (c -f 6 - 2a)«*](iWx - Mb) + Mb] 


dt 


[(a - b) + (c + b - 2o)<]* 


d*Q 2(c -a)(a- 6)[(o* - cb)(MA - Mb) - Mb(c + b - 2a)] 


[(a - b) + (c + b — 2a)(P 

-6(c — o)(o — 6)[(c — a) — (a — 6)1 

[(o* - cb)(MA - Mb) - Meifi -I- 6 - 2a)] 


(29) 

(30) 

(31) 


d<* 

d*Q _ 

d<» [(o - 6) -f- (c -f 6 - 2a)tY 

Thus dQ/dt also has no inflection point and both dQ/d< and d^Q/dP are either 
constant or always increasing or decreasing. Their upper and lower values are : 

r^l “ (32) 

L dt Ji«*o a — o 

r^l = + (1 - c)Mb] + Ha (33) 

L dt Jz — 1 c — a 

(The first right-hand term in equations 32 and 33 gives the discontinuity at T, 
and Ti .) 

- M.) - (c 4- 6 - 2 o)Mb] (34) 


[ 

[fL= 


2(a — b) 


Ko* - 6c)(M^ - M») - (c -I- 6 - 2o)Mi,l (35) 


(c - o)* 

Thus the curvature of Q which depends on equations 32 and 33 will be downward if 
3fx(o* - be) < MbKo* - 6c) + (6 -f c - 2o)] (36) 

and vice versa. 

This relation in turn depends on the sign of 


be 


(37) 


* Under these assumptions neither dd. nor dB is constant and ddV(dd' + dB') "i 6 + 
2(o - 6)t -t- (c + 6 - 2o)<*. 
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and on the relative value of Mj^JMb and of P, which is defined by 

P = 1 + ^ (38> 

— be 

It must be noted that the curvature of Q (on a plot of Q vs. t) is opposite of 
course to that of the heating (or cooling) curve (plot of t vs. Q, figure 2). 

The slope of the heat-capacity curve, dQ/dt, depends on the curvature of Q 
and is also fixed by condition 36. Its curvature however depends on equations 
34 and 35 and will be upward if condition 36 is satisfied and 

b + c - 2a (39) 

is > 0 (and vice versa). 


T-* 


T 


Fig. 2. Tlic seven jiossible lypes of heat-capacity and cooling curves in idealized cases 





— 


/ 

_y_ 









Q 


Thus there are seven main types of shapes of cooling and heat-capacity curves, 
as sliown in figure 2. Each is possible only for certain combinations of values of 
expressions 37, 38, and 39, as shown in table 1 for all possible cases. 

Geometrically condition 39 determine.s the relative direction of solidus and 
liquidus: when 6 + c — 2a == 0 these are parallel; when it is > 0 they are con- 
vergent (right-hand side .of the figure). 

On the other hand, condition 37 determines the position of the intersection of 
an extension of the liquidus and solidus: when — 5c == 0 the intersection is on 
the A = 0 line; when it is < 0 the intersection is at .4 < 0 or .4 > a (throughout 
figure 1 except at a = 0 and a = 1) ; when it is > 0 the intersection is at 0 < 4^ < a, 
a shape which may be encountered but is not shown in figure 1. 

The third condition involves the comparison of P (equation 38) and of the 
ratio of heats of melting of the pure components Ma/M b. Now P is completely 
determined by the value of the above 4wo conditions (37 and 39). When either 
of these changes sign, P becomes unity or infinity as shown in the third column 
of table 2. 

Thus in order to determine the type of curves throughout the region of solid 
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solution the value of P, Ma/Mb (conditions 37 and 39) must in general be 
known as shown in table 1 . 

In the special case when Ma/Mb = 1 it is however not necessary to det/ermine 
the value of P, because its relation to 1 is determined by conditions 37 and 39 
and these latter two variables fully determine the type, as shown in the fifth 
column of table 2. 


TABLE 1 

Dependence of type of heat -capacity and cooling curve on the value 
of r 4- — 2a, a* — cb, and P 


c + & — 2a 

a2 __ f j 

p 

Mb 

Mb 

^ Mb 


<0 

Ilia 


la 

>0 

=0 


II 



>0 

la 


Ilia 

*0 


Ib 


T1U> 

<0 


Ic 


riio 


TABLE 2 

Dependence of the value of /**, and of the type of heat-capacity and cooling curves for certain 
values of Ma/Mb, on the value of c h — 2a and of a^ — cb 


c -f 6 - 2a 

— cb 

p 

MaIMb 

< 1 


> i 

>0 

<0 

<1 

la, 11, Ilia 

la 

=0 

00 

11 


>0 

>1 

la 

la, II, Ilia 

=.0 

= 1 

Ib 

II 

Illb 

<0 

<1 

Ic, II, IIIc 

1 

IIlc 


When Ma/Mb ^ lit is possible to determine the type by conditions 37 and 
39 without calculating P only through parts of the composition range. In the 
remainder, when both M a/ M b and P are ^ 1 , their actual values have to be 
compared to distinguish between three possible types of curves. Columns 
four and six of table 2 illustrate these conditions. 

SUMMARY 

The heat-capacity and equilibrium cooling curve of a two-component system 
forming a solid solution is discussed, and its shape in the melting region is cal- 
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culated completely from properties of the system measurable outside of this 
region. Conditions for the absence of a discontinuity or change of slope at the 
solidus and liquidus are examined and simplified idealized cases are presented. 

Thanks are due to Professor J. E. Ricci, who called the author’s attention to 
the existence of this problem and kindly reviewed the manuscript. 
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THE MOLAL VOLUMES OF AQUh:OUS SOLUTIONS OF 
PERCHLORIC^ ACID 

.JAC^OH RIGELELSEN^ 

Department of Chemistry^ Vnircrsiiy of California, Berkeley, California and Institute for 
Nuclear Studies, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Rcceired February 25, 1 947 

Perchloric acid is a strong a(*id in aqueous solution. Perchlorate ion is such 
a weak base that it forms very few or weak (H)mplcxes. Furthermore, above 
50°C., which is the melting point of perchloric acid monohydrate, solutions are 
possible which vary in composition continuously from pure water to pure per- 
chloric acid. Thus a study of the thermodynamic properties of perchloric acid 
solutions is possible over a wide concentration range without the complication 
of incomplete ionization.’ In addition, the degrees of dissociation of perchloric 
acid solutions have been measured recently by a direct experimental method 
(18). These degrees of dissociation as det-ermined by the Raman spectra of 
sodium perchlorate and perchloric acid solutions will aid in the interpretation of 
the peculiar dependence of the apparent molal volumes of perchloric acid on 
concentration. 


COMPILATION OF EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

The apparent molal volumes of perchloric acid in aciueous solution have been 
calculated and smoothed from the best experimental density data available at 
15®C. (7), 25°C. (10, 12, 13), » and 50°C. (7). The results of the calculations 

* Present address: Institute for Nuclear Studies, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

* The vibration spectrum will be used as a criterion to distinguish between the inter- 
action between ions and molecule formation, as discussed by Rcdlich and Bigeleisen (17) 
and by Redlich (15). 

* The data of Fajans and Gressmann (3) at 25°C. cover a part of the composition range of 
those of Kohner and Gressmann (10), and both sets of measurements are in good agreement. 
Therefore the more complete data of Kohner and Gressmann have been plotted and given 
additional weight in smoothing all the data. 
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Fig. 1. Apparent molal volumes of perchloric acid at 25°C. 



Fio. 2. Apparent inolal volumes of jierchloric acid at 15°C. (O) and 50“C. (#) 


and extrapolations are shown graphically in hgures 1 and 2. In table 1 smoothed 
values read from a large-scale plot are tabulated as a function of the square root 
of the concentration.'* The constants used in the calculations are: 

‘ Th« data for solutions more dilute than 1 N have been tabulated with a precision higher 
than is warranted by the experimental data. One additional figure is given to facilitate 
any numerical calculations. 
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Molecular weight of HCIO4 = 100.465 

Density of water: 15°C. = 0.9991265 g./ml. 

25°C. = 0.9970739 g./ml. 

50^C. = 0.98807 g./ml. 

The extrapolation to infinite dilution was made with the aid of the limiting 
law (19), 

(^ = + kc^ ( 1 ) 



Fig. 3. Apparent molal volumes of sodium perchlorate at 25®C. O, Kohner (9); •, 
Hdlemaun and Kohner (6). 

where ^ is the apparent molal volume at the concentration c (moles per liter)? 

is the apparent molal volume at c = 0, and is a positive constant which is a 
function of temperature. The values of k for aqueous solutions as a function 
of temperature have been derived by Redlich (14). The extrapolation to in- 
finite dilution at 25®C. was facilitated by the data on sodium perchlorate (6, 9)- 
The large deviations between the experimental points and the extrapolated 
curve in the dilute region at 50°C. are due to the fact that the precision in the 
60®C. density data is but 1 in 10^ In accord with expectation the scattering is 
greater at hi^er dilutions. 




TABLE 1 



1S“C. 

a® » 41.10^=1=0.20 

25*C. 

->43.90 =b 0.20 

SO^C. 

0-00 

« 46.0 ^0.50 

0.1000 

+0.20 

+0.184 

+0.14 

0.2000 

0.41 

0.350 

0.28 

0.3000 

0.62 

0.492 

0.42 

0.4000 

0.81 

0.598 

0.56 

0.5000 

0.99 

0.673 

0.69 

0.6000 

1.17 

0.726 

0.81 

0.7000 

1.36 

0.755 

0.93 

0.8000 

• 1.55 

0.766 

1.03 

0.9000 

1.73 

0.758 

1.10 

1.000 

1.86 

0.736 

1.16 

1.100 

1.97 

0.703 

1.19 

1.200 

2.03 

0.657 

1.20 

1.300 

2.06 

0 600 

1.19 

1.400 

2.06 

0.534 

1.16 

1.500 

2.04 

0.458 

1.11 

1.600 

1.99 

0 376 

1.03 

1.700 

1.92 

0 286 

0 92 

1.800 

1.85 

0.182 

0.76 

1.900 

1.76 

+0.069 

0.54 

2.000 

1.68 

-0.060 

+0.23 

2.100 

1.58 

0.196 

-0 05 

2.200 

1.48 

0.331 

0.31 

2.3( K ) 

1.34 

0.469 

0 58 

2 400 

1.17 

0.611 

0.82 

2.500 

1 01 

1 0.773 

1.10 

2.600 

0.85 

0.949 

1.32 

2.700 

0.72 

1 112 

1 49 

2.800 

0.62 

1.25 S 

1.63 

2.900 

0.61 

1.376 

1 72 

3.000 

0 65 

1.404 

1.79 

3.100 

0 76 

1 380 

1 81 

3,200 

0.95 

1 240 

1.75 

3.300 

1.19 

1.048 

1.60 

3,400 

1.52 

0 804 

1.40 

3.500 



1.14 

3.559 



0.95 

3.737 



0.18 

3.798 



1.02 

3,851 



2.06 

3.900 



3.21 

3.944 



4.44 > 

3.984 



5.70 

4.021 



7.01 

4.055 



8.34 

4.084 



9.71 

4.109 



11.15 

4.125 



12.76 

X « HC104 H *0 

+2.49 


♦ (7 SB concentration in moles per liter of solution, 

X « mole fraction perchloric acid, 

^ M apparent molal volume in milliliters per mole. 
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From the extrapolation of the sodium perchlorate data shown in figure 3, a 
value of 42.7 ± 0.2 ml. per mole is obtained for for sodium perchlorate at 25°C. 
This gives 1.2 ml. per mole for the difference between the apparent molal volumes 
of hydrogen and sodium ions at 25°C. and infinite dilution, a value which is in 
good agreement with the more precise value of 1.23 =t 0.04 ml. per mole ob- 
tained from the difference between hydrochloric acid and sodium chloride (5, 
17, 22). 

From the smoothed values in table 1 the densities of perchloric acid solutions 
can be calculated to an accuracy which is better than any of the present experi- 
mental data in the dilute range. 

DISCUSSION 

Drude and Ncrnst (1) observe^l and explained the fact that the dissociation 
of a molecule into two univalent ions entails a volume decrease of 8-12 cc. per 
mole. For ions of the same size larger values are to be expected for the more 
highly (charged ones. Tliis volume decrease, called elect restrict ion by Drude 
and Nernst, has been confirmed by a sufficient amount of experimental data. 
Recent values, some of which correct for the effect of electrostatic interaction 
of the ions, are 1 1 .47 for acetic acid (16), 12 for nitric acid (15), and 20.2 for the 
dissociation of the bisulfate ion (8) at 25°C. If we assume that anhydrous per- 
chloric ami is practically unionized, which is consistent with the experimental 
determinatibns in concentrated solutions (18), and that the molal volume of the 
unionized acid is independent of the stoichiometric concentration of acid; then 
the volume change on ionization of perchloric acid at infinite dilution and 50°C. 
is — 12.8 c-c. per mole. Interpolation of the density data of pure perchloric acid 
(7) gives 57.20 cc. per mole for the molal volume of pure perchloric acid at 25°C. 
and — 13.3 cc. per mole for the volume change on ionization at this temperature. 
This small difference is probably within the limits of error in extrapolations, 
interpolations, and the assumption of constancy of the molal volume of the un- 
dissociated a(‘id. 

At a concentration of 9 moles per liter, which is the approximate position of 
the minima in figures 1 and 2, the degree of dissociation derived from Raman 
spectra (15, 18) is 0.98. The degree of ionization decreases rapidly at higher 
concentrations. This decrease produces the sharp rise in the apparent molal 
volume. 

In cjontrast to these well-established increases in volume upon the formation 
of unionized molecules, which is in agreement with the Drude-Nernst equation 
(1, 16), Fajans (2) attributes the decrease in the molal volumes of hydrogen and 
lithium iodides in aqueous solutions more concentrated than 1.5 N and 4 A^, 
respectively, to incomplete ionization. Although the volume changes on ioniza- 
tion are expected to be small for iodides,® the conclusion of Fajans is subject to 
doubt. It is important to point out that Fajans (2) has considered the vol- 
ume change of dissociation, apart from the electrostriction, in detail and con- 
cludes that there is a large decrease in volume in the formation of HI from 

® Compare the analogous discussion by Rice (21) for the free energy and entropy of hydra- 
tion of the alkali halides. 
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and I''. According to Fajans, this decrease is larger than the volume increase 
expected from the removal of electrostriction. 

If one attributes the deviation of the apparent molal volume of hydriodic acid 
from the limiting law to incomplete dissociation and assigns this deviation to 
electrostriction, then one gets a Bom radius which is negative. While the Born 
radii do not have strict physical significance (11, 16), there are no known cases 
of negative radii. Thus such deviations from the limiting law must be ascribed 
to ion-ion and ion-solvent interactions. The alkali halides show both positive 
and negative deviations from the limiting law (2, 4, 20). Yet there is no evi- 
dence against considering them completely dissociated. The deviations of the 
apparent molal volumes of perchloric acid solutions from the limiting law below 
c ^ 9 N are obviously due to such interactions. 

SUMMARY 

The apparent molal volumes of perchloric acid solutions in water at 15°, 25°, 
and 50°C. have been calculated and extrapolated to infinite dilution. Smoothed 
values of the apparent molal volumes have been tabulated as a function of the 
concentration and permit the calculation of the densities of the solution. 

A correlation is made between the dependence of the apparent molal volume 
on the concentration and the experimentally determined degrees of ionization. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to the late Professor W. C. Bray 
for his discussions and interest in this investigation. 
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One of the most interesting processes of analytical chemistry is the argento- 
metric titration of cyanide, the classical Liebig method. The mathematical 
theory of the end point of this titration involves four equilibrium constants: 
Kw, the ion-product of water; Kay the ionization constant of hydrocyanic acid; 
K, the instability constant of the argentocyanide complex ion, AgCCN)^* ; and P, 
the solubility product of silver cyanide. This assumes that the only species in 
the solution are H*^, OH"", HCN, CN“, Ag(CN)r, and Ag^, besides water, 
and NOr, since potassium hydroxide and nitric acid are assumed to be ‘‘strong,'' 
or completely ionized, as base and acid, respectively. The modified, Liebig- 
D^nigos titration, in which the equivalence point is indicated by the appearance 
of a turbidity of silver iodide in ammoniacal solution, using potassium icxiide as 
indicator, involves in addition three more equilibrium constants: Kby the ioniza- 
tion constant of ammonia; K', the instability constant of the silver-ammonia 
complex ion, Ag(NH3)2’ ; and PAgi> the solubility product of silver iodide. 

The \isual discussion of the mathematical relations at the end points in these 
processes is scanty and uiLsatisfactory, not only, however, because of the com- 
plexity of the s3'stems, but also because of a certain confusion frequent I3" encoun- 
tered in regard to the definition of the solubility product of silver c^’anide and in 
regard to th(' coasisteney of the numerical values assigned to the several inter- 
related constants pertaining to silver cyanide. Because of the use of these 
equilibrium constants in the mathematical treatment of tliese and related analj^ti- 
cal processes involving silver cyanide, it seems important to examine this (pies- 
tion of the consistency of the “best" numerical values usually assigned to them 
in the literature. The result of this examination shows the need of clearer and 
more uniform definition of the solubility product of silver cyanide and perhaps the 
necessity of modification of the usually quoted value for this constant, to bring 
it into conformity’' with other independently'' determined quantities on the basis 
of which it may be calculated. 

Following this preliminary consideration, it will be possible, with a consistent 
set of values of the constants, to derive at least approximate if not exact equa- 
tions for various problems invohdng the precipitation of silver cyanide. In 
these formulas we shall use equilibrium constants which are presumably^ thermo- 
dynamic constants, together with symbols for the concentrations of various 
species in solution, assuming unity activity coefficients. The introduction of 
activity coefficients is then best accomplished when a final working equation, 
exact or approximate, is chosen for use, — ^as will Tbe illustrated in an example 
later. 
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I. ON THE SOLUBIUTY PRODUCT OF SILVER CYANIDE 

A saturated pure aqueous solution of silver cyanide involves the four equilib- 
rium constants (taken as 1 .0 X 10““^^ at 25®C.), Ka, and P. The constants 
Ka and K may be determined in solutions unsaturated with respect to silver 
cyanide, and hence without reference either to P or to the solubility, So, of the 
compound in pure water. Experimentally, then, a further measurement is re- 
quired, knowing Ka, and K, to determine either P or So, whereupon the 
other of these two quantities may be calculated. 

For Ka, defined as 

Ka = [H^] [CN-J/IHCN] (1) 

we shall take the value 4 X 10“^°, determined by Harman and Worley (5), and 
chosen as the best probable value by Latimer in his Oxidation Potentials (9) . 

For the instability constant, K^ defined as 


K = [Agl [CX-]V[Ag(CN)r] 

(2) 

we use the following equilibrium constant, measured in solutions saturated with 
respect to silver chloride, by Randall and Halford (17) : 

K, = [H^]^[cr] [Ag(CN)r]/[HCN]=‘ = 1.9 X 10"’ 

(3) 

Combined with the solubility product of silver chloride, as ParCi = 
equations 1, 2, and 3 give 

[Ag1[cr], 

K = A1Pa«ci/A^ 

(4) 

Using 1.7 X lO"*” as the value of Pa*ci> again as listed by Latimer (10), and the 
value of Ka already mentioned, we have K = 1.4 X 10'^®.* Most of the analyti- 
cal texts list values of K ranging from 10““’ to 10“'®. 

The solubility product for silver cyanide may be defined either as 

P = [Ag+J[CN-J 

(5) 

or as 


P' = [Ag+] [Ag(CN)r] 

(C) 

Both products are constant for saturation, their relation being 


P' = P’/K 

(7) 


Unless otherwise noted, the '^solubility product of silver cyanide^’ will here mean 
P defined as in equation 5; both symbols, as defined in equations 5 and 6, will be 
used, however, for convenience in the mathematical formulas. 

The solubility product may of course be determined without reference to So, 
the solubility. Thus Randall and Halford (17) found, for solutions saturated 
with respect to silver cyanide, the following equilibrium constant: 

iiC* = [H+I [Ag(CN)r]/[HCN] = 3.77 X 10-‘ (8) ^ 

‘ Latimer (10) merely quotes 3.8 X the value calculated by Randall and Halford 
(17) through still different values of K« and PAgCl- 
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Combined with equations 1, 2, and 5, this gives P = KJi/Ka, whence, with 
equation 4, 

P = (9) 

Using the values already given for these constants, we have P = 1.3 X 10 

The solubility in pure water, >So, with which all the foregoing constants should 
be consistent, may presumably be determined directly and independently purely 
as a physical (juantity. Such a low solubility, however, is usually determined 
only indirectly, through assumptions regarding the relative concentrations of 
the solute ions and species in the saturated solution. The reported values, as 
listed by Seidell (18), are: 

3.2 X 10 '^ M at 17.5°C., by conductivity (1, quoting 14) 

l.() X 10”^ M at 20®C., by conductivity (2) 

2.1 X 10 ' M at 18^C., by potentiometry (12) 

The ratio of the solubilities calculated by Bottger (2) for silver chloride and 
silver cyanide (1.00 X 10“’’ and 1.64 X 10“^, respectively) is very closely equal 
to the ratio of his reported conductivities (1.33/0.19) for the two substances. 
Since the number of ions per mole of dissolved silver cyanide tends, with almost 
complete formation of the complex ion Ag(CN)^, to be half the number for 
silver chloride, we may perhaps take as a maximum “observed^’ solubility, or 
aSq, at 20-25°C., 3 X 10’ ® M. The value usually quoted is 2 X 10~® M (4, 1 1). 

Such a value is evidently also understood wherever “P’’ is given as aSo = 
2-4 X 10'“^^^ The implication, in such a presentation, seems to be tliat with 
such low solubility the salt in its pure saturated solution is “completely ionized’\ 
— despite the A\eakness of hydrocyanic acid as an acid and the great stability 
of the complex ion Ag(UN) 2 \ — into Ag^ and CN~, so that [Ag"^] = [(^N’ ] = aSo, 
and ''Kgp” = aSo. In reality, the value of P for a given value of aSo depends upon 
both Ka and K. P is clearly not equal to aS' 5, since the dissolved silver, is in 
two forms, Ag”*^ and Ag(CN)r, and the dissolved cyanide, 2 cn> in three forms, 
HUN, CN”, and Ag(CN)r. It will be shown below that a value of P, defined 
as [Ag*^] [CN“], of is in extraordinary disagreement with values of the 

order of 10 ® for aSq, 10~^® for 7v, and for Ka- 

Occasionally P\ or [Ag‘^] [Ag(CN) 2 “], is given, instead of P, as the “solubility 
product’’; thus in Fales and Kenny (3), P' is given as 1.1 X 10”^^ (referring to 
Randall and Halford (17)), and [Ag^J = [Ag(CN)rj in the pure solution. Tliis 
is much more nearly correct then P ~ 10"“, although the concentrations of 
silver ion and argentocyanide ion are not theoretically equal in the pure aqueous 

* liatimer (10) gives 7.0 X 10"“, again as calculated by Randall and Halford (17) with 

different values of Ka and PAgCl- 

* Kolthoffand Sandell (6): “[Agl =* [CN“1 = >^4 X 10~^* «= 2 X 10~«*'at the “equivalence 
point.*’ 

Willard and Furman (19) : By implication, the “solubility product” is here presented as 
analogous to PAgCi and hence as equal to aS*. 

Pearce and Haenisch (15): “AgCN = Ag’’’ 4* CN~, K»p « 2.2 X 10“ 
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solution. Incidentally, using the data of Randall and Halford, and PAgci =* 
1.7 X 10“*®, we have (combining equations 4, 7, and 9) : 

P' = KXPt^i/Kx = 1.3 X 10“*® (10) 

We may list at this point, therefore, as the b&t available (but not necessarily 
consistent) values of the quantities involved in the solubility of silver cyanide: 

So = 2 X 10“* M 

iTa = 4. X 10“*® 

K = 1.4 X 10“*® 

P = 1.3 X 10“*® 

P' = P^/K = 1.3 X 10“*® 

n. ON THE CONSISTENCY OF THE VALUES OF THE CONSTANTS So, P, K, Ka 

Given any three of these four quantities, the fourth may be calculated througli 
the following thtee equations, the first being a statement of the principle of 
electroneutrality applied to pure aqueous silver cyanide: 

[H+l - A'„/[H+] [HCNJ (11) 

<So = [Ag+] + [Ag(CN)r] (12) 

So = [CN-] + 2[Ag(CN)r] + [HCN] (13) 

For convenience, we shall use the simplified symbols H for W for Ku^, x for 
[Ag'*’], and y for [Ag(CN)r]. Then introducing the condition for saturation 
(equation 5) and the eciuilibrium constants already defined, these equations 
become 

H - W/H = -HP/xKa = -HPy/KaP' (14) 

So = x + y=^x + P'/x = P'/y + y (15) 

So = P/x + 2P'/x + HP/xKa = Py/P' + 2y + HPylK^P^ (10) 

We shall now consider in turn the calculation of each of the quantities So, 
P, K, and Ka from the others. 

A, To find So from P, if, and Ka 

The two expressions for So, of equations 15 and 10, are equated, to eliminate 
So, giving an expression for x in terms of H and constants: 

a;* = P(1 + P/K + H/Ka) (17) 

Wlien this is then equated with the expression for x obtainable from equation 
14, also in terms of II and constants, we obtain an equation in which the only 
unknown is H, or 

if® + itKoiX + P/K - P/Kl) - 2H^W - 2H^KaWil + P/K) 

+ HW^ + iS:«W*(l + P/K) - 0 (18) 
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This polynomial may be solved for H by numerical approximation, and then x 
may be obtained through equation 17. With x known, >So may then be found 
through equation 15 or 16. 

This procedure assumes no previous knowledge of the order of magnitude of 
So. In the actual case of silver cyanide, however, knowing that it is very insol- 
uble and that most of the cyanide is present as Ag(CN)r rather than as HCN 
despite the extreme weakness of this acid, we may disregard equation 18 and 
proceed more simply by assumin^hat the pure saturated solution is very nearly 
neutral, and hence that H = y/W^ Then equation 17 gives x at once as 


x^VpVi + P/K + Vw/K. 

(19) 

and from equation 16, 


\V1 + PjK + VWIKa/ 

(20) 

Since \/W >5> Ka, this becomes 


\Vp/K + Vw/K'aj 

(21) 

Furthermore, since PKa » iiC \/W, then, less accurately. 


So ^ 2P/Vk, or 2Vp' 

(22) 


According to the '‘best” values of P and K already listed. So should therefore be 
= 2.1 X 10~^, instead of 2 X 10~®, which was already estimated as probably a 
maximum value from the data. 


B, To find P from So, K, and Ka 

The expression for x of equation 17 is equated with that from equation 14, or 

a: = H^P/KaiW - H*) (23) 

whereupon we may express P in terms of H and other constants. With this 
result and equation 23, equation 15 then gives an expression defining H as the 
only unknown, in terms of So and constants: 

H\K + Jd) + iTlKaiK + Kl) + So{K - Al)] - H^(K + 3Kl) 

-H*KaW[K + 3Kl - 2SoK„] + H\3KIW^) + H^KlW\3K. - So) 

-HiKlW^) - KlW* = 0 (24) 

With H calculated from equation 24, we may then eliminate x from equations 
^ 16 and 16, and calculate P in terms of So, K, Ka, and the known H. 

But again in the actual case of sUver cyanide, we may assume H — y/W, 
and proceed at once as just indicated. Or, solving equation 21 now for P, 
we have 

4P’ + 4P‘KVW/Ka + PK\W/Kl - Sl/K) - S^oKWW/Ka ^ 0 (25) 
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With the numerical values already listed, this gives 

P ^ hS,y/K (26) 

or ^ 1.2 X 10"“, instead of 1.3 X 10"“. 


C. To find K from St, P, and Ka 

We eliminate K from equations 15 and 16, and introduce equation 23, ob- 
taining 

If - H\St -/£■„-!- 2P/2i:„) - 2H*W 

+ ifWiSt - 2Ka) + HW^ -1- KaW^ = 0 (27) 

With H so calculated, x is obtained from equations 15 and 16 with K eliminated; 
and then K from equation 15. 

But if ’we assume, for silver cyanide, that H ^ \/Wj we may again solve 
equation 21, now for /C, obtaining a simple quadratic: 


+ K 




si - PVW/Ka VW(SS - PVW/Ka) 


4P»A'« 


^ 0 


(28) 


With the numerical values listed, this gives A = 1.7 X 10 instead of 
1.4 X 10"’“ as listed. 


D, To find Kafrom So, P, and K 

Now X may be calculated at once from equation 15. With x known, equa- 
tions 14 and 16 may then be combined to find the two remaining unknowns, 
H and Ka- 

In the actual case of silver cyanide, the values of So, P, and K listed from the 
literature are seen at once to be impossible or inconsistent as a group of values, 
since they give no real value of x in equation 15, which requires that aSo be > 
jK. In this case then it is out of the question to evaluate Ka from the given 
values of aSo and the other constants. 

In the secjuel, then, in order to use consistent values, it seems advisable to 
keep as original data *So, Ka^ and K, and to use the value of P calculated from 
these three constants through equation 25. Our numerical values, therefore, 
will be: 

So = 2.0 X 10"" 

Ka = 4.0 X 10"^" 
if = 1.4 X 10"'" 

P = 1.2 X 10"'* 


P' = P'/X = 1.0 X 10"" 
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III. EFFECT OF REAGENTS ON THE SOLUBILITY OF SILVER CYANIDE 

We shall consider the effect of five separate reagents: A, silver nitrate; B> 
potassium cyanide; C, nitric acid; D, potassium hydroxide; E, hydrocyanic 
acid — each at the concentration c — ^upon the solubility, S, of a suspension of 
solid silver cyanide in the solution of the reagent. 

The calculation depends on the combination of three equatioas: the electro- 
neutrality condition, the expression for the total number of equivalents of dis- 
solved silver, Sxg, and the similar expression for dissolved cyanide, or 2 cn; 
namely, 

H ~ W/n = [NO3I ~ [Kl + [CN-] -f lAg(CN)2"] - [Ag-^] (29) 

2ak = [Ag"^] + [Ag(CN)7]; = S + c for A; = aS for B to E (30) 

2cn = [CN^] + 2[Ag(CN)r] + [HCN]; = S for A, C, E; 


= S + c for B, D (31) 


As in the case of finding the solubility, >So, of silver cyanide in pure water 
from the constants, and 2 cn are combined to eliminate S, giving an equation 
in Sak — ScN, which is then combined with equation 29 to obtain an expression 
for // in terms of constants and the [Ag"*"] concentration. For cases A and B, 
i.e., for silver nitrate and potassium cyanide, this expression for H is the same 
as for pure saturated silver cyanide solution, or 


H 



XKgW 
xKa + P 


(32) 


For cases C' and E (nitric acid and hydrocyanic acid) 


H = 


CxKa 

2(xKg +T) 




+ 4 /( )' 


xKa W 
xKa + P 


(33) 


[Note: The symbol ( )“ under the root in such a quadratic* solution will represent 

the square of the quantity outside the root.] Equation 33 also holds for case D 
(potassium hydroxide), but with the sign of c reversed. Such an expression for 
H is then substituted in the ecpiation for — 2 cn» yielding an equation for x as 
a function of c and constants, — with the following results: 


Case A {silver nitrate) 

Writing 2 as the sum (P' + P), 

y^PI,^ +.y*P' [2cPS + - P'W/Ka] + J/’(P')’ [P(c* - S) + 2cK'„S| 

- yW l2cP - K„{c^ - S)] - yiP'y[2cKa - P] + {P')^Ka = 0 (34) 

For the numerical values applying to silver cyanide, the significant terms are the 
last three, giving for appreciable values of c, 

y ^ P'/c 


(35) 
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Since x = P'/y, then H, from equation 32, Si -s/W. The solubility is Son; 
hence, from equation 31 : 

S = 2y + P/x + HP/xKa (36) 

S I2P' + P + PVWlK.]le S 2P'/c (37) 

Case B (potassium cyanide) 

The result is the same as equation 34, with the sign of c reversed. In this 
case the first three terms of the equation are the significant ones, and, approxi- 
mately, 

1 / S c (38) 

Then S( = Sxg) is 

-S = 2/ + P'/y S c (39) 

Case C (nitric acid — “strong”, or completely ionized, acid) 

In this case the polynomial corresponding to equation 34 is of the eighth de- 
gree, with very cumbersome coefficients. But an approximation is possible since 
with the actual numerical values applying to silver cyanide, and for all but 
negligibly small values of c, equation 33 may be taken as 

H S cxKa/(cxKa + P) (40) 

This leads to 

X^Ka + X^P - x(cP + XaS) - PS ^ 0 (41) 

in which the last term, as well as Ka2 in the third, are negligible. Hence 

)*4-gsVcP7r- (42) 

and from Sxg, 

5 = X -H P'/x ^ %/WiKa (43) 

The effect of strong acid, then, upon the solubility of a substance like silver 
cyanide is strictly a ftmction of the four equilibrium constants Ka, K, P, and W. 
The effect of W has already dropped out in the approximation of equation 41; 
in the final simple formula, equation 43, the effect of P' (or therefore of K) is 
apparently also absent, but it is implicit in the interconnection of P and the 
solubility itself. In Kolthoff and Sandell (7), we read that strong aciij does not 
dissolve silver cyanide because it “is a salt of the strong acid HAg(CN)s.” 
Aside from the fact that we do not know the ionization constant of such a hypo- 
thetical “acid,-” we see here that strong acid does affect the solubility despite the 
assumption that “HAg(CN) 2 ” is a “strong acid.” The final approxinmte 
formula, equation 43, shows a small but definite effect; in pure water, x ^ y = 
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VP'; with nitric acid present, x rises to y/cP/Ka while y falls to 

The relation P' == F^/K must be kept in mind in interpreting these expressions. 

This effect may moreover be compared with that in the absence of complex ion 
formation. In each case, H is again given by equation 33, and if this is assumed 
similarly to be simplifiable to equation 40, the?n 

x^Ka + t'P - a^P(c + Ka) ~ P- ^ 0 (44) 

which may also be written directly from equation 41 on setting P' = 0 in 2. 
Now if Ka and P are comparable in magnitude, the last term may be neglected, 
and again, as in equations 42 and 43, 

+ + (45) 

For a given set of values of P and Ka, then, the effect is the same as in the case 
of silver cyanide (equation 43) . But if we compare the salts of two acids of the 
same value of Ka (in both cases, as in silver cyanide, with Ka <^’\/W), and of the 
same value of So (actual water solubility), then in the non-complex case P = 
SlKa/\/Wj while in the complex case P ^ JiSo\//v (equation 26). Hence the 
two effects (equation 43 and equation 45) are actually in the ratio 2SQKa/ y/ KW \ 
in the present case, therefore, the effect is approximately only 1 percent of what 
it would be if, with the same value of 4S0 and Ka, there were no complex ion 
formation. 

Case D {potassium hydroxide — ‘^strongy^ or completely ionizedy base) 

Now equation 33, with —r, reduces to 

H ^ W/c 

Then 

•r ^ VP'~+1^+ PW/cKa = VP (i”) 

and 

S = a- + P'/x ^ 2VP' (48) 

The effect, although practically zero, is in the direction of decreasing the solu- 
bility, as is to be expected on the basis of the positive effect of nitric acid. The 
negative effect may be established by examining diS/dc, using the full expression 
of equation 47 for x, in equation 48. 

Case E {hydrocyanic add) 

Again the full, exact equation defining x or 3/ in terms of c and constants is of 
the eighth degree, and very cumbersome. But with the approximation indi- 
cated in equation 40, which is applicable even in the present case, the result is 

3/*BS + y^P'KaZ - y{P')\cK„ + P) - {P'fK^ ^ 0 (49) 


(46) 
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With appreciable c, the last term may be neglected; since S ^ P', furthermore, 
this means 

y S = VcP'Ka/P (50) 

H^nce 

S = y + P'/y ^ VcP'Ka/P ( 51 ) 

an effect distinctly smaller than that of potassium cyanide. 

Finally, equations for the effect of various combinations of these reagents 
may also be derived by the same general procedure. Thus with nitric acid at 
concentration Ci and potassium cyanide at c, = Sy = aS + c, and // is 
given by equation 33. Combining ^Ag and -cn, and introducing such an ex- 
pression for Hy simplified again as in equation 40, we obtain 

~ i/P'[P{c ~ Cl) - XaS] -- y(P')\cKa + P) - (P')X ^ 0 (52) 

Now if c > Cl, the last term may be neglected, and 



as expected from an excess of potassium cyanide. But if c < Ci, the only sig- 
nificant terms are the middle two, and 



In this case the solution may be said to be one containing nitric acid at the con- 
centration Cl — c, with hydrocyanic acid and potassium nitrate both at the 
concentration c; (eejuation 52 may in fact be considered a combination of equa- 
tion 41, in terms of y and with nitric acid at Ci — c, and equation 49, for h^^dro- 
cyanic acid at concentration c). Nevertheless the effect of such a combination 
on the solubility {S — x + y)y seen in equations 54 and 55, is smaller than that 
of either nitric acid (equation 45) or hydrocyanic acid (equation 51) separately. 

IV. ON THE ARGENTOMETRIC TITRATION OF CYANIDE 

A . The Liebig titration 

This is the titration of pure aqueous potassium cyanide with silver nitrate; the 
concentrations at the equivalence point (practically identical with the end point, 
which is the appearance of a precipitate of silver cyanide) will be represented 
ats c for potassium cyanide and Ci for silver nitrate. 

{1) The value of x(== [Ag"^]) at the equivalence point, or when Ci = c/2, assuming 
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no precipitation to have occurred: On combining equations 29, 
-A* == c/2 and Son = c, we have 

3, and 31, with 

- v'W- ’) 

(56) 

/ W 

= y r+lcN-yKa 

(57) 

and 


2x - ICN”] = II[CN-]K 

(58) 


Now if c/2 » x, K'N 1 ^ y/ cKf 2Xy and since this is K, 
H ^ V/UWNi ^ y/2xKaWlcK 


Then eciuation 58 becomes 

64/ + 8/c/v - %xcKWIKa - 2a;c/virV/v; + ^ 0 (59) 

The important terms, for appreciable values of c, are those in and x; hence 

X ^ (bO) 

^ 2.5 X 10”** for c = O.l. With this magnitude of r, the solution is therefore 

supersaturated with respect to silver cyanide, since .n/, x{^ — 

(£) The value of C] at the end point (saturation with respect to silver cyanide): 
Now H is given by (‘(piation 32, and with ^ak = while 2 )cn = Cy equations 30 
and 31 give, with th(^ conditicjn x[CN”J = P: 

xV/vt - x'c7val2K.(2/>' + P) - cP] 

+ x[/v;(2P' + Pf - 2cPKa{2P' + P) - P'W] 

+ PKa{2P^ + P)2 := 0 (61) 

From the last three tenas, the first t>eing negligible, 

xV ~ 4xcP' + 4(P')' ^ 0 (62) 


or 

X ^ 2P'/c 

Ftjrthermore, 

c - ICN-] + 22/ + [irCN] 

and since [HCN] = //[CN~]/A'a = HP/xKa, then with ^ 2P'/c, 




((i3) 

(64) 


( 65 ) 
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But with X S 2P'/c, 

H S y/2P'K,W/cP (66) 

Hence 

^-» + x-j[l + |,(l + y/^)]+2P'. (67) 

For appreciable values of c, this means 

Cl = |[1 + 6 X IQ-'d + 0.66/v^)] (68) 

so that the end point occurs slightly early. 

B. Treatment of a solution containing both potassium cyanide (c) and 
potassium chloride (ct) with silver nitrate (ci) 

The solubility product of silver chloride = Ps ( = 1.7 X 10“'”). 

If silver cyanide precipitates first, it does so (equation 63) when x = 2P'/c, 
while if silver chloride is the first precipitate, it requires x = Pa/cs. Therefore 
silver chloride cannot precipitate before silver cyanide unless cj > cPil2P', or 
> 86c. 

(/) If cj > CP 2 / 2 P', the first precipitate is silver chloride. It appears when, 
with Sae = Cl and Scn = c, H is given by equation 57. But with x — Pi/ct 
and [CNl = 


H-a/ - 

T Vc2yK/P, 

(69) 

Then from 2 cn> 



(70) 

For an approximate solution, we assume that wc may set y = c/2 in the paren- 
thesis, in wliich we may furthermore neglect the term 1 since c must here br 
< ^ 10 ~^C 2 , obtaining: 


(71) 

y- 2 ~ 4/5; 4/1^ 

(72) 

^ 1 - 8.9 X 10“‘(ccs)^ 

(73) 


Hence the appearance of silver chloride occurs (since x = Ps/cj) when 
Cl =* y + Pi/(k S e/2 - 8.9 X 


(74) 
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The second precipitate, silver cyanide, will appear, mixed with the silver chloride, 
when H, according to equation 32, has the value 

H ^ y/xKM/P (75) 

since x is expected to be very small. From Son, or 

cx - 2(P' + P) = HP/Ka (76) 

neglecting P as <SC 2P', 



y = l- VcPW/8KaP' (78) 


which, for small c, is seen to be larger than the value in equation 73. For the 
value of Cl required, 


Cl = X + y + C 2 — [Cl ] 


(79) 


and hence, since x == P^/y and [Cl ] = P 2 /X, 


Cl ^ C2 + I 



c 


C 2 P 2 

w 


(80) 


which, it must be remembered, applies only for Co » c. For example, if C 2 = 1 
and c = 10“^ silver chloride precipitates (alone) when (from equation 74) Ci = 
4.98 X 10~^ and silver cyanide appears as a second precipitate when (from 
equation 80) Ci = 0.9155; if C 2 = 1 and c = 10~^ the corresponding values of Ci 
are 4.997 X 10~® and 0.155. 

{2) If C 2 < CP 2 / 2 P', the first precipitate, silver cyanide, appears wdth the 
conditions discussed in equations 66--08. For the value of Ci when silver chloride 
begins to precipitate, mixed with the silver cyanide, this occurs when 


[CN"] - [Cr]F/P2 - C2P/P2 


(81) 


Hence, since H is still given by equation 57, 

Also, 


PiK^W 
C,P + KaPi 


(82) 


Cl - c = a: - [CN"] - y- [HCN] (83) 

and since x = P/[CN"], y = P'/x and HCN = H[CN"l//fa, then, exactly, 

P 2 


‘ V / P*N, l/cP + NaPj'^ 


C^ 


(84) 


(S) Finally, when the solution is saturated with both precipitates and ci = 
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c + <<8, we have a suspension of silver chloride and silver cyanide in aqueous 
potassium nitrate, with H again given by equation 32. But since 


^d 


then 


Sa, = Son + [Cl“] 

X + P'/x = Pi/x + P/x + 2P'/x -t [HCN] 
a:* - S = HP/Ka 


(85) 

( 86 ) 

(87) 


in which S = Pj + -P + ■?'• Hence 

x'‘Ka + x*P - 2a:Xs - 2a;’PS + xiKaS^ - P^W/K^) + PS* = 0 (88) 
Approximately, 

- 2a;* + S* ^ 0 (89) 

and 

X ^ VPa + P + P' (90) 

Equation 88 is interesting since it may be modified directly according to varia- 
tions in the system. In the absence of complex ion formation, we simply drop 
P' from the sum 2. If the acid “HCN” were strong, though .still forming the 
complex ion, we would divide through by Ka and set Ka = ’x>, thereby obtaining 
equation 89, and hence equation 90, as an exact equation. 


C. Effect of ammonia {at analytical concentration b) on solubility of silver chloride 

or silver cyanide 

Before treating the Liebig-D^niges titration of potassium cyanide, wc shall 
first consider the relations involved in the effect of ammonia on the solubility of 
precipitates such as silver chloride and silver cyanide. We here introduce two 
other equilibrium constants: 

Kt = [NHt] [0H“]/[NH3] = 1.8 X 10'® 

and 

K' = [Agl [NH3]V[Ag(NH3)t] = 6.0 X 10 


the values again taken from Latimer (10). 

(i) For silver chloride and aqueous ammonia: Let z represent [Ag(NH 3 ) 2 ]» and 
S = [Cr] = the solubility of silver chloride, or 


<S = X -f z 

(91) 

For saturation, then. 


z = 8 - Pt/S 

(92) 

and 


[NHa] = VK'z/x « VK'(«* - Pi)/Pi = Y 

(93) 
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Then 


whence 


But 


[OH"] - B^/IOIT] = [NHt] = KtY/lOlT] 
[OH"] = Vk^y + W 
b = [NHs] + [NHt] + 2z 


(94) 

(95) 

(96) 


or 

b = 2[S- P^/S] + F + KiY/V^YTW (97) 

With Y defined by equation 93. 

This result gives 6 explicitly and exactly for any specified value of the solu- 
bility S, For appreciable values of S, the concentration of ammonia required 
is approximately 

b^S{2 + VWJPi) (98) 

(a) Equation 97 will now be used to illustrate the introduction of activity 
coefficients. Since the equation is based on the principle of electroneutrality, it 
holds strictly in terms of concentrations. Hence if the equilibrium constants 
involved in it are thermodynamic constants, they must be replaced with ‘‘mass” 
constants holding in the ionic atn^osphere of the particular solution. The usual 
simplifying assumption made in such transformation is that if the ionic strength 
is not too high the activity coefficient of an uncharged species may be taken as 
unity while the activity (coefficients of all univalent ions (the only ones involved 
in the whole of this discussion), whether positive or negative, are equal to each 
other. On this basis, equation 97 becomes 

with 

Y = V^“(S'2'+>2/7-)/B2 

If the solution contains only the ammonia and silver chloride, then the ionic 
strength is 


(99) 

( 100 ) 


M = [OH"] + [crj (101) 

with [OH"j given explicitly by equation 95 and [CP] = S. Hence if the Debye- 
Hiickel limiting law is assumed to apply, so that log y = — 0.505\/ fi, equation 99 
may be used for a complete calculation. For appreciable 5, the approximation 
98 becomes 


b^Si2+ VK'yyPi) 


( 102 ) 
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apd S. If the solution also conttuns an indifferent salt such as potassium 
nitrate at concentration c„ then 

M « [OH-] + 5 + c. (103) 


(b) For an approximate solution for S in terms of b, with appreciable b: 

S » PV-S; Y ^ SVWJPt or S SZ (with Z defined as V^VPi) ; fOH“] > 
[H"*], or 10H~] S \/X6 F S V KhSZ. Then equation 97 becomes 

b^2S + SZ+ (104) 


whence 


e ^ 26(2 + Z) + KtZ ^ 
- 2(2 + Z)* 

But with 6 ^ Kb, this becomes 

6 




( )*- 


¥ 


(2 + Z)* 


-SS 


(2 + Z) - 2 + Vk'/Pt 
as from equation 98. For silver bromide and silver iodide, where K' P*, 

-S S by/K/K' (107) 


(105) 


(106) 


but for silver chloride this final approximation would give S = 6/18.8, whereas 
equation 106 gives S = 6/20.8, an appreciable difference. 

(c) A reagent^ containing silver nitrate (ci), potassium nitrate, and ammonia 
(6) is sometimes used to dissolve silver chloride, and to separate it from silver 
bromide and silver iodide. To find the solubility of silver chloride in such a 
solution: if 6 is appreciable, so that [NHs] = 6, then with z = a:[NEh]V^' S 
xb^K', and x = Pj/[Cr] = Pi/S, 

5f = [Cn = x + 2-CiS^ + ^*-Ci (108) 

-S + -Sc, - P, = 0 (109) 

(2) For silver cyanide and aqueous ammonia we shall assume, for the sake of an 
approximate formula, that the concentration 6 is large enough so that [OH~] S 
^bKb. From Son = S, then. 


Also, y 
But 


X - (2P' + P + HP/IQ/S 2P7S 
P'/x S S/2; and since S = x + y + ?, then 
z^S- S/2- 2P’/S S S/2 

6 = [NHJ + INHJ-] + 22 


( 111 ) 

( 112 ) 

(113) 


* ESdowh as Miller’s reagent (13). 
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and 



[NHJ = 

(114) 

Hence 

^-2l/p' 0+[OH-]) + ^ 

(115) 



(116) 

Rearranging, 



6* - 

2b^(Q + S) + b(.Q + Sf - (fKi ^ 0 

(117) 

with Q = {S/2)\/K'/P' . For any appreciable value of S, Q )5> /S; hence 


b 

^Q + S^S ^ 5(123) 

(118) 

Conversely, then, 


(119) 


D. T}ie Ldebig-D&nigh titration 



This is the titration of potassium cyanide with silver nitrate, in ammoniacal 
solution, with potassium iodide as indicator. The concentrations are Ci for 
silver nitrate, c for potassium cyanide, Ca for potassium iodide, and b for NHa. 
Now Pa = solubility product of silver iodide == 8.5 X 10"^' (10); the other 

constants are as already defined. 

We shall assume again that b is large enough so that [OH”] = y/bKb, 
Disregarding temporarily the presence of the iodide, we shall first consider the 
effect of ammonia on the usual appearance of a precipitate of silver cyanide as 
an end point. For the value of [Ag"^], or x, when silver cyanide would begin to 
precipitate, the expression for Scn gives 

X = - (2P' + P +HP/Ka) S - (2P' + PW/KaVbK,,) (120) 
c c 

Then from Sm, 

Cl - X + y + 2 = X + P'/x + xINHdVX' (121) 

But with b large enough, we shall assume [NHj] S b. Hence, since x = P'/c, 
from equation 120, and y »» P'/x and hence )S> x, 

c, S y + 2b*P'/cK' 


( 122 ) 
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Also, 


cP' ~ c \ 

y - P 2P' + PW/Kay/bKi “ 2 2P'KaVbKj 


Therefore 



PW \ 

2P'KaVb^Kj 


2b^-P' 
+ 'cA' 


( 123 ) 


(124) 


or 



3.4 X lO-’N 
Vfc ; 


+ 


3.3 X 

c 


(125) 


With c = 0.1 and h = \/0.1, Ci = 0.05003. 

The ammonia therefore would cause a slight delay in the appearance of the 
end point, whereas in the absence of ammonia wc found (equations 01-68) that 
silver cyanide would precipitate just before the equivalence point. However, 
with potassium iodide also present, the precipitate will not be silver cyanide at 
all, but silver iodide, precipitating again slightly before the equivalence point. 

To find the value of Ci when the solution becomes saturated with respect to 
silver iodide: From IScn? 


c^2y + [CNl(l + H/Ka) 


( 120 ) 


Writing a ( = degree of ionization of hydrocyanic acid) for KJiKa + //), and 
using relations already derived, 

c = 2y + y/K^/x{\/a) (127) 


whence, introducing the condition x = Ps/cj, 


£ 4- - ^ _ i/ { 4. 

2 SPaa- T SPaa'^ V ^PaaV 


(128) 


This is exact and genera', but a invo’ves the unknown hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration. If the so’ution is sufficiently a’ka’ine (i.e., if (OH'l ^ y/bKb) and if b 
is appreciab'e, then a ^ 1 . Also, if z ( = lAgfNHa)^)), which equals ^[NHaP/K', 
is assumed ^ xb^/K' an<l hence ^ h^Pa/czK', then wc may calculate f| from 
-ak, or — X + y + z. as 


Cl ^ 


e 

2 



-1- -I- 


czK 

8P; 


(129) 


the last three terms all being negligible. The end point therefore occurs slightly 
early, with 


c, S I - 4.5 X 10“ Vcca (130) 

The conditions usually recommended (8, 16, 20) are b ^ 0.3 and c» ^ 0.01 for 
c S 0.06; and then according to equation 130 the error would be ~ —0.4 per 
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cent, which is considerable. If the error is actually not so great, then something 
would seem to be wrong with the values of the equilibrium constants appearing 
in equation 128 and implicit in equation 129. 

We may finally evaluate the theoretical value of Cs (for given values of c and h) 
for zero error in the titration, or the value required so that Ci = C 2/2 when silver 
iodide appears as a precipitate. With no precipitation at the equivalence point, 
when Cl = C 2 / 2 , 


22Aa = X + ?/ + z = 2cn = ICN~1 + 2y + [HCN] (131) 

Neglecting [HCN] (i.e., assuming a = 1), and |since [CN"] = \/Kyfxj while 
z ^ xl//K', this means 


Hence 

VKf/x S 2a; + 2xli'/K' ^ 2xh^/K' 

(132) 


y ^ ix^b*/K{K'Y 

(133) 

But from 2:Ag( 

= c/2), 



^c liii-i ^c xh^ c 

y^^-x-xb/K ^2"*:' ="2 

(134) 


since x (= Ps/^a) is extremely small. Finally, therefore, combining with e(|ua- 


tioii 133, 




;r ^ \^K{Kyc]¥ 

(135) 

and 




(r3)r.<,u.r.d = Y = 2P3^h\>cK{K'Y 

(130) 


For c = 0.0() and h = 0.3, Csto give an end point at the equivalence point should 
then be 2.2 X 10" 
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CATALYTIC OXIDATION OF ANILINE IN THE VAPOR PHASE^ 

O. W. BROWN AND W. C. FRISHE* 

Department of Chemistry y Indiana University y Bloomington y Indiana 
Received June 11, 1947 

It has been shown by Brown and coworkers (1, 2, 3, 4) that thallium, lead, 
bismuth, and their intermetallic compounds are good catalysts for the vapor- 
phase reduction of nitrobenzene to azobenzene and to aniline. Conversely, it is 
expected that the oxides of these metals would be good catalysts for the vapor- 
phase oxidation of aniline to nitrobenzene and to intermediate oxidation prod- 
ucts. 

The products possibly obtained by the oxidation of aniline through the amino 
group may be classified according to the number of aniline molecules required 
to make a molecule of product: (a) monoaniline products such as phenylhy- 
droxylamine, nitrosobenzene, and nitrobenzene; (6) dianiline products such as 
hydrazobenzene, azobenzene, azoxybenzene, and phenazine; (c) polyaniline 
products such as aniline black. In this work the production of dianiline prod- 
ucts was the chief aim. 

In the method used air was mixed with aniline vapor and the mixture was passed 
over a thallic oxide catalyst at certain temperatures between 250®C. and 500®C. 
at atmospheric pressure. The alkaline products were absorbed in 1 V sulfuric 
acid. The non-alkaline products, except for permanent gases, were condensed 
in a glass tube. The pH of the absorbing solution was raised in two steps by 
adding sodium hydroxide, and the solution was steam distilled in order to re- 
cover the amine products. The results are expressed in terms of percentage 

* This paper is based upon a dissertation submitted by William Christopher Frishe to 
the Faculty of the Graduate School of Indiana University in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quinements for the degree of Doctor of Pllilosophy, August, 1943. 

* Present address; Department of Chemistry, Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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3 nield of phenazine, percentage yield of azobenzene, and percentage conversion 
of the aniline passed. 

APPARATUS 

Figures 1 and 2 are section drawings of the equipment used. The air was 
metered by passing through an orifice-type flowmeter. The vaporizer consisted 
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of the heating jacket (a) and the aniline container (b). The heating jacket was 
made from a wide-mouth sheet-metal can 5 in. x 7 in., which was provided with 
suitable openings to accommodate the aniline container and was wound with 
No. 18 chromel wire. The aniline container was made from a 50-ml. Pyrex 
flask. The neck of the flask was widened so as to receive the stopper holding 
the thermometer and the air-inlet tube. To the neck was sealed a 19/38 stand- 
ard-taper joint by which connection was made to the catalyst tube of the hori- 
zontal furnace. In the case of the vertical furnace the glass side arm was joined 
to the iron tee by means of packing. The vaporizer was calibrated by finding 
the rate of aniline vaporization in grams per hour at several air velocities and 
vaporizer temperatures. The curves thus obtained were used in determining the 
mole ratio of oxygen to aniline in the reactant gas stream. The total amount 
of aniline passed was determined by weighing the aniline container before and 
after the run. Each furnace was constructed of a 30-in. length of standard 
1-in. pipe, two i-in. steel discs of 2| in. outside diameter, each having a centered 
l|-in. hole, and a 22 in. length of standard 2i-in. iron pipe. The discs were welded 
to the 1-in. pipe and to the 2J-in. pipe as shown. The 2^-in. pipe w^as tapped 
on one side to receive two 4-in. lengths of i-in. pipe. The outer pipe was lagged 
and wound with No.l8 chromel wire for heating. The annular space was filled 
with a tin-lead alloy having a melting point of 180°C. The temix^rature was 
controlled by means of a variable resistance in series with the furnace winding. 
Glass liners were used in all the runs on the horizontal furnace. The liner w^as 
constructed from 1.5-cm. Pyrex glass tubing, on the inlet end of which was sealed 
a 19/38 male standard-taper connection and on the discharge end a 19/38 female 
standard-taper connection to take the thermocouple as shown. A side arm was 
sealed onto the tube 3 in. back from the female connection. Through this side 
arm the product gases went to the absorber. After leaving the vaporizer the 
gases in the horizontal furnace went successively through a plug of glass wool, 9 
in. of pumice (which served as preheater), a plug of glass wool, the catalyst, a 
plug of glass wool, and then into the side arm and down into the absorber, l^he 
catalyst tube in the vertical furnace was made by sealing a long glass tube onto 
the end of a test tube. In this case the gases were preheated by the iron pipe 
wall. Some difficulty was experienced with the vertical furnace at the higher 
temperatures and longer runs on account of sagging of the glass tube. The 
length and volume of the catalyst space were the same in each furnace. 

The temperatures were measured continuously by means of a copper -con- 
stantan thermocouple which was sheathed in a glass tube to prevent contami- 
nation of the catalyst. The couples were calibrated by running cooling curves 
on pure electrolytic tin, lead, and zinc, and a calibration curve of temperature 
versus millivolts was obtained. The cold junction w^as boiling water. In the 
case of the horizontal furnace the thermocouple sheath was set in to the dis- 
charge end of the catalyst tube through a 19/38 standard-taper joint which was 
connected to the sheath by a ring seal (see figure 1). In the case of the vertical 
furnace the thermocouple sheath was set in, as shown, through packing. This 
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latter arrangement has the advantage that the temperatures at various points 
in the catalyst bed^may be measured without taking down the equipment to do 
it. On leaving the catalyst tube the gases passed into a 1-liter Erlenmeyer 
flask and bubbled through a boiling 1 N sulfuric acid solution. The gases, 
entrained solid and liquid products, and droplets of sulfuric acid then passed up 
through a Vigreux-type scrubber countercurrent to the descending acid stream 
from the reflux condenser. Just inside the lower end of the condenser was a 
plug of glass wool on which the azobenzene collected, 

MATERIALS 

The aniline used was Merckxs C.P. grade. The air was freed from acid gases 
and moisture by passage through a soda lime tower. 

PREPARATION OF CATALYST 

Thallous chloride was treated with concentrated sulfuric acid and nitric acid 
and the mixture was boiled for several hours. The thallous chloride dissolved 
and the solution was evaporated until fumes of sulfur trioxide were evolved. 
This solution was then diluted and neutralized with ammonia. If the brown 
precipitate was found to contain some white particles of thallous salt, the mix- 
ture was made acid and the oxidation was repeated. To the suspension of brown 
thallic oxide was added shredded astestos. The intimately mixed thallic oxide 
and asbestos was then filtered out and dried. The catalyst was 60 per cent 
thallic oxide and 40 per cent asbestos. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

(1) The furnace and the vaporizer jacket were brought up to temperature. 
(2) The vaporizer flask was weighed and then put into the jacket and brought 
up to temperature. (5) The cooling water was started and the absorbing so- 
lution was heated to boiling and kept boiling gently. (4) The air was turned on 
to the desired rate, (o) The desired ratio of oxygen to aniline in the reactant 
gas was determined by adjusting the vaporizer temperature and the air velocity. 
(6*) After the run the vaporizer flask was allowed to cool to room temperature 
and was then weighed. (7) The absorption flask was removed and a sample 
was taken from it for the determination of the unconverted aniline. 

The diazotization reaction was employed. In dilute a(;id solution the aniline 
was titrated with 0.20 molar sodium nitrite solution, and starch-iodide paper 
was used as the outside indicator. The sodium nitrite solution was standard- 
ized by titration against pure o-arainophenol. If any aniline was present in the 
flask, sodium hydroxide solution was added to reduce the sulfuric acid con- 
centration to approximately 0.1 N. The phenazine was then removed by steam 
distillation, filtered from the condensate, dried at 60°C., and weighed. The 
azobenzene was removed from the glass wool plug in the reflux condenser and 
dried at room temperature. 
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Fio. 3. Effect of temperature of the catalyst space. Concentration of reactants, 8.0 
moles of oxygen per mole of aniline. Rate of flow of air, 8.0 standard liters per hour. 



OXYGEN /ANILINE 

Fig. 4. Effect of concentration of reactants. Temperature of catalyst space, 340®C. 
Rate of flow of air, 8.0 standard liters per hour. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The variables studied were: ( 1 ) temperature of catalyst space; ( 2 ) space ve- 
locity; (S) reactant concentration. The space velocity was expressed as stand- 
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ard (0 C. and 760 mm.) volumes of air passed per hour per volume of catalyst 
space. The reactant concentration was expressed as the ratio, moles oxygen/ 
mole aniline, in the reactant gas stream. In figures 3, 4, and 5 are shown the 
effects of the temperature of the catalyst space, the space velocity, and the re- 
actant concentration on the percentage yields of azobenzene and phenazine 
(left-hand ordinate) and on the percentage conversion of the aniline (right-hand 
ordinate). The percentage yields are based on the aniline passed. 

The percentage conversion of the aniline is: 

100 - anilin e r emaining in absorp tion flask 
100 g. aniline charged 



0 200 400 600 800 1000 

SPACE VELOCITY 

Fig. 5. Effect of space velocity. Temperature of catalyst space, 350 °C. Concentration 
of reactants, 8.0- 10.0 moles of oxygen per mole of aniline. 

The study of the temperature of the catalyst space (figure 3) contains data 
from both the vertical and the horizontal reactors. The iron wall in the verti- 
cal reactor had no noticeable catalytic effect. The optimum temperature in 
each type of reactor was found to be about 350°C. At temperatures below 
275°C. some aniline black and tar were formed. Small amounts of diphenyl- 
amine, ammonia, and benzonitrile were also noticed. 

The study of reactant concentration (figure 4) shows rather sharp maxima. 
The optimum value of moles oxygen/mole aniline is between 8 and 12. Below 
a mole ratio of 6 the conversion of the aniline dropped off and tar deposited on 
the catalyst. 

The study of space velocity (figure 5) showed a rather broad range of space 
velocities for maxim um yield from 287 to 570 volumes of air per volume of cata- 
lyst space per hour. 

The average length of an experimental run in all the work was about 12 hr. 
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SUMMARY 

Catal5i)ic vapor-phase oxidation of aniline by air over a thallic oxide catalyst 
has been studied, and optimum conditions for the production of azobenzene 
and phenazine have been determined. Two types of catalytic reactor are de- 
scribed. 
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COORDINATION (COMPOUNDS OF BORON TRICHLORIDE. V 
Relationship of Dipole Moment of Chlorides to C'ompound Formation^ 
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Received November 1946 

In thermal analysis studies conducted in this Laboratory of systems (‘omposed 
of alkyl chlorides and boron trichloride, it was found that there seemed to be a 
correlation between the dipole moments of the alkyl chlorides and the ability of 
the alkyl chlorides to form compounds with boron trichloride. Further, it was 
observed that the stability of the resulting compounds increases as the dipole 
moment of the alkyl chloride increases. On the assumption that the C — Cl 
bond dipole is proportional to the dipole moment of the molecule, it appears that 
the donating ability of the chlorine atom of the alkyl chloride to the boron atom 
of boron trichloride is related to the ionic character of the C — C'l bond. For 
evidence to substantiate this hypothesis a survey of the literature was made of 
the molecular compounds of boron trichloride in which the donor atom is thouglit 
to be chlorine. 

Stock and Preiss (14) found that chlorine, \rith practically no dipole moment, 
and boron trichloride do not react at room temperature nor at — 80°(L Graff 
(5) made a thermal analysis of the system chlorine-boron trichloride and found 
only a eutectic point at 65.5 weight per cent boron trichloride and — 135.4°C. 
He obtained a similar result in his study of the system hydrogen chloride-boron 
trichloride (6). Hydrogen chloride in the vapor phase has a dipole moment of 
1.03 D (18). The eutectic point in this system occurs at 44 weight per cent 
boron trichloride and — 134.5°C. 

This particular system is of interest, inasmuch as there is no evidence for the 
existence of chloroboric acid, even at these low temperatui*es. On the other 
hand, fluoboric acid and the fluoborates are well known. This fact may be 

^ Presented before the Division of Physical and Inorganic Chemistry at the 110th Meeting 
of the American Chemical Society, Cliicago, Illinois, September 12, 1946. 
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explained on the basis of the hypothesis being presented. The ionic character 
of the H — F bond is 43 per cent (7), whereas it is only about 17 per cent for the 
H — Cl bond (13). Therefore, if the ionic character of the halogen bond to the 
remainder of the molecule is i*esponsible for the donor properties exhibited by 
the halogen atom, it follows that the fluorine atom in hydrogen fluoride should 
be a much better donor than the chlorine atom in hydrogen chloride. 

A second factor to be considered is the relative positive nature of the boron 
atom in boron tri fluoride as compared with the boron atom in boron trichloride. 
Inasmuch as the fluorine atom is more elect ronegativi^ than the chlorine atom, 
it follows that the boron atom in boron trifluoride is more positive than the boron 
atom in boron trichloride. Ilierefore the boron atom in boron trifluoride should 
have a greater aflinity for th(» donor halogen atom. Howe\ er, this se(;ond factor 
is not as important as the first, as is shown by the results of Booth and Martin 
(3) in a study of the system hydrogen chloride-boron trifluoride. In this system 
there is no evidence for (U)mpound formation. The eutectic point lies at 72.3 
mole per cent boron trifluoride and — 134.2°(1 Thus it is seen that the chlorine 
atom of hydrogen chloride does not coordinate A\ith the boron atom of boron 
trifluoride. Wiberg and Siitterlin (17) observed that hydrogen fluoride fluori- 
nates boron tiichloride, forming liydrogen chloride and boron tri fluoride*. It 
has been observed also that fluorides in general coordinate more readily with 
boron trifluorido than do clilorides (2). 

Thus it is observed that with molecules such as chlorine and hydrogen chloride, 
in which the chlorine bond is predominantly covalent, no tendency for compound 
formation with boron tricliloride is displayed. 

The studies with the alkyl chlorides and boron trichloride mentioned above 
were undertaken by Martin and Hicks (10) to determine the elTcet on the donor 
property of the chlorine atom when it is attached to a methyl group instead of a 
hydrogen atom. It w as thought that a coordination (H>inj)ound might be formed 
in this case, inasmuch as the dipole moment of methyl chloride is larger than that 
of hydrogen chloride. The dipole moment for methyl chloride in the liquid 
state is 1.84 I) (1). However, the thermal analysis indicated only a eutectic 
point at 51 .8 mole per cent boron trichloride and — 1 25.1 °C. 

Inasmuch as the dipohi moment of ethyl chloride in the liciuid state is 2.01 D 
(1), Martin and Hicks (10) studied the s 3 ^stem ethyl chloride-boron trichloride 
by thermal analysis. A very flat, maximum occurs at 07 mole per cent boron 
trichloride, corresponding to a compound having a composition most simply 
expressed at C 2 II 6 CI : (BCl 3 ) 2 . Evidently the compound is highly dissociated 
above its melting point, and therefore the donating ability of the chlorine atom 
is not very pronounced. 

Martin and Humphrey (11) extended this study to the propyl chlorides. The 
dipole moments in the liquid state of n-propyl and isopropyl chlorides are calcu- 
lated to be 1.97 and 2.02, respectively A maximum in the phase rule diagram 

* Audsley and Goss ( 1 ), in referring to the research of Stuart (Physik. Z. 31 , 80~3 (1930)), 
state that the dipole moment of liquid n-propyl chloride is less than that of liquid ethyl 
chloride and that as one ascends the homologous series the dipole moment decreases 0.07 D 
per additional CIl 2 group. Inasmuch as the moments for ethyl chloride and w-butyl 
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at 25 mole per cent boron trichloride indicates the presence of a compound most 
•simply expressed as (i-CsHiCOarBCh. This maximum is much sharper than in 
the case of ethyl chloride, indicating a more stable compound, and as predicted 
from dipole-moment data, the donor properties of the chlorine atom are some- 
what more pronounced. 

Although the difference is quite small, the melting point of the isopropyl com- 
pound is higher than that of the ethyl compound, the values being —105.2° 
and — 115.8°C., respectively (10, 11). 

In the study of n-propyl chloride, only a eutectic point was found at 41.8 mole 
per cent boron trichloride and — 141.8°C. Inasmuch as the dipole moment of 
n-propyl chloride is less than that of ethyl chloride, compound formation would 
not be expected. 

Admittedly the differences between the dipole moments for the alkyl chlorides 
that do coordinate with boron trichloride and those that do not are very small. 
However, the above studies may be summarized by stating that it appears that 
the dipole moment of an alkyl chloride must be at least 2.00 D if the alkyl chloride 
is to coordinate with boron trichloride. 

There is additional evidence to be found among other compounds of boron 
trichloride with molecules containing chlorine in which the chlorine bond is 
more ionic in character and the resulting coordination compound more stable. 
Triphenylchloromethane reacts with boron trichloride at room temperature or 
at 0°C. to form yellow crystals, which upon analysis were found to have a com- 
position corresponding with the formula (C6H5)3CC1:BCU (16). Upon being 
heated to 200°C. these crystals turn bro\vn but do not melt. They distil with 
decomposition at 80°C. in a vacuum. Such physical properties indicate a much 
more stable (compound than any of those described above. ' 

Tarible (15) has prepared the compound PCUiBCb by allowing chlorine to 
displace the bromine from PBr 3 :BBrs at room temperature, and the bromine 
fr.om PlirsiBBra in the cold. The existence of this compound supports the 
hypothesis that an ionic character to the chlorine bond enhances the donor 
property of the chlorine atom, inasmuch as solid PCU is (considered to be com- 
prised of the ions PCh"^ and PCIb*” (4). 

Similarly, Lowry and Jessop (9) consider SCh to be composed of the ions SCL"’" 
and Cl"”. This compound reacts with boron trichloride to form the molecular 
compound Sf^UiBCls. Moissan (12) synthesized this compound in two ways. 
He allowed boron trisulfide to react with chlorine, and he alUnved chlorine to 
pass into a sohit ion containing sulfur monochloride and boron trichloride. The 
molecular compound has a melting point of -“23°C. 

The chlorides of iron and manganese have been reported to form molecular 
compounds with boron trichloride. Certainly these metallic chlorides have a 

chloride are listed as 2.01 and 1.90 D, respectively, it is estimated that a fair value for 
n-propyl chloride would be 1.97 D. In the vapor state, Groves and Sugden (J. Chem. Soc. 
1997* 158 -62) have reported isopropyl chloride to have a dipole moment 0.05 D higher than 
that of n-propyl chloride. Therefore, in the liquid state, isopropyl chlorid(? probably has a 
dipole moment around 2.02 D. 
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higher percentage of ionic character in the metal-to-chlorine bond than is exiiib- 
ited in any of the chlorides of the non-metals previously discussed. Hoffman (8) 
allowed chlorine gas to pass over the borides of iron and manganese which were 
heated to glowing. Under these conditions, colored solids were obtained w'hich 
upon analysis were found to have compositions corresponding to (FeCl 3 ) 4 'BCl 3 , 
(FeCWstBCla, and (MnCl 2 ) 2 :BCls. 


SUMMARY 

Experimental evidence seems to support the hypothesis that the ability of a 
chlorine atom in a compound to act as a donor to the boron atom of boron tri- 
chloride is related to the amount of ionic character in the bond attaching the 
chlorine atom to its molecule. As seen in table 1, the dipole moment seems to 
be a good criterion by w’hich to predict if a coordination compound with boron 
trichloride will be formed with the alkyl chlorides (i.e., an alkyl chloride having 


TABLE 1 


COMPOUND 

DIPOLE MOMENT 

COMPOUND WITH BCla 

MELTING POINT OF COMPOUND 


D 


X 

CI 2 

0 

None 


h6 

1.03 

None 


'CHaCl 

1.84 

None 


CjHsCl 

2.01 

C2H5Cl:(BCla)2 

-116.8 

n-C,H7Cl 

1.97 

None 


i-CaHTCl . . 

2.02 

(i-C3H7Cl)3:BCl3 

-105.2 

(C«H6)3CC1 


(C«H3)3CCl:BCl3 

Above 200 

PCI5 (pci;,pcb ) 


PCUiBCb 


SCI4 (sci;‘,cn.,. 


SCL.BCL 

-23 

FeCh 


(FeCl3)4:BCl3 1 


FeCb 


(FcCWaiBCb [ 

Heated to glowing 

MnCb 


(MnCD-irBCUJ 



a dipole moment of 2.00 D will coordinate, while one having a moment less than 
2.00 D will not coordinate). 

Boron trichloride also forms molecular compounds with sulfur tetrachloride 
and phosphorus pentachloride, wiiich are considered to form ions, and with the 
metallic chlorides ferric chloride, ferrous chloride, and manganous chloride. 
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Introduction 

The (lestTOctive effect on steel of hot, high-pressure gases such as are ordinarily 
found as products of combustion is a problem difficult to solve because of the 
complexity of those gases. This paper desijribes an attempt to simplify the 
problem by studying the two gases largely constituting the products of combus- 
tion, carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide, and then adding to them one by one 
gases often found as traces, such as hydrogen sulfide, sulfur dioxide, ammonia, 
nitrous oxide, and hydrogen. Quite obviously, great care must be exercised to 
prevent the melting of the surface of the sample from becoming appreciable and 
masking the chemical effects. The first part of the paper will therefore survey 
the conditions present when the temperature is higher and erosion is principally 
a melting phenomenon and will attempt to set the limits to such a state; the 
second part will consider the peculiar chemical effects present when the tem- 
perature is lower and melting is negligible. 

* The results reported here are largely from studies begun under NDRC contract OEMsr- 
463 and continued under contract W-36-034-ORD-4126 between the Army Service Forces and 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

* Present address : Ballistic Research Laboratories, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Mary- 
land. 

» Present address: Research Laboratory, General Electric Company, Schenectady, New 
York. 
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Part I 

When mixtures of oxygen and excess carbon monoxide are ignited, carbon 
dioxide and monoxide are obtained at some high instant temperature. The 
relative concentration of carbon monoxide to carbon dioxide is conveniently 
expressed as the ratio C()/C02. A 10 per cent mixture, which is near the lower 
explosive limit, yields after burning a mixture having a CO/CO 2 ratio of 3.5 at a 
maximum calculated flame temperature of 21flO''K. If the concentration of 



2000 2500 5000 5500 

TEMPERATURE •K. 

Fig. 1. Erosion as a function of gas temperature at variable gas composition 

oxygen be increased, the flame temperature as well as the concentration of carbon 
dioxide will be increased. 

Now, if these hot exploded gases be led across the surface of steel vent plugs 
(steel similar to SAE 4140), the loss in weight of the vents may be taken as a 
measure of the erosive effect of the gases. In figure 1 (see table 1) are plotted 
curves showing weight loss as a function of flame temperature at variable CO / CO 2 
ratio and constant number of moles, each curve representing a different vent 
diameter. Each curve consists of two parts: a linear portion at higher flame 
temperatures and a curved region at lower flame temperatures, the linear por- 
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TABLE 1 


Erosion as a function of gas temperature at variable gas composition 


7LAME 

TEMPEKA* 

TUBE 

l|K*2Ki3|l 

PiouiE 1: P « 25,500 lb./in.» 
N « 0.625 MOLE 
WEIGHT LOSS 

ncuBE 2: P » 25,500 LB./IN.» 
N m 0.312 MOLE 
WEIGHT LOSS 

tIOUBE 3: P- 13,000 LB./IN.* 
N « 0.312 MOLE 

WEIGHT LOSS 


■SH 


A in. 

iin. 

1 Ain. 

i^in. 

i». 

Ain. 

•jc. 


mg. 

mg. 


mg. 

mg. j 


mg. 

mg. j 

mg. 


3.5 

56.6 

0.9 


13.1 

4-0.2 


0.2 

+0.4 



2.95 

102.8 

19.6 


62.0 

5.3 


5.8 

0.3 



2.5 

158.2 

25.5 

0.4 

134.9 

19.5 

4.4 

54.9 

6.2 


2765 

1.89 

489.9 

249.8 

39.0 

254.5 

150.5 

104.0 

162.0 

51.2 

6.3 


1.45 

763.3 

539.2 

295.3 

365.0 

238.5 

163.9 

274.6 

125.1 

77.0 


1.15 

982.3 

760.4 

520.0 


387.0 

309.7 

406.4 

240.7 

163.0 


0.84 






397.6 


426.7 

351.5 


0.58 








717.1 




Fig. 2. Eroaion as a function of gas temperature at variable gas composition 

tions having practically the same slopes. Erosion is greater the smaller the bore. 
The work of Wiegand (6) on erosion by powder gases indicates that the loss in 
wei^t along the linear portion of the curves is due primarily to melting. And 
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as a rule of thumb, we might extrapolate, as Wiegand has done, to a zero weight 
loss to obtain an arbitrary temperature {Tm) to divide the chemical from melting 
regions for a given vent diameter. That the straightness of the curve is somehow 
related to melting is further indicated by experiments performed on half the 
number of moles of gas at the same final pressure (figure 2) and at half the pre- 
vious final pressure (figure 3). In these cases, a straight line becomes a steadily 
worse approximation to the experimental points as the bore surface conditions 



Fig, 8. Erosion as a function of gas temperature at variable gas composition 

become milder. Cutting down the numter of moles of gas without altering the 
final pressure produces an effect roughly proportional in magnitude. 

These curves, however, are somewhat misleading, for they do not represent 
aisonstant CO/CO 2 ratio and therefore do not definitely separate chemical from 
thermal effects. The experimental procedure may be elaborated to correct for 
this by adding carbon dioxide to the initial oxygen-carbon monoxide mixture in 
such a manner as to give a constant CO/CO 2 ratio over a series of temperatures, 
or a constant temperature over a series of (X)/C ()2 ratios. A ver>" brief rfeum6 
of the mathematical procedure for selection of individual gas pressures is given 
in the experimental section. The results of using 0.625 mole of such adjusted 
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TABLE 2 


Erosion as a function of gas composition for various temperatures 


EXPLODED 

GAS 

COMPOSITION 

CO/COj 

EEOSION AT 

2160®K. 

WEIGHT LOBS 

EEOSION AT 
2380®K. 
WEIGHT LOSS 

EKOSION AT 

2495*K. 

WEIGHT LOSS 

EBOSION AT 
2630‘’K. 
WEIGHT LOSS 

EXnSION AT 
276S*K. 

WEIGHT LOSS 

EBOSION AT 

3170*K. 

WEIGHT LOSS* 


mg. mg. 

mg. mg. 

ing. mg. 

mg. mg. 

mg. mg. 

mg. ' mg. 

0.58 





560.9 450.8 

928.7 

0.84 



191.7 280.3 

200.4 325.5 

389.3 354.3 

929.8 

1.15 

34.5 89.0 

106.9 75.2 

178.0 120.9 

316.4 326.6 

351.7 400.0 

665.0 697.6 

1.45 

19.3 39.7 

87.1 67.2 

154.1 194.8 

155.5 154.4 

372.9 380.0 


1.89 

46.2 14.6 

27.2 81.9 

69.0 62.0 

81.2 135.9 

249.8 207.8 


2.14 

52.8 57.2 

78.6 88.1 

65.8 35 1 

69.1 



2.50 

11.7 5.8 

46.3 23.1 

25.5 33.2 




2.95 

0 18.5 

19.6 2.9 





3.50 

0.9 0.3 








Fig. 4 (first part) 

Fig. 4. Erosion as a function of gas composition for various temperatures 


gas mixtures in experiments in which the vent bore was | in. in diameter are 
given in table 2 and figure 4. It will be seen that a straight line approximating 
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the mean distribution of the points shows a greater dependence upon CO/CO2 
ratio as the temperature increases. Now, if the point of intersection of these 
lines with the various ordinates be plotted on a graph showing weight loss as a 
function of flame temperature, a family of curves will be obtained for each of 
which the CO/CO2 ratio is a constant. This is shown in figure 5. Since this 
family of curves has been obtained using a constant number of moles of burned 
gas at prescribed compositions, the regions of weight loss by melting — ^the linear 



^ Fig, 4 (second part) 

Fig. 4. Erosion as a function of gas composition for various temperatures 

part of the curves — are more accurately separated from the regions due to other 
effects such as chemical. 

Forward-reflection x-ray analysis of the bore surface showed the presence of 
a-iron, austenite, and ferrous oxide in that order as to quantity. No dependence 
of these products upon CO/CO2 ratio was observed, though in some cases in- 
creased carbon dioxide permitted traces of Fe304 to be detected. 

In trying to determine the chemical interaction of gases and the steel sample, 
the temperature of the gases is far less important than the temperature to which 
the steel surface becomes heated. If the eroding gases all possessed the same 
thermal properties, particularly heat content, then a given number of moles of 
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different gases would heat the bore surface to a temperature which was a simple 
function of the temperature of the gas. However, when the eroding gas is a 
mixture which may interact with the steel and the components of the mixture 
have different thermal properties, there are at least three factors which compli- 
cate any simple dependence of bore surface temperature on the gas temperature: 

(I) The accommodation coefficient, or the fraction of the gas particles which 
may remain on the bore surface long enough to transfer heat, may be quite 
different for each of the gases in the eroding mixture. It may also be con- 



TEMPCRATURE •K. 

Fig. 5. Erosion as a function of gas temperature for a series of constant gas compositions 

siderably altered by the formation of an erosion product, such as oxide, 
on the bore surface. 

(.^) The heat capacities of the gases may be quite different. In the case of 
carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide at the same temperature, the latter 
gas possesses about tw ice the heat capacity per mole as does carbon mon- 
oxide. The heat content of a mixture of carbon monoxide and dipxide is 
therefore greater as the concentration of carbon dioxide increases. 

(3) If the reaction takes place between the steel and the gases, the heat of 
reaction (presumably exothermic) will serve to increase the temperature 
of the bore surface. 
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Since there is no known manner for accounting for all these factors, we must 
be content with only a partial separation of chemical from thermal effects. 
Under these harsh conditions of temperature and composition, then, erosion is 
evidently the result of melting and oxidation. Even so, and regardless of 
whether the increase in erosion is dependent on an increase in the intensity of 
thermal factors or chemical factors, the following qualitative conclusions ai-e 
apparent from the work reported: ( 1 ) For a fixed number of moles of a mixture 
of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide at a given composition, erosion increases 
as the calculated adiabatic flame temperature is increased. ( 2 ) For a fixed 
number of moles of mixtures of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide at a constant 
calculated adiabatic flame temperature, erosion increases as the concentration 
of the carbon dioxide is increased. (^) The increase in erosion produced by 
mixtures of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide is more strongly dependent on 
the adiabatic flame temperature of the mixture as the concentration of carbon 
dioxide in the mixture becomes higher. 

Part II 

The sulfur gases in bulk have long been known to be destructive of steel and 
this effect need hardly be discussed here. However, the effect of traces of sulfur 
gases in vastly increasing the erosive action of carbon monoxide and carbon 
dioxide mixtures has l>een hut little studied previously. This action in certain 
cases is so marked that it gives rise to a number of questions : Wliat form of sulfur 
is reaJly doing the damage; is it liydrogen sulfide, elemental sulfur, or sulfur 
dioxide? Or aie the other gases present after combustion of primary impor- 
tance? And what is the influence of concentration of the trace gas? Is the ac- 
tion of the sulfur gases direct, or do they merely catalyze the erosive effect of 
other gases pit^sent in the m!xiui*e of combustion products? Do nitrogenous 
gases show a similar effect when present in traces? What is the effect of repeated 
explosions? The work reported hei*e was undertaken to answer these questions. 

The data may be most conveniently presented in the form of a graph where in 
the first instance (figui-es G and 7 and table 3) the weight loss caused by a gas 
mixture of CO/ CO 2 = 3.5 and flame temperature of 21G0®K. fired ten times is 
compared with that caused by the same mixture to which had been added 0.71 
mole per cent of hydrogen sulfide or sulfur dioxide. It may be seen from figure 5 
that such a condition is well below the region of marked melting. It is apparent 
from the curves that while the factor of increase of erosiveness of the sulfur- 
bearing gases is gi*eat, about 4, for the first firing, it is significantly greater for 
the tenth, about 8 in the case of hydrogen sulfide and almost 16 for sulfur dioxide. 
In the second case (figures 8 and 9 and table 4) weight loss from single firings is 
studied as a function of concentration of the sulfurous gas. Here both gases 
show" an increase in erosiveness as their percentage is increased, sulfur dioxide 
being somewhat the more active for any given mole per cent. The control, 
of course, is the po nt on the zero ordinate. In an attempt to correlate the sur- 
face products with the eroding gas mixture, x-ray diffraction photographs of the 
bore surface by fonvard reflection indicate in all cases the presence of a-iroii and 
a trace of austenite; w^here no sulfur is pi-esent, some ferrous oxide is found but 
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this is replaced by ferrous sulfide in experiments using hydrogen sulfide or sulfur 
dioxide. There is no apparent dependence of these surface products upon num- 
ber of firings nor upon the concentration of the sulfur-bearing gas. 

Of all the nitrogenous gases which might profitably be studied with respect to 
their influence on erosion, only three — ^ammonia, nitrous oxide, and nitrogen — 
have boiling points in a usable range for these experiments and are commercially 
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Fig. 6 . Erosion as a function of number of firings with added hydrogen sulfide 
Fig. 7. Erosion as a function of number of firings with added sulfur dioxide 


available. While the likelihood of finding nitrous oxide among the products of 
combustion is certainly less than that of finding the higher oxides, it is thought 
that this gas would be transformed during the explosion into the more probable 
substance. While the data are less reproducible than in the case of the sulfur- 
bearing gases, nevertheless there are certain consistencies which may be observed 
from figures 10, 11, 12, and 13 and tables 5 and 6. In the case of ammonia, the 
addition of a small amount significantly augments erosion, yet increasing the 
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concentration does not cause a corresponding increase in weight loss. This 
peculiarity is not at all true in the case of nitrous oxide, though here the presence 
of available oxygen from the dissociation of nitrous oxide must be kept in mind. 
Repeated firings showed a nearly constant factor of increase over the control, 
for a given gas and concentration, as far as the experiments were carried : about 
2 for nitrous oxide and the higher concentration of ammonia, and almost 8 for 
the lower concentration of ammonia. As might have been expected, nitrogen 
itself has no effect when used in similar quantities. 

An examination of the bore surfaces by x-ray methods reveals the presence of 
a-iron as the principal product and austenite in much smaller amounts in all 
cases. FcsN occurred when ammonia-containing gas was fired ten times and 
Fe 4 N where single firings were made, though a minute quantity of ferrous oxide 
was identified where Fe 4 N was absent. Where nitrous oxide was the added gas. 


TABLE 3 

Effect on erosion of repeated firings with hydrogen sulfide and sulfur dioxide 
CO/CO 2 - 3.5; T « 2160°K. 


NUMBER OF FIRINOS 

CUMULATIVE WEIGHT LOSS 

AVERAGE FACTOE OF 
INCREASE OVTR CONTROL 

0 71 mole per cent 
H<S added 

Control 

0.71 mole 
SO{ a 

per cent 
dded 

0.71 mole 
per centHtS 

0 71 mole 
per cent SOs 


mg 

mg 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 



1 

3,2 

5.2 

1.1 

0.8 

2.5 

3.6 . 

4.4 

3.2 

2 . . . 

8.8 

9.7 

1.7 

1.2 

7.6 

9.0 

6.4 

5.7 

3 . 

15.4 

14.6 

2.3 

1.6 

11.9 

13.4 

7.7 

6.5 

4. 

21.2 

17.2 

2.4 

2.0 

23.4 

20.4 

8.7 

9.9 

5 . . 

23.4 

19.9 

3.2 

2.7 

31.8 

26.8 

7.4 

9.9 

6 . . .. 

25.6 

23.8 

3.3 

2.9 

39.4 

33.5 

7.9 

11.8 

7 . . . 

30.1 

28.4 

3.6 

3.2 

50.2 

41.4 

8.6 

13.5 

8 . 

34.1 

31.7 

4.4 

4.4 

63.5 

59.1 

7.5 

13.9 

9 . . .. 

37.7 

34.5 

5.0 

4.7 

70.5 

74.8 

8.0 

16.2 

10 

40.7 

39.6 

5.0 

6.1 

76.4 

78.9 

7.9 

15.3 


no nitrides were found; nor was there any apparent consistent alteration of the 
erosion products as a function of its concentration. Lines were found for which 
there is no identification currently listed. With ammonia, these have d/n values 
of 2.27-2.31 and 1.57-1.62; with nitrous oxide the values are 2.36-2.39, 2.21-2.29, 
1.94-1.95, and 1.86-1.88. They may represent cementite but the identification 
is not at all positive. 

The behavior of hydrogen when added to carbon monoxide-dioxide mixtures 
is startling: It is not particularly erosive below 2 per cent nor above 5 per cent; 
however, in the neighborhood of 3.5 per cent there is a maximum weight loss 
which is far greater than that caused by any of the trace gases already considered, 
as may be seen in figure 15 and table 8. It should be pointed out that the com- 
mercial carbon monoxide used contained a small Amount of hydrogen, so the 
actual values of hydrogen percentage should be somewhat higher than those 
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given. When the sample was subjected to ten firings with a mixture containing 
less than 1 per cent hydrogen (figure 14 and table 7), there was only a slight in- 
crease in erosiveness over the control even at the tenth round. The bore sur- 
faces of the samples were examined by x-ray diffraction methods, but it is diffi- 
cult to say whether or not hydrogen has altered the residual products; certainly 
the effect is slight. 




0.5 1.0 1.5 

MOLE % SULFUR DIOXIDE IN EXPLODED GAS 


Fig. 8 . Erosion as a function of the concentration of hydrogen sulfide 
Fig. 9 . Erosion as a function of the concentration of sulfur dioxide 


When the vent plugs used in these experiments are sectioned transversely, 
polished, and etched, a ring of hardened steel may be noted surrounding the bore. 
Since this ring may be largely obliterated by heating the sample and allowing it 
to cool, it may be assumed that the origin of altered layer is related to the heat- 
ing of the bore by the eroding gases. Its depth might, therefore, offer a standard 
for estimating relatively the surface temperature of the bore. Experiments 
undertaken with this in mind have shown a strong dependence of the altered 
layer thickness upon the calculated heat content of the gases and a much weaker 
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dependence upon their temperature and carbon dioxide concentration. In otlier 
words, this effect is largely thermal and not chemical. 

When the trace gases were added to the explosive mixture, the total heat con- 
tent might be increased if we assume that they burned, and this added heat 

TABLE 4 


Effect on erosion of concentration of hydrogen sulfide and sulfur dioxide 
CO/CO 2 * 3.5; T « 2160n\. 


MOLE PEE CENT HiS 

AVERAGE WEIGHT LOSS 

INDIVTDL- VL WEIGHT LOSSES 



mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg 

0.0 

0.9 

1.1 

0.8 

0.9 

0.3 

0.29 

1.7 j 

2.1 

1.3 



0.71 

4.4 

7.0 

2.2 

3.2 

5.2 

1.43 

7.3 

11.8 

4.6 

5.3 

7.3 

2.28 

16.5 

14.8 

18.4 

16.1 


2.86 

19.3 

19.3 

13.4 

25.3 


3.43 

28.2 

33.4 

23.3 

27.8 


4.00 

32.2 

44.5 

26.7 

25.5 


4.68 

31.7 

33.3 

21.8 

40.0 



MOLE PE* CENT SO* 

AVERAGE WEIGHT LOSS 

INDIVIDUAL WEIHGT LOSSES 


ms 

mg. 

mf. 

mg 

mg 

0.0 

0.9 

1.1 

0 8 

0.9 

0.3 

0.29 

1 9 

1.8 

2.0 



0.71 

3.1 

2.5 

3.0 



1.14* 

9.0 

10.8 

7.2 




* This concentration corresponds to maximum tank pressure at room temperature. 



0 12S45678SI0 

NUMBER OF FIRINGS 

Fia. 10. Erosion as a function of number of firings with added ammonia 

contentlJwould raise the bore surface temperature. Could this not, then, be 
the explanation in part for their erosiveness? Measurement of the thickness of 
the altered layer in such cases indicates otherwise, for except in the case of nitrous 
oxide, the thickness steadily decreases as the concentration of the trace gas in- 
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CARBON DIOXIDE, CARBON MONOXIDE, NITROUS OXIDE 



NUMBER OF FIRINGS 


Fig. 11. Erosion as a function of the number of firings with added nitrous oxide 



MOLE % AMMONIA IN EXPLODED GAS 


Fig. 12. Erosion as a function of the concentration of ammonia in the exploded gas 



MOLE X NITROUS OXIDE IN'EXPLODED GAS 


Fig. 13. Erosion as a function of the concentration of nitrous oxide in the exploded gp# 


creases. The increase in thickness with nitrous oxide is to be expected when its 
tendency to dissociate is considered. 
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TABLE 6 

Effect on erosion of repeated firings with ammonia and nitrous oxide 


CO/CO, = 3.6; T » 210O®K. 


NUMBER OF 

CUMULATIVE WEIGHT LOSS 

FIRINGS 

Control 

0.71 mole per cent 
imi added 

2.S7 mole per cent 
NHi added 

0.71 mole per cent 
NsO added 


mg. 

mg. 

mg 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

1 .... 

1.1 

0.8 

3.0 

10.1 

3.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.0 

2. . . 

1,7 

1.2 

9.5 

10.5 

3.6 

0.2 

1.2 

1.0 

3 .... 

2,3 

1.6 

10.1 

12.8 

3.6 

0.3 

1.6 

1.4 

4. ... 

2,4 

2.0 

14.6 

15.3 

6.8 

0.3 

2.7 

8.2 

5 .. . 

3,2 

2.7 

19.3 

15.4 

7.4 

0.6 

5.0 

9.4 

6 

3.3 

2.9 

20.2 

18.1 



8.4 

9.6 

7. . 

3.6 

3.2 

33.9 

23.4 



8.8 

9.9 

8. . . 

4.4 

4.4 

34.0 

33.4 



10.0 

10.6 

9. .. 

5.0 

4.7 

34.6 

33.8 



12.3 

13.1 

10 

5.0 

5.1 

34.4 

42.6 



14.8 

13.7 


TABLE 6 

Effect on erosion of ammonia and nitrous oxide concentration 
CO/COi = 3.5; T « 2160®K. 


MOLE PER CENT NHi 

A\I.R\OE WEIGHT LOSS 

INDIVIDUAL WEIGHT LOSSES 


mg. 

mg. mg. mg. mg. 

0.0 

0.7 

0.6 0.8 

0.29 

5.7 

15.4 1.8 1.0 4.7 

0.71 

5.0 

3.8 2.8 1.4 11.9 

1.43 

0.8 

4.6 +0.1 +0.5 +0.6 

2.14 

2.8 

4.3 1.9 2.0 2.8 

2.57* 

1.1 

1.4 0.8 

MOLE PFR CENT NjO 

AVERAGE WEIGHT LOSS 

INDIVIDUAL Wi;iGHT LOSSES 


mg. 

mg. mg. mg. mg. 

0.0 

0.7 

0.6 0.8 

0.29 

0.3 

0.5 0.1 

0.71 

0.2 

0.3 0.0 

1.43 

0.9 

0.3 0.7 1.8 0.6 

2.14 

8.3 

8.2 11.8 2.1 3.3 

2.86 

8.9 

15.1 6.1 5.7 

3.58 

30.8 

27.4 46.6 18.4 

4.29 

35.0 

27.5 42.5 35.0 


* This concentration corresponds to maximum tank pressure at room temperature. 


There are a number of hypotheses which would explain the existence of erosion 
under conditions thought to be too mild for melting of the steel surface to take 
place and other hypotheses to interpret the r61e of the trace gases in intensifying 
erosion. It is possible that surface oxides are formed which are less erosion- 
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0 123456769 10 

NUM8E6 OP PtmN6S 

Fig. 14. Erosion as a function of the number of firings with added hydrogen 


TABLE 7 

Effect on erosion of repealed firings with hydrogen 
CO/COa « 3.5; T » 2160°K. 


NXnCBEB OP 
PIBINGS 

CUMULATIVE WEIGHT LOSS 

Control 

0.71 mole per cent Ha added 


mg. mg. 

mg. mg. 

1 

1.1 0.8 

0.1 0.7 

2 

1.7 1.2 

0.8 1.5 

3 

2.3 1,6 

1.1 1.5 

4 .... 

2.4 2.0 

1.2 1.8 

5 ... . 

3.2 2.7 

2.6 2,0 

6 

3.3 2.9 

3.2 2.7 

7 

3.6 3.2 

3.4 3.0 

8 .... 

4.4 4.4 

7.0 3.1 

9. . . 

5.0 4.7 

12. 2* 5.5 

10 .. . 

5.0 5.1 

20.4* 5.5 


* Firings irregular due to excessive erosion of vent plug holder. 



FiO. 15. Erosion as a function of the concentration of hydrogen in the exploded gas 
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resistant than the parent metal. The surface steel may become plastic at a 
temperature below its melting point and be physically deformed. The sulfides 
are known to have melting points lower than those of steel or the oxides of iron. 
Even nitrogen and carbon enrichment and consequent weakening of the metal 
at the grain boundaries should be considered. 

The authors, however, wish to propose a single hypothesis that will rationalize 
the greater part of the experimental work presented: specifically, the reaction of 
carbon monoxide and steel to form volatile iron carbonyl according to the equa- 
tion: 


Fe + 5CO Fe(CO )5 

This reaction is catalyzed by traces of sulfide, ammonia, or hydrogen (5). The 
reaction is poisoned by oxygen and carbon dioxide. That the magnitude of 
erosion should be so profoundly influenced by minute quantities of hydrogen 

TABLE 8 


Effect on erosion of hydrogen concentration 
CO/COi = 3.5; T « 2160®K. 


ROLE PEE CENT Hj 

A\TEAOE WEIGHT LOSS 

INDIVIDUAL WEIGHT LOSSES 


mg. 

mg- 

mg. 

mg. 

0.0 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 


0.71 

0.5 

0.1 

0.7 

0.8 

2.13 

2.3 

3.1 

2.0 

1.9 

2.32 

13.5 

9.0 

1.9 

29.6 

3.29 

142.1 1 

153.9 

131.9 

140.6 

3.72 

113.0 

112.6 

113.5 


4.26 

40.0 

54. S 

30.3 

34. S 

4.97 

12.6 

14.1 

11.2 


5.60 

2.2 

0.0 

0.6 

5.3 


sulfide, sulfur dioxide, ammonia, nitrous oxide, or hydrogen is behavior t 3 'pical 
of catalj^sts. 

It should be emphasized here that the carbon^d mechanism would not l>e 
expected to be operative where carbon dioxide is present in quantity even in the 
chemical regions of erosion, and, therefore, under such conditions the catalyst 
gases should have small effect. 

While this hypothesis does not require that the iron carbonyl formed during 
the erosion process have more than momentary existence under such severe 
temperature and pressure conditions, neveitheless an experiment was devised 
to test the hypothesis by isolating the substance. The apparatus, descril^ed 
more fully in the experimental section, was simpl,v a very long vent plug con- 
nected to an evacuated chamber where products of combustion and erosion 
could be collected and traps where volatile substances, sxich as iron carbonyl, 
could be frozen out. Warming the traps and passing the gas evolved through a 
hot capillary tube decomposed any iron carbonjd into a dark deposit at the tube 
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entrance. This deposit as well as black substances remaining in the traps were 
analyzed for iron. The results are assembled in table 9. Some iron carbonyl 
was isolated where sulfur was absent; however, a trace of hydrogen sulfide pro- 
duced a five- to ten-fold increase in the amount. The quantity of carbonyl 
found is obviously minute, but it should be borne in mind that the other iron 

TABLE 9 

Iron anaiyaea of depoaits in carbonyl iaolation experiments 

A. 11 per cent oxygen in carbon monoxide; total initial pressure 4000 Ib./in.*; 
each analysis the sum of five rounds 

B. Addition of 0.125 per cent hydrogen sulfide to A 

C. Addition of 0.25 per cent hydrogen sulfide to A 

D. Addition of 0.50 per cent hydrogen sulfide to A 



ISON ON WALLS OF 
EVACUATED CHAMBER 

ISON IN COLD TRAPS 

ISON IN DEPOSITION TUBE 
(I.E., FROM CARBONYL) 


mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

A 

0.44 

3.02 

0.0068 

B 

0.87 

3.52 

0.031 

C 

1.40 

5.72 

0.063 

D. . 

1.56 

8.53 

0.046 


TABLE 10 

Equilibrium products and adiabatic flame temperatures at 1600 atm, for explosion 
of carbon monoxide-oxygen mixtures 


INITIAL MIXTURE 


REACTED MIXTURE 


Moles 

Per cent Of 

Moles COi* 
Moles Of 

Moles CO* I 
Moles Of 

CO 

COa” 

Flame temperature 

1/3 

25.0 

1.923 

I.li6 

0.58 

^K. 

3450 

1/3.444 

22.5 

1.900 

1.596 

0.84 

3320 

1/4 

20.0 

1.888 

2.168 

1.148 

3170 

1/4.714 

17.5 

1.938 

2.803 

1.446 

2990 

1/6.667 

15.0 

1,970 

3.712 

1.885 

2765 

1/7 

12.5 

2 

5 

2.5 

2495 

1/9 

10.0 

2 

7 

3.5 

2160 


* These values have been corrected, when necessary, for the dissociation of carbon 
dioxide. The correction involved evaluation of the degree of carbon monoxide oxidation 
for each of the gas mixtures at each of the temperatures under consideration from the 
equilibrium constant. 


deposits may have had their origin in the decomposition of carbonyl and conse- 
quently should not be dismissed from consideration. 

It is clear that the mechanism of the gaseous erosion of steel will vary as the 
temperature, pressure, and gas composition vary in each separate case; never- 
theless, the iron carbonyl mechanism has proved useful even in cases where a 
preliminary survey would indicate the conditions to be severe. 




TABLE 11 


Initial composition of gases at 0M5 mole for 6S-cc. pressure vessel to modify flame 
temperatures at prescribed composition of combustion products 


TEMPSSr 

CALOIIES 


9-n(CO,) 

g-«(CO) 

TOTAL MOLES 

FILLING MIXTUXE 

ATU*E 


1 

Initial 

Final 

^ 0 . 

^C02 

^02 -f CO^ + CO 

25 per cent oxygen series 

^K. 










3450 

124,420 

0 

0 

0 

4.000 

3.039 

1170 

0 

4680 

3320 

117,290 

0.0606 

0.1169 

0.0676 

1 4.184 

3.223 

1090 

130 

4600 

3)70 

109,950 

0.1318 

0.2532 

0.1468 

4.400 

3.439 

1030 

260 

4520 

2990 

101,200 

0.232 

0.446 

0.2582 

4.704 

3.743 

945 

420 

4440 

2765 

90,050 

0.382 

0.734 

0.425 

5.159 

4.198 

845 

620* 

4360 

2495 

77,840 

0.600 

1.152 

0.669 

5.821 

4.860 

730 

840 

4240 

2160 

63,240 

0.968 

1.861 

1.079 

6.940 

5.979 

590 

1100 

4080 


22.5 per cent oxygen series 


3320 

125,500 

0 

0 

0 

4.444 

3.496 

1020 

0 

4520 

3170 

117,900 

0.0848 

0.1612 

0.1355 

4.741 

3.793 

940 

150 

1 4440 

2990 

108,400 

0.1578 

0.300 

0.252 

4.996 

4.048 

870 

260 

4360 

2765 

96,800 

0.2963 

0.563 

0.473 

5.480 

4.532 

780 

440 

4280 

2495 

83,900 

0.4960 , 

0.942 

0.792 

6.178 

5.230 

675 

635 

4160 

2160 

68,300 

0.837 1 

1.590 

1.337 

7.371 

6.423 

550 

875 

4040 


20.0 per cent oxygen series 


3170 

1 127,900 

! ^ 

0 

0 

5.000 

4.056 

870 

0 

4360 

2990 

1 117,800 

0.0859 

0.1619 

0.1858 

5.348 

4.404 

810 

130 

4320 

2765 

105,500 

0.2123 

0.401 

0.4600 

5.861 

4.917 

725 

290 

4240 

2495 

* 91,600 

0.3963 

0.749 

0.860 

6.609 

5.665 

625 

470 

4120 

2160 

74,800 

0.7100 

1.342 

1.540 

7.882 

6.938 

510 

680 

1 4000 

17.5 per cent oxygen series 


131,000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5.714 

4.741 





117,500 

0.0870 

0.1685 

0.2439 

6.120 

5.154 

690 




102,160 

0.2825 

0.547 

0.792 

7.053 

6.080 

580 

315 



83,670 

0.5645 

1.091 

1.580 

8.385 

7.412 

475 

515 

3960 

15,0 per cent oxygen series 

2765 

133,100 

0 

0 

0 

6.687 

5.682 

620 

0 

4120 

2495 

115,900 

0.1487 

0.2925 

0.551 ' 

7.511 

6.526 1 

540 

160 

4040 

2160 

95,250 

0.3978 

0.784 

1.476 

8.937 

7.942 

445 i 

1 

350 

3960 

12.5 per cent oxygen series 

2495 

135,100 

0 

0 

0 

8.000 

7.000 

500 

0 

4000 

2160 

111,300 

0.2125 

0.426 

1.063 

9.489 

8.489 

410 

180 

3920 


* Sample computation : 


moles CO 2 \( initial inoles X nRT (Ib./in.^ atm.) 
total initial moles /\ final moles / V 


0.734 5.159 0.625 X 82.06 X 293 X 14.7 

fi.160 ^ 4.198^ 63.0 


620 lb./in.» 
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EXPEBIUENTAL 

The selection of gas pressures to determine flame temperature or composUion- 

Reduction in Hame temperature without altering composition may be readily 
effected by diluting the reagent gases with the product gas mixture. If nCOj + 
mCO needed lAHi cal. to raise its temperature to Ti, then the same mixture 
will require some smaller amount of heat, to raise its temperature to some 

lower value, T». We may ignore the oxygen formed by the dissociation of car- 



Fio. 16. Chart for the selection of pressures of carl>on dioxide and oxygen to obtain 
specified temperatures and compositions. 

bon dioxide and make only a small error. This process may be accomplished 
by adding to the original mixture an amount of gas g(wC02 + mCO) which must 
absorb an amount of heat hAHi — lAHt in order to reduce the temperature of 
the exploded mixture from Ti to Tj. The value of q may be obtained from 

2A//i - 2AR, 

and is the fraction of the explosion gases necessary to absorb the difference in 
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heat at the lower temperature, Tt. The heat content of the mixture was cal- 
culated from thermal equations of the following type (2, 4) : 




(moles CO 2 ) 


(moles CO) 



(6.688 -I- 4.23 X 10"® T - 0.648 X 10"*r*)dT -f 
(4.98 -f 0.21 X 10"* T + 0.055 X 10"‘ r*)dr 



Fig. 17. Chart for the selection of total pressures of carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide 
and oxygen. 

and the equations were corrected for changes in pressure (3, 4, 7). The value 
of ah for the reaction 

2CO(g) ,+ 02 (g) 2C02(g) 

of —135,220 cal. at 1 atm. and 298°K. was taken from Bichowski and Rossini (1). 
The number of moles of carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide which must be added 
is given by g*nC02 and g-mCO, and the total relative initial quantities involved 
in the reaction by: 


aCO + 5 O 2 + qmCO + gnC02 




Fig. 18. Carbon monoxide pressure booster apparatus. Screw thread chart : 1 , A No. 18 Aminco coupling (406-96) ; 

2, liin. No. 12N.F.;3, 2t in. No. 12N.F.;4, liin. No. 12 Aminco coupling (406-98); 5, IJin. No. 12N.F. 
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CARBON MONOXIDE PURIFICATION SYSTEM LI 

Fig. 19. Gas-mixing system. A, pressure gauge; B, copper tubing, hard, 0.25 in. x 0.040 in.; C, brass Aminco-type 
valve (406-05X); D, brass Aminco-type valve (406-67X); E, brass Aminco-type valve (406-74A); F, iVin. No. 18 Aminco 
coupling (406-95). 
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It was decided to keep the total number of moles of gas passing over the sample 
constant, at 0.626 mole. It was therefore only necessary to find the sum of the 
relative number of moles of reagents, from this the fraction of the total which 


SCALE 


PIEZ0*6A6E ADAPTER 


SOAPSTONE- LIMESTONE 
PRESSURE PACKING 


PLATINUM ELECTRODE 



GAS INLET 
PRESSURE RING 
COPPER GASKET 


PRESSURE RING 
RUPTURE DISC 
EROSION PLUG 


Fig. 20. Diagram of high-pressure bomb (volume “ 62.5 ml.) 



each gas comprises, and then the pressure of each gas to be used. For con- 
venience, these values have been tabulated in tables 10 and 11, and plotted in 
figures 16 and 17. 




Shown in detail 
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Fig. 22. (a) Apparatus used in the collection of gaseous products of erosion. (I>) Detail of rifle barrel adapted to vent plug experi- 
ments. (c) Isolation of iron carbonyl from carbon monoxide control experiment, (d) Deposition tube for the decomposition of iron 
carbonyl. 
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Apparatas 

The apparatus used in these experiments consisted of, first, an oil compression 
pump and oil displacement cylinders for boosting the tank pressure of commercial 
carbon monoxide from the customary 800 Ib./in.^ to the required 6000 Ib./in.* 
(see figure 18); second, a carbon monoxide purification system composed of a 
coil immersed in a dry ice-alcohol bath followed by steel cylinders packed with 
charcoal, and finally solid cupric chloride dihydrate, found by experiment to be 
very effective in removing completely the last traces of iron carbonyl in gases; 
third, a system of valves, shown in figure 19, to permit the successive introduction 
into the high-pressure bomb of the three or four gases required for the tests 
and fourth, the high-pressure bomb itself where the explosive gas mixtures were 
ignited and where the erosion vent plug was held. Because the configuration 
of the bomb probably exerted a considerable effect on the experiments, a drawing 
of the bomb is given in figure 20, and the vent plug holder in figure 21. The 
explosions were initiated by a hot wire between the electrodes and the maximum 
pressures determined by the thickness of the yellow-brass rupture disc. In 
all cases except those othenvise designated, the bore of the vent plug was i in. 
and the nuihber of moles of burned gas 0.625. 

The collection of the gaseous products of erosion involved several additions, 
shown in figure 22, to the apparatus as used previously: the short vent plug was 
replaced by a steel tube nearly 2 ft. long — a cal. .30 Enfield rifle barrel served the 
purpose admirably; to this was connected an evacuated copper cylinder partially 
glass-lined to facilitate collection and analysis of the products of combustion 
and erosion. Following the cylinder were bead-filled glass traps immersed in 
liquid air through which these products were pumped and where carbonyl was 
frozen out. It was necessary to obstruct partially the gas flow at the time of ex- 
plosion to prevent destruction of the traps, but this was readily accomplished by 
a partially closed valve. By heating the glass trap and distilling the collected 
carbonyl and other gases through a hot capillary, an iron deposit whose origin 
must have been iron carbonyl was obtained. Such an arrangement is shown in 
the lower part of figure 22. To prevent ambiguity, frequent control tests were 
made to detect any carbonyl in the reagent gas by passing it through the cold 
trap as in the actual experiments. The iron analyses were accomplished by 
dissolving the deposits in hot dilute hydrochloric acid to which had been added a 
small amount of nitric acid or bromine water, and after evaporation of the acid, 
subjecting the residue to the conventional a,a'-dipyridyl procedure. 

Summary 

The erosion of steel vent plugs by the products of explosion of gas mixtures 
gives rise to the following qualitative conclusions; 

1. For a fixed number of moles of a mixture of carbon monoxide and carbon 
dioxide at a given composition, erosion increases as the calculated adiabatic 
flame temperature is increased. 

2. For a fixed number of moles of mixtures of carbon monoxide and carbon 
dioxide at a constant calculated adiabatic flame temperature, erosion increases 
as the concentration of the carbon dioxide is increased. 
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3. The increase in erosion produced by mijctures of carbon monoxide and diox- 
ide is more strongly dependent on the adiabatic flame temperature of the mixture 
as the concentration of carbon dioxide in the mixture becomes higher. 

4. When small amounts of hydrogen sulfide or sulfur dioxide are added to the 
explosive mixture, that mixture becomes vastly more erosive both as a function 
of concentration of sulfurous gas at a single firing and as a function of number of 
firings at a single low concentration. 

5. When traces of nitrous oxide are added, the increase in erosive effect is 
somewhat less than that noted for the sulfurous gases. 

6. When minute quantities of ammonia are added to the eroding gases, the 
increase is greater at lower concentrations of ammonia. 

7. Hydrogen added in low concentrations to the basic carbon monoxide- 
carbon dioxide mixture gives rise to a singular maximum in erosive action, the 
peak of which greatly overshadows the effect of the other trace gases studied. 

8. It is proposed that the erosive action outlined in paragraphs 4, 5, 0, and 7 
might be rationalized by assuming the reaction of carbon monoxide and steel 
to form iron carbonyl under the influence of the trace gases as catalysts. Since 
carbon dioxide when present in quantity probably inhibits the carbonyl reaction, 
some other mechanism such as oxidation or melting must be used to explain the 
results of paragraphs 1, 2, and 3. 

9. X-ray diffraction analysis of the bore surfaces yielded, in addition to a- 
iron, austenite, and ferrous oxide, d/n values for which no identification is cur- 
rently listed. 

The authors wish to acknowledge their great indebtedness in conceiving the 
fundamental basis of the problem ancf planning the experimental approach to 
Professor J. C. W. Frazer, who directed the work up to the time of his death; 
and to thank their able assistants, Mrs. Wm. B. Burford III, Mrs. F. Michael 
Krouse, Dr. S. S. Hubard, and Mr. Talbott F. Ruby, without whose competent 
work the problem would have been vastly more difficult. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The rate of hydrolysis of cellulose and the rate of the decomposition of the 
hydrolytic products are of great importance in a study of the saccharification of 
wood. The ideal conditions would be those in which cellulose would be hy- 
drolyzed at a satisfactory rate with minimum decomposition of the hydrolytic 
products. Economic considerations limit the conditions to the use of dilute 
acid for the hydrolysis. In earlier investigations, Liiers (8) showed that the 
rate of hydrolysis of a hydrocellulose in dilute sulfuric acid w^as approximately 
equal to the rate of the decomposition of the hydrolytic products and that both 
reactions were unimolecular reactions. Neuman (9) had previously carried on 
similar hydrolytic w^ork, but he contended that the rate of decomposition of the 
hydrolytic products at temperatures above 175®C. was so great that it was use- 
less to study hydrolysis above that temperature. More recent work at the 
Forest Products Laboratory (12, 14) on the hydrolysis of wood in dilute sulfuric 
acid indicated that the rate of hydrolysis of wood cellulose increased more 
rapidly than the rate of decomposition of the hydrolytic products when either 
the temperature or the acid concentration was increased. 

The complexity of the problem of hydrolysis w hen dealing with wood is in- 
creased because wood contains a mixture of carbohydrate materials called hemi- 
cellulose, in addition to the stable alpha cellulose. The hemicellulose hydrolyzes 
very rapidly, its rate of hydrolysis being dependent upon easily hydrolyzable 
linkages and upon molecules that are relatively smaller in size. When hydrolysis 
had proceeded sufficiently to hydrolyze the hemicellulose in the Laboratory 
study, the cellulosic material remaining had lost most of its fibrous structure. 
ITnder conditions drastic enough to cause the hydrolysis of the resistant cellu- 
lose to occur in a few' hours’ time, the hydrolysis of the hemicellulose and the 
loss of fibrous properties occurred in periods of time too short for the usual 
methods of measurement. 

Several investigators, in working with cellulosic fibers, have assumed that the 
difference in rate of reactivity betw'een the highly reactive and the more resistant 
carbohydrate material is due to a greater reactivity of the amorphous portion 
of the molecule. Hess and Trogus (7), Nickerson (10), and Conrad and Scroggie 
(2) employed hydrol 3 "sis and oxidation. Goldfinger, Mark, and Siggia (6) 
oxidized cellulose with periodic acid, and Azsaf, Haas, and Purves (1) subjected 

* Presentnl before the Division of Cellulose Chemistry at the 111th Meeting of the 
American Cliemical Society, which was held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 14-18, 1947. 

* Maintained at Madison 5, Wisconsin, in cooperation with the University of Wisconsin. 
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cellulose to thallation in efforts to throw light upon the relationship between 
amorphous and crystalline cellulose. They did not consider the possibility of 
the presence of hemicellulose or of modified cellulose that would hydrolyze at a 
more rapid rate. Pacsu and coworkers (11) explained the differences in the 
reactivity of cellulose as being due to hemiacetal linkages and hydrogen bonding 
in the reactive portion, and to hydrolysis of true l,4-linkage8 in the resistant 
portion of cellulose fibers. The latter factor appears to account for the reac- 
tions that occur when wood is hydrolyzed. A difference in the energies of acti- 
vation of the hydrolysis of cellulose in concentrated acids and in dilute acids 
may be accounted for by assuming a difference in the type of reactive groups. 
In concentrated acid the energy of activation has been shown to be between 
27,800 and 29,800 cal. (3, 4, 16), while the value in dilute sulfuric acid has been 
found to be between 42,000 and 44,000 cal. (12, 14). Concentrated acid with 
its higher reactivity toward hydrogen bonds and also acetal groupings puts 
cellulose into solution, and therefore the energy due to these reactions changes 
before the measurements are made. With dilute acid both solvation and hy- 
drolysis occur and give higher values. 

The reaction occurring in the presence of dilute acid may be expressed as 
follows; 

Wood ——-4 Insoluble wood cellulose + simple sugars, etc. + lignin 

/ 

( 2 ) / 
y/ 

Insoluble hydrocellulose — Soluble polysaccharides + lignin 
+ lignin / 

( 4 )/ 



Glucose + lignin 

Reactions 1, 2, and 4 are rapid in dilute solution and incapable of measure- 
ment under the conditions of the experiment. Reaction 3 is slow and is measured 
by the rate of hydrolysis. The energy of activation; however, includes both 
3 and 4. 

With concentrated acid the reaction may be expressed as follows: 

Wood — Soluble hydrocellulose ester with strong acid 
(lignin -f simple sugars, etc.) 



(3) 

Soluble polysaccharides + lignin > Glucose + lignin 

Reaction 1 occurs very rapidly and before the measurements are made. Reac- 
tions 2 and 3 take place dowly at low temperatures. Stamm and Cohen (17) 
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found that both of these reactions occur very slowly at room temperature in 85 
per cent phosphoric acid. Wolfrom and coworkers (18) found that hydrolysis 
with strong hydrochloric acid in the presence of ethyl mercaptan did not produce 
the glucose mercaptan derivative dntil the reaction had proceeded for long periods 
of time. Similar results were found by Gladding and Purves (6) in their work 
with hydroxylamine and hydrogen chloride on cellulose. 

The rate of decomposition of the glucose controls the simple sugars that will 
be available after periods of hydrolysis. Decomposition is also catalyzed by 
the presence of acid. The rate of decomposition will be dependent upon the 
hydrogen-ion concentration, but will not necessarily be the same with all types 
of acid because the nature of the acid will also influence the type of reaction in- 
volved. The tendency to form complex derivatives with the acid increases 
with the complexity of the acid. The decomposition of the sugars may be 
expressed as follows: 


Simp] 


le sugar <• 


acid 

liT 


( 2 ) 


Complex of acid with 
simple sugar 

(3) 

Soluble decomposition 
products 

(4) 


Insoluble decomposition 
products 


It may be assumed that the loss in reducing power is represented by reaction 

2, which is the one measured by the conditions of the experiment, although in 
more concentrated solutions the reaction may also proceed by reactions 1 and 

3, which may result in a lower rate of decomposition in higher concentrations of 
complex acids. 


MATERIAL USED FOR EXPERIMENTAL WORK 

The present work describes the hydrolysis of wood cellulose and the decom- 
position of simple sugars in the presence of phosphoric acid in concentrations 
from 0.2 to 3.2 per cent at temperatures from 180®C. to 195®C. A measurement 
of the pH of the phosphoric acid solutions with a pH meter gave the following 
values at 20°C.: 3.2 per cent solution, pH 1.4; 1.6 per cent, pH 1.57; 0.8 per cent, 
pH 1.73; 0.4 per cent, pH 1.91; and 0.2 per cent, pH 2.10. The sulfuric acid 
solutions used in previous work when tested in a similar manner gave for 1,6 per 
cent solution, pH 0.5; for 0.8 per cent, pH 0.8; and for 0.4 per cent, pH 1.12. 
On the basis of hydrogen-ion concentration, the 3.2 per cent phosphoric acid 
should have less reactivity than the 0.4 per cent sulfuric acid. 

Hie wood used for the hydrolysis tests was air-dried Douglas fir that had been 
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ground until it remained on an 80-mesh screen and passed a 40-mesh screen. 
The samples were kept sealed, except when sampling, and were used in air-dried 
form to eliminate the possibility of decomposition during drying. 

The cotton used for the tests was a sample of purified linters that had been 
obtained commercially. 

ANALYSIS 

In order to eliminate from results erroi's that might arise from the use of 
different analyti(».al procedures, all measurements were designed so that the same 
method of analysis would be used for all results. In tests of the decomposition 
of sugar, pure glucose was used for the experiments, and its decomposition was 
measured by determining the loss in reducing power as determined by the Schaffer 
and Somogyi (14, 15) method for sugar analyses. The rate of hydrolysis was 
determined by converting to sugar the cellulosic material in the residue remain- 
ing after the hydrolysis (13) and measuring the sugar by the Schaffer and vSomogyi 
method. In this manner it was possible to avoid collections for decomposition 
products. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Samples for experiments on the hydrolysis of wood and on the decomposition 
of sugars were sealed in glass tubes and heated by direct steam in a rotating 
digester. About 1^ min. was required to reach the desired temperature, and 
about the same length of time w as allowed for it to drop back so that no appre- 
ciable amount of hydrolysis or decomposition w ould occur. Pressure was main- 
tained at zhl lb. per scjuare inch with the pressure under manual control. The 
digester was preheated for at least 1 hr. before the test so as to minimize errors 
due to failure to heat the equipment in a short time. All samples were run in 
duplicate or triplicate. Samples usually checked within 0.5 per cent. 

Decomposition of sugars 

Since glucose is the principal sugar in the Douglas-fir hydrolyzate, it was 
chosen for determination of the rate of decomposition. Ten-milliliter samples 
of 5 g. of glucose in 100 ml. of solutions containing 0.2, 0.4, 0.8, 1.6, and 3.2 per 
cent phosphoric acid were heated at three t/cmperatures for various periods of 
time. The results of these experiments are shown in figure 1. The straight 
lines indicate that at the temperatures and acid concentrations used the reac- 
tions were of the first order. Table 1 gives the calculated first-order reaction 
constant and the half-life of glucose, both based on the loss of reducing power. 
When the logarithms of the reaction rates were plotted as a function of pll, the 
series of straight lines shown in figure 2 was obtained. The reaction rate in- 
creased by a constant multiple when the pH w^as decreased by a constant multi- 
ple. The values for the slope M of the lines in figure 2 for a constant tempera- 
ture were obtained by the following equation: 

log h - log h ^ ^ 

pHi - pHa 
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Fig. 1. Decompoailion of gluooao in dilute phosphoric? ncid at various temporaturos 

TABLE I 


The decomposition of glucose in O.f, 0,4^ phosphoric acid 

at various temperatures 


TEMPESATURE 

PHOSPHOEIC ACID CONCEN- 
TRATION 

k 

PIRST-OEDEK REACTION a>N- 
8TANT BASED ON LOSS OF 
REDUCING POWER 

HALF-LIFE BASED ON LOS.S OF 
REDUaNG POWER 

•c. 

ptr cent 

fninuies~^ 

minutes 

179.1 

0.2 

0.0029 

238 


0 4 

0.0036 

192 


0.8 

0.0052 

133 


1,6 

0.00775 

89.0 


3.2 

0.0120 

57.5 

188.9 

0.2 

0.0064 

108 


0.4 

0.0076 

90.5 


0.8 

0.0110 

62.5 


1.6 

0.0169 

41.0 


3.2 

0.0254 

27.2 

194.5 

0.2* 

0.0092 

74.5 


0.4 

0.0118 

58.5 


0.8 

0.0171 

40.5 


1.6 

0.0247 

28.0 


3.2 

0.0360 

19.0 
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Fig. 2. delation of first -ortlor reaction constant k to pH in tlic <lccon))>osition of glucose 
Jii the presence of phosphorite acid at various loinpcraturcs.|| 


TENRERATURE rc) 


iin 


5 0.0E0 


0,006 

% 

I 0/X>4 


ojooe^ 

0,0000 





0,00215 0,00220 0.00223 

RECIRROCAL OR ABSOLUTE TENRERATURE ( y ) 


Fig. 3. Relation of first-order reaction constant k to the teini)eraturc in the decomposi- 
tion of glucose with phosphoric acid of various strengths. 

where M had an average value of 1.007 over the temperature range ISO-IOS^C. 
This corresponds to a 20 per cent increase in the rate of decomposition for a 
decrease of 0.1 in pH. 
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When the logarithms of the reaction constants in table 1 were plotted against 
the reciprocal of the absolute temperature, a series of straight lines was obtained, 
as shown in figure 3. The energy of activation was obtained by multiplying the 
slope of the lines in figure 3 by —4.56. The average of the values for the 'energy 
of activation for the various acid concentrations was approximately 32,000 cal. 
At temperatures of 180-195®C. the rate of decomposition increased 114 per cent 
for an increase of 10°C. 



Fig. 4. Hydrolysis of Douglas fir in dilute phosphoric acid at various temperatures 
Hydrolysis of Douglas-fir wood 

Douglas-fir sawdust, 40 to 80 mesh, was sealed in tubes with solutions of 0.2, 
0.4, 0.8, 1.6, or 3.2 per cent phosphoric acid, using a liquid~-solid ratio of 10 to 1 
at 179.1°, 188.9°, and 195.7°C. for various lengths of time. Figure 4 shows a 
plot of the logarithms of the residual potential sugar as a function of time. 
Table 2 gives the calculated values for the first-order reaction constants k and 
for the half-life of the hydrolysis of the resistant cellulose in Douglas-fir wood, 
both based upon loss of reducing power. 

When the logarithms of the first-order reaction constants were plotted as a 
function of the pH of the solutions used for hydrolysis, the series of lines shown 
in figure 5 was obtained. By using the equation 
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TABLE 2 


The hydrolysis of Douglas fir in 0.2^ 04t 0.8^ 1.6, and 3.2 per cent phosphoric acid at various 

temperatures 


TEMPESATUSE 

PHOSPHORIC ACID CONCEN- 
TRATION 

k 

PIRST-OXDER REACTION CON- 
STANT BASED ON LOSS OF 
REDUCING POWER 

HALF-LIFE BASED ON LOSS OF 
REDUCING POWER 

«C. 

ptr cent 

miHUtes~^ 

minutes 

179.1 

0.2 

0.00047 

1470 


0.4 

0.00097 

712 


0.8 

0.00161 

428 


1.6 

0.00291 

237 


3.2 

0.00474 

146 

188.9 

0.2 

0 00160 

432 


0.4 

0 00256 

268 


0.8 

0.00395 

175 


1.6 

0.00670 

103 


3.2 

0.0117 

59 

195.7 

. 0 2 

0.0036 

198 


0.4 

0.0062 

115 


0.8 

0.0088 

81 


1.6 

0.0142 

50 


3.2 

0 0250 

28 


PHOSPNORH} mo concentration (PERCENT) 
3.E IS 0.8 0.8^ 



Fig . 5. Relation of first -order reaction constant k to pH in the hydrolysis of Douglas 
fir with phosphoric acid at various temperatures. 
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Fig. 6. Uolation of first-order reaction constant k to tlio temperature in ili<^ hydndysis 
of Douglas fir willi phosphoric acid of varit^us strengths. 



Fig. 7. A comparison betw«»en the hydrolysis of cotton cellulose in dilute phosphoric acid 
and in sulfuric acid at 190®C. 
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log h - log ki ^ , , 

pHi ~ pHa 

the slope of the lines was obtained. The average values for the slope for the 
three lines is about 1 .40. This corresponds to an increase of 40 per cent in the 
rate of hydrolysis for each drop of 0.1 in the pH of the solution. 

Plotting the logarithm of the first-order reaction constants, —A*, against the 
reciprocal of the absolute temperature, l/T, gave the curves shown in figure 0. 
From the slope of these curves an average value of 40,300 cal. was obtained for 
the energy of activation of the reaction for the various concentrations of dilute 
phosphoric acid. For each 10°C. rise in temperature in the range of 180-195°C., 
the rate of reaction was increased 158 per cent. 

The rate of hydrolysis of a purified cotton cellulose was determined at 190°C. 
with 0.2, 0.4, 0.8, l.(), and 3.2 per cent solutions of phosphoric acid. The values 
for the residual sugars at various intervals of time are shown in figure 7. The 
value for resistant cellulose extrapolates to 94 per cent. The half-life of the 
resistant cellulose at 190°C^ for 3.2 per cent acid was 110 min.; for 1.(5 per cent 
acid, 182 min.; for 0.8 per cent acid, 223 min.; and for 0.4 per cent acid, 288 min. 

DISCUSSION 

The decomposition of glucose in dilute phosphoric acid has approximately the 
same energy ( f activation, 32,0(K) cal., as that found previously for its decom- 
position in dilute sulfuric acid, 32,700 cal., for a similar temperature range, a 
fact that indicates a similar relationship of the acidity of the solution to the rate 
of decomposition. 

The energy of activation foi* the hydrolysis of Douglas-fir wood cellulose is 
slightly lower, 40,3(X) cal., in dilute phosphoric acid than in sulfuric acid, in 
which it was found to lie 43,fK)0 cal. This difference would indicate that the 
factors controlling the rate ai*e not the same in the two cases. The value for 
phosphoric acid is intermediate between the value for dilute sulfuric acid and 
that for concentrated acid (27,890 to 29,800 cal.) found by Freudenberg and 
others. It is generally assumed that a reaction occurs between the concentrated 
acid and the carbohydrate, and it is possible that there was some tendency for 
similar reactions here. 

A comparison of the half-life of the Douglas-fir cellulose with the decomposition 
of glucose in dilute sulfuric acid and in dilute phosphoric acid as a function of 
the pH of the solutions, shown in figure 8, thus reveals that the disappearance of 
the cellulose and the decomposition of the glucose are controlled by the pH of 
the solution. It also reveals that an increase in acidity or decrease in pH makes 
the relationship of hydrolysis to decomposition more favorable. Concentrations 
of phosphoric acid from 0.2 to 3.2 per cent did not provide conditions where the* 
rate of hydrolysis equaled the rate of decomposition. Dilute sulfuric acid in 
concentrations from 0.4 to 1.6 per cent did produce conditions w^here the rate of 
hydrolysis was equal to the rate of decomposition at temperatures from 180®C. 
to 190°C. 
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ACID CONCENTRATION (PERCENT) 
N^SO^ ^3 ^^4 



Fig. 8. Relationship of the half-life of cellulose and glucose to the pH of solutions of 
sulfuric and phosphoric aoids at various temperatures. 


CONCLUSIONS 

It may be concluded from the results of this study that within the temperature 
range of 180-195°C., phosphoric acid in concentrations of 0.2 to 3.2 per cent is 
not as suitable for hydrolysis as sulfuric acid. 

The rate of hydrolysis of cellulose and of the decomposition of glucose is a 
function of the pH and not of the acid concentration. 

Yields of sugars in wood hydrolysis should be higher with the use of higher 
concentrations of acids. 

Equal yields may be obtained at lower temperatures with higher concentra- 
tions of acid. 

Provided means can be obtained to remove the sugars as soon as they are 
produced in wood saccharification, higher yields of sugar should result from the 
use of higher temperatures for hydrolysis. 
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THE SOLUBILITY OF THORIUM NITRATE TETRAHYDRATE 
IN ORGANIC SOLVENTS AT 25*^0.^ 

CHARLES C. TEMPLETON and NORRIS F. HALL 
Department of Chemistry ^ University of Wisconsin^ Madisony Wisconsin 
Received July 1947 

Preliminary to research into the liquid-litiuid extraction of thorium salts 
from aqueous solutions, an investigation has been made of the solubility of 
thorium nitrate tctrahydrate in a wide range of organic solvents. No such 
comprehensive study has been previously reported. Misciattelli (4) made a 
complete study of the system thorium nitrate-diethyl ether-water. Wells (5) 
measured the ether solubilities of the nitrates of thorium, zirconium, and seven 
of the rare earths to determine if they interfered with a method of Hillebrand 
(1) for dissolving uranyl nitrate in ether to separate from it the last traces of 
the rare earths. Imrie (2) extracted thorium nitrate from aqueous solution 
with ether, and Misciattelli (3) used ether to e.xtract uranyl nitrate from an 
aqueous nitric acid solution also containing thorium. 

The solubility of the tetrahydrate, rather than that of the anhydrous salt, 
was investigated because it was desired to use the data to make qualitative 
predictions concerning extraction from aqueous solution. The anhydrous salt 
was prepared in Misciattelli ’s work, but it was necessary to use nitrogen pent- 
oxide. 

^ This paper is based upon the thesis submitted by C. C. Templeton to the Graduate 
Faculty of the University of Wisconsin in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Science, April, 1947. 

Presented before the Meeting-in-Miniature of the Wisconsin Section of the American 
Chemical Society, April 26, 1947. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials 

Thorium nitrate tetrahydrate, Baker’s C.P. Analyzed, was used for all solu- 
tions. The various organic liquids were in each case of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany “practical” grade or of better purity. No further purifications were made 
because of the desire to investigate a large number of solvents in a reasonable 
length of time. 


Method 

Suitable amounts of thorium nitrate tetrahydrate and solvent were mixed 
in a 6-in. test tube. The corked tube was tied with string and sealed wdth 
DeKhotinsky cement. Agitation, end over end, in a specially constructed 
device rotating at 35 r.p.m., was begun immediately in a 25®C. =b 0.05® water 
thermostat and continued for 5 days. After the solution had settled, a portion 
was pipetted into a platinum crucible for weighing. The covered crucibles were 
heated with a small flame to evaporate or burn away the solvent. Later, ig- 
nition to thorium dioxide was made. Solubilities were calculated as grams of 
anhydrous thorium nitrate per 100 g. of solution. 

Separate experiments showed the evaporation losses on weighing to be less 
than 0.25 per cent for any solvent boiling above 80®C., and negligible with re- 
spect to the usual gravimetric errors for solvents boiling above 100®C. The 
gravimetric errors amounted to less than 0.2 per cent. 

The method ^f approaching equilibrium was settled upon after an extended 
study of the effects of time, agitation, and heating upon the solubility and the 
stability of the solutions. It was immediately apparent that wide temperature 
ranges could not be used because of the evolution of gases from the solutions, 
and also that a long period of continuous agitation was necessary to get the 
nitrate into solution. Solutions in isoamyl alcohol, propiophenone, and ethyl 
butyrate were agitated for over 20 days at 25®C., with periodic determinations 
of the solubility, in order to investigate the effects of isothermal agitation. For 
the alcohol and ketone, the solubility was constant after 4 days. No signs of 
instability had been noted in the alcohol solution after 24 days of continuous 
agitation; the ketone solution showed gas evolution only on the eighteenth day. 
The ester solution, however, never attained a constant solubility. An upward 
inflection point in the solubility-agitation-time curve was noted on the four- 
teenth day, along with the first evolution of gas. Afterward the solubility con- 
tinued to increase until the twentieth day, when the gas pressure became great 
enough to break the cement seal. From the above it was concluded that equi- 
librium could be reached by isothermal agitation for all the solvents other than 
esters. 

That equilibrium was attained by this method was actually demonstrated 
in the case of methyl isobutyl ketone by preparing, four different solutions with 
varying proportions of solvent and nitrate. All yielded results which averaged 
at 42.20, the total spread being only 0.15. 
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The conventional method of approaching equilibrium from both a higher 
and a lower temperature was not applicable here because of the small change 
of the solubility with temperature. For isoamyl alcohol, methyl isobutyl 
ketone, methyl n-amyl ketone, and methyl n-hexyl ketone, the values at 25®C. 
and 35®C. differed by less than 0.5 per cent. 

TABLE 1 


Solubilities of thorium nitrate tetrahydrate in selected extraction solvents at 2S°C. db 0.05° 


SOLVENT 

Th(NOi)4 PEE 100 C, OP 
SOLUTION 

AVEEAGE VALUE 


grams 

grams 

Diieopropyl ketone 

20.44 

20.8 


21.24 


Acetophenone 

37.06 

37.06 


37.08 


Propiophcnone 

18.59 

18.9 


19.09 



19.28 



18.73 


Methyl isobutyl ketone 

42.13 

42.20 


42.28 



42.18 



42.20 


Methyl n-ainyl ketone . 

36.58 

36.68 


36.80 



36.65 



36.70 


Methyl « -hexyl ketone 

30.85 

31.06 


31.25 



31.08 


Isoamyl alcohol 

37.85 

37.8 


37.80 


n-Hexyl alcohol 

33.64 

33.4 


33.36 



33.15 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Sixty-five solvents were investigated in all. Table 1 lists the solubilities in 
eight solvents which are regarded as being promising extraction solvents, owing 
to their physical properties. These have been determined from two or more 
separate solution samples. Table 2 contains most of the other solvents besides 
esters which showed appreciable dissolving power for thorium nitrate tetrahy- 
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TABLE 2 


Other eolvents {excluding eHters) ahomng appreciable solvent action on thorium nitrate 
tetrahydrate at BS^C. dz OM^ 


SOLVENT 

Th(NO»)4 PER 
100 0. Of SOLU- 
TION 

SOLVENT 

Th(NO*)4 PER 
100 G. Of SOLU- 
TION 

Acetone 

grams 

69.3 

n-Butyl alcohol 

grams 

44.6 

Methyl ethyl ketone 

65.7 

Isobutyl alcohol 

39.9 

Ethyl alcohol (absolute) 

66.6 

Cyclohexanol 

35.9 

Ethyl alcohol (95%) 

56.0 

Benzyl alcohol 

20.9 

Methyl alcohol 

65.7 

Diethyl ether 

42.8 

Ethylene chlorohydrin . . 

44,4 

Di-w-butyl ether 

2.69, 0.53, 

n-Propyl alcohol 

47.0 

Diisoamyl ether 

0.33* 

1.12, 0.14, 

Allyl alcohol 

45.8 

Dioxane 

0.14* 

42.9 

Isopropyl alcohol 

44.4 




* Values determined 1, 2, and 4 days, respectively, after agitation was ceased. 


TABLE 3 


Solvents showing negligible solvent action on thorium nitrate tetrahydrate 


SOLVENT 

ThO» PER 100 ML. or SOLUTION 

Methylene chloride 

grams 

0.00 

Chloroform 

0.01 

Carbon tetrachloride 

0.05 

Methylchloroform 

0.01 

Trichloroethylene 

0.02 

Ethylene dichloride 

0.05 

Ethyl bromide 

0.02 

p-Chlorotoluene 

0.00 

Chlorobenzene 

0.03 

Bromobcnzene . 

0.00 

Turpentine 

0.04 

Petroleum ether (four cuts), all below. 

1 0.03 

2-Pentene 

0.00 

Benzene 

0.00 

Toluene ... 

0.02 

Tetrahydronaphthalcne 

0.00 

1 

Nitrobenzene 

0.02 

Aniline 

0.04 

Dimethylaniline 

0.07 

o-Toluidine 

0.09 

Piperidine 

0.01 

t»-Cresol 

0.10 

i 
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drate. These values represent average values from determinations on single 
solution samples. Table 3 gives the solvents which showed negligible solvent 
action. Table 4 records the highest observed values for the esters and certain 
solvents which yielded very viscous solutions; it does not contain true equilibrium 
values. 

Plots have been made of the solubility, within a homologous series of solvents, 
as a function of the number of carbon atoms in the solvent molecule. Figure 
1 shows ketones and ethers, while figure 2 is for alcohols. 

The oxygen-containing solvents, in general, dissolved thorium nitrate tetra- 
hydrate appreciably, while the other solvents did not. Thus, the alcohols. 


TABLE 4 

Thorium nitrate solutions in esters and miscellaneous solvents 


SOLVENT 

HIGHEST OBSERVED QUANTITY OF 
Th(NOj)4PER 100 G. OF SOLUTION 

COMPOSITION OF SOLIDIFIED 

system: percent ThfXO»)4 


grams 


Ethyl formate 

32.5 

Solidified 

Methyl acetate 

Approx. 50.0 

75.4 

Ethyl acetate ... 

43.4 

Solidified 

Ethyl propionate 

67.1 

70.08 

Ethyl butyrate 

56.9 

62.26 

Ethyl caproate 

28.6 


Ethyl benzoate 

6.3 


Ethyl phenyl acetate 

18.42 (Just before solidification) 

Ethyl acrylate . . ... 

12.6 

Solidified 

Methyl salicylate ... 

2.4 


Ethylene glycol . . 

44.4 

Very viscous 

Diethylcne glycol 

47.3 

Very viscous 

Hexamethylene glycol . 

13.5 

Very viscous 

Glycerol 

45.6 

Very viscous 

Ethylene glycol mouomethyl ether ... 

59.2 

Very viscous 

Ethylene glycol monoethyl ether . 

54.6 

Very viscous 

Cyclohexanone . 

28.5 

Solidified 

Diethyl carbonate 

8.88 

Solidified 

Isoquinoline . 

10.5 1 

Solidifieil 


ketones, esters, and ethers showed solvent action, while hydrocarbons, halo- 
genated hydrocarbons, nitro compounds, and amino compounds did not. Ex- 
ceptions are isoquinoline, which does dissolve, and m-cresol, which does not 
dissolve the nitrate. 

The solution phenomenon apparently is dependent upon some property of 
the oxygen-containing grouping in the solvent molecule. Two generalizations 
may be drawn from the results. First, within a homologous series, the dis- 
solving power decreases with increase in the molecular weight of the solvent. 
Secondly, the effectiveness of the dissolving group is decreased as the steric 
hindrance around it is increased. 

The curve for the methyl ketones in figure 1 illustrates the decrease witli in- 
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creasing molecular weight. The decrease due to steric hindrance may be seen 
from a comparison of diisopropyl ketone with methyl n-amyl ketone, which have 
equal molecular weights. In the case of acetophenone and propiophenone, 
steric hindrance again comes into play as the decrease caused by an additional 
— CHs — grouping is greater than that caused along the methyl ketone curve 
where the — CHj — is added at the more distant end of the molecule. 

The ethers show a much greater decrease in dissolving power with increasing 
molecular weight than do other solvents. This would be expected, since the 
values are for a series of symmetrical ethers, the ether linkage being continually 
more “boxed in” from both sides as methylene groups are added. If a series 



KETONES AND ETHERS 


Fig. 1 . Solubility of thorium nitrate in ketones and ethers as a function of the nature of 
.the solvent molecule. 

of methyl ethers were available, the expected decrease with increasing molecular 
weight should be less. 

The decrease in dissolving power with increasing molecular weight for saturated 
normal alcohols may be seen in figure 2. The solubilities in the iso alcohols are 
in each case slightly less than those in their normal isomers. This also may 
be ascribed to steric hindrance, but when the number of carbon atoms in the 
alcohol molecule exceeds six, the difference becomes very small. In the latter 
case, the branching is probably too far away from the hydroxyl group to affect 
its properties appreciably. 

Equilibrium solubilities were not attained for esters by this method, and in 
fact it appears to be possible to prepare by sufficient agitation a solution of 
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ALCOHOLS 

Fio. 2. Solubility of thorium nitrate in alcohols as a function of the nature of the solvent 
molecule. 



ESTERS 

Fig. 3. Trends of the solubility of thorium nitrate in esters as a function of the nature of 
the solvent molecule. 
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thorium nitrate in an ester of any concentration up to that at which the entire 
system solidifies. Thus in figure 3 there have been plotted these solidification 
concentrations, as well as the highest observed liquid concentrations, of several 
ester solutions against the size of the solvent molecule. The curve represents 
the limit beyond which liquid solutions cannot be prepared. As this limit is 
approached, the solutions become very viscous and show large evolutions of gas. 
This instability is probably due to some mechanism involving the hydrolysis 
of the ester by the water of crystallization of the nitrate as a step. 

Plots of all these data when expressed as mole ratios or mole fractions exhibit 
the same trends as those pointed out above for the data expressed as grams of 
thorium nitrate per 100 g. of solution. 

Several glycols, glycol ethers, and other miscellaneous solvents were investi- 
gated but failed to give equilibrium solubilities, owing either to their solutions 
becoming unmanageably viscous or solid, or to their exhibiting very slow rates 
of solution. 

A peculiar behavior was noted for the solutions in di-n-butyl and diisoamyl 
ethers. After the 5 days of agitation was over, the nitrate content of the solu- 
tion decreased progressively during the first 4 days of standing. This has not 
been thoroughly investigated, and the highest values have been taken for the 
solubility comparisons. 

A mde variety of side phenomena, such as precipitates, color changes, and 
gas evolution, have been noted for certain of the systems, after they have stood 
for long periods of time or undergone considerable agitation. These should 
be interesting subjects for separate investigations. 

Other work on the solubilities of alkali, calcium, zirconyl, and rare earth ni- 
trates in aUiohols and ketones indicates that the use of higher alcohols or ketones 
(such as n-hexyl alcohol or methyl n-hexyl ketone) to extract thorium nitrate 
from aqueous solutions also containing the above cations has a definite proba- 
bility of success. Work is in progress in this laboratory on such a process and 
also on the determination of the distribution expressions for thorium nitrate 
between water and these solvents. 

SUMMARY 

1. Oxygen-containing organic solvents will generally dissolve thorium nitrate 
tetrahydrate, while other organic solvents will not. Equilibrium may be at- 
tained in solutions in alcohols, ketones, and some ethers, but not in esters. 

2. Dissolving power decreases with increasing molecular weight of the solvent, 
and with increased steric hindrance around the oxygen-containing group in the 
solvent molecule. 

This research was supported in part by the Research Committee of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Graduate School from funds supplied by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. In the early phases of the work, Misses Beth 
Stube and Margaret Susor ably assisted in the analytical work. 
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COMMUNICATION TO THE EDITOR 

A NOTE ON THE OXIDATION OF ACETOIN 

Acetoin, acetylmethylcarbinol, exists at ordinary temperatures in the liquid 
state and in a solid (polymerized) form (Pound and Wilson: J. Phys. Chem. 39 , 
1135 (1935)). It is known to oxidize to biacetyl. The solid pol5niier does not 
undergo oxidation in air or oxygen; one solid sample was kept for 227 days in 
oxygen (over mercury) without any diminution in the volume of the gas. The 
liquid acetoin, however, slowdy and continually absorbed oxygen under these 
conditions. Three experiments wnre done, the liquid acetoin being initially 
spread out on filter paper at the top of the eudiometer, but in time the liquid 
condensed over the tube and on top of the mercury. The room temperatures 


TABLE 1 


FXPT. 

ACETOIN 

1 ORIGINAL GAS 

AFTER 

FINAL GAS 

O2 AB- 

Os FOR 
BIACETYL 

EXCESS Ol 


0.. 

Nj 

I) A VS 

02 

N* 

CO2 

SORBED 

FORMATION 

CO2 

1 

} firami 

0.190 ! 

CC 

58.5 

iC, 

12 

1570 

CC. 

20.5 

cc, 

12 

cc. 

38 

25 

1.9 

2 

0.13 

57.6 

2.5 

351 

33.0 

2.5 

7.4 

24.6 

16.5 

1.1 

3 

0.116 

42.3 

2.6 

180 

23.5 

2.6 

2.5 

18.8 

14.8 

1.6 

Biacetyl 

0.2 

60.4 

10.4 

52 

42.8 

10.4 I 

7.5 

17.6 


2 3 


varied from about 7° to 25*^0. The gas volumes w^ere reduced to N.T.P. without 
any correction for the vapor pressures of the organic licjuids present. 

The absorption of the oxygen is proportional to the time, though the rate 
slackens later, i.c., after 100 to 3(X) days; this initial absorption w as approximately 
0.085 cc. of oxygen per day. With sample No. 1 after various days the volumes 
of gas were (days, cc.): 0, 70.0; 100, 61.8; 200, 50.0; 400, 50.4; (300, 45.7; 1000, 
42.0; 1400, 40.4; 1000, 39.6. With samples No. 2 and 3 the rate of absorption 
was just slackening from the initial linear rate in the times shown. As carbon 
dioxide w as formed during the oxidation, the absorption of oxygen is more than 
the decrease in the volume of the gas. A sample of biacetyl oxidizing under the 
same conditions, the decrease in the gas volume being initially 0.28 cc. per day, 
formed ultimately 1 volume of carbon dioxide for 2.3 volumes of oxygen absorbed. 
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If the first action is the oxidation of the acetoin to biacetyl: 

CHsCOCHOHCHa + O CH^COCOCHa + H^O (1) 

the second action may be 

CHaCOCOCHa + 50 CHaCOOH + 2 CO 2 + HaO (2) 

when the oxygen : carbon dioxide ratio by volume is 1.25: 1. In the experiments 
with acetoin it is somewhat greater than this figure, and in the oxidation of the 
biacetyl it is twice this figure; but it is very probable that some biacetyl is oxi- 
dized to acetic acid, without the formation of carbon dioxide. 

Undoubtedly the direct oxidation of acetoin proceeds beyond the stage of 
biacetyl by several reactions, which in these experiments were not further 
investigated, 

James R. Pound. 

School of Mines 
Ballarat 

Victoria, Australia 
July 23, 1947 


NEW BOOKS 

CharacAerization of Organic Compounds. By F. Wild, viii 4- 306 pp. C'ambridge: The 

Vjiivcrsity Press, 1946. New York: The Macmillan rom})any, 1946. Price: $3.75. 

This book was written to summarize the methods and to give practical details for the 
preparation of suitable derivatives which are useful for the identification of organic com- 
pounds. The author is to be congratulated for this \vorth>Nhile contribution to the field of 
organic chemistry. The more important general methods described in the literature 
previous to 1946 have been summarized, and full experimental details for the preparation of 
the derivatives as well as the necessary reagents are described. The author discusses the 
advantages and disadvantages of the. various methods and has included comprehensive 
tables for the derivatives of the more common organic compounds. 

Since the book does not deal to any great extent with the other phases generally used in 
a systematic identification of organic compounds (i.e., solubility considerations, the classi- 
fication reagents, etc.) it will not serve to replace other books in this field ; however, it should 
find wide application not only for students but for those engaged in organic research work 
as well. 

William E. Parham. 

^ Fatty Acids, Their Chemist nj and Physical Properties. By K. S. Markley, x -h 668 pp. 

New Y^ork: Interscience Publishers, Inc., 1947. Price: $10.00. 

This is a comprehensive treatise on the organic chemistry, and physical properties, of 
the fatty acids and their derivatives. Even aliphatic amines are included, although these 
are not, in the usual sense, considered to be derivatives of fatty acids. 

The main subdivisions of the book include an introduction dealing with the nature and 
history of fats and waxes; this is followed by sections on classification, nomenclature, and 
isomerism; physical proi>erties (crystal properties, spectral properties, thermal properties, 
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solubility, properties in the liquid state) ; chemical reactions (salts, esterification, and inter- 
esterification, alkylation, pyrolysis, halogenation, hydrogenation and hydrogeriolysis, 
oxidation and hydroxylation, autooxidation, biological oxidation, nitrogen derivatives, 
sulfur derivatives); synthetic methods — in vitro and in rwo; isolation, separation, and 
identification of individual fatty acids. 

In connection with the presentation of the physical data, th<» author has made an effort 
to evaluate critically those in the literature although, as he says, this is a matter of some 
difficulty, for many of the data were recorded at a time when pure materials could not pos- 
sibly have been available. 

The reviewer thinks that the book suffers because of the obvious attempt at inclusiveness. 
Even very elementary organic chemistry of the acids is considered, and it would probably 
have made a more readable book if the writing had been directed toward the specialist who, 
presumably, already has a thorough knowledge of elementary organic chemistry. This 
tendency to go back to “first things^’ gets the author into difficulties once in a while — as, for 
example, on pages 431-2 where there is confusion as to the meaning of the terms geometric 
and optical isomers as applied to the dihydroxybehenic acids. 

These are, however, minor criticisms and on the whole the book is well written. What 
is more, it is the only book of its kind published hitherto, and as such it w ill be of groat value 
as a reference. There are good subject and author indexes. 

The book-making is good. The w^ork is attractively printed on good paper, and the 
binding is first rate. 

Lee Irvi.v Suitk. 

Actions of Radiations on Living Cells. By D. E. Lea. 400 pp. London; Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Price: $4.50. 

The effect of radiation on living cells is a subject of fundamental importance in medicine, 
biology, and genetics. The author show's full recognition of the necessity of understanding 
the underlying principles of physics, chemistry, and biology in approaching his subject. 
Thoroughly equipped with this know'ledge, he has applied it with admirabh^ effectiveness. 

The book is intended for the student and research worker rather than for the radiologist 
or practitioner. Nevertheless, much of the data and other material w'ould be of great prac- 
tical use in the hands of one equipped to understand and apply it. 

After discussing the physical properties and the chemical effects of various ionizing 
radiations, the jxissible mechanism of biological action is presented. Detailed attention 
is given to the genetic effects, to the structural changes produced in chromosomes by radia- 
tion, to mutation, and to lethal effects. 

It is w'ith great regret that one learns of the recent untimely death of the author. It is 
fortunate that he leaves this splendid w'ork wrhich, quite beyond its direct usefulness, is a 
monument to his genius and a guide for future progress. 

S. C. Lim). 

The Terpenes. VoF. 1. By J. L. Simonsen and L. N. Owen. Second edition, x -h 479 

pp. Cambridge: The University Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. 

Price: $6.50. 

This is the first volume of the second edition of a standard work—indeed, about the only 
comprehensive work — covering the field of the terpenes. Sixteen years have elapsed since 
the first edition of the work appeared, and in the intervening times much w'ork in the field 
has been done. The plan and scope of the second edition follow closely those of the first. 
In fact, this may be considered more of a reprinting, w ith some additions, of the first edition 
than a truly new edition, for many of the sections are merely reprints of those occurring in 
the first edition. The literature “has been consulted up to the end of 1945, and it has 
proved possible to include also some work of a later date.'’ 

This edition is a much better job of book making than w'as the original edition. Although 
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the new Volume I contains some 50 pages more than the old, it is about half as thick; the 
quality of the paper and the binding are much improved. There are author and subject 
indexes. 

, Lee Irvin Smith. 

Essays in Rheology, vii -f 103 pp. New York; Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1947, 

Price; $3.00. 

This little book is a compilation of a series of papers presented at the 1944 Oxford Confer- 
ence of the British Rheologists Club. The Club was established in 1940 under the presi- 
dency of Professor Sir Geoffrey Taylor for the discussion of problems relating to the 
deformation and flow of matter. 

The first chapter, “The Rheology of Metals, Polymers and Liquids,” was prepared by 
G. W. Scott Blair on the basis pf papers read by E. Orowan (“The Plasticity of Metals”), 
R. F. Tuckett (“The Rheology of Polymers”), and A. G. Ward (“The Liquid State”). The 
present status of inquiry in these fields is reviewed in a simple and easily understandable 
form, with emphasis on the descriptive and qualitative aspects, rather than on the more 
difficult mathematical and physical aspects, although the latter receive adequate attention 
for a book of this scope. 

Other interesting chapters include “The Relationship Between Compression and Shear 
Tests”; “The Time Variations of Stress and Strain”; “Rheological Nomenclature and Sym- 
bols”; “Theology and Medical Science”; “Rheology and Naval Problems”; “Rheology in 
the Fine Arts.” An appendix on the “Ordinate Method of Exponential Analysis” should 
prove useful for those interested in the quantitative analysis of relaxation phenomena. 

This easily readable little book is a contribution of value not only for the specialist, but 
also for the non-specialist who wislies to orient himself in the field of rheology. 

John G. Kirkwood. 

Handbook of Chemistry. By N. A. Lange. Sixth edition, xiv + 1767 -f 271 pp. of mathe- 
matical tables and formulas. Sandusky, Ohio; Handbook Publishers, Inc., 1916. Price; 

$7.00. 

The first edition of this book was published in September, 1934, and contained 1556 pages. 
The present edition contains 2038 pages of material of use to chemists with 16 pages of pref- 
aces, acknowledgments, and table of contents, and an index of 28 pages. 

In order to appreciate the extent of the material in this sixth edition and the care and 
work required to get this material together, one must spend many hours browsing through 
the book. After these hours have been well spent, the reader will come to the conclusion 
that Lange’s Handbook of Chemistry is to the chemist what the unabridged edition of the 
dictionary is to the student of English literature. To compile a book of the scope of this 
handbook without error would not fall within the realm of probability, but one has to search 
diligently to find errors. For instance, on p. 662 the compound vinylamine, CHa •CH-NH 2 , 
is listed, and a footnote is given that this product is actually ethylene imine, CH 2 'CH 2 *NH. 

I 1 * 

The formula for this latter compound should be written CH 2 *CH 2 ‘NH. The compound 
vinylamine has not been prepared and should be omitted from the list of organic compounds. 
The printing, the paper, and the binding are excellent. 

H. H. Barber. 

Methods of Vitamin Assay. Prepared and edited by the Association of Vitamin Chemists, 

Inc. 189 pp. New York; Interscience Publishers, Inc., 1947. Price; $3.50. 

This book admirably fills the need for a compilation of tested methods of vitamin assay 
applicable to and tested with a great variety of materials. As stated in the preface, “the 
methods described here are the result of the pooling and interchange of information on 
analytical technics, and thus represent the combined knowledge and experience of many 
persons. Only such methods have been included as have been successfully applied to a 
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variety of foods and other materials by several committee members/^ As a result of such 
collaborative effort the methods given can be used with confidence. In addition, various 
sections of the book have been reviewed by men in whose laboratories analytical work on 
the various vitamins is in progress. 

The first chapter deals with sampling for vitamin analyses. One chapter each is devoted 
to the following: calorimetric and ultraviolet absorption methods for vitamin A; chromato- 
graphic and solvent partition methods for physiologically active carotinoids; thiochrome 
and fermentation methods for thiamine; fluorometric and microbiological methods for 
riboflavin; microbiological method for niacin; visual titration method and colorimetric 
methods with 2,6-dichloroplienolindophenol and 2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazine, respectively, 
for ascorbic acid. For each of the various methods one procedure is outlined in great detail, 
including sample calculations. Comments on individual steps are extensivelydnterspersed 
between the directions for the various manipulations of the procedures. At the end of each 
chapter there is a brief section on the applications of the given methods to various biological 
materials, followed by a selected bibliography. Methods of bioassay for vitamins have 
apparently been purposely omitted from this volume. Methods for vitamins D, E, K, for 
biotin, folic acid, p-aminobenzoic acid, inositol, choline pantothenic acid, and pyridoxine 
are referred to only through a selected bibliography. 

The methods presented in this volume are given in such detail that personnel with rela- 
tively limited analytical training should be able to apply them for routine work. Few errors 
or misprints have been noted : on p. 100 the statement that “riboflavin is reversibly reduced 
to a leuco base, a dehydro co7npound/* should be corrected to read “a dihydro compound'^; 
on p. 119 reference (48) is given to an important papt^r by Strong but this reference is not 
included in the bibliography. 

In view of the extensive use of photometric and 8i>ectrophotoinetric measurements in the 
methods published, a brief discussion of photometry and spectrophotometry would be a 
desirable addition to this book. Also, in the section on the chromatography of carotinoids 
i< would be well to state clearly the relative position on the adsorption column of the various 
carotinoids: 

Methods of Vitamin Assay is well organized and clearly written. It should be available 
in every laboratory where work on vitamins is in progress. It is to be hoped that future 
editions of this book will include methods on other vitamins. 

M. 0. SCHULTZE. 

Monographs on the Progress of Research in Holland. The Wei Purification of Coal Gas and 

Similar Gases by the Slaatsmijnen Otto Process. By H . A . Pieters and D . W. van Kre ve- 

LEN. 55 pp. Amsterdam and New York: The Elsevier Publishing Company, Inc., 

1947. This volume is No. 15 in a series of Monographs on the Progress of Besearch in 

Holland During World War II. 

This book deals ith past and current methods of removing hydrogen sulfide from manu- 
factured gases and presents developments of the Otto process, w'hich uses an ammonium 
hydroxide solution as a scrubbing medium plus a newly employed method of regeneration 
of elemental sulfur from the hydrogen sulfide so removed from the gas. 

In eight chapters it presents, successively, a review' of liquid purincati(m processes, w'ith 
comparative flow' diagrams; a description of the Staatsmijnen-Otlo process; the constitu- 
tion and properties of the iron cyanide complex w’hic.h is employed as the catalyst or oxygen 
carrier in the second stage of the 8.M.O. process, for the conversion of the HS“ ion to sulfur 
and H*** ions; the general principles of gas absorption largely as outlined in T. K. Sherw'ood’s 
Absorption and Extraction (1937); experimental data and discussion of the velocity of ab- 
sorption of hydrogen sulfide in the S.M.O. process; a discussion of the velocity of oxidation 
of the absorbed hydrogen sulfide, in terms of the concentration, the concentration of 
the catalysty the oxygen pressure, and the concentration of dissolved salts [(NH 4 ) 2 S 04 , 
NH4CI] in the absorption medium, with a comparison of laboratory and industrial plant 
values for capacity factors; a discussion of by-reactions leading to polysulfide, thiocyanate 
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and to thiosulfate in terms of the operating variables; and a summary of results and eon-* 
elusions together with a tabulation of results obtained on oven gas at an industrial installa- 
tion at Tetre, Belgium. A bibliography of literature on the liquid purification of gas fol- 
lows Chapter 1. 

The description of the S.M.O. process as applied is good. The composition of the 
oxidation catalyst — ^ Prussian blue’' — is complete, with lattice diagrams illustrating 
Prussian blue and Prussian white; a coagulated suspension of the two serves as the actual 
catalyst. The theoretical discussion of the principles of absorption is adequate, although 
the authors’ contributions to the whole theory might have been more clearly indicated. 
They state, . our own experiments have enabled us to derive dimensionless relations 
with the aid of which the values of the transfer coefficients can be calculated (Tables 5 and 
6)” and on*the rate of absorption of the hydrogen sulfide they summarize as follows: ^‘the 
absorption effect rises with 

(a) increasing ammonia and decreasing salt concentration of the solution; 

(b) increasing irrigation (liquor flow) and decreasing gas velocity; 

(c) increasing height of the washer. 

The temperature has only a slight effect.” 

They state that ^‘for every experiment the values of ki and ko' in the general relations 

N « KgA(Pg - P,)m 


Kg kg ’ Hk, 



were derived and summarized in Table 7, p. 32, As a mean value we found : 

ke' « 8 X 10~® kmol~*sec" 

For technical washers the constants Ci and kc» are mostly smaller (2 to 6 times) than for 
laboratory scrubbers, as a result of insufficient wetting and channelling effects of the liquid 
in big scrubbers.” 

Relative to reaction rate (‘‘oxidation velocity”) of the oxidation of the hydrogen sulfide, 
the authors summarize in these w’ords: “The time of oxidation is directly proportional to 
the initial (joncentration of HS' ions and inversely proportional to the partial oxygen pres- 
sure; it increases with the salt content of the solution (decreasing H), with the temperature 
(decreasing H), when the diameter (d) of the bubbles increases, and when the quantity of 
air (u) which passes through the aerator diminishes; it is not dependent on the concentration 
of the suspended ‘white’, and ‘the time of oxidation as a function of the temperature is char- 
acterized by a minimum at 30®C. This can be explained as follows: Below' 10°C. the HS' 
is oxidized to S. Between 10 and 30 °C. a secondary reaction occurs (the formation of poly- 
sulphide and its oxidation to thiosulphate) w^hich draw's part of the HS' from Uie main 
reaction with the result that the t ime of oxidation diminishes. At 30®C. the influence of the 
secondary reaction has reached a maximum. Above that temperature the time of oxidation 
increases with the temperature in agreement with our theory. 

‘‘The products of the parasitic secondary reactions (formation of thiosulphate and sul- 
phocyanate) are derived from polysulphide which in its turn is the reaction product of 


> The value of the dimensionless constant Ci was derived from separate experiments on 
the absorption of ammonia in dilute sulfuric ‘acid. 
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ammonium sulphide and sulphur. In those parts of the SJVI.O. installation where the 
liquid is in the reduced state (i.e., in the washer, the tanks and part of the aerator) so that 
the HS' ions can react with finely divided sulphur, polysulphide is formed'’ and ‘^polysul- 
phide solutions greedily absorb oxygen The oxidation product is thiosulphate. This 
means the degradation of a corresponding quantity of sulphur which we want to minimize.” 

'‘The oxidation is not only limited to the polysulphide but (especially at low Ph values) 
the HS' is involved as well. Experiments proved that in the absence of polysulphide, HS' 
is involved as well. Experiments proved that in the absence of polysulphide, HS' is much 
less sensitive to oxygen. This is obviously a case of induced oxidation.” 

The reactions of the cyanide ion wdth polysulfide, thiosulfate, and nascent sulfur are dis- 
cussed, but the authors project the separate removal of hydrogen cyanide. 

The summary provides quantitative values for the power factors, services, and efficiency 
of hydrogen sulfide removal suitable for cost estimations. Metric units are used throughout 
the book. 

K. L. Brown. 

Microcalorimetry. By W Sw'ietoslawski . x -f H19 pp.; 56 fig. New York: Reinhold 

Publishing Corporation, 1947. 

Microcalorimetry is the measurement of small amounts of heat in which the temperature 
change or the rate of temperature change of the calorimeter is very small. While this book 
review^s the wdiole field of microcalonmetry, the work of the Institute of Technology in 
Warsaw’, Poland, where the author was Professor of Physical Chemistry before World War 
II, is described in greater detail. Professor Swietoslaw'ski is not as well known in this coun- 
try for his w'ork in microcalorimetry as for his work in ebulliometry and the comparative 
method of measurement by w’hich properties are determined by comparison with standard 
substances. Because of the considerable work in the field of microcalorimetry by Professor 
Sw’ietoslawski and his colleagues, this volume wdll be especially interesting and valuable to 
those concerned with calorimetry. 

This book covers methods of microcalorimetry rather than results. Types of micro- 
calorimeters are discussed, among them twin calorimeters, the Bunsen ice calorimeter, the 
adiabatic calorimeter, and a labyrinth flow calorimeter. Accessories, such as thermostats, 
calorimeter jackets, and thermometers, and methods of correction for heat losses are in- 
cluded. Applications to some important problems are discussed also. The application 
discussed most extensively is to the measurement of the energy of radioactive radiations, 
including a-, j8-, and y-rays. There is a bibliography of about 200 references at the end of 
the book. 


F. G. Brickwedde. 
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